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Containing the Naval Hiſtory of oe ae, 


from the acceſſion of her "majeſty ! Andes 0 
the union of the two Kingdoms. | 


2 . 


I Bars won cms do 10 that mig wer which the 
nation was extfemely happy at home, and her repu- 
tation carried to the greateſt height abroad. A reign 


* will always be remembered with honour, and make a 


ſhining figure in our hiſtories, as long as hiſtories ſhall laſt: a 
reign, in the beginning of which all party animoſities were bu- 
ried in oblivion,” and the Tories ſeemed as ſenſible of the neceſ- 
fity of a war as the Whigs, and as ready to carry it on; 


Which was the true reaſon why it was proſecuted for ſo many 


years with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs as had never attended our 


arms ſince the glorious: days of Queen Eliſabeth 3 and which 
ought therefore to convince us, that we are never to hope a 


thorough domeſtic ſettlement, with an effectual ſupport of our 


Juſt claims to reſpect and freedom of commerce abroad, until 


VoL. III. LY 8 We ee there, 


and to maintain the proteſtant ſucceſſion. She expreſſed plain- 


reign was ſuch, as gave the higheſt ſatisfaction to all parties; for ſhe ayoided the 


2 NAVAL HIBTORY 
there is a new and undiſſembled coalition of parties, founded 
not in private views, but ariſing from public ſpirit, and all men 
are taught to think that he is a public enemy, who avows any 
other or narrower intereſt than that of his country. 

Queen Anne acceded to the throne on the eighth of March, 
1701-2, in the flower of her age, if we conſider her dignity, 
being then about thirty-eight*, She had ſhewn a very Juſt 
moderation in her conduct from the time of the Revolution; 
and knew how to temper her relation to the ſtate, 'with that 
which the bore to her family; of which fhe gave a remarkable 
inſtance in the-latter part of her life, by procuring the iſland 
of Sicily for her couſin the duke of Savoy. _ - 

She opened her reign by a very wiſe and well-conſidered 
ſpeech to her privy-council, in which ſhe declared, how ſenſi- 
ble ſhe was of the unſpeakable loſs the nation had ſuſtained by 
the death of the late king, and the burden it brought upon 
herſelf, which nothing, ſhe ſaid, could encourage her to un- 
dergo, but the great concern ſhe had for the preſervation of the 
religion, laws, and liberty of her country: and that no pains 
ſhould be wanting on her part, to defend and ſupport them, 


her opinion for carrying on the preparations againſt France, 
and ſupporting the allies; and ſaid, ſhe would countenance 
thoſe who concurred with her in maintaining the preſent « con- 
ſtitution and eſtabliſhment d. 

In purſuance of this declaration, the queen wrote to the 
States-general to aſſure them, that ſhe would follow exactly the 


* Rurnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. is. p. 309. Oldmixon's biftory. of 
the Stnarts, vol. ji. p 273. Boyer's life of Queen Anne. Conduct of Sarah 
ducheſs dowager of Marlborough, p. 121. 

b Tt is very remarkable, that the conduct of the queen at the beginning of her 


error of Nero, by not cither ſcrewing up the ſtrings of government too high, or 
letting them run too low. It had been happy for her, and for her ſubjects, if 
ſhe bad ſtcadily purſued this conduct through the courſe, of her reign, idſtead' of 
putting herſelf into the hands of one party firſt, and then of another; both which 
had very ill conſequences, with teſpect to her ma jeſiy quiet, and to the good 
of her ſubjects. This reflection I thought neceſſary here, becayſe, by inſerting 
it, I ſhall avoid being PP to ſay ſomething Wet it, on ſeveral other occaſions 


"90 


or XM ANNE. l 2 
ſteps of her predeceſſor, in the ſteady maintenance of the com- 
mon cauſe againſt the common enemy: and as a farther proof 
of her ſincerity, ſhe appointed the earl of Marlborough, whom: 
the late king had ſent ambaflador and . plenipotentiary to the 
States, captain=general of her forces, and gave him a blue rib». 
band ©. She likewiſe declared Sir George Rooke vice-admiral 


in the room of Matthew Aylmer, eſq; afterwards Lord Aylmer, 
whom we have mentioned already, and of whom, we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak very honourably hereafter. Theſe ſteps were 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the reality of the queen's. intentions; 
and therefore we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that her majeſty had a very good deſign in placing her conſort, 
George prince of Denmark *, at the head of the admiralty; 
though to do this it was found requiſite to remove the earl of. 
Pembroke, then lord high-admiral, who was actually preparing, 
to go to ſea. It is true, a large penſion was offered him; but 
his lordſhip anſwered, with great generoſity and public ſpirit (, 

that however convenient it might be for his private intereſt, yet 
the accepting ſuch a penſion was inconſiſtent with his princi · 
ples; and therefore, fince he could not have the honour. of 
ſerving his country in-PERSON, he would endeavour to a0 it. 
by H1s EXAMPLE 5, ES Sd Ee BEBE Ms 
e PS MPT his own times, at il. p. 313. Leder, life of Joby 


duke of. Marlborough, vol. i. p. 94. Londoa Gazette, No h 
d London Gazette, Ne 3810. 
© Boyer's life of Queen Anne, Complete biſtory of Europe for _ 110% 
7. 154- London Gazette, No 3812, f ; 
t Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 373. £ 


of England, and George Churchill, eſq admiral of the blue, 


TRE 


The advancement of the earl of Pembroke to this eminem dignity. of lord, 


high-admiral of England, was not owing at all to court favour, but merely, as 


have binted before, to the expediency of leying | that board aſide, and lodging the 


| power of it in a ſingle hand, There were few of onr nobility who could have been a 
competitors for ſueh an office, and none with juſtice who could be preferred. to 


the earl of Pembroke. He had much prudence, which tempered great vivacity in 
his conſtitution, and zeal for the ſervice of his country, which was very obſervable 


in all his actions, though he did not make ſo much ſhew of it, as others might. | 


do in words. He had a ſteadineſs of mind, not to be ſhaken by power or titles, 
and a virtue ſo beroic, as not either the vices of theſe, or of worſe times could 
corrupt. He ſhewed, on this occaſion, his loyalty as well as ſpirit; for though 
he refuſed a penſion, yet, through the concle of her reign, he ſerved the queen 


LE aith 


' 
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The new lord high-admiral had a council appointed him by 
his commiſſion, vis. Sir George Rooke, Sir David Mitchell, 
George Churchill, eſq; and Richard Hill, eſq; who were to 
aſſiſt him with their advice, and alſo in the execution of his 
office v. How far all this was legal, has been, and, I believe, 
ever will remain, very doubtful z but at that time no body que- 
ſtioned it, and therefore we ſhall proceed to ſhew what was 
done under it, obſerving, as near as may be, the order of time 
in which events fell out, and that method in relating them, 
which is moſt likely to ſet them in a proper point of light i. 

The firſt expedition in the new reign, was that of Sir John 
Munden, rear-admiral of the red, which was intended for in- 
tercepting a ſquadron of French ſhips, that were to fail from 
the Groyne, in order to carry the new vice-roy of Mexico to 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. This defign was concerted by the 
carl of Pembroke; and Sir John was made choice of, on ac- 
count of the proofs he had given of both courage and conduct, 
as well as zeal and diligence, in the ſervice. He failed on the 
twelfth of May, 1102, with eight ſhips of the third rate, the 

Saliſbury, a fourth rate, and two frigates z when he was at ſea, 
he communicated his orders to his GE, which hitherto had 


with the'ſame cheerfulneſs and fidelity, as ik he had retaioed his poſt : and there- 
fore, in 1708, when prince George of Denmark died, her majeſty reſtored him 
to it. A full proof of her removing him at this time, from no other motive than 
that of making.way for her conſort, who had, been ſeyeral times mentioned for 
that high poſt in the late reign. 

n Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. U. p. 313. Oldmixon, vol-ii. Lon- 
don Gazette, No 3812. 

1 1 is not eaſy to find a reaſon why, ſince the illegality of this commiſſion was 
ſo quickly ſuſpected, it ſhould afterwards ly ſo long aſleep, and then be revived 
again, as ſoon as complaints were made to parliament of the conduct of the navy. 
Thoſe who adviſed this commiſſion, and thoſe who drew. it, were certainly very 
much to blame; and fince this is a charge of a high nature, and againſt great men, 
I think myſelf obliged to explain it particularly. As King William's creating a 
lord high-admiral, was a benefit to the public, ſo Queen Anne's commiſſion was 
an injury to it. For by appointing prince George of Denmark a council, ſhe 
eſtabliſhed again that evil which King William took away; and whereas the - 
powers of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty were ſettled by an expreſs act 
of parliament, here was a new board eſtabliſhed, veſted with like powers; but 
thoſe unknown to the Jaw, which could take notice only of the lord high-admi- 
ral, notwithſtanding that this cauucil of his was appointed by his commiſſion. 


c 
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been abſolutely ſecret. On the ſixteenth he found himſelf on 
the coaſt of Galicia; whereupon he ſent the Saliſbury and Dol- 
phin to gain intelligence, in which they failed. He then ſent 
them a ſecond time, and they brought off a Spaniſh boat and a 
French bark, with ſeveral priſoners, who aſſerted, that there 
were thirteen French ſhips of war, bound from Rochelle to 
the Groyne; and therefore Sir John iſſued the neceſſary orders 
for keeping his ſquadron between them and the ſhore, that he 
might be the better able to intercept them. "Theſe orders were 
iſſued on the twenty-ſeventh, and the very next day he diſco» 
vered fourteen fail between cape Prior and cape Ortugal, cloſe 
under the ſhore, to whom he inſtantly gave chace; but they 
outſailed him very much, and got into the Groyne before he 
could poſſibly come up with them. Theſe dates are ſettled from 
the minutes of the court-martial, which will be * 
tioned. | | 
Upon this he called a council of: war, whetcia:it it. was con- 
duded, that (ſince the accounts they had received from their 
priſoners agreed perfectly well, and ſeemed to make it clear, 
that there were no leſs than ſeventeen of the enemy's ſhips of 
war in the harbour, which was ſtrongly fortified, and had a 
narrow and dangerous entrance), it was therefore moſt expedi- 
ent for them to follow the latter part of their inſtructions, by 
which they were directed, in caſe they could do nothing on the 
coaſt of Spain, to repair into the Soundings, there to protect 
the trade, and to give notice of their return to the board of 
admiralty immediately, This Sir John accordingly did, about 
the middle of June; but then the ſquadron being much diſtreſ- 


fed for proviſions, it was found neceffary, on the twentieth of 


that month, to repair into port *, 
Tue 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 613. Where he obſerves, that after chaſing theſe 
fourteen ſail into the Groyne, Sir John Muden called a council of wooy * which 
his captains took into conſideration ; 

«I. The intelligerice from a perſon who belonged to a W e 
© ſhip, from Rochelle, aud ſome Spaniards taken from he ſhore; the former 
a affirming, that when he came from Rochelle, he left there twelve ſhips cf 
* war in the road, ready to fail to the Groyne with the firſt fair wind; that one 

of them bad _— bang. one fifty, and all the reſt ſixty; and that the 
« Fauleon 
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The miſcarriage of this deſign made a very great noiſe: it was 
diſcovered, that only eight of the twelve ſhips that had been 
chaſed into the Groyne were men of war, and that the reſt were 
only tranſports: it was alſo ſaid, that Sir John Munden had 
called off the Saliſbury, when ſhe was actually engaged with a 
French man of war, and that he had diſcharged the priſoners 
he had taken very precipitately. To quaſh theſe reports, and 
to explain the whole affair to the world, (which is, to be ſure, 
the beſt method in all fuch caſes), the high-admiral Prince 
George iſſued his commiſſion for a court-martial for the trial of 
Sir John Munden, at which ſeveral perſons of On, for 
their own: ſatisfaction, were preſent. 

This court ſat on board her majeſty's ſhipthe Queen, at Spithead, 
on the x3th of July, 170, where were preſent Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, admiral of the white, preſident, and the captains follow- 
ing, viz. Cole, Myngs, Leake, Greenhill, Turvill, Swanton, 
Good, Mayne, Ker, Clarke, Ward, Cooper, Bridges, Maynard, 
Crow, Littleton, and Hollyman, who being all ſworn, and 
having examined the ſeveral articles exhibited againſt rear-admi- 
ral Munden, gave their opinion, that he had fully cleared him- 
felf from the whole matter contained in them; and, as far as it 
appeared to the court, had complied with his inſtructions, and 
behaved himſelf with great zeal and diligence in the ſervice, 
But, a een this acquittal, it was thought OD to 


80 Faploan a e rate e en from us the laft year). was as going hither before 
* them. | 
II. That the <pentardss are very poſitive the duke of Albaguegne was at the 
** Groyne with two thouſand ſoldiers, and that there were alreagy in that port | 
* three French ſhips of war of fifty guns each, and twelve more expected from 
Rochelle; and ſince both theſe accounts ſo well agreed, and it was judged there 
«« were ſeventeen (ſhips of war in the port, that the place was ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
« and the paſſage thereinto very difficult, it was unanimouſly determined, that 
e they could not be attempted there with any probability of ſucceſs; and that, 
© by remaining in the ſtation, they could not have any proſpect of doing ſervice ;. 
« ſo that it was Judged proper to * into the n, for protecting the 
« trade.” 
I Tn the London Gazette; No. 383 = we find * following miele. 6e Wind- 
«4 ſor, Anguſt 9. The queen having required the proceedings upon the trial of 
Sir John Munden, rear-admiral of the red ſquadron, to be laid before her, and 
having conſidered all the circymſtances relating to the expedition to, Coruna,” 
her wizeſty, finding that Sir Jehn Munden bas not done his duty purſuant to 


Wa 


6. >...” 


happily prove * WY other. 
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lay him aſide, that the ſtrictneſs and impartiality of the new 
adminiſtration might the better appear . 

Biſhop Burnet indeed charges Sir John Munden Naw with 
ſtupidity and cowardice, and blames Sir George'Rooke ' (till 
more, for having recommended ſuch a man . But Mr. Old- 
mixon, who was of the ſame party with the biſhop; is pleaſed 
to ſuggeſt, that it was not ſo much for any fault he had com- 
mitted, but beeauſe he was not in Sir George Rookce's good 
graces, that _ 8 eee e diſmiffed . For ay th own 


A 
„ 8 - o = 
$39 . 
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« his inftrodtions, * not think fe to . kim A ber N — has 


therefore declared her pleaſure, that his royal highneſs the lord high-admiral 
« of England, ſhoulq4 immediately diſcharge him from his poſt aod command in 


the royal navy; and his royal bighneſs has accordingly given the neceſſary or- 
« ders for it.. Sce Sir Joha Munden's juſtification. of himſelf, in a letter to a 


worthy friend, dated Auguſt 9, 2703, in the appendix t to the firſt volume of the 


annals of Queen Anne, p. 5. 


m Complete hiſtory of Europe for 1702, p. 178. f | 
a This is {6 harlh a charge, that T find myſelf obliged to _— k 5 420 


the biſhop's ow] words, which are theſe: enn 


„Advice was ſent over from Holland of a fleet that bad ſailed * 3 
« and was ordered to call. in at the Groyne. Munden was recommended by 
« Rooke to be ſent againſt this fleet; but though he came ud to them with a ſu- 
« perior force; yet he behaved himſelf ſo ilt, and fo unſucceſsfully, that a coun- 
eil of war was ordered-to ſit on him. They indeed acquitted: him; ſome ex- 
« culing themſelves, by ſaying, that, if they had condemned him, the puniſh. 
„ ment was death, whereas they thought his errors flowed from a want of ſenſe, 
* ſo that it would have been hard to condemn him for a defect of that which na- 
„time Nad not given him. Thoſe who recommended him to the employment 


- 4 ſectyed to be more in fault.“ Rut Mr. Secretary Burchet, who was better ae - 


quainted with all the proceedings on this affair than the biſhop could poſſibly be, 


delivers his judgrhent in theſe words: This was a very unlucky accident ; yet 


«© the fame misfortune might have happened to any other good officer as' welt 28 


Sir John Munden, who (to do him juſtice) had, during his long ſervice in the 


6 fleet, behaved him ſelf with zeal, courage, and baelity ; and though himſelf 
« and all the captains in the ſquadron did unanimouſly conchide, that at ſeaſt 
« twelve of the fourteen hips which they chaſed into the Groyne were men of 


% war, their number agreeing exactly with the intelligence from ſeveral perſons 


© taken from the ſhore; yet, even in that caſe, it is reaſonable to think that he 


* would have given a very good account of this affair, cuuld' he poſſibly have . 


© come up with them.” Naval hiſtory, p. 6r3. 


o Oldmixon's hiſtery of England, vol. ii. p. 289. It is very remarkable, that 
though theſe two writers flatly contradict one another, yet they agree in having 
each a ſtroke at Sir George Rooke; but as their agen: are Wee fo er r 
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part, I ami inclined to believe what the preſident and council of 
war declared upon their oaths, that this officer did his duty as 
far as he poſſibly could, and it would be a very great ſatisfac- 
tion to me, if I could account as well for every miſcarriage that 
I ſhall be obliged to relate in the courſe of this work ?. 
On the 4th of May, 1702, her majeſty declared war againft 
France and Spain a; and I mention it, becauſe this declaration 
was thought neceſſary before the grand fleet ſailed 3 the deſign 
of which, as far as I am able to judge, has been hitherto very 
imperfectly accounted for. The great view of King William, 
(for it was by him the Cadiz expedition had been concerted), 
was to prevent the French from getting poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies; or at leaft to prevent their keeping them long, if 
they did. With this view he reſolved to ſend a grand fleet, un- 
der the command of the then high-admiral, the earl of Pem- 
broke, with a body of land- forces, under the command of the 
duke of Ormond, on board, to make themſelves maſters of 
Cadiz. By this means, and by the help of a ſquadron he had 
ſent into the Weſt-Indies, and which was to have been follow. 
ed by another, as ſoon as Cadiz was taken, he hoped this might 
be effected; and he knew very well, if this could be once done, 
an end would be put to all the French deſigns, and they muſt 
be obliged to terminate the matter to the ſatisfaction, at leaſt, 
of the maritime powers . 
The ſcheme was undoubtedly very well laid, and the ſecret 
ſurpriſingly well kept ; for though the preparing of fo great an 
armament could not be hid, yet the intent of it was fo effectu- 
ally concealed, that not only France and Spain, but Portugal 
too, that crown being then in alliance with France and Spain, 
had equal cauſe to be alarmed z which had conſequences very 
favourable to the grand alliance in all thoſe countries, as will 
hereafter fully appear. In ſome caſes, delay does as, much as 
deſpatch in others. All the maritime provinces: in the Bente 


p Melee biſtorique & bas pour Panne 1102, vol. 1. p. 207, 234- The 
truth ſeems to be, his acquittal was an act of juſtice, the removing him a ſtroke of 
policy. Ar the beginning of the former war King William rewarded a well-timed- 
_temerity : at the opening of this, Queen Anne puniſhed an ill timed caution. 

4 London Gazette, No 380. Complete hiſtory of Europe for 1702, p. 1 37. 


r The more this ſcheme is conſidered, and Re better it is underſtood, the more 
it will be admired. | 
k and 
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und Trench dominions were alarmed, the Italian ſtates were in- 
timidated; in ſhort, it every where emboldened thoſe who were 
inclinod to the high allies to declare; and, on the other hand, 
heightened the fears of thoſe who, but for them, would have 
eſpouſed the intereſt of King Philip. 5 
After the queen's acceſſion, Sir George Rooke (as we . 
| ſerved) was declared admiral of this fleet, vice-admiral and 
lieutenant of the admiralty of England, and lieutenant of the 
fleets and ſcas of this kingdom; the duke of Ormond remained, 
as before, general of the land-forcesz and the Dutch having 
joined the fleet with their ſquadron, which had alſo its quota of 
troops on board, the admiral hoiſted the union flag on board 
the Royal Sovereign on the thirtieth of May, 11025 and on 
the firſt of June his royal highneſs the prince of Denmark dined 
on board the admiral, and took a view of the fleet and army, 
which was ſoon in a condition to fail*, Beſides Sir George 
Rooke, there were the following flags, vis. Vice-admiral IIop- 
ſon, who carried a red flag at the fore-top-maſt-head of the 
Prince George; - Rear-admiral Fairbourne, who carried the 
white at the mizen-top-maſt=head of the St. George; and Rear- 
admiral Graydon, who carried the blue flag in the fame man- 
ner in the Triumph. There were five Dutch flags, viz. two 
lieutenant-admirals, two vice-admirals, and a rear. The Rrength 
of this ſteet conſiſted in thirty Englifh and twenty Dutch ſhips of 
the line, excluſive of ſmall veſſels and tenders, which made in 
all about 160 ſail. As to the troops, the Engliſh conſiſted of 
9663, including officers, and the Dutch of 4138, in all 13801 <. 
i Burner's Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 514, 330. Oldmizon's hillory 
of the Stuarts, vol, ii, p. 289. Burchet's naval hiſtory; book v. chap. x. Lon - 
don Gazette, No. 3816, 3820. See alſo an impartial account of all the material 
tranſactions of the grand fleet and land- forces, from their firſt ſetting out from 
Spithead, June 29, till his grace the duke of Ormond's arrival at Deal, Novem- 


ber 7, 1904, in which is included a particilar relation of the expedition at Cadiz; 
and the glorious viſtory at Vigo, by an offices that was preſent in theſe aQions, 
London, 1703, 4to. 

© That this was a very great force, and that the publie had reaſon to frame ſan- 
guine expectations to them ſolves as to its ſucceſs, all the world muſt allow : but, 
on the other hand, our expectatlons ought never to prejudice us ſo far, as to te- 
ſolve not to be ſatisfied with a juſt account of their diſappointments. Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, that Sir Deorge Rooke ſpoke roldly of the expedition befote he 
failed ; and this he tells us, to prove that Sir George intended to do the enemy 
vo bort. But the miſchief lies here, that Sir George pres Mar ſhauld do no 
Vo L. III. B ; grout | 
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On the nineteenth of June the fleet weighed from Spithead, 
and came to an anchor at St. Helen's. On the twenty-ſecond 
the two rear-admirals, Fairbourne and Graydon, were detach- 
ed with a ſquadron of thirty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, with in- 
ſtructions firſt to look into the Groyne, and in caſe there were 
any French ſhips there, to block them up; but if not, to cruize 
ten or twelve leagues N. W. of wag Finiſterre, till they ſhould 
be joined by the fleet u. 

On the tenth of Auguſt the feet reached the rock of Liſbon, 
where the next day they held a council of war. On the twelfth 
they came before Cadiz, and anchored at the diſtance of two 
leagues from the city, Sir Thomas Smith, quarter-maſter-gene- 
ral, having viewed and ſounded the ſhore on the back ſide of 
the iſle of Leon, in which Cadiz ftands, and reported, that 
there were very convenient bays to make a deſcent: the duke 
of Ormond vehemently infiſted, in a council of war, upon land- 
ing in that iſle, in order to make a ſudden and vigorous attack 
upon the town, where the conſternation was ſo great, that, in 
all probability, the enterprize would have ſucceeded ; but ſeveral 
of the council, efpecially the ſea-officers, oppoſing the duke's 
motion, .it was refolved, that the army ſhould firſt take the 
fort of St. Catharine and port St. Mary, to facilitate thereby a 
nearer approach to Cadiz v. 

The next day the duke of Ormond gent a trumpet with a let» 
ter to Don Scipio de Brancacio, the governor, whom the duke 
had known in the Spaniſh ſervice, in the laſt confederate war; 
but in anſwer to the letter, inviting him to ſubmit to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Brancacio declared he would acquit himſelf honour- 
ably of the. truſt that was repoſed in him by the king *, On 
a PS N e 
great good, becauſe this ©zpe@:tion was of a dondiful nature z for, on the one 


hand, they were enjoined to ſpeak to the Spaniards as friends, - and at the ſame 
time, were order to att againſt them as foes. 


u Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 619. The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1502, 


| p. 279. London Gazette, No. 3821. 


w Oldmixon's hiſtary of the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 290. Annals of _ Anda, 
vol. i. p. 19. London Gazette, No. 3842, 3643. 
x The reader will be better ſatisfied as to this matter, if he e Pa * 5 


tions of Lamberti, tome ii. p. 251. When the duke of Ormond fummoned fort 


st. Catherine, he declared, that, if the governor did not accept his terms, he 
thould de hanged, and none of bis n, receive quarter. To this the governor 
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the fifteenth of Auguſt, the duke of Ormond landed his forces 
in the bay of Bulls, above a mile on the left of St: Catherine's 
fort, the cannon of which fired on his men all the while, but 
with little execution v. The firſt that landed were twelve hun- 
dred grenadiers, led by Brigadier Pallant and the earl of Don- 
negal; they were obliged to wade to the ſhore, and were all 
very wet when they reached it. In the mean time Captain Jum- 
per in the Lenox, and ſome Engliſh and Dutch light frigates, 
kept firing on the horſe that appeared-near the coaſt, and they 
were ſoon after repulſed by the Engliſh foot . 

The duke of Ormond, as ſoon as the troops were landed, ſent 
to ſummon fort St. Catherine; but the governor replied, he had 
cannon mounted, with powder and ball ſuſficient to receive him, 
On the ſixteenth, the whole army marched to a camp marked 
out for them near La Rotta, a town within a league of the 
place where they landed, from which moſt of the inhabitants 
were fled; but ſtrict orders being given againſt plundering, 
many of them returned; and had the Spaniards given due at- 
tention. to the duke's declaration, publiſhed at his firſt coming 
on the Spaniſh coaſt, they needed not to have been in any con- 


ſternation. 


The duke of Ormond having left a garriſon of three hundred 
men in La Rotta, marched on the twentieth of Auguſt towards 
Port St. Mary's. Some ſquadrons of Spanith horſe, about fix 
hundred in number, fired upon #he duke's advanced guards, and 


killed Lieutenant-Colonel Gore's horſe amongſt the dragoons, 


anſxered, with great ſpirit and juſtice, ** That, if he myſt be hanged, it was all 
one to him whether by the duke of Ormond or the governor of Cadiz; and 
« therefore he deſired leave to ſend to him for his orders, which was refuſed.” 
Theſe quick proceedings, inftcad of drawing the Spaniards to declare for the 
houſe of Auſtria, rendered them averſe to it. At leaſt this was Sir George 
Rooke's ſeoriment, who did all he could to ſerver the common cauſe without 
provoking the people * that country, whom his inſtructions directed him to 
protect. | 


The complete hiſtory of Eurape for 1702, p. 312, 313. — vol. ü. 
London Gazette, No. 3845. 


2 Mercure hiſtorique & politique porff Vanne 1702, vol, ii. p. 312, 313. The 


| prince of Heſſe d'Armſtadt was the pringipal mover of this expedition, He per- 


ſuaded the miniſters at Vienna, London, aud the Hague, having firſt perſuaded 
himſelf, the Spaniards in general were zealous for the hauſe of Auſtria, The con- 
ſequences by no means made this good, as the duke aud adavral fogud. * 


'B 2 ; but 
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Mut retired on the apprgach of the Engliſh grenadiers, of whom 
a detachment, under Colonel Pierce of the guards, were ſent to 
take fort St. Catherine; which they did, and made a hundred 
aid ttrenty Spattiards prifoners of war . The duke entered 
Port Ye. Mary, attended by moſt of the um officers, vis, 
Bit Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant-general; the cart of Portmore, 
Sir Charles O'Hara, and Baron Spaar, majors-general; Colonel 
geymour, Colonel Lloyd; Colonel Matthews, Colonel Hamilton, 
arid Cobönel Pallant, new brigadiers-general : and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrict orders the duke bad iſſued againft plunder, there 
ws a very great failing in the execution of them, for which 
Fir Henry Bellaſis and Sir Charles O Hara were put under ar- 
reſt», When they came to England, Bellaſis was difmiſſed the 
feroice; and . + 0 _ e ee pages hee did n 
rrivate. 

Mr. Metbuen, her majeſty's envoy in Pore in a wetter to 
the duke of Oratond, dated Auguſt the firſt, gave this whole- 
tome advice concerning the conduct of the army; that the point 
of greateſt iraportance was, to inſinuate to the Spaniards, and 
thew by their proceedings, that they came not as enemies to 
Spain, but only to free them from France, and give them affiſt- 
ance to eſtabliſh themſelves under the government of the houſe 
of Auſtria. It being found too diffcult to approach Cadiz 
while the Spaniards were in poſſeſſion of Matagorda fort, over 
againſt the Puntal, it was ordered to be attacked, and a battery 
of four pieces of cannon erected againſt it; but upon every fit. 
ing che guns ſunk into the ſands, and, ar a fruitleſs attempt, 
the deſign was given over, and the troops ordered to embark, 
which was done accordingly, with intention to make the beſt of 
their way home. Tbe Spaniards did indeed endeavour to dif-. 
turb them in their retreat, but with very little ſuccefs; a de- 
tachment of Engliſh and Dutch troops, under the command of 
Colonel Fox, haying quickly repulied them, with the loſs of a 
few of their horſe who were the moſt forward in the attack, 


- re hiſtory of his own times, vol. it. p. 237 Oldmixon' 5 hiſtory of 
tie Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 299. Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 620, 62 7. 


b Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 35: London Gazette, No. 3847. 


c Burchct's naval hiſtory, p. 622, 6:3. The complete hiſtory of Europe toy 
x 76a, D. 349. London Grzette, No. 3950, 3838. 
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which diſcouraged: the reſt fo, that fey or none of our people 
were loſt in getting aboard their ſhips 4. 

In moſt of our hiſtorians, the Cadiz expedition is treated as 
not much to the reputation of the nation in general, and of Sir f 
George Rooke in particular. As to the diſorders at St. Mary's, 
of which we ſhall hear much mare in another place, they did 


not at all affect Sir George Rooke, who had nothing to do 


with them, nor was ever charged with them. That he did not 
purſue with great eagerneſs the burning the ſhips, or deſtroying 
the place, has indeed been itaputed to him as an act of bad 
conduct. Biſhop Burnet charges him with it flatly, and fays, 
that, before he went out, he had in a manner determined not 
to do the enemy much hurt. I believe this prelate ſpoke as 
he thought z but as to Sir George, I am thoroughly perſuaded 
that when he went out, and while he was out, he intended no- 
thing more or leſs, than to obey his inſtructions. 

As to the ſpirit of theſe, we may eaſily gueſs at it t from the 
paſſage in Mr. Methuen's letter, before cited, which very fully 


ſhevs, that this expedition was originally concerted on a ſuppo- 


ſition, that the Spaniards had a natural affection for the houſe 
of Auſtria, and would join with us in their favour againſt. the 
French. But in this it ſeems we were miſtaken. and yet it was 
not thought proper to make this concluſion too haſtily, eſpecial- 
ly after what paſſed at Port St. Mary's, which, conſidering the 
diſpofition of the nation, might be preſumed to have provoked 
the Spaniards to a degree not to be appeaſed by all the fine 
words we gave them in our manifeſts t. A candid. reader wilt 
therefore eaſily diſcern the true reaſon of Sir George's conduct. 
He thought it madneſs to expoſe the lives of the queen's ſubjects, 


d The truth of the matter was, that the confederates 88 Cadiz 6 a SY 
better ſi:uxtion than they expected, themſelves worſe rectived than "they hoped, 
and the general officers ſo much divided in their opinions,” that à retreat was 
thought more zdviſcable than any other meaſure in à connci} of war. If Fir 
George Rooke, before he put to ſea, foreſaw any of the difficulties they then met 
with, few people at this time of day, 1 believe, think ſuch a foreſight a diſeredi 
to him, either as a ſtateſman or an admiral. As to his own conduct, he was call 
to an account for it before the houſe of lords, and, as we ſhall ſee rb de- 
fenced it fo well, that no imputation could be oy upon him. 1 
_ © Hiſtory of his on times, volt, ii. p. 330. e Me 4 


f The complete hiſtory of Europe for 2502, p. 316. 5 
| where 
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where they might be ſpared to better advantage, and therefore 
was not over fond of burning towns, and cutting throats, to 
convince the Spaniards of our hearty affection for them; 
which, however, was the language of our declarations and his 
inſtructions 5. Mr. Oldmixon, therefore, concludes, after a 
candid relation of facts, very juſtly, and like a man of honour, 
that however the nation's expectations might be diſappointed 
in the Cadiz expedition, yet there was nothing blameable in 
the conduct, either of the duke of Ormond or Sir George 
Rooke®. Foreign writers do the ſame juſtice to our comman- 
ders, and even ſuch of thoſe authors as are viſibly in the French 
intereſt; ſo that if we decide according to evidence, it is im- 
poſſible for us to join in that clamour, which diſcontented peo- 
ple raiſed upon this occaſion i, 

While the admiral was intent on bringing che fleet and forces 
ſafely home, providence put it in his power to do his country a 
more ſignal and effectual ſervice, than even the taking of Cadiz 
would have been. Captain Hardy, who commanded her majeſ- 
ty's ſhip the Pembroke, was ſent to water in Lagos bay, where 


6 This is the ſubſtance of Sir George Rooke's defence before the houſe of 
lords, who inquired into this affair, and addreſſed the queen, that the duke of 
Ocmond and Sir George Rooke might lay the whole tranſaftion before them, 
which was done in the beginning of the next year, and what 1 have offered in the 
text, is only to avoid repetitions. A more diſtioct account of the inquiry will 
aiterwards be found in the memoirs of Sir George Rooke, 

b Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 292. The reader will obſcrve, that I lay 
hold of every opportunity of doing juſtice to our hiſtorians, and therefore, I hope 
will believe, that whenever I differ with them, it is purely out of reſpect to truth. 

i The French hiſtorians ſay, that the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, whom the 
emperor had appointed general and commander in chief of fuch Spanizrds as 
ſhoul4 manifeſt their fidelity to the houſe of Auſtria, did little or no ſervice by 
the violent memorials which he publiſhed, filled with perſonal reproaches and 
warm threats 2gainſt ſuch as adhered to King Philip. At firſt, however, it is ad- 
mitted, that the Spaniards did not ſhew any great zeal for their new prince ; but 
after they were provoked by the barbaritics committed at the port of St. Mary, 
they loſt all patience, and fought with ſuch bitterneſs and indignation, as is ſcorce 

to be expreſſed. The ſame hiſtorians ſay, that the duke of Ormond, and his 
forces, when they attacked Matagorda fort, were expoſed to a- prodigious fire from 
the place, while they were able to form no better battery than two field pieces, 
and two ſmall mortars, the ground being ſo ſwampy, as not to bear heavy artil- 


| lery. Hiſtoire militaire, tome iii. p. 702. Limieres, tome iii. p. 101. Larrey, 
tome iii. p. 544+ | 
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he underſtood from his converſation with the French conſul, 


who induſtriouſly ſought it in order to boaſt of their good for- 
tune, that they had lately received great news, though he would 


not tell him what it was k. Soon after arrived an expreſs from 
Liſbon, with letters for the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen; 
which, when he was informed they were no longer on board 
the fleet, he refuſed to deliver, and actually carried them back 


to Liſbon. In difcourſe, however, he told Captain Hardy, that 


the galleons, under the convoy of a French ſquadron, put into 
Vigo the ſixteenth of September. Captain Hardy made. what 
haſte he could with this news to the fleet, with which, how- 
ever, he did not meet until the third of Oftober, and even 
then the wind blew ſo hard, that he found it impoſſible to ſpeak 
with the admiral till the ſixth, when he informed him of what 
he had heard |, : "3-4 
Upon this Sir George called a council of war immediately, 
compoſed of the Engliſh-and Dutch'flag-officers, by whom it was 
reſolved to ſail, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, to the port of Vigo, 
and attack the enemy. In order to this, ſome ſmall veſſels were 
detached to make a diſcovery of the enemy's force, which was 


done effectually by the Kent's boat; and the captain underſtood 


that Monſ. Chatteau-Renault's ſquadron of French men of war, 
and the Spaniſh galleons, were all in that harbour; but the 


wind blowing a ſtorm, drove the fleet to the northwards as far 


as Cape Finiſterre, and it came not before the place till the 


eleventh of October n. The paſſage into the harbour was not 


\ 


* Captain Hardy, on his arrival in England, was preſented to the queen, who 
was plcaſed to confer the honour of -knighthood on him, in conſideration of his 
good ſer vice, in gaiaing and giving to Admiral Rooke the intelligence, which 
was, the occaſion of the great ſucceſs at Vigo. London Gazette, No. 3838. 

| Memoirs pour Fhiſtoire d'Eſpagne, par le marquis de St. Philippe, vol. i. 
p. 185, This bad behaviour had a terrible effect, for it gave the Spaniards aa 
idea, that they wereto have to do with an impious, drunken, and devauched 
people, without morals, and without diſcipline, 

m After reading this account, it muſt furprize any man to bn that biſhop 
Burnet charges the admiral with want of diligence, neglect of duty, and a diſ- 
like to this ſervice; when nothing can be plainer, than that he acted, through» 
out the whole of this buſineſs, with all imaginable vigour; and that, if he had 
been inclined to do otherwiſe, he had the faireſt opportunities that could poſſi., 
bly have offered, for avoiding or delaying the attack. 
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above three quarters of a mile over, with a battery of eight 
braſs, and twelve iron guns on the north fide, and on the ſouth 
was 2 platform of twenty braſs guns, and twenty iron guns, as 
alfo a ſtone fort, with a breaſt-work and deep trench before it, 
ten guns mounted, and five hundred men in it. There was, 
from one ſide of the harbour to the other, a ſtrong boom, 
compoſed of ſhips- yards and top-maſts, faſtened together with 
three-nch-rope, very thick, and underneath with hauſers and 
cables. The top-chain at each end was moored to a ſeventy 
gun ſhip, the one was valled the Hope, which had been taken 
from the Engliſh, and the other was the Bourbone . Within 
the boom were moored five ſhips, of between ſixty and ſeventy 
guns each, with their broadſides fronting the entrance cf the 
paſſage, ſo as that they might fire at any erred 
the boom, forts, and platform o. 
The admirals removed the flags from the gon ſhips into 
third rates, the firſt and ſecond rates being all too big to go in. 
Sir George Rooke went out of the Royal Sovereign into the 
Somerſet ; Admiral Hopſon out of the Prince George into the 
Torbay ; Admiral Fairbourne out of the St. George into the 
Eſſex; and Admiral Graydon out of the Triumph into the 
Northumberland, A detachment of fifteen Engliſh, and ten 
Dutch men of war, with all their fire-ſhips, frigates, and bombs 
veſſels, were ordered to 3 the r 

The 


® Quincy hiſtoire militaire de Louis IV. tome iii. p. 717. Marquis de Santa- 
Cruz refleftions militaires et politiques, tome viii. p. 93, 94. Mcmoires pour 
fervir a Fhiſtoire d'Eſpagne, par le mar quis de St. Pine vol. i. p. 201,209. 

o The French writers are very copious in their deſcription of the meaſures taken 
by the French admiral for the defence of the fleet; and indeed it muſt be allowed 
that the diſpoſition was as good as the place would admit. The count de Chattes u- 


Renault was a very gallant and experienced officer; and if, as theſe writers fay, his 


reputation was heightened by this accident, then it plainly proves, that our offi 
cers atted as well as men could be expected to aft, Hiſtoire militaire, tome iii. 
p. 719, Rapin Thoyras continue, tome xi. p. 487. Memoires hiſtoriques, et 
chonologiques. 

P It is perſectly clear from his manner of making this attack, that Sir George 
Rooke had the honour of his country as much at heart as any man could have; 


und it is very ſtrange, that among ſo many obſervations, =o body ſhould take 


notice of the great prudence ſhewn in the forming this diſpoſition, and the cou- 
rage and alacrity of the admirals, in quitting the large ſhips, that they might 
Have u ſhare in the dr, as well as in the reputation of this action. If it had 

2 miſcarried, 
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Tue duke of Ormond, to facilitate this attack, landed pn the. 
fourk ſide of the river, at the diſtance of about fix,miles from 
Vigo, t#o'thouland five hundred men; then Lord Sbannon, 

at the head of five hundred men, attacked a ſtone fort at. the 
entrance of the harbour, and having made himſelf maſter pa | 
platform of forty pieces of cannon, the French governor, Monſ. 
$9zel, ordered the gates of the plate to be thrown optny, Wu 

a reſolution to have forced his way through the Englith,troops: 
Put though there was great bravery, yet there as bin very lit- 

tle judgment in this action; for his order was noſooner,gheved 
than the grenadiers entered the place ſword in hind, A forced 
the garriſon, conſiſting of French and Spaniards, "is. number 
about three hundred and fifty, to ſurrender prifbners of war 9. 
This was a congueſt of the laſt importance, and obtained much 
ſooner than the enemy expected, who might otherwiſe have 
prevented it, fince they had in the neighbourhood a body of at 
leaſt ten thouſand men, under the command of the prince of 
Brabangon. It was likewife of prodigious conſequence in reſpect 
to the fret, ſince our ſhips would have been exceſſively ——_ 
by the fire from that platform and fort .. e 
As ſoon, therefore, as our flag was ſeen fiying fromk the | 
place, the ſhips advanced, and Vice-admiral Hopſon in the Tor- 
bay, crowding all the ſail he could, ran directly againſt the 
boom, broke it, and then the Kent, with the reſt of the ſqua - 
dron, Engliſh and Dutch, entered the harbour. The enemy 
made a prodigious fire upon them, both from their ſhips and 
batteries on ſhbrez till the latter Wer by our ery, 
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miſcarricd, we ſhould haye had refleQions enovgh, on the CERT $, miſtakes in 

this matter; and methinks It is a. little bard to paſs in levee, this. extraordinary - 

mark of his conduCt, and leave i it to be commended as it is by the Dusch hiſtori ». 
ans only; as if they alone kay how. to value n * we TY, cogcer ned, on. 
to leſſen and traduce 3 Gn 

d The duke of 8 has of he 3 28 all the way; theovch, 
bad roads at the bead gf the trogps. Lord Viſcount, Shaupon,, TR mapded 
the attack, diſtinguiſhed himſelf exccedingly, and all the ge © forces in 
general heh· ved with the utmęſt (icit and intrepidity..,.. | 

The French, writers ſay, that at the firſt appearance of the duke of Ormond's 6- 
grenadie: $ the Spenjiſh militia threw don their arms ad fled ; aud they like wiſe 


admit, that they forced their, v on the opening re as is hi Beth in our _ 
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who ſeeing the execution done by their guns on the fleet, be- 
haved with incredible reſolution. In the mean time one of 
the enemy's fire-ſhips had laid the Torbay on board, and had 
certainly burnt her, but that luckily the fire-ſhip had a great 
quantity of ſnuff on board, which extinguiſhed the flames when 
ſhe came to blow up: yet the vice-admiral did not abſolutely 
eſcape. Her fore-top-maſt was ſhot by the board, moſt of the 
fails burnt or ſcorched, the fore-yard conſumed to a coal, the 
larboard ſhrowds, fore and aft,. burnt at the dead eyes, ſeveral 
ports blown off the hinges, her larboard- ſide entirely ſcorched, 
one hundred and fifteen men killed and drowned ; of whom 
about ſixty jumped over-board as ſoon as they were grappled 
by the fire-ſhip. The vice-admiral, when he found her in this 
condition, went on board the Monmouth, and hoiſted his flag 
there. 

In the mean time Captain William Bokenham, in the Aſſo- 
ciation, a ſhip of ninety guns, lay with her broadſide to the 
battery on the left of the harbour, which was ſoon diſabled; 
and Captain Francis Wyvill in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the ſame 
force, was ſent to batter the fort on the other ſide, which was 
a very dangerous and troubleſome ſervice, ſince the enemy's 
ſhot pierced the ſhip through and though, and for ſome time 
he durſt not fire a gun, becauſe our troops were between him 
and the fort; but they ſoon drove the enemy from their poſt, 
and then the ſtruggle was, between the French firing and our 
men endeavouring to ſave their ſhips and the galleons. In this 
diſpute the Aſſociation had her main-maſt ſhot, two men killed, 
the Kent had her fore-maſt ſhot, and the boatſwain wounded ; 
the Barfleur had her main-maſt ſhot, two men killed, and two 


wounded; the Mary had her bowſprit ſhot*. Of the troops 


there were only two lieutenants and thirty men killed, and four 
ſuperior officers wounded a very inconſiderable loſs, conſider. 


$ Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 627, Complete hiſt. of Europe for r902, p. 388. 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 291. 


t It is very apparent from this account, that the action was extremely warm, 


and that all who were concerned in it did their duty; and if we conſider how ma- 


ny attempts of the ſame kind failed in the former reign, and with how ſmall a 
Joſs this great action was atokieved; we ſhall be ſatisficd that all our admirals de- 


ferved the higheſt commendations. 
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ing that the enemy had fifteen French men of war, two fri- 
gates, and a fire-ſhip, burnt, ſunk, or taken; as were alſo ſe- 
venteen galleons. As for the particulars of the enemy's loſs, 
and of what we gained by this great victory, they are account- 
ed for at the bottom of the page u. 

This event gave a great deal of trouble to the Paris gazetteer: 
when he firſt ſpoke of this misfortune he affirmed, that all the 
plate was carried on ſhore, and ſecured, and that we had five 
men of war ſunk in the attack. Afterwards he retracted the 
firſt part of the tale, and owned that a little filver was taken 
but then he added, that nine of our ſhips were wrecked in their 
return, and all their men loſt ; which ſhews how great an im- 
preſſion this loſs made on thoſe 'who had the direction of this 
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u French ſhips N burnt, and N of guns 
run aſhore. L' Eſperance, | 720 
Ships burnt, No of yung; L'Aſace, 100 66 
Le Fort, 76 : * — 
L'Enflame, 22 64 184 
Le Prident, © 82 e | 

Le Solide, 36 Taken by the Dutch. 
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$ La Dauphine, / „ Lab Le Bourbon, 63 
e L' Eaterprenant, 22 Le Superbe, 70 
5 La Choquante, cune Sada —O—© © aprnbag 60 
5 | | 334 Le Voluntaire, 46 
r Le Favori, a fire-ſhip. | Le Triton, ' 4% 
8 Eight advice- boats. | G i | | 4 — 
8 „ 32 
Taken by the Engliſh, and brought Total, ſhips, 21. guns, 960 
Le Prompt, | 76 
Le Firme,- oth 


Six galleons were taken by the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch, who ſunk fix. 
1 to the wealth on board the galleons, we never had any exact account of it. 
It is certain, that the Spanith and French ſhips had been twenty-five days in 
Vigo harbour, before the confederates arrived there, in which time they debarked 
the beſt part of the plate and rich goods, and ſent them up the country. The 
galleons had on board when they arrived, twenty millions of pieces of eight, be- 
ſides merchandize, which was thought of equal value. Of the ſilver, fourteen 
millions were ſaved; of the goods about five. Four millions of plate were de- 
ſtroyed, with ten millions of merchandize; and about two millions in Wyer, and 
five in goods, were NY away dy the CO apd HYD. 
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gazette. Father Daniel gives a pretty fair account of this Mats 
ter, and a late French hiſtorian very candidly owns, that by 
this blow the naval power of France was ſo deeply SOR, 
as that ſhe never recovered it during the war “. 

"There were certain circumſtances attending this. ſucceſs of 
out at Vigo, which heightened: its luſtre not 2 little. Our 
ſtateſmen had all along kept their eyes upon the galleans,, and 
had actually fitted out a ſquadron on purpoſe to intercept. them, 
under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. Orders likewiſe 
had been ſent to Sir George Raake, by the carl of Notting 
ham, which never reached him z and after all their precautions, 
Sir Cloudeſley JhovePs ſquadron would ſcarce have been ſtrong 
enough to have undertaken ſo dangerous an enterprize. Yet 
Biſhop Burnet, not at all dazzled with the brightneſs: of this 
exploit, tells us, that Sir George Rooke performed this ſervice 
very unwillinoly, and did not make the uſe of it he might have 
done; in which; no doubt, he was impoſed on, — the fact 
upon which he grounds it, is certainly falſe x. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel arrived on the ſixteenth of Otiober, 
as the troops were embarking, and the admiral left him at Vigo, 
with orders to ſee the French men of war, and the galleons 
that we had taken, and that were in a condition to be brought 
to England, carefully rigged, and properly ſupplied with men. 
He was likewiſe directed to burn ſuch as could not be brought 
home, and to take the beſt care he could to prevent embezzle- 
ments; and having appointed 'a ſtrong ſquadron for this ſer- 
vice, the admiral, with the reſt of the fleet, and one of the 
Spaniſh galleons, ſailed home, and arrived in the Downs, on on 
the leventl of November, 1702, from whom the rent 2 


2 | 


'W See the complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1708” p. 301. 

* If Sir, George Rooke had been ſo negligent as the biſhop makes him, we bad 
certainly never heard of the Spaniſh fleet at Vigo at all; for thoygh the biſhop 
fays, that the admiral ſent to none of the ports, (whereas expreſſes were ſent to 
them all from Liſbon), yet the matter of fact is clearly this, that Sir George ſent 
Captain Hardy to Lagos bay, add there he met with the only expreſs that way 
ſent from Liſbon; ſo that here we have a charge, not only without proof, hut 
directly in the teeth of proof. Burchet' s vavel hiſtory, p. 629. - Burnet's hiſtory 
of his own times, vol. ii. p. 332. | Oldmixon's hiſtory of the n. vol. ii. P, 
291, 292. Annals of Queen 8 855 8 i. 5 134, 155. 2 pt 
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nere, about the middle of the month, ſent round to Cha- 


tham Y, 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in the ſpace of a work, put the French 
men of war, and other prizes, into the beſt condition poſſible; 
took out all the lading from a galleon, which was made prize 
by the Mary, and brought along with him the Dartmouth, 
which had been taken from us in the laſt war, and was now. 
made prizes by Captain Wyvill but as there was another ſhip 
of that name in the navy, this prize was called the Vigo. He 
alſo took out of the French ſhips that were run on ſbore, fifty 
braſs guns, and brought off ſixty more from the forts and bat, 
teries; aſter which, on the twenty-fourth of October, he ſet 
fire to the ſhips he could not bring away. The next day he 
left Vigo, but it proving calm, he anchored in the channel be- 
tween. that port and Bayonne, where he ſent ſeveral priſoners 
on ſhore with a flag of N and had ours e in the 
ſtead *. 447711 | 
On the twenty- n Oober, dan n ul, 
tending to have paſſed through the north channel ; but the 
wind taking him ſhort, he was obliged to paſs through that 
which lies to the ſouth, where the gallcon, which was the 


 Monmouth's prize, ſtruck upon a rock, and foungered ; but 


there being ſeveral frigates on each fide of her, all her men 
were ſaved except two. He was the very ſame day. joined by 
the Dragon, a fifty gun ſhip, commanded by Captain Helyman, 
which had been attacked by a French man: of war of much 
greater force, and the captain and twenty-five-men killed; bat 
his lieutenant fought her bravely, and at laſt brought her ſafe. 
into the fleet. In their paſſage they had extreme bad weather, 
and though the Naſſau had the good fortune to make a very 
rich prize, which was coming from Morlaix, yet that veſſel 
foundered the next morning, and the weather was then ſo bad, 


chat the ene ſeparated, overy ſbip ſhilling for in(clf; though | 


4 „ Ge rſtrts, f 0. Boyer's life of Quorn dv. p. 38. London 
Gazette, Ne 3860. ü 
z This ſquadron ſailed from Spithead, tht »oth of . 170 Sie 
Gcorge Rooke arrived in the Downs, November th ; and Sir Clondeſley failed 
the agth of Otober, from Vigo, and arrived on the tenth of November, off the 
bow of Bae oy the London Gans, No *. | | 
all 
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all had the good luck to get ſafe to England, but in a very 
ſhattered condition “. 

We have now attended the grand fleet throughout the whole 
expedition, and are next to mention what was performed by 
feveral detachments made for particular ſervices. Among theſe 


the ſquadron commanded by Captain John Leake, claims the 
firſt notice. On the twenty-fourth of June, 1902, he received 


inſtructions from his royal highneſs, to proceed to Newfound- 


land, with a ſmall ſquadron, in order to protect the trade, an- 
noy the enemy, and bring the homeward-bound ſhips under his 
convoy. He ſailed in purſuance of theſe inſtructions, and ar- 
rived in Plymouth Sound, on the twenty-ſecond of July, where 
having gained the beſt intelligence he could, as to the ſtate of 
our own affairs, and of thoſe of the enemy, he fo effectually 
purſued the deſign on which he came thither, that by the end 
of October he found himſelf ready to proceed with the home- 
ward-bound ſhips for England, having taken twenty-nine fail of 
the enemy, and burnt two. Of theſe, three were laden with 
ſalt, twenty-five with fiſh, and one from Martinico with ſugar 


and molaſſes, eight of which fell into the hands of the Exeter, 


nine were taken. by the Medway, four by the Montague, as 


many by the Litchfield, three by: the Charles-galley, and one 


by the Reſerve. Beſides which, he burnt and deſtroyed all the 
fiſhing-boats and ſtages, c. at Trepaſſy, St. Mary's, Colonet, 
great and little St. Lawrence's, and the iſland of St. Peter's at 
the entrance of Fortune-bay, being all very conſiderable” efta- 

bliſhments of the French in Newfoundland, and of the great- 
eſt importance for carrying on their fiſhery there, and breed- 
ing their ſeamen. At the latter of theſe places there was a 


ſmall fort of fix guns, which he totally demoliſhed : after all : 
which extraordinary ſucceſs, he ſailed home ſafely, though the 


weather was bad, and arrived with the. ſquadron under his 


command at Portſmouth, on. the tenth of November in the 


ſame year b. | 2 


In this, as in the former war, nothing gave us or the Dutch 


more diſturbance, than the expeditions made from time to time 


a See the Londen Gazette, No 3862, 3863, where it is faid, that the remain» 
der of the fleet came in, under the command of Sir Stafford Fairborne. 
b See the London Gazette, No 3861. 
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by the French ſhips at Dunkirk, where this year they had a 5 
ſmall ſquadron under the command of the famous monſieur de 

Pointis. This induced his royal highneſs to equip a particular 

ſquadron under the command of Commodore Beaumont, which 

had orders in the latter end of the month of June, to ſail to 

the mouth of that port, to keep the French ſhips from coming 

out. The States-General had, for the fame. purpoſe, a much 

ſtronger ſquadron, under the command of Rear-admiral Van- 

derduſſen, for reaſons of great importance, as they apprehend- 

ed; though it afterwards appeared, that the French kept ſeven 

or eight. ſhips there purely to amuſe us and the Dutch, and to 

keep us ih 'perpetual motion. According to the informations 
we had here, the French were ſometimes ſaid to have a 

of intercepting our homeward-bound ſhips from Sweden and. 
Ruſſia z according to others, they meditated a deſcent upon 
Scotland; and a great deal of pains and expence it coſt us, to 
guard againſt both theſe deſigns ©. 

On the other hand, the Dutch, who always piequed them. 
ſclves on having the beſt and earlieſt, intelligence, were tho- 
roughly ſatisfied, that the Dunkirk ſquadron was not intended 
to attack us, but them; and that the true ſcheme of the French 
was, to make a deſcent upon Zealand; to which purpoſe they 
had likewiſe information, that a body of eight thouſand land. 
forces was aſſembled near Oſtend. Full of apprehenſions on 
this account, they reinforced their ſquadron before Dunkirk to 
eighteen men of war of the line, and ſent Vice-admiral Evert- 

zen to command it. This officer found himſelf ſo ſtrictly tied 

up. by his inſtructions, that he could not afford any aſſiſtance to 

our commodore, when in purſuance to orders from home, he 

ſent to demand it. However, after ſeveral months fruitleſs at- 

tendance, and frequent informations given to the earl of Not- 
tingham, that the French were at ſea, and gone here and gone 
there, it at laſt appeared, that Commodore Beaumont had been 
all the while in the right, who affirmed in his letters, that they 
never ſtirred out of the harbour d. 
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© The preſent ſtate of Furope for 1902, p. 317. 

4 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 635. Memoirs of I hn du Bart, p. 3158. Lon- 
don No 3857. In all probability, the F rench themſelves were the authors 
of 
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i may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that, in the beginning 
of 1702, died the famous John du Bart. He was a native of 
Dunkirk, as ſome ſay; though others alledge that he was born 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, but being carried over a child, way 
bred up from his infancy in the ſea-ſervice at Dunkirk . This 
is certain, that his mother was an Engliſh woman, and that he 
ſpent the firſt part of his life in ours and the Dutch ſervice ; 
but having nothing but his merit to recommend him, he ob- 
tained very little, if any, preferment, which diſguſted him ſo 
much, that; upon the breaking out of the former war, he en- 
rered into the fervite of France, and roſe there to the command 
of the Dunkirk ſquadron in which poſt he rendered himſelf 
fufficiently terrible to the Engliſh and Dutch, by taking more 
of their ſhips, than almoſt all the other French privateers to- 
gether f. 

He was ſucceeded in command by the Sieur Pointis, who had 
taken Carthagena, and whom the French therefore thought it 
proper to reward; though it is certain he had not either the in- 


of theſe pieces ot falſe intelligence, on purpoſe to alarm us and our allics, and to 
keep up the reputation of this formidable ſquadron. Thus much indeed. was true, 
that the people in Scotland were in a great meaſure diſaſſected, and the French, 
from time to time, promiſcd them aſſiſtance from Dunkirk, but the condition of 
their marine was ſuch, as did not enable them to undertake any thing of import- 
ance; and indeed the whole ſtrength of the Dunkirk ſquadron was altogether 
inſufficient fot performing any of the enterprizes that it was ſuppoſed to be de- 
figned for. In this, therefore, lay the error of our miniſtry, that they had not 
proper intelligence as to the force of that ſquadron, for this would have rendered 
it impoſſible for them to have been played upon as they were. 


© See the complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1702, p. 480, 481. 


f This du Bart performed moſt of his great exploits by mere dint of know- 
ledge. He derived from na: ure a wonderful genius for maritime affairs, and im- 
proved this hy a ſtcady application to them, His perfect acqutintance with all 
the coaſts, enabled him to perform wonders; becauſe he, generally ſpeaking, had 
to do with men much inferior to him in this kind of ſkill. He was beſides, a 
molt excellent ſeaman, and never truſted to the care of others, what it was in his 
power to fee done himſelf. By this means, he kept his ſhips conſtantly elcan, and 
in readineſs to go to ſea whenever an opportunity *ffered ; and his ſagaci:y, and 
ſucceſs placed him ſa high in the efteem of Louis XIV. that he generally made 
choice of him for the exceution of the moſt diſſieult enterpriſes undertaken during 
his reign; ſuch as the convoying the prince of Conti to Poland, and the eſcorting 
tie tranſports fur the intcuded deſeent on England, in 109). 
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guſtry or tue capacity of his predeceſſor. But if we had no- 
thing but the inſtanceof this year's trouble and expence, in 
which no leſs than thirty of ours and the States-General's ſhißs 


were employed i in watching the Dunkirk ſquadron, it would be 
ſufficient to ſhew the abſolute necefiity of keeping that port in 
its diſmantled ſituation, and never permitting the French to gain 
by plunder the effects of other people's induſtry ; for it is im- 
poſſible any flight commerce carried on there in times of tran- 
quillity, can make the maritime powers the leaſt amends for 
the riſk they muſt run on the breaking out of a war, ſhould 
this port ever be reſtored, and left in that condition at a 


peace 8. 
I am now to ſpeak of Admiral Benbow's expedition to the 


Weſt-Indies, and of his unfortunate death, the memory cf 


which I could, for the honour of my country, with ſhould be 
buried in oblivion but ſince that is impoſſible, I ſhall give the 
faireſt and fulleſt account of the matter that I am able, having 
taken all the pains that I poſſibly could to be perfectly informed 
of every circumſtance relating to that affair, and ſhall be parti- 
cularly careful to avoid concealing truth on the one fide, and 
no leſs attentive not to exaggerate it on the other. We have 
already mentioned the cauſe and the manner of Admiral Ben- 
bow's putting to ſea with his I which conſiſted of two 
third and eight fourth rates. 

He arrived at Barbadoes on the third of November, 1701, 
from whence he ſailed to examine the ſtate of the French and 
of our own Leeward-Iflands. He found the former in ſome 
confuſion, and the latter in ſo good a ſtate of defence, that he 
did not look upon himſelf under any neceſſity of ſtaying, and 
therefore ſailed to Jamaica®. There he received advice of two 

| French 


1 
8 I hint this, the rather becauſe ſome people have laid a great Atref: on cur 


commerce by means of that port, which they would have us believe turns in the 
main more to gur advantage than to that of the French. It is certain, how: ver, - 
that ſuch as are of this opinion have little acquaintance with the maxims of the 


French government, or the attention that the preſent French miniſtry pay to 
things of this nature; there being perhaps no nation in the word where nicer 
inquiries are made into whatever regards commerce. 


h Sce the London Gazette, No. 3862, where it is ſaid, that al! the ſeamen, as 


well as the admiral and officers, were ſo well accuſtomed to that ci: ümate, that they 
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French ſquadrons being arrived in the Weſt-Indies, which a- 
larmed the inhabitants of that iſland and of Barbadoes very 
much. After taking care, as far as his ſtrength would permit, 
of both places, he formed a deſign of attacking Petit Guavas; 

but, 'before he could execute it, he had intelligence that Mon- 
| eur Ducaſſe was in the neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola with a 
ſquadron of French ſhips, having an intent to ſettle the aſſiento 
in favour of the French, and to deſtroy the Engliſh and Dutch 
trade for negroes. 

Upon this he detached Rear-admiral Whetſtone in purſuit of 
him, and on the eleventh of July, 1702, he failed from Jamaica 
in order to have joined the rear-admiral; but having intelli- 
gence that Ducaſſe was expected at Leogane, on the north fide 
of Hiſpaniola, he plied for that port, before which he arrived 
on the twenty-ſeventh. Not far from the town he perceived 
feveral ſhips at anchor, and one under ſail, who fent out her 
boat to diſcover his ſtrength, which coming too near was ta- 
ken; from the crew of which he learned, that there were ſix 
merchant-ſhips in the port, and that the ſhip they belonged to 
was a man of war of fifty guns, which the admiral preſſed ſo 
hard, that the captain, feeing no probability of eſcaping, ran 
the ſhip aſhore, and blew her up. On the twenty-eighth the 
admiral came before the town, where he found a ſhip of about 
eighteen guns hauled under their fortifications, which however 
did not hinder his burning her. The reſt of the ſhips had failed 

before day, in order to get into a better harbour, «zz. Cul de 

| Sac, but ſome of our ſhips between them and that port took 
three of them, and ſunk a fourth. "Fhe admiral, after alarming 
Petit Guavas, which he found it impoſſible to attack, failed 
for Ponna Maria bay, where he continued till the tenth of Au- 
guft, when, having received advice that Monſieur Ducaſſe was 
failed for Carthagena, and from thence was to fail to Porto- 
Bello, he reſolved to follow him, and accordingly aged that 
day for the Spanith coaſt of Santa Martha l. * 
n 


were in very good health, and rot 3 ten men ſick in the hoſpital. See alſs 
Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. v. and the complete hiſtory of Europe for, 
x702, in the appendix. Annals oj Queen Anne, vol. i. p. 144. 

1 Mercure hiſtotique & politique, 1702. p. 657, where there is a very exat 
account of his procecdings while on the coaſt of Hiſpanigla. _ See alſo an 


account 
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On the nineteenth in the evening, he diſcovered near that 
place, ten ſail of tall ſhips to the weſtward: ſtanding towards 
them, he found the beſt part of them to be French men of 
war; upon this he made the uſual ſignal for a line of battle, 
going away with an eaſy fail, that his ſternmoſt ſhips night 


come up and join them, the French ſteering along-ſhore under | 


their ſtop-ſails. Their ſquadron conſiſted of four ſhips, from 
ſixty to ſeventy guns, with one great Dutch-built ſhip of about 
thirty or forty z and there was another full of ſoldiers, the reſt 
ſmall ones, and a floop. Our frigates a-ſtern were a long time 
m coming up, and the night--advancing, the admiral ſteered” 
along- ſide of the French; but though he endeavoured to near 
them, yet he intended not to make any attack, until the De- 
fiance was got a- breaſt of the headmoſt. | 

Before he could reach that ſtation, the Falmouth \ (which was 
in the rear) attempted the Dutch ſhip, the Windſor the ſhip 
a-breaſt of her, as did alſo the. Defiance, and ſoon after, the 
rear-admiral himſelf was engaged, having firſt received the fire 
of the ſhip which was oppoſite to him; but the Defiance and 
Windſor ſtood no more than two or three broadfides, before 


they luft out of. gun-ſhot, inſomuch that the two ſternmoſt 


ſhips of the enemy lay upon the admiral, and galled him very 
much; nor did the ſhips in the rear come up ts his aſſiſtance with 
that diligence which might have been expected. From four 


o'clock until night the fight continued, and though they then 


left off firing, yet the admiral kept them company; and being 
of opinion, that it might be better for the ſervice if he had a 
new line of battle, and led himſelf on 85 SY be did fo, and 
the line of battle then ſtood thus &; 


; Guns. 
The Breda, Vice-admiral 3 and Captain Fog, 70 


The Defiance, Captain Richard Kirby, 64 


The Greenwich, Captain Cooper Wade, 3 > | 


account of the proceedings of Vice-admiral Benbow, in the Wet Indies, in he 


appendix to the complete biſtory of Europe, for the year 1702, Gong 15 from 
his own journal, p. 313. Lond, Gaz. No. 3365, 3878. 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 3904. Columna roftcata, p. 292. Oldmixon's | 


hiſtory of the Stuart's, vol. ii. p. 303. 
D 2 The 
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* Ot 2116 4 * ; | | | Guns, 
The Ruby, Captain George Walton, 43 
The Pendennis, Captain Thomas Hudſon, ' 438 
The Windſor, Captain John Conſtable, © 48 
The een Fee OPS 1 Vincent, 1 K 45 


On the twentieth at 8 he found himſelf very near 
the enemy, with only the Ruby to aſſiſt him, the reſt of the if 
ſhips. lying three,-four, or five miles a-ſtern. They had but k 
little wind, and though the admiral was within gua-ſhot of the 0 
enemy, yet the latter was ſo civil as not to fire. About two in n 
the afternoon, the ſea-breeze began to blow, and then the ene- 2 
my got into a line, making what fail they could: and the reſt 0 
ot the ſhips not coming up, the admiral and the Ruby plied r 
them with chace guns, and kept _ — all the next i 
night l. 

On the ne the admiral was on the . of che 
ſecond ſhip of the enemy's line, within point- blank ſhot; but 5 

the Ruby being a-head of the ſame ſhip, the fired at her, as 
the other ſhip did likewiſe that was a-head of the admiral: | 
The Breda engaged the ſhip that firſt attacked the Ruby, and | 
plied her ſo warmly, that ſhe was forced to tow off. The ad- | 
miral would have followed her, but the Ruby was in ſuch/a 
condition that he could not leave her. During this engagement 
the rear-thip of the enemy was a-breaſt of the Defiante and 
Windſor, but neither of thoſe ſhips fired a ſingle ſliot®, On 
the twenty ſecond at day- break, the Greenwich was five leagues | 
a-ſiern, though the _ for battle was never ſtruck _ or 


& 


i Hence it apprars, that ir the Ruby bad deſerted Admiral Brnbow with the 
zeſt, he could have done nothing; but muſt have been obliged to retoru to Ja- 
maica, which was what his captains aimed at; and if this could have been eſſect: 
ed, they had i» all probability carried their point, and the whole blame had been 
thrown upon the admiral z which ſulh-iently demonſtrates the merit of the gen- 
tleman who commanded the Ruby, viz. the late Sir George Walton, who had, 
however, been tampercd with in his turn by the other captains ;. but when he 
came to be ſober, and to conſider the matter berter, diſcharged his duty as be- 
came him. 


m Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 48, 49. Mercure biſtorique et politique, 
tame 34: p. 210, 217. Adige! Benbow' 5 * :nal. 
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day 3 about three in the afternoon the wind came ſoutherly 
which gave the enemy the weather-gage “. 

On the twenty- third the enemy was fix ee and 
the great Dutch ſhip ſeparated from them. At ten, the enemy 
tacked with the wind at E. N. E. the vice-admiral fetched point - 
blank within a ſhot or two of them, and each gave the other 
his broadſide. About noon they recovered from the enemy a 
ſmall Engliſh ſhig, called the Anne-galley, which-they had ta- 
ken off the rock of Liſbon. The Ruby being diſabled, the ad- 
miral ordered her for Port- Royal. The reſt of the ſquadron 
now came up, and the enemy being but two miles off, the brave 
admiral was in hopes of doing ſomething at laſt, and therefore 
continued to ſteer after them; but his ſhips, except the Fal- 
mouth, were ann _ at twelve the RY one to 
ſeparate 9. 1 

On the nad; about two in the morning, 2, they came 
up within call of the ſternmoſt,, there being then very little 
wind, The admiral fired a broadſide with double round below, 
and round and partridge aloft, At three o'clock the admiral's 


right leg was ſhattered to pieces by a chain-ſhot, and he was 


carried down; but he preſently ordered his cradle on the quar- 
ter- deck, and continued the fight till day. Then appeared the 
ruins of the enemy's ſhip of about ſeventy guns, her main-yard 
down and ſhot to pieces, her fore-top-ſail- yard ſhot away, her 
mizen-maſt ſhot by the board, all her rigging gone, and her 
ſides bored to pieces. The admiral ſoon after diſcovered the 
enemy ſtanding towards him with a ſtong gale of wind. The 
Windfor, Pendennis,' and Greenwich, a-head of the enemy, 
came to the leeward of the diſabled ſhip, fired their broadſides, 
paſſed her, and ſtood to the ſouthward : then came the Defi- 


ance, fired part of her broadſide, when the diſabled ſhip re- 


turning about twenty guns, the Defiance put her helm a-wea- 
ther, and yo away pn before the ok lowered both her 


g 


a zee Burchet's naval hiſtory, and the account of the 5 Vice- 


zdmiral Benbow, D 20 whence, indeed, molt of the n n are trauſcri- 
bed. 

Iny this, all the accounts we have, agree; and aids can be pliner than 
that, if theſe captains had now returned to their duty, moſt of _—_ ſqua- 
cron mult have been 4 


top- 
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top-ſails, and ran to the leeward of the Falmouth, without any 
regard to the ſignal of battle ?, | 

The enemy ſecing the other two ſhips ſtand to the fouth- 
ward, expected they would have tacked and ſtood towards 
them, and therefore they brought their heads to the northward, 
But when they ſaw thoſe ſhips did not tack, they immediately 
bore down upon the admiral, and ran between their diſabled 
ſhip and him, and poured in all their ſhot, by which they 
brought down his main-top-ſail-yard, and ſhattered his rigging 
very much, none of the other ſhips being near him, or taking 
the leaſt notice of his ſignals, though Captain Fog ordered two 
guns to be fired at the ſhips a-head, in order to put them in 
mind of their duty. The French, ſeeing things in this confu- 
fion, brought to, and lay by their own diſabled ſhip, remanned 
and took her into tow. 'The Breda's rigging being much ſhat- 
tered, ſhe was forced to ly by till ten o'clock, and being by 
that time refitted, the admiral ordered his-captain to purſue the 
enemy, then about three miles to the leeward, his line of battle 
ſignal out all the while, and Captain Fog, by the admiral's or- 
ders, ſent to the other captains, to order them to keep the line, 
and behave like men. Upon this Captain Kirby came on board 
the admiral, and told him, © That he had better deſiſt; that 
« the French were very ſtrong ; and that from what —_— 
% he might gueſs he could make nothing of it 4.“ 


The brave Admiral Benbow, more ſurpriſed at this 1 


than he would have been at the ſight of another French ſqua- 
dron, ſent for the reſt of the captains'on board, in order to aſk 


their opinion. They obeyed him indeed, but were moſt of them 


in Captain Kirby's way of thinking; which ſatisfied the admiral 
that they were not inclined to fight, and that, as Kirby phraſed 
it, there was . fo be done, though there was the faireſt op 


Þ It was l evidence of this fact, that Captain Kirby (whom the 2 
calls Kirkby) was condemned for cowardice, though ond other occaſions he had 
behaved well. It was generally ſuppoſed, that he was the author of this ne 
at leaſt, he was charged with being ſo, by Wade and Conſtable, 

4 This was depoſed at the triel, and was not denied by Kirby. After this, the 
officers of his own ſhip preſſed the admiral to retire to Jamaica, from an appre- 
kenſion that theſe captains, being become deſperate, might go over to the enemy, 
to which the afflicted admiral inoſt uuwillingly conſented. 


_ .. portunity 


00 'Qvtixn ANNE. Ju 
gortunity that had yet"offered. Our ſtrength was, at this timey 
one {hip of ſeventy guns, one of ſixty-four, one of fixtyy1and- 
three of fifty; their maſts, yards, and all things elſe, in as good 
condition as could be expected, and not above eight men killed, 
except in the vice-admiraPs own ſhip, nor was there any want 
of ammunition; whereas the enemy had now no more than four 
ſhips, from ſixty to ſeventy guns, and one of them diſabled and in 
tow. The vice- admiral thought proper upon this to return to 
Jamaica, where he arrived with his ſquadron, very weak with a 
fever induced by his wounds, and was ſoon after joined by Rear- 
admiral Whetſtone, with the ſhips under his command . 
As ſoon as he conveniently could, Vice-admiral Benbow iſſued 
2 commiſſion to Rear-admiral Whetſtone, and to ſeveral cap- 
tains, to hold a court-martial for the trial of ſeveral offenders. 
On the ſixth of October, 1702, the court fat at Port-Royal, 
when Captain Kirby, of the Defiance, was brought upon his 
trial. He was accuſed of cowardice, breach of orders, and 
negle& of duty; which crimes were proved upon oath, by the 
admiral himfelf, ten commiſſion and eleven warrant officers ; 
by whoſe evidence it appeared, that the admiral boarded Ducaſſe 
in perſon three times, and received a large wound in his face, 
and another in his arm, before his leg was ſhot off; that Kirby, 
after two or three broadſides, kept always out of gun-ſhot, and 
by his behaviour created fuch a fear of his deſertion as greatly 
diſcouraged the Englifh in the engagement; that he kept two or 
three miles aſtern all the ſecond day, though commanded again 
and again to keep his ſtation ; that the third day he did not fire 
2 gun, though he ſaw the admiral in the deepeſt diſtreſs, having 
two or three French men of war upon him at a time; and that 
he threatened to kill his boatſwain for repeating the admiral's 
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r The reaſon of his retiring is given in the former note; and the truth of this 
) account is verified in the Hiſtoire de St. Dominique, vol. iv. p. 203, 
| An account of the arraignments and trials of Colonel Richard Kirby, Captain 
John Conſtable, Captain Cooper Wade, Captain Samuel Vincent, and Captain 
Chriſtopher Fog, on a complaint exhibited' by the judge-advocate, on behalf of 
ler majeſty, at a court-martial held on board the Breda, in Port Royal harbour in 
Jamaica, Cc. for cowardice and other crimes committed by them, in a fohe at 
ſca, oa the igth of Auguſt, 17cz, for which Colonel Kirby and Captain * 
were ſentenced to be thot to. death. Kondon, 1 703, folio. 
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command to fire. He had very little to ſay for himſelf, and 
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therefore was moſt deſervedly ſentenced to be ſhot. 

The ſame day Captain Conſtable of the Windſor was tried 
his own officers vindicated him from cowardice, but the reſt of 
the charge being clearly proved, he was ſentenced to be caſhier. 
ed, and to be impriſoned during her majeſty's pleaſure. The 
next day Captain Wade was tried, and the charge being fully 
proved, by ſixteen commiſſion and warrant officers on board his 
own ſhip, as alſo that he was drunk during the whole time of 
the engagement; he, making little or no defence, had the ſame 
ſentence with Kirby. As for Captain Hudſon, he died a few 
days before his trial ſhould have come on, and thereby avoided 
dying as Kirby and Wade oy 50 his caſe was ** the ſame 
with theirs t. 

Upon the twelfth came on the trials of Captain Vincent, com- 

mander of the Falmouth, and Captain Fog, who was captain of 
the admiral's own ſhip the Breda, for ſigning, at the perſuaſion 
of Captain Kirby, a paper, containing an obligation on them- 
ſelves not to fight the French. The fact was clear, and the 
captains themfelves did not diſpute it. All they offered was in 


t This is taken from the proceedings of the court-martial, which is referred 


to in the London Gaz*tte, No. 3898. where we have the following ſhort account 
of the whole aff.ir : ** As ſoon as M. Ducaſſe, with his ſquadron, appeared in 
« ſight, the admiral immediately made a ſignal for baitle, and attacked the ere- 
„% my very briſkly, and maintained the fight for five days; ſo that, if he had been 
„ ſeconded by the uther ſhips of his fquadron, he would certainly have taken or 
© deſtroycd all the French; but four of his ſhips did not afſit him; the Ruby 
„% on the 21ſt was diſabled, and afterwards ſent to Port Royal, and the whole 
«« burthen lay upon the admiral and the Falmouth, who, however, took a prize» 
„being an Engliſh veſſel which the enemy had formerly taken from us, diſabled 
the enemy's ſecond ſhip, ſo that they were obliged to tow her away, and very 
«© much ſhattered the reſt of their ſquadron, which ſince is put into Porto- Bello. 
«© The admiral, on the 24th; had his leg broke by a chain-ſhot, which yet did 
not diſcourage him ſrom continuing the fight; yet, not being able to prevail 
„ with lis captains to concur with him in that opinion, he was obliged to give 
© over his deſign. On the 6th of October Rear-admiral Whetſtone, by commit- 
*© ſion from the admiral, held a court-martial, wherein Captain Kirby and Cap- 
© tain Cocper Wade vere, for cowardice and breach of orders, condemned to be 
„ ſhot to death: but the execution refpited till her majeſty's plesſure ſhould be 


* known. Czptain Canſtable being cleared of cowardice, was fur breach of of» 


« ders caſhiered from her majeſty's tervice, and condemned to imprifonment du- 
6 ring her pleaturc. Captain Hudſon died before the trial.“ 
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Eitenuation of their offence, and amounted 5 to this, that 
they were apprehenſive Kirby would have deſerted to the ene 
my, and they took this ſtep to prevent it. But this tale would 
have hardly paſſed on che court - Martial, if the admiral himſelf 
had not given ſome weight to their excuſes, by declaring; that, 
however they might be overſeen in ſubſcribing, that paper, yet 
they certainly behayed themſelves very gallantly in the fight. 
For the ſake of diſcipline, the court, however, thought fit to 
ſuſpend them; and yet, to favour. the captains, this judgment 
was given with a-proviſo that entirely took off its edge, vis, 


that it ſhould not commence till his cd highnels' an 


ſhould be known *, . 

I cannot help taking notice of Secretary aſter pr Þ way of 
telling this ſtory: 1n the firſt place, he conceals the names of the 
criminals z out of reſpect, he ſays, to their families, and becauſe 
one of them (but he doth not tell us which) had behaved well 
before. He then turns himſelf to Admiral Benbow, and gives him 
a ſort of negative character in the following words: « Thus much 
« may be obſerved as to Vice-admiral Benbow's conduct, that 
« although he was a good ſeaman and a gallant man, and that 
ie he was qualified in moſt reſpects to command a ſquadron, e- 
« ſpecially in the Weſt-ladies, in which part of the world he 
« had had long experience; yet, when he found his captains 
« ſo very remiſ in their duty, I think he ought; in point of 
« diſcretion, to have ſummoned them, and even that at firſt, 
« on board his own ſhip, and there confined them, and placed 
te their firſt lieutenants in their rooms, who would have fought”) 
« well, were it for no other reaſon than the hopes of being 
«© continued in thoſe commands, had they ſufvived “.“ 


u * of Queen Kone, vol. * p. 169. Oidmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, 
vol. ii. p. 304. Trials of Colonel Kirby, &c. p. 13, 14- 
I 1 hiſtory, p. 38. The captains who ſuffered had ſome very griat re- 
Lions, and in all probability a deſire of being well with them preverred the it 
ſcrting the names of theſe offenders in this celebrated performance, But to be is 
tender of them, and in the very ſame breath to attack obliquely the charatter cf 
ſo worthy a man as Admiral Benbow, does no great honour to his hiſtory. Biſhop | 
Burnet, likewiſe, who is ſo ready on every occaſion to attack the cherectet of git 
George Ryoke, Vice admiral Graydon, and. many others of cur naval comman- 
ders, is wholly ſilent in reſpe& to this buſineſs, there being not the leaſt trace of 
TH any part of his works, influenced, no doubt, by the. ſame motives that | 
wrought fo powerfully upon Secretary Burchet. 
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This, I muſt confeſs, does not by any means ſatisfy me. 
Admiral Benbow was no prophet; he could not foretel that theſe 
captains would behave ill, nor cotild he be ſure that they did 
behave il! till they had frequently diſobeyed his fignals. Part 
of the time he was warmly engaged, and that could be no ſea- 
fon far conſultation; and part of the time the weather was foul, 
and then he could not call them on board. Beſides, he was 
ſurrounded by bad men, and thought himſelf in ſo little capacity 
of puniſhing theſe people at ſea, that he retired to Jamaica purely 
to be fafe. But it would, methinks, have ſuited Mr. Burchet's 
purpoſe better to have gone to the bottom of this affair, which, 
for any thing I can learn, the world is unacquainted with yet, 
and therefore I think myſelf obliged to publiſh it. 

The admiral was an honeſt, rough feaman, and fancied that 
his command was beftowed upon him for no other reaſon than 
that he ſhould ferve his country; this induced him to treat Cap- 
tain Kirby and the reſt of the gentlemen a little briſkly, at Ja- 
maica, when he found them not quite fo ready to obey his or- 
ders as he thought was their duty; and this it was that enga- 
ged them | in the baſe and wicked deſign of putting it out of his 
power to engage the French, preſuming that, as ſo many were 
concerned in it, they might be able to juſtify themſelves, and 
throw the blame upon the admiral, and ſo they hoped to be rid 
of him. But his rugged honeſty baffled them; and we may 
gueſs at the ſpirit of the man by the anſwer he gave one of his ; 
lieutenants, who expreſſed his ſorrow for the loſs of his leg: 
e] am ſorry for it too,” ſays the gallant Benbow; * but I had 
« rather have loſt them both than have ſeen this diſhonour 
& broug}it apon the Englith nation. Bat, do you hear, if an- 
e other ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like brave men, and 
& fight it out *,” f 
The turn given by the French to this affair is very extraor- 
divary, They tell us, that Admiral Benbow, at the diſtance of 
twelve leagues from Santa Martha, with ſeven men of war, at- 
tacked M. Ducaſſe, who, though he had but four, did not re- 
fuſe to fight. The engagement laſted five days, and on the 
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* The reader will meet with ſome other particulars in the Memoirs of Admiral 
Benbow, in this vclame, and eommunicated by his — 
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£xth Benbow made all the fail he could for Jamaica. He 1 
a leg ſhattered, and died a little while afterwards : his ſhips 


half their crews being killed. Only one ſhip of M. Ducaſſc's 
ſquadron ſuffered, and he had but twenty men killed and 


wounded in the whole. However, he did not care to purſue 


Benbow, who he did not believe to be in ſo bad a condition as 
he really was, and therefore he made the beſt of his way to 
Carthagena, where he arrived in a few days, and where his pre- 
ſence gave now as much joy as it had formerly (that is, when 
he plundered it in conjundtion with Monſieur Pointis) given 
terror. This is a very florid, and at the ſame time a very falſe 
account of the affair, and from thence we may learn the value 


of inquiries, ſince the court- martial at Jamaica, by their pro- 


ceedings, ſet this whole buſineſs in its true light, and left us 
undeniable evidence, that it was not their own bravery, but the 
treachery of Benbow's captains, that ſaved the French ſquadron? 

The reflections he made on this unlucky buſineſs, threw the 
brave admiral into a deep melancholy, which ſoon brought him 
to his end; for he died on the fourth of November, 15702, as 
much regretted as he deſerved :. The command of the ſqua- 
dron then devolved on Captain Whetſtone, who in this expedi- 
tion acted as rear-admiral, and of whoſe proceedings in the 
Weſt-Indies we ſhall give an account in its proper place. In the 


mean time it is requilite that we ſhould follow the condemned 


captains home, in order to put an end to this diſagreeable nar- 
ration. They were ſent from Jamaica, on board her majeſty's 
ſhip the Briſtol, and arrived at Plymouth on the 16th of April, 
1703, where {as in all the weſtern ports) there lay a dead war- 
rant for their immediate execution, in order to prevent any 
applications in their fayour; and they were accerdingly ſhot on 
board the ſhip that brought them home, and thewed at their 
death a courage and conſtancy of mind, which made it evident, 


Y The French account is taken from the liſtoire de St. Domingue, vol. iv. p. 
202, 203, 204. But M. Ducaſſe was ton brave a man to gloſs things in fuch a 
manner; as the reader will be convinced by reading his letter to Admiral B. ne. 
bow, which will be found in his memoirs. 

2 London Gazette, No 3385. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome RT 
p. 335. Boyer's life of Qneen Anne, p. 50. Pointei's chronological hiſtori:o, 
vol. ii. p 497. 
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were moſt of them in no condition to keep the ſea, more than 
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that their behaviour in the late engagement did not flow fa 
any infirmity of nature, but from the corruption of their 


minds; and I hape their example will always have a proper e. 
fect on ſuch : as are entruſted with the like commands *. 


I ſhould now, according to the order I have hitherto purſued ; 
in this work, take notice of what was. tranſacted at home, in to 
relation to the navy, and particularly of what paſſed in parlia. the 
ment upon this ſubject; but as the queen's proclamation for a ver 
thankſgiving, in which honourable mention is made of the ſuc- mu 
ceſs at Vigo, and the thanks beſtowed by the houſe of com- at | 
mons on vir George Rooke, for his conduct in that affair, will bee 
appear with greater propriety, when I come to the memoirs of ver 
his life 3 to avoid repetitions, I ſhall not inſiſt further upon for 
them here. I muſt however obſerve, that as, in the cafe of of 
Kirby and Wade, her majeſty ſhewed a ſtrict regard to juſtice, val 


ſo, with reſpect to Admiral Hopſon, ſhe gave as lively a teſti· 
mony of her juſt ſenſe of merit, for ſhe not only conferred on «| 
him the honour of. knighthood, but was graciouſly pleaſed to 4 
ſettle upon him a penſion of 590l. a- year for life, with the re· 
verſion of 300l. a- year to his lady, in caſe ſhe ſurvived him, on ” 
account of the prodigious ſcreice he did i in breaking the bo r 
at Vigo d. \ 
But this extraordinary mark of royal favour did not (as in- 
deed it ought not) ſcreen him from a ſtrict examination in the " 
houſe of lords, in conjunction with Sir George Rooke, as to 7 
the miſcarriage of the deſign upon Cadiz; but upon the ſtricteſt 
review that could be made of that whole affair, there appeared 6 
ſo little colour for cenfuring « either of the admiral's actions, that 5 
how much ſoever their enemies might defire it, they were at laſt 
glad to let this natter fall. Indeed the fleet, though it had not 
performed all that was expected, had done as much as was po- Wl i 
ſible for the ſervice of the nation, and had thereby afforded an 
opportunity to our worthy miniſter at Liſbon, Mr. Methuen, to 
draw over from his alliance with the two crowns, the King of | 


2 Src the [.ondon ee No 3907. eee s hiſtory of ths Stuart, wot, 
ü. p. 303. The complete hiſtory. of Europe for 1703, p. 183. 

b This was publiſhed i in the gazette of Nuvember 30, 1704, with this addirion, 
that he was introduced to the queen, when he received the hanour of knighrhood, 
| by the hand of his royal highneſs, priace George of Denmark, lord high-admi> 
ral of England. See the complete hittory of Eur: pe, 4or the year 1702, p. 452+ 
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Portugal, here abt; eee 
of commerce there; which, to ſay no more, has been of much 
greater benefit ta the nation, than many, I might * moſt, of 
the treaties that have been concluded ſince ©. 


There had hitherto appeared very little of TALES 0 "206 
to the management g the war, and therefore the ſupplies for 


the ſervice of the year 1703, were very cheerfully granted, and 
very eaſily raiſed, Which was the reafon that the fleet was 
much earlier at ſea, had all things provided in a better manner, 

at leſs expence to the nation, and yet ſooner than they had ever 
been befare, which was. one great reaſon why the French ne- 
ver had any of thoſe advantages they boaſted of fo much in the 
former war. In the month of March the queen made a kind 
of naval promotion 4. "The marquis of Caermarthen was ad- 
ranced from being vice-admiral af the white, to be vice- ad- 


c Biſhop Burnet gives this account. A committee of the houſe of peers ſat 
« Jong upon this matter: they examined all the admirals and Fnd-officers, as 
« well as Rooke himſelf, upon the whole progreſs. of that affair. Rooke was ſo 
« well ſupported by the court, and by his party in the houſe of commons, that he 
« ſcemed to defpiſe all that the lords could do; ſome who, underſtood ſea-matters 
« ſaid, that it appeared from every motion during the expedition, that he intend: 
ed to do nothing but amuſe and make a ſhew ; they alſo concluded, from the 
protection that the miniſtry gave him, that they intended no other, He took 
« much pains to ſhew, how improper a thing a deſcent on Cadiz was, and how 
fatal the attempt muſt have proved: and in doing this, he arraigned his-inftrue- 
tions, and the deſign be was ſent on, with great boldneſs; and ſhewed little 
regard to the miviſters, who took more pains to bring him off, thau to juſtify 
© themſelves, The lords of the committee prepared a report, which was hard 
„upon Rooke, and laid it before the houſe ; but ſo ſtrong a party was made to 

« oppoſe every thing that refleQed on him, that though. every particular in the 
report was well proved, yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried in his favour, 
„ juftifying his conduct.“ The truth of this matter is, that as Sir George Rooks 
knew nothing of his orders, until he came to execute them; ſo he was abſolutely 
free from dependence on any miniſter, and ſpoke what he thought with the greateſt 
intrepidty. The main of bis deſence was this, that his orders were contradie- 
tory ; that the chief of them required his bringing over the Spaniards, if paſſible, 
to the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, and the reſt enjoined him to fink their. 
ſhips and burn the town, which he found ſcarce practicable; and if it had been 
more ſo, not at all cligible, fince at firſt the inhabitants did not diſcover any * 
great enmity : and if more had been done, it could only have ſerved to have 
made the Spaniards en and after all, roy the town "_ not have 
been taken. 


4 Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii, ue . Queen Anas, A 1. 
p 2. 1 2 Gazznie, No 3995. | 
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miral of the red; John Graydon, eſq; was made vice-admiri 
of the white; John Leake, eſq; vice-admiral of the blue; 
George Byng, eſq; rear-admiral of the red; Thomas Dilke, 
cſq; rear-admiral of the white, and Bazil Beaumont, he rear. 
admiral of the blue e. 

The firſt ſcheme that was formed for W any thing 
remarkable at ſea, was upon a foreign plan. It was intended, 
that the arch-duke Charles, who was to take upon him the title 
of king of Spain, ſhould alſo marry an infanta of Portugal, 
and, in conſequence of that marriage, was to undertake ſome. 
thing of importance immediately, with the aſſiſtance however 
of the Engliſh and Dutch ; and fo hearty were the latter, that 
they ſent a ſquadron of men of war, with near three thouſand 
land-troops on board, upon our coaſt, and after toſſing and 
tumbling there for ſome weeks, the project in the council of 
the imperial court was changed, the deſign dropt, and the 
Dutch went home again f. 

Sir George Rooke had propoſed a ſcheme for diſtreſſing th 
enemy, by ſailing very early into the bay of Biſcay, where he 
thought, if they had any men of war without Port Louis and 
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© The ſupplies granted for this year amounted to 3, 5,067 |. 78. 2 d. which in it, 

thoſe days was thought an immenſe ſum, though we have ſince ſeen much larger q 
granted, without being well able to tell whether for peace or war. As to the 

promotion, it was declared in the gazette of March 15, 12, No 3896, and 1 


was at that time highly applauded, becauſe it was generally conceived, that theſe 
gentlemen were promoted purely in regard to their merit. It was alſo faid at that 
time, that Mr. Graydon was advaaced on another officer's refakng to ſerve in the 
Weſt-Indies. 

This was among the number of thoſe things which gave great offence to the 
wertes of Holland. They actually equipped a ſquadron, embarked on board it 
zoo land troops, and ſent them ſo early as the month of January on the coalt of 
England, where they were to be joined by twenty fail of Engliſh men of war, 
with 3000 land- troops: but the Portugueſe match being loſt, and the councils of 
the imperial court taking a ſudden turn, this expedition was dropt, and then it 
was given out, that it was intended for the Weſt-Indics ; which, whatever effe& 
it might have abroad, created abundance of groundleſs refſections at home, as if 
we had neglected making war in that part of the world, where we were moſt able 
to have carried it on with ſucceſs, and to have drawn advantages from it. But 
the truth is, our allies would never conſent to our making any conqueſts in the 
Spaniſn Weſt-Indies, and this rumour of the fleets going thither, was only ſpread 
to alarm the Spaniards, and produce ſome good effects i in Europe. 


Rochfort, 
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d ochfort, they might be ſurpriſed and taken, or at leaſt the 
ommerce might be interrupted; and for the performance of 
his ſcheme, he took it upon himſelf 3. About the middle of 
he month of April he arrived at St. Helen's, with eighteen 
of the line®, with which he was very defirous of failing 
on the intended expedition, without waiting for the Dutch; but 
his propofition was not at firſt accepted; fo that he remained 
there till the beginning of the month of May, when he was ſo 
il that he kept his bed, though Biſhop Burnet is ſo charitable 
as to ſuggeſt, that he was only ſick of the expedition; which, 
had it been true, was no reflection upon him, fince the execu- 
tion of what he propoſed depended entirely on its being done 
in time, and the putting off his departure was chargeable on 


„e who were veſted with that authority which commanded 
him i. | 

he 12 

ie 8 There could not well be à greater fign of his being in carnel J and, as to the 


nature of the propoſal, it was certainly well calculated for preventing the French 

4 from reaping any benefit from their trade with Spain, or the Spaniards from fecl- 

ing any effects of French protection. This agreed exactly with the maxim upon 

| which Sir George Rooke always went, of treating the French as enemies, and 

| the Spaniards as allies. For it was his opinion, aud he was not ſhy of declaring 

in it, that it might be very practicable to retrieve Spain, though impoſſible to con- 
quer it. Let it be conſidered, how far this was juſtified by the event. | 


b Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. xiii, Boyer's life of I" 


Landon Gazette, No, 3906. 14 


i That I may not feem to charge this prelate raſhly, I will produce his own 
words: “ This year things at ſea (ſays he) were ill deſigned, and worſe executed: 
« the making Prince George our lord high-admiral, proved in many inſtances 
very unhappy to the nation: men of bad deſigus impoſed on him; he under- 
** ſtood thoſe matters very little, and they ſheltered themſelves under his name, 
* to which a great ſabmiſſion was paid; but the complaints roſe the higher for” 
that; our main fleet was ready to go out in May, but the Dutch fleet was not 
yet come over; ſo Rooke was ſent out to alarm the coaſt of France: he lia - 

' ++ gered long in port, pretending ill} health; upon that Churchill was ſent to 
„command the fleet; but Rooke's health returned happily for bim, or he 
thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and went to ſea, where he continued a. 
month; but in ſuch a ſtation, as if his deſign had been to keep far from meet- 
ing the French fleet, which ſailed out at that time; and to do the enemy =v 
harm, not ſo much as to diſturb their quiet, by coming near their coaſts ; at 
* laſt he returned without baying * any * 
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The truth, however, was, that the admiral found himſelf { ii 
ill, that he applied for leave to go to the Bath, which wa Hi 
granted him ; and George Churchill, eſq; admiral of the blue 8 
was ſent to take upon him the command. But he not arriving 
in time, and Sir George finding himſelf better, put to ſeay and 
contitued at ſea for ſomething more than a month ; and then 
finding what he ſuſpected at the Iſle of Wight to be true; that 
the enemy had notice of his deſign, and that moſt of thei 
ſquadrons had failed ; and therefore perceiving that he could do 
the nation no ſervice by remaining longer on the French coaſt, 
returned home about the middle of June, that he might by 
ready to undertake any more neceflary fervice *. _ 

This expedition had the misfortune to diſpleaſe Secretary Bur- 
chet, who ſays, that in his poor opinion i, a ſquadron of ſmall 
ſhips might have had better ſucceſs; and, in my poor opinion; 
Sir George Rooke was as good a judge of the probability of 
this as he. The queſtion in ſuch caſes is not the ſucceſs, but 
the contrivance and execution of the ſcheme ; and if theſe be 
right, the conduct of the commander cannot be wrong, and 
therefore ought not to be blamed. When Sir George Rooke 
returned, he was ſtill ſo weak and infirm, that he aſked and had 
leave to go to Bath ®, his ſuperiors ſeeing no reaſon to cenſure 
his behaviour; and therefore; as ſoon as he was able to under- 
take it, we ſhall find him again in command, and employed in 
a ſervice of much greater importance. 

The grand fleet was commanded this year by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel a. It conſiſted at firſt of twenty-ſeyen ſhips of the line, 
and the admital had under him Rear-admiral Byng, and Sir 
Stafford Fairborne z and _y afterwards reinforced with 0 5 


k Sir 9 failed, as appears by the Gazette, on the gth of May. On the 
23d, he ſent in the Lennox to Portſmouth, with a French Eaſt Tadia ſhip worth 
100,000 l. on the 15th of June, he ſent in Lord Durſt:y, who commanded tho 
Litchfield, with a French man of war of 36 guns, and a Weſt ladie merchant · 
man, worth 40, 000 Il. and on the a ad of Jace, Sir George returned with many | 
prizes from the Welt Indics. This is the plain EAT of the ha * 
allempting any thing. 6 "= 
I Naval hiſtory, p. 645. 

m See our memoirs of Sir George Rooke, in this volume. 
- ® Buinet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 258. Burchet's a | kiltory, 

book v. chap. xiv. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. il. p. 96. Lond. Gaz, No. 3928. 
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ſhips more; theſe were commanded by Vice admiral Leake e. 
His inſtructions were very large; but all of them might be re- 
duced to theſe three heads, viz. annoying the enemy, aſſiſting 
our allies, and protecting our trade. He waited till the middle 
of june for the Dutch, and then was joined only by twelve 
ſhips of the line, carrying three flags; and it is certain, that if 
the force he had with him had been better adjuſted than it was 
to the things he had orders to perform, yet the time allowed 
him, which was only till the end of September, was much too 
ſhort, ſo that it was really impoſſible for him to execute the ſer- 
vices that ſeemed to be expected v. He repreſented this, and is 
commended for it by Biſhop Burnet a, who had notwithſtanding 
cenſured another admiral for the ſame thing before; however, 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel was ordered to obey, and he did fo, but 
was not able to get clear of the land till near the middle of July, 
having alſo a fleet of upwards of two hundred: and ey mer- 
chant-men under his convoy. 

On the twenty- fourth he arrived off the rock of Liſbon, 
where he held a council of war, in which the rendezvous was 
appointed to be held in Altea-bay*. He purſued his inftruc- | 
tions as far as he was able, and having ſecured the Turky fleet, 
he intended to have ſtaid ſome time upon the coaſt of Italy. 
But the Dutch admiral informed him, that both his orders and 
his victuals required his thinking of a ſpeedy return; and it 
was with much difficulty that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel prevailed 
upon him to go to Leghorn®*. In the mean time, the inſtruc- 
tions he had to ſuccour the Cevennois, who were then in arms 
againſt the nat ww. were . e pe wer with a ect 3 


0 Loci 3 No. 3931, 3933- + 

v This, as I obſerve in the text, is ingenuouſly. conſeſſd bo Biſhop Burnet, 

ho carries his reflectium on this ſubject very far; be ſays, It was not eaſy to 
imagine what the deſign; of fo great an expedition could be. Much was ſaid to 
the ſame purpoſe in the houſe of lords hut nobody reflected upon the admiral, 
as indeed there was no reaſon for it. But then, I confeſs, I do not ſee why the 
ſame juſtice ſhould not be done to other ONES} woe their 2 appears to 
have been as innocent or as landable. 

4 Hiſtory of his own times, vol. il. p. 358. | 
_  Oldmizon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. *** ae, Quee W 
vol. ii. p. 98. London Gazette, No. 3044. 

* Barchet's naval hiſtory, p. 653. The complete hiſtory of 3 ſor 1703, 
p. 415. London Gazette, No. 3958, 3958. 
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and therefore the admiral contented himſelf with doing all tha 
could be done, which was to ſend the Tartar and the Pembroke 
upon that. coaſt, where they alſo found it impoſſible to do any 
thing t. The admiral then detached Captain Swanton to Tunit 
and 'Fripoli, and ſent Rear-admiral Byng to Algier, to renew 
the peace with thoſe ſtates, and on the twenty-ſecond of 
tember arrived off Altea, from whence he ſoon after failed for 
England d. 

On the twenty-ſeventh, in the Streights-mouth, he met with 
an Aigerine man of war becalmed, upon which he immediately 
took her under his protection till all the Dutch ſhips were paſſ. 
ed. In this he certainly performed the part of an Engliſh ad- 
miral, preſerved the reputation of our flag, did great ſervice to 
our trade, and put it out of the power of the French to prac 
tiſe upon thoſe piratical ſtates to our diſadvantage, as they had 
done formerly v. Having intelligence that a fleet of merchant 
ſhips waited for a convoy at Liſbon, he ſent Sir Andrew Leake 
thither with a ſmall ſquadron *, who clcorted them ſafe into the 
Downs 7, 

On the ſixteenth of November, the fleet being off the iſle of 
Wight, the Dutch crowded away for their own ports, and left 
the admiral to ſteer for the Downs, which he did; but before 
he made land, Captain (afterwards Sir John) Norris, in the Ors 


t Tt is clear that the Dutch were victualled for (till a ſhorter time than our fleet: 
and, if I durſt, I would ſuggeſt that our miniſtry were obliged to comply with 
the ſchemes of our allies in ſuch joiat expeditions. Mr. Oldmixon has given a 
large account of the attempt made in favour of _ deen and has _ vin 
dicated the admiral's conduct. p 

u London Gazette, No 3961, 3966. 2 of Queen Anne, vol. 3 ii. p. 10). 

w Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 655. 

Xx London Gazette, No. 3969. 

Y It is certain that Sir Cloudefley gained as much reputation in this e 
as it was poſſible for an admiral to do, who had no opportunity of fighting; and 
therefore thoſe people ſcem to catry things too far, who ſay, that this fleet did 
neither hurt our enemics nor protect our friends; whereas, in truth, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, it did both; and our allies the Dutch were very well contcnted 

with what was done, imagining that the protection of their own trade was a mat» 
ter of as great importance, at leaſt to them, as the ſupport of King Charles's'ti- 
tle to the crown of Spain, which the court of Vienna left at that time entirely to 
the conſederates. | 
brd 
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ford, a fhip of the third rate, together with the Warſpight of 
ſeventy guns, and the Litchfield of fifty, being a-head of the 
fleet, gave chace to a French ſhip of war, and beginning to 
engage about eight at night, the diſpute continued till two in 
the morning, when, having loſt her fore-top-maſt, and all her 
{ails, and her ſtanding and running-rigging being much ſhatter- 
ed, the ſtruck. This thip came from Newfoundland, was com- 
manded by monſieur de la Rüe, was named the Hazardous, and 
had fiſty guns mounted, with three hundred and ſeventy men; 
but had more ports, and was larger than any of our ſixty-gun 
ſhips, ſo that ſhe was regiſtered | in the lift of our 3 na- 
vy 2. 

This expedition did not rellect much e upon the nation, 

and therefore it created ſome murmurs; but theſe fell where 
they oughts not upon the admiral, wh? certainly did all that 
was in his power, but upon thoſe who framed the project, and 
gave the admiral his inſtructions, and who were thought to 
have rather more power than part. 

But while the grand fleet was at ſea, Kenkoaduittal Dilkes 
performed a very acceptable ſervice to his country on the French 
coaſt, For the lord high-admiraPs council having intelligence, 
that a conſiderable fleet of French merchant-ſhips, with their 
convoy, were in Cancall-bay, orders were ſent to the rear-ad- 
miral, who was then at Spithead with a ſmall ſquadron, to ſail 
immediately in purſuit of them, which he did on the twenty- 
ſecond of July. On the twenty- fourth he ordered the cap- 
tain of the Nonſuch to ſtretch a-head of the ſquadron, and 
ſtand as near Alderney as he could, and ſend his boat aſhore 
to gain intelligence. On the twenty- fifth he ſtood towards the 
Caſquets for the ſame purpoſe, and at fix in the evening an- 
chored off the ſouth-weſt part of Jerſey; from whence he ſent 
Captain Chamberlain, commander of the Spy brigantine, to the 
governor, that he might obtain fram him the beſt intelligence 
he could give. | | 


* Burchet's 15 hiſtory, p. 656. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. 8. 
p. 313. Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 85, 86. London Gazette, No 3968. 
2 Burchet's naval hiſtory. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. it. p. 12. Loudon 


oh zette, No 3934. 5 , | 
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The governor ſent to him Captain James Lamprier, and eſcaf 
Captain Thomas Pipon, who well underſtood that coaſt, by ener 
whom being infotmed of a fleet about forty ſail, plying to the Gra 
windward on the fifteenth to get to Granville, the rear- admi- a br 
ral, upon conſultation at a council of war with the pilots, re. wit 
ſolved to ſail immediately, though the tide fell croſs in the tun 
night, that getting clear of the weſtermoſt rocks of the Minques, her 
he might attack the enemy by break of day; which ſucceed- the 
ed perfectly well; for the next morning, the twenty-ſixth, by ne: 
day-light, perceiving the enemy at an anchor about a league 
to the weſtward of Granville, they, upon his appromey got 
under fail, and ſtood in for the ſhore. ol 

The rear-admiral followed them as far as the pilot would 
venture, and found them to conſiſt of forty-three merchant- 
ſhips, and three me. of war. Being come within four feet 
water more than the ſhip drew, he manned all his boats, and 
the reſt of the ſhips did the ſame. By noon- he took fifteen 
ſail, burnt ſix, and ſunk three; the reſt ſtood ſo far into a bay, 
between Avranche and the mount of St. Michael, that in the 
judgment of the pilots, our ſhips could not attack them; where- 
upon, on the twenty-ſeventh in the morning, it was reſolved at 
a council of war, to go mto the bay with the Hecter, Mer- 
maid, a fire-ſhip, the Spy brigantine, a ſhip of ſix guns, taken 
the day before from the enemy, a ketch fitted out as a fires. 
ſhip, and all the boats of the ſquadron, which was performed 
between ten and eleven in the morning, the rear-admiral being 
preſent, accompanied by Captain Fairfax, Captain Legg, and 
Captain nnn as alſo by the Captains a and Pi- 

pon b. 

There were three ſhips equipped for war, one of eighteen 
guns, which the enemy burnt, the ſecond of fourteen guns, 
which Mr. Paul, firſt lieutenant of the Kent, ſet on fire, who 
in this ſervice was ſhot through the lower jaw, and four men 
killed, and a third of eight guns, which was brought off. Se- 
venteen more of the merchant-ſhips were burnt and deſtroyed, 
by this ſecond attack, ſo that of the whale fleet only four 


d Boyer's life of Quren Ange. Olimixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol; fl. 
Mercuie hiſlorique et politique, tome xxxv. p. 230, 231, 
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eſcaped, by getting under the command of Granville-fort. The 
enemy, during this attack, fent ſeveral large ſhallops from 
Granville, but with no ſucceſs, the rear-admiral having manned 
a brigantine with eighty men, and another veſſel of ſix guns, 
with forty, who covered all the boats. This laſt veſſel unfor- 
tunately run-a-ground, which obliged the rear-admiral-to burn 
her. There were, during the time of this action, about five 
thouſand of the enemy ſeen on ſhore, but they did not advance 
near enough to do their own people any ſervice, or ours any 
hurt. The queen to teſtify her kind acceptance of ſo cheer, 
ful and ſo effectual a ſeryice, ordered gold medals to be ſtruck 
on this occaſion, and delivered to the rear-admiral and all his; 
officers, who certainly had very well deſerved them e. 

We are now to ſpeak of the greateſt diſaſter that had hap, 
pened within the memory of man, at leaſt, by the fury of the 
winds, I mean the ſtorm which began on the twenty-ſixth of 
November, 1703, about eleven in the eyening, the wind being 
W. 8. W. and continued with dreadful flaſhes of lightning, 
till about ſeven the next morning. The water flowed: to a 
great height in Weſtminſter-hall, and London- bridge was in a 
manner ſtopt up with wrecks. The miſchief done in London 
was computed at not leſs than a million, and the city of Briſtol 
ſuffered upwards of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
But the greateſt loſs fell upon our navy, of which there pe- 
riſhed no leſs than thirteen ſhips, upwards of fifteen hundred 
ſeamen were 2 11 j—_— whom was Baſil Beaumont, 


elq; 
c Sce the London Gazette, No. 3937, 3938, 
4 The following is the beſt account, that can be given of the particulars of this 
_ great loſs; . 
I. The Reſerve, a fourth raft, Captain Joba Anderſon commander, loſt at 
Yarmouth, The captain, the ſurgeon, the clerk, and 44 men layed ; the reſt of 
the crew drowned, being 175, 
II. The Vanguard, a ſecond rate, ſunk i in Chatham harbour, with neither men 
nor guns ia her, 
III. The Northumberland, a third rate, Captain EEE loſt, on the Good- 
win ſands; all her company was loſt, being 220 men, W twenty. -four 
marines, 
I'V. The Sterling-Caſtle, a third rate, Captain Johnſon, on the Goodwin fands, 
72 men, of which were four marine officer ſaved, the reſt were drowned, being 


:06, 


V. The 
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eſq; rear-admiral of the blue, who had been employed all tha 
year in obſerving the Dunkirk ſquadron, and had by his grex 
care and conduct preſerved our merchant-ſhips'from falling into 
the hands of the French privateers; which ſervice appeared the 
more conſiderable by the great loſſes the Dutch this year ſu. 


| for 
. c 4 . bo 

ſtained . He was in all other reſpects a man well qualified for 10 

gas 

| | | | the 

V. The Mary, a fourth rate, Rear-admiral Beaumont, Captain Edward Hop- _ 

ſon, on the Goodwin ſands, the captain and purſer aſhore ; one man, whoſe 

name was Thomas Atkins, ſaved; the reſt to the number of 269, with the po 

rear-admiral, drowned. The eſcape ef this Atkins was very remarkable. He p 


ſaw. the rear-admiral, when the ſhip was breaking, get upon a piece of ber 
quarter-deck, from which he was ſoon waſhed off ; and. about the ſame time, 
Atkins was toſſed by a wave into the Sterling-Caſtle, which ſinking ſoon after, 
he was thrown the third man into her bout, r a wave that waſhed him rom 
the wreck. 


VI. The York, a fourth rate, a Smith, loſt at Harwich; all her men 
ſaved except four. 


VII. The Mortar- bomb, à fifth rate. Captain Raymond, on the Gooduia 
fands; all her company loſt, being 6s. 


VIII. The Eagle advice-boat, a ſixth rate, Captain Boſtock, loſt on the coaſt 
of Suſſex ; all her company, being 45, ſaved. 


IX. The Reſolution, a third rate, —_— Liſle, on the coaſt of Suſſex; all 
ker company, being 221, ſaved. 


X. The Litchficld prize, a fifth rate, Ciprain Chanibetlain, on the coaſt of 
Suſſex; all her company, being 108, ſaved, 


XI. The Newcaſtle, a fourth rate, Captain Carter, loſt at Spithead; the 
carpenter and 39 men were ſaved, and the reſt, being 193, drowned. 

XII. The Veſuvius fireſhip, a fifth rate, Captain run at rr 1 her 
company, being 48, ſaved. - 


XIII. The Reſtoration, a third rate, Captain Ye 387 men, on the 
Goodwin ſands 3 not one ſaved. 

Sir Ciuudeſley Shovel was then in the Downs with ſeveral great ſhips, which 
were all in the utmoſt danger; he cat his main maſt by the board, which ſaved 
the ſhip from running on the Galloper ef the breach, of which ſhe was then in 
view, Sir Stafford Fairborne bad his flag, as vic admiral of the red, flying 
in the Aſſociation, in which he was driven firſt to Gottenburgh, and then to 
C-penhagen, from whenee he did not get home till the next year. The Revenge 
was forced from her anchors, and with much ado, after driving ſome time on 
the coaſt of Holland, got into the river Medway ; the Ruſk], Captain Tewn- 
fend, was forced over ro Holland, and the Dorſet, Captain Edward Whitaker, 


after ſtriking thrice on the Galloper, drove a hs at ſea, and then got ſafe 
ts the Nore. 


© Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. aha 15. Burnet's hiſtory of bis own 
umes, vol. n, London W No 2991. 
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the ſervice of his country, and what made his loſs moſt regret- 
ted, be died in the flower of his age, and in the heat of the 
war. Theſe loſſes, how much ſoever they might affect us at 
home, ſerved in ſome meaſure to raiſe our reputation abroad, 
for orders were immediately iſſued for building more ſhips than 
were deſtroyed z and the queen, by ſeveral gracious bounties, 
gave ſuch and ſo ſpeedy relief to thipwrecked feamen, and to 
the diſtreſſed widows of ſuch as were drowned, as might have 
endeared her to her ſubjects, if ſhe had not already ſo fully 
poſſeſſed their hearts, as to render any increaſe of affection im- 
poſſible f. 

Charles, arch duke of Auſtria, being declared king of Spain 
by his father, and owned as ſuch by the allies, Sir George 
Rooke was ſent in the month of October to Holland, in order 
to convoy his Catholic majeſty to Liſbon s. There the Dutch 
not being ready, the admiral was forced to continue for ſome 
time, and then the great ſtorm occaſioned a new delay; at laſt 
he embarked, and with a joint ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips, and a conſiderable number of tranſports, with land- 
forces on board, he arrived at Spithead on the a of 


f On the r4th of Dutember the queen publiſhed a 8 for a r 
falt, on Wedneſday the 19th of January foHowing, which was kept with won- 
derfal ſtrictneſs; in the Gazette of December 16, the lord-high-admiral, by an 
advertiſement dated the 13th, gives notice, that the companies of her majeſty's 
ſhips which were caſt away Mould be paid that day month, which was done ac- 
cordingly; and in the Gazette, No. 3979, appeared the following order: 

Her majeſty, taking into conſideration the great loſs ſuſtained by the families 
of ſuch as, being in her majeſty's ſervice at ſea, periſhed by the late ſtorm t 
© her majeſty, with the advice of her privy-council, is pleaſed to order, as it is 
hereby ordered accordingly, that the widows and families of ſuch commiſſion 
and other officers and ſeamen as have periſhed by reaſon of the late ſtorm, in 
© her majeſly's ſervice at ſea, be entitled to her majeſty's bounty, in the ſame 
manner as if they had been actually killed in fight, in her majeſty's ſervice at 
** ſea, according to the eſtabliſhment in that behalf. And his royal -highneſs 
Prince George of Denmark, lord high-admiral, is deſired to give the neceſſary 

directions hercin accordingly.” 

The houſe of commons, which was then ſitting, addreſſed her majeſty upon 
this melancholy occaſioa, deſiring her to give immediate direQians for repairing 
this loſs, and to build ſuch capital ſhips as ſhe ſhould thiak fit, and promiſed to 
make good the expence at their next meeting. 


London Gazette, No 3959» 


Decem- 
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December b; he was there complimented by the dukes of 80 
merſet and Marlborough, on the road to Windſor met by hi 
royal highneſs the prince of Denmark, and on his arrival wx im 
received with all imaginable marks of reſpect by the queen, for ſea 
whom he ſhewed greater deference than was even expected by tut 
the Engliſh courti. Here we will end the naval tranſactions co 
in Europe for this year, and proceed to take a view of what 
paſſed in America, after the death of Admiral Benbow in Ja 
maica k. 


The te 


h London Grlette, No 3979. 
i Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. l. p. 334. About the end of De- 
„ cember,” ſays the biſhop, ** the king of Spain landed at Portſmouth. The 
duke of Somerſet was ſent by the queen to receive him, and to bring him to 
© an interview, which was to be at Windſor ; Prince George went and met him 
on the way, and he was treated with great magnificeace : the court was very 
„ ſplendid and much thronged, the queen's behaviour towards him was very no- 
&« ble and obliging; the young king charmed all that were there; he had a gravity 
© beyond his age, tempered with much modeſty ; his behaviour was in all points 
„ ſo exaC, that there was not a circumſtance in his whole deportment that was 
© liable to eenſure { he paid an extraordinary teſpect to the queen, and yet 'main- 
„ tained a due greatneſs in it; he had an att of ſeeming well pleaſed with every 
* thing, without ſo muck as ſmiling once all the while he was at court, which 
« was only three days: he ſpoke but | t, all he ſaid was judicious and 
„ obliging.” Annals of Queen Anne, vol. ii. p. 423. London Gazette, 
No 3980, 

k Mot of our hiſtorians have placed Sir George Rooke's voyage to Liſbon in 
1903, which is what 1 do not underſtand, ſince he did not leave England till the 
month of January 1704, and therefore I have contented myſelf with placing that 
part of his expedition within this year which fell out in it, and left the reſt to be 
related in its proper place. I ſhall take this opportunity of obſerving, that the 
archduke Charles was proclaimed king of Spain at Vienne on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. N. 8. his journey to Portugal being then reſolved on. The choice made 
of Sir Gcorge Rooke to bring him over hither, and convoy him to Liſbon, was 
2 clear proof that his conduct was equally approved at home and abroad. Indeed 
it could not be otherwiſe, for every body at this time was ſatisfied that onr miniſtry 
deſigned to place King Charles III. on the throne of Spain, partly by aſſiſtiog the 
$paniards who ſhould declare for him, but chiefly by compelling the French to aban · 
don the cauſe of his rival. Now this was exactly agreeable to Sir George Rooke's way 
of thinking, who was for treating the Spaniards kindly, and fighting only with the 
French. This being conſidered, we may eaſily account for the making choice of $i; 
George Rooke to command this fleet, though it will not be caſy to divine, why 
thoſe writers bear hardeſt on Sir George's character, who are fondeſt of Lord Go* 
. I dolpbio's 
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the command devolving upon Captain Whetſtone, whoth 
Mr. Benbow had appointed rear-admiral of his ſquadron, he 
immediately put it into the beſt condition poſſible for going to 
ſea, and then eruiged on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola. On his re- 
turn to Jamaica an opportunity offered of ſhewing His great 
concern for the intereſts of the colony. A fire breaking out at 
Port-Royal on the ninth of February, 1703, about noon; burnt 
it down to the ground before night, leaving nothing ſtanding 
but the two fortifications, In this fad diſtreſs of the inhabi- 
tants, which ſtill would have been much greater, if the ſeamen, 
with great courage and induſtry, had not affiſted in preſerving 
their goods and ſtores, the rear-admiral publiſhed a'proclatns- 
tion, in which he promiſed to entertain and relieve all fuch as 
ſhould deſire it, on board her majeſty's ſhips, ufitil they could 
be otherwiſe provided for; which he with' great care 4 ten- 
derneſs performed . Eee 
Soon after this he filled again on 4 eruize, in hopes of 
meeting a conſiderable fleet of merchant- ſhips which were ex- 
pected from France. He ſpent five weeks in ſearch of them 
to no purpoſe z and after looking into Port Lewis, not finding 
any thing there, he ſtood away for Petit Guavas and Leogane. 
When he arrived near this port he divided his ſquadron, be- 
cauſe when Admiral Benbow attacked the enemy here, their 
ſhips eſcaped on one fide as he entered on the other. He 


therefore ſailed weſtward with part of his ſhips, and ſent the 


reſt to the ſouth. - When theſe came in fight, three privateers; 
which were in every reſpect ready for ſervice, ſtood away north- 
ward z but the rear-admiral forcing two of them aſhore, burnt 
them, and the other he took. Captain Vincent, who com- 
manded to the ſouthward, rowed in the night into a place cal- 
led the Cul de Sac, where he found four ſhips, one of which 
he burnt, apother he ſunk, the third (which was a conſort of 
the privateers aforementioned) he towed out, and boarding the 
fourth, ſhe was blown up by the accidental firing of a gremado- 


dolphin? 3 meuſures, which we have ſhown to be a thing abſolutely abſurd, Gece 


they thonght alike, and adopted the fle plan that could ſo much as promiſe 
ſucceſs, 


| 1'Butchet's' naval hiſt. p. 598. Annals of Queen Anne, Loodon Gazette, | 
No. 3886, 857. Britiſh empire i in America; vol. ii. | 
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ſhell. From this place the rear-admiral ſailed to Port de Paix, 
but found no ſhipping there; for the before mentioned priva 
teers were all that the enemy had in thoſe: parts, with which, 
and five hundred men, they thought to have made an attempt 
on the north ſide of Jamaica; and in thoſe ſhi ps were taken one 
hundred and twenty priſoners ®. 

While Rear-admiral Wherſtone was thus employed, they 
were far from forgetting the ſafety of the plantations at home, 
Sir George Rooke, in the month of September, 1702, de- 
tached from the Mediterranean Captain Hovenden Walker in 
the Burford, five more third rates, ten tranſports, and four re. 
giments-on board, for the Lecward-Iſlands; he arrived in Bars 
badoes in the beginning of the month of Januaty, and upon 
the coming thither ſoon after of fix of our Eaſt-India ſhips 
richly laden, he, by the advice of a council of war, ſent bs 
home under the convoy of the Expedition, a third rate, Captain 
Knapp commander, who brought them ' ſafely to England. 
From Barbadoes Commodore Walker failed to Antigua, where 
he joined Colonel Coddrington, who was about undertaking an 
expedition to Guadaloupe, in which Captain Walker was to, af. 
ſiſt him. They failed from Antigua the latter end of February; 
on the twelfth of March, . General Coddrington landed with 
great part of the forces, but was ſo warmly received by the 
French, that they would have been able to have done little or 
nothing, if Commodore Walker had not ſent in the Chickeſter, 
which drove the enemy from their batteries, which our men 
quickly entered . The next day the reſt of* the ſoldiers, and 
four hundred ſeamen, were Ianded, who attacked the north part 


gf the town with great fury, forced the enemy to abandon. it, 
and to retreat into the caſtle and fort, which they defended 


m Burchet's naval. hiſtory, p. 602, Annafk of Queen Anne, vol. ii. p. 6. 
Lopdon Gazette, No..3926. It is very rema;kable, that Pete. le Pers, in his 
accurate hiſtory of St. Domingo, has nothing of this expedition, which could not 
poſſibly have eſcaped his notice any more than that which was jatended by the 
French againſt Jamaica, © But as no bonour could ariſe to his countrymen from - 
the rclation of what paſt in this part of the world at this rime, he thought proper 
to be ſilent, rather than record the advantages gained by the Engliſh. 


a Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. vi. Columna roſtrata, p. 204, The 
complete — of Europe for 1703, p. 131. Lond. Gaz. No. 3912. . 
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'o the third of April, and then blowing them both up, re⸗ 
tired to the mountains. After this our troops ravaged all the 


country, burnt the town td the ground, razed the fortifica- 
tions, carried the beſt of the artillery on board, burſt-the reſt, 


a 


* 


a very hag 'booty embarked, without the loſs of , 


The French writers give a different account of this mm 


and becauſe the Engliſh thought fit to retreat, they will needs 


have it the proof of a victory on their ſide v. Now as to this 


retreat, there were many reaſons for it, and ſome indeed that- 
rendered it indiſpenſibly neceſſary. General Coddrington fell 


fick, and was forced to return to Nevis; then Colonel Whe- 


tham, upon whom the command devolved, fell alſo dangerouſly 
ill, and was carried to Antigua. "The command of the land- 


forces fell next to Colonel Willis, who, upon certain informa- ' 


tion, that the French had landed nine hundred men on the 
back of the ifland, called a council of war, in which it was re- 
ſolved to embark the forces; and this was accordingly done, ag 


I have before obſerved, on the ſeventh of. May a. 


It muſt be 


acknowledged, that this ſervice ſuffered not a little from ſome 
diſputes that happened between the land and ſea-officers ; which 


; By N ſ] peaking, the ruin of our Weſt-India expeditions”. * 


o There ers ſome unlucky N atended this . e In the 


firſt place, when Captain Walker arrived, the land-forces had no powder, with 


which, however, they were furniſhed from the fleet, When they came next to -. 


examine their ſtores cloſely, it was found, that in a thouſand flints, there were not 
fiſry fit for muſkets, nor had they mortars, bombs, pick-axes, ſpades, or indeed 
any thing proper and convenient for a ſiege. But we muſt rake care not to attribute 


this miſmanagement either to Commodore Walker, who commanded here, or to” 


Sir George Rooke, who ſent him, ſince they both acted in obedience to orders; 
the commodore to thaſe of the admiral, and the admiral receiving his from the 


miniſtry, who ought to have conſidered better what they were doing. 
p Quincy hiſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tome iv. 
rique de Louis XIV. p. 211. 


P. Daniel 


ournal bio- 
Limieres de Larrey, the laſt mentioned F rench 


hiſtorian, fays, that Monſicur Gabaret, arriving at Fort St. Mary's, with two 
frigates, a flute, nine armed barks, and ſeven hundred men, to the affiſtarice of 


. 


the inhabitants, the Engliſh did not think themſelves a force ſulbcicat to withſtand 
them, and therefore reimbarked. 
1 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 604. 


r The governors of our colonies have 983 ever been able to agree with the 


G3: 


an of aur ez. ;, and with reſpeH} to Mie very expedition, there 


22 oo 


That it was his duty to go where the queen thought proper 
« when he vs to obey her orders.” His inſtructions may be 


with him conſiſting only of a third, a fourth, and a fifth rate; 


Hereupon the vice-admiral made the ſignal for a line of battle, 


| the expedition had coſt us pretty dear, as appears by the following account of our 


r ,,,, — — —— — — 
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As ſoom as the news of Vice-admiral Benbow's misfortune and 
death arrived in England, it was reſolved to ſend another flag. 
officer thither with a conſiderable ſquadron. This command, 
it is ſaid, was offered to Sir Stafford Fairborne, who refuſed 
it“; and then it way propoſed to Mr. Graydon, who, though 
a certain prelate t ſtyles him a brutal man, made this anſwer, 


« to command him, and that he knew no difference of climates, 
found at large in Burchet®, and the ſtrength he was to take 


which laſt proved unfit for the voyage, and therefore the Mon- 
tague of ſixty, and the Nouſuch of fifty guns were ordered to 
ſee him a hundred and fifty leagues into the fea, - They failed 
about the middle of March, and on the eighteenth of that month 
they ſaw four French ſhips to leeward, viz. two of ſixty, one 
of fifty, and another of forty guns v. This laſt being both the 
ſmalleſt and ſternmoſt, the Montague, commanded by Captain 
William Clevgland, bore down to, and ſoon after engaged her. 


and conſequently for the Montague's coming off ; but her fore. 


top-ſail being {hot in pieces the ſecond broadſide ſhe received 
from the enemy, ſhe could not tack ſo ſoon as otherwiſe might 


have been expected, inſomuch, that the other three French 


were a5 warm complaints made againſt the commodore, as ever came from the 
Weſt-Indies : ; but he repreſented, that the road of Guadaloupe was exceſſyely 
bad ; that he found it in poſſible to proeure pilots ; that ſeveral of the ſhips loſt 
their anchors, the ground being foul, and the water deep, ſo that ſome or other : 
were daily forced out to ſea; and added to this, that the troops were vader” + 
ceſſive difficulties, having no guides to conduct them, and being under the utmolt 

want of geceſſaries to ſupport them, Beſides, the iſland was not abandoned, till 


loſs, There were killed in the firſt action, one major, two captains, and bx 

lieutenants; and wounged, two colonels, ſeven captains, and nine lieutenants z 

and three enſigus died. One hundred and fifty-four ſoldiers were killed ; two 

hundred and eleven wounded; ſeventy- two died; fifty-nine e 3 * n 

were taken priſoners. 1 
* Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xxx'v. p. 338. 
t Bornet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 350. — 
u Naval hiſtory, p. 660. 
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ſhips Wore, and bearing down to the ſhip that had bean enga- 
gel, each of them fire hex, broadſide at the Montague; but 


ſhe being to windward, aud che ſea running high, as the French. 


all has ſhot flew over . ſo that ſhe elend not any conſi- 
derable damage, - The French ſhips (which now made the beſt 
of their way from ours) were foul, for they were part of the 
ſquadron under command of Monſicur Ducaſſe, with which 


Vice-admiral Benbow engaged 1 the Weſt- Indies, and (as it 


was reported) were very xich *. 


This Mair drew yery heavy reproaches on the admiral, who, 


notwithſtanding, ſeems to have acted according to the beſt of 
his abilities ; and in ſaying this, I am warranted by the judge- 
ment of the admiralty-board, who were beſt acquainted with 
Mr. Graydon' s inſtruQions?, He proceeded with all ima 
ble diligence in his voyage, and arrived at the iſland of Madeira 
on the tenth of April, 150 ; and from theyce-he ſailed to Bar- 
badoes, where he arrived the twelfth of May. The day before 
came a brigantine from Guadaloupe, with advice that Commo- 
dore Walker was there, and that both ſeamen and ſoldiers were 
in danger of being ſtarved for want of proviſions. The vice» 
amica nee applied himſelf to the apentevictualler, and 


* Burchet's navel hiſtory, p. 601, 604. thi roſtraty, p. 291, 293. 
London Gazette, Ne 3910. 


y Bilhop Barnet blames the admiralty, for inſerting. paragtaph in the Ga 


zette, to juſtify the admiral's conduct. It is neceſlary the reader ſhould ſee that 


paragraph, which, runs thus: Plymouth, April 26, the Montague, Captain 
Cleveland commander, is come in here : the Nonſuch dad ſhe went from thence 
« the 13th of March, with Vice-admiral Graydon, in the Reſolution, Captain 
„iy in the Blackwall, the tranſports with Brigadier Coluwbine's regiments 


0 ſtore-ſhips/ and merchants, hound to the Weſt Indies, and parted from them 
« on the 26th of the ſame, in the latitude of 43 degrees. The captain ſays, that 


on the r8th of that month, in the laticude of 47 degrees, 30 minutes, they 
met four Freneh men of war, and that he engaged the ſternmoſt for ſome 


„time; but upon his firſt engaging, the vicy-admiral made a figyal to cal 
« him off, being under orders not to loſe any time in his paſſage, by chaſing or 


** ſpeaking with any hips whatſoever ; the contrary winds haying kept him here 


much longer than was intended, and the ſervice upon which he was bound 


very much requiring his preſence, and the regiment that was with him.” 
The fingle queſtion that aroſe on this ſubject was, whether Admiral Graydon 


obeyed his orders? Ad. 2 4 plainly 2 by the foregoing paragraph in 
the affirmative, k | 


having | 
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having furniſhed himſelf with all the beef, pork, IN and WM. «cr 
peaſe that could be got, he ſailed on the ſeventeenth. On the of th 
twentieth he ran in with the fort and town of Guadaloupe, and their 
ſeeing it in ruins, he failed inſtantly for Antigua, and from their 
thence to Nevis, where he met with the army and ſquadron in 
the greateſt diſtreſs ; and having relieved them, he proceeded hun 
thence with all the ſhips of war to Jamaica, where they arrived 
the fifth of June 2. The firſt thing he did there was to direſt 
a ſurvey of the ſhips under his command; which proved to be jd! 
very defective, not only in their hulls, but in their maſts, ftores to 1 
and rigging; and at the ſame time very ill manned. This, to- tre! 
gether with ſome differences that aroſe between the admiral and 
fome of the principal perſons i in Jamaica, determined him to ſail 
home as ſoon as poſſible: and accordingly, having left the Nor- 
wich, the Experiment, and the Sea-Horſe, with the Harman an 
and Earl-galley fire-ſhips, together with two floops, to attend 
the iſland; and the Colcheſter and Sunderland to convoy home a 
the latter trade, he ſailed for Blewfields, and proceeding from 
thence, he fell in with Newfoundland on the ſecond of Anguſt?, 
In the evening of that day there aroſe ſuch a fog as had ſcarce 
ever been ſeen; for it laſted thirty days complete, and the wea⸗- 
ther was ſo very dark, that it was difficult to diſcover one ſhip 
from another : this occaſioned the diſperſion of the fleet, which 
could not be brought together again till the third of September, 
when the vice-admiral thought it proper to conſult his officers, 
as to the principal deſign of his voyage, which was the attacking 
the French at Placentia, and thereby forcing them to quit New-. 
foundland. At this council of war there were preſent, beſides 
the vice-admiral, Rear-admiral Whetſtone, and thirteen ſea-cap- 
tains; of the land- officers, the commander in chief, Colonel Ri- 
vers, fix captains, and an engineer. 'They took into conſidera- 
tion the queen's inſtructions to Brigadier Columbine, then. de- 
ceaſed, and thoſe to Mr. Graydon, and finding all their ſhips in 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 605. London Gazette, No 3942, This was 
eerteinly a very ſignal ſervice done to the nation; ſince, if the admiral had acted 
jeſs vigorouſly in W a ſupply, our . muſt neceſſarily have periſhed 
For want. 
2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 60x. Boyer's life of Queen Anne. Borner 
kiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 359. 
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; very weak condition, that they were thinly manned, and moſt 
of them ſick, already at ſhort allowance, and the ſoldiers, throught 
their being forced to drink water in ſo cold a climate, having 
their limbs benumbed, ſo that they were ſcarce fit for ſervice z 
fre regiments reduced to one thouſand thirty-five men; of five 
hundred they were to receive from New-England, there came 
but ſeventy, now reduced to twenty-five, and thoſe in a manner 
diſabled 3 and, from the beſt accounts, the enemy at Placentia 
judged to be not only ſuperior in number, and conſequently able 
to make a good reſiſtance, but the avenues to the place ex- 
tremely difficult, the grounds marſhy, and no planks, or other 
materials, for mounting the guns on the batteries; theſe diſli- 
culties and obſtructions being maturely conſidered, together 
with the good circumſtances the enemy were in, and the afliſt- 
ance they might have from their privateers, and other ſhipping 
then at Placentia, the council of war were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that to make an attempt on that place with the ſhips and 
forces, in ſuch a condition and at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year, was 
altogether impracticable; and, inſtead of any probability of 
ſucceſs, might tend to the diſhonour of her majeſty's arms d. 
This was the end of Vice-admiral Graydon's unfortunate ex- 
pedition ; in which, though it is certain, on the one hand, that 
he did not do the nation any remarkable ſervice, yet it is no leſs 
certain, on the other, that in reſpect to protecting the trade, and 
the reſt of the things in his power, he did all the ſervice he was 
able, But it was his misfortune, firſt to feel the effects of other 
men's miſtakes, and next to be made anſwerable for them. On 
his return, the houſe of lords, entered into an inquiry into his 
conduct; and, beſides their former warm vote, which was more 
than enough to have undone him, came to a reſolution of ad- 
drefling her majeſty, to remove him from all employments, for 
impreſſing ſervants in the Weſt Indies; defiring her, at the 
ſame ws to direct the b nigh to profecute him for 


by cage this from " MS. 1 Admiral Si s defence, in which, | 
ire particular certificates as to the trath of each of theſe facts, aud which, I ſup- 
pole, ſatisfied the Houſe of Lords as to this part of the charge; which the admi- 
ral looked upon as that, which would affect him moſt, kizce here he hag not ene 
ted his a but avoided attacking the French, 
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avoid. In order to Have a clearer idea of this, we muſt conf. 


the nation cheated ; yet a ſurvey of the proviſions objected to 
was delayed for three months, which gave an opportunity for 


of coals: the neglect of providing for ſuch ſeamen as were pri- 


the danger of the iſland of Jamaica, and the betraying our naval 


which her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, that the addreſs con- 


oat . nee he np np pe pr pn en nn . g 
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that offenec*. This had the defired effect: Vice-admiral Ori 
dom (as to ſervice) was hid afide, and his memory has 'beey 
loaded with the fouleſt imputations ; though there is great rea 
fon to believe, that he was rather unlucky than unjuſt, and that 
he ſuffered for miſcarriages which it was not in his power to 


EF 


der that he juſtified himſelf as to his not fighting the French, 
under his orders, which were very precife upon that head; and, 
if he had not obeyed them, he muſt have been anſwerable fot 
all the confequences before a court- martial; while, on the other 
hand, the lords, as the ſupreme judicature, decided in this cafe 
on the reaſon of the thing; and becauſe, as they thought, the 
neceſſity of fighting ought, in his judgment, to have ſuperſeded 
his orders, yet, when he pleaded neceſſity in excuſe of impref. 
ſing ſervants, this would not ſerve his turn; but he was puniſh. 
ed in that cafe as ſeverely for making uſe of his own judgment, 
as for the ſuppoſed neglect of it in the other. 

In all probability the reſentment of the houſe of lords againſt 
this gentleman, was ſharpened by their inſpecting cloſely into 
other affairs relating to the navy; in which, it muſt be confeſ- 
fed, they found things very indifferently managed. As, forin- 
ſtance, complaints had been made to the lord-high-admiral, of 
bad proviſions, by which the ſeamen were poiſoned, as well as 
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making ſuch removes and changes, as rendered the proof of this 
charge altogether impracticable. The merchants complained 
that they were ill ſerved with convoys, and that fo little care 
was taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, as occaſioned an exceſſive riſe 


ſoners in France, was likewiſe rendered very evident; as was 


councils to the French. Theſe were all digeſted into an addrels, 
which was preſented by the houſe of lords to the queen; to 


© It appears by the Gazette, No. 3960, that the vice-admiral arrived in the 
Downs, on the 22d of October. See the journal of the houſe of lords. I do 
not find that the admiral was ever proſecuted, and I gueſs ſrom a reflection of 
Mr. Oldmixon's, that he was not. Hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol, ii. p. 329. 
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fited of ſo many parts, that ſhe could not then take notice of 
them. In the general, however, ſhe promiſed ſhe would con- 
Gder of them, and give ſuch directions as ſhould be proper Feb: 
the ſafety and welfare of the nation. | 

I chink it neceſſary to obſerve here, that at this time chere 
were were very warm diſputes in the houſe of lords e, as to the con- 
duct of the admiralty in the. late reign, which had been cenſur« 
ed by the houſe of commons, and in a great meaſure juſtified 
here fo that at this ſeaſon all the ſtrength of party was exerted. 
on bath ſides, and the merit of a man was leſs conſidered than 
the faction to which he attached himſelf f. But it is time to leave 
ſo troubleſome and unentertaining a ſubject, in order to return 
to the conduct of the war, and the great things performed in 
the year 1704, for the ſervice of which the commons granted 
upwards of four millions; and of this the ſum of # was for 
the ſervice of the navy: which ſhews how deſirous the nation 
was of ſupporting the war to the utmoſt, and of giving what- 
ever was neceffary for the ſervice of the common cauſe, in hopes 
that it would be honeſtly and effectually laid out, for thoſe great 
and ſalutary purpoſes for which it was ſo cheerfully given. 
The king of _ was very deſirous of proſecuting his voy- 
age to Liſhon, and, therefore came to Portſmouth, and would 
have embarked on the third of February , if the wind bad been 


d Burnet's hiſtory of bis awn times, 8 ii. p. 359, 363. Olamixon' uh | 
of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 329. Boyer's life of Queen Anne. 6 

© Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 365. 
The queen by ſoft anſwers endeavoured to pacify both houſes, which indeed 
was the only meaſure left for her to purſue; fince, if ſhe had complicd with the 
demands of either, it muſt have in flamed both. Her prudence, therefore, in this 
reſpect, was very conſpicuous ; though perhaps the righteſt ſtep ſhe couſd have 
taken would have been to have diſmiſſed his royal higbneG's council, as lord- 
high-admiral, and either reſtored the carl of Pembroke or appointed commil- 
ſioners. 

5 The reader will orobably be ſurpriſed . to find a blank in the text ; but the 
reaſon is, that, after uſing the utmoſt induſtry, I have not been able to diſcover 
what the ſum was; which I find has been the caſe of other aſſiduous inquirers as 
well. as myſelf, I cannot, however, fall into their opinion, that there was no 
proviſion made for tbe ordinary of the navy this year; but rather imagine, that, 
by ſome miſtake, the fum appropriated for that ſervice was omitted in the votes; 
and therefore I leave this blank, in hopes that ſome more nn. reader may 
be able to fill it up. | | 
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at all favourable. Sir George Rooke, who was to command 
the fleet that eſcorted him, and the land-forces intended for his 
ſervice, did every thing that could be expected to facilitate the 
expedition; for when he found the tranſports were ready, and 
that it was impoſſible to have the intended number of great ſhips 
fo early at ſea, he propoſedFailing with a ſmall ſquadron to Liſ. 
bon, and waiting there for a reinforcement. This was a y 
wiſe as well as vigorous ſtep; for, according to the informa 
tions our court had received of the deſigns of France, they in- 
tended to have a great naval ſtrength in the Mediterranean, 
which, if it came there earlier than our reinforcement, would 
have been able to have ſhut up our ſmall fleet then in thoſe 
parts in the river df Liſbon, and have intercepted all our trade 
homeward bound; whereas if, according to Sir George's ſcheme, 
the ſupply arrived early enough at Liſbon, our fleet would be ſo 
ftrong as to prevent the junction of the Breſt with the Toulon 
fquadron, and to perform other * fervices on the coaſt 
of Spain . 

In the firſt part of his deſign Sir oe! was as bn 2 
he could wiſh; for ſailing on the twelfth of February, he, after 
a fine paſſage, arrived with the ſquadron, and all the tranſports, 
in the river of Liſbon on the 25th; and after two days had 
been ſpent in adjuſting the ceremonial, his Catholic majeſty was 
conducted to ſhore by the king of Portugal and moſt of the 
royal family *. Among other debates in relation to this cere- 
mony, there was one which deſerves particular notice,. and that 


was, in relation to our flag. The king of Portugal deſired, that, 


„ 

I This was certainly a very wiſe and well. judged theme, and is a clear and 
direct proof that Sir George Rooke was very deſirous of doing as much ſervice 
as poſſible, and to loſe no opportunity of being early in aQtion ; his going on this 
expedition, with the ſmall ſquadron under his command, was liable to many ex- 

ceptions, if conſidered in a prudential light, and with a view to the credit of the 
2dmira} ; but Sir George diſregarded theſe when they came into competitioh wh 
the public ſervice, and choſe rather to riſk his own charaſter than the pation's 


honour, and the proſpect the king of Spain then had of ſucceſs, of which his 


Catholic majeſty was extremely ſenſible, and gave upon all occaſions the moſt am- 
ple teſtimovies of his particular reſpect for Sir George Rooke, and juſt 8 
ledgment of his ſervices. 

k Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 334. The complete hiſtory of 
Europe for x704, p. 108. * Gazette, No. 4000. Burchet's naval hiſtory, 
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his coming on board the admiral's ſhip in his barge af 
ſtate, and ſtriking his ſtandard, the Engliſh flag might be ſtruck 
at the ſame time; and that when his Catholic majeſty, with him- 
ſelf, ſhould go off from the ſhip, his ſtandard might be hoiſted, 
and the admiral flag continue ſtruck until they were on ſhore. 
This propoſition was made, from the king of Portugal, by the 
king of Spain; to which the admiral replied, that his majeſty, 
ſo long as he ſhould be on board, might command the flag to 
be ſtruck when he pleaſed ; but that whenever he left the ſhip 
he was himſelf admiral, and obliged to execute his commiſſion 
by immediately hoiſting his flag. This, and ſome other reaſons, 
ſatisfied the king of Spain, as well as his Portugueſe majeſty; 


ſo that the flag of England was no longer ſtruck than the en 
ard of Portugal l. 


Two days after this, the alinieal, 4 in compliance with the re- 
ſolution of a council of war, ſent a ſquadron of ſeventeen fail 
to cruize off Cape Spartell; which ſquadron was afterwards in- 
creaſed to twenty-two fail, On the ninth of March the admi- 


We take this paſſage from the-account publiſhed by authority; and I think I 
may venture to aſſert, that Sir George Rooke's concern for the bonour of the flag 
became him very well 2s an Engliſh admiral, whatever might be thought of it at 
home by ſome Engliſh ſtateſmen. Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of our treaty with 
the king of Portugal, mentions a very extraordinary incident relating to this af- 
fiir, which I find it neceſſary to tranſcribe. ** In this treaty an accident happen- 
« ed that had almoſt ſpoiled all; the kivg of Portugal inſiſted on demanding the 
flag and other reſpects to be paid by our admiral,, when he was, in his ports. 
„The earl of Nottingham inſiſted it was a diſhonour to England to ſtrike, even 
in another king's ports. This was not demanded of the fleet that was ſent to 
bring over Queen Catharine; fo, though Methuen, our ambaſſador, had agreed 
«+ to this article, he preſſed the queen not to ratify it. The Lord Godolphin 

© looked on this as too inconſiderable to be inſiſted on; the whole affairs of Eu- 
rope ſeemed to turn upon this treaty, and ſo important a matter ought not to 
© be retarded a day for ſach punctilios as a ſalute, or ſtriking the flag; aad it 
ſeemed reaſonable that every ſovereign prince ſhould claim theſe acknowledg- 
ments, unleſs where it was otherwiſe ſtipulated by expreſs treaties, The laying 
„ ſo much weight on ſuch matters very much heightened jealoufies, and it was 
+ ſaid, that the earl of Nottingham and the Tories ſeemed to lay hold of every 
** thing that could obſtruct the progreſs of the war, while the round proceeding 
* of the Lord Godolphin reconciled many to him.“ The friends of the carl of 
Godolphin need be under no concern about this ſtory, ſince it is moſt evident, 
from the foregoing account of Sir George Rooke's conduct, that the l is falſe, 
and that the honour of the * flag was never given up. 
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ral himſcif put to ſea, and continued cruizing for à month, 
Rear-admiral Dilkes, who commanded the fquadron before 
mentioned, on the 12th of March, in the morning, diſtovered Ch: 
four fail of ſhips ſtanding to the N. E. He had with him threg 
third rates, and two fourth, viz. the Kent, Bedford, Suffolk, 
Antelope, and Panther. By eleven he came up with them; and 
the Panther, which was the headmoſt of ours, engaged them; 
the Suffolk, getting the wind of them, did the ſame, as alſo the wil 
Antelope and the Dutch privateer 5 inſomuch that the ſhip of me 
ſixty guns ſtruck, after exchanging ſeveral broad-ſides. The th 
rear-admiral could not get his own ſhip in reach of them until 
noon, and then engaging the commodore, which was a ſhip of 
fxty guns, the ſtruck to him in a little time, having loſt” half 
her complement of men, as the third did ſoon after, which was 
a ſhip of twenty-four guns; and in this action the Panther had 
her fore-top-maſt ſhot by the board, the Suffolk her main-maſt, 
and the Antelope's maſts and yards were wounded. ' The 
two ſhips before mentioned, of ſixty guns, were galleon men of 
war, one of them called the Porta Cali, and the other the St. 
"Thereſa, and came from St. Sebaſtian's, with bombs, guns, iron 
bars, c. being bound for Cadiz, where (as it was reported) 
they were to be fitted out for the Weſt-Indies, the commodors 
Don Diego Bicuna having a commiſſion to command all the fleet 
deſigned thither z and in theſe ſhips were taken near feven hun- 
dred prifoners . 

The rear-admiral, by its of bad weather, did not arrive 
at Liſbon till the twenty-fifth of March, and then in going in 
he loſt the St. Thereſa, but moft of the men were ſaved. Sir 
George Rooke being alſo returned, and meeting with orders to 
fail up-the Streights, prepared to execute them, though at the 
ſame time the admiral was extremely preſſed by his Catholic ma- 
jeſty to undertake ſomewhat in his favour. The difficulties with 
which Sir George was at this time encompaſſed were many and 
great. In the firſt place, the reinforcement he depended on 
was not arrived; in the next, the queen's orders were politve - 


for the relief of Nice and Villa Franca; and he knew how * 


* 


v Fee the London a No. 00s. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. n An- 
nals of Quecn Aane. 
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a riſk he ran, in caſe either of thoſe places were taken for want 

of timely ſuccour. The defign formed in favour of King 
Charles HI. to invade Catalonia, and make an attempt on Bar- 
celona, was almoſt ripe for execution, and that monarch inſiſt- 
ed very ſtrenuouſly that the fleet ſhould eſcort this embarkation. 
In this thorny conjuncture the admiral reſolved to do as much 
as in him lay to ſatisfy all parties; and we ſhall hereafter ſee 
with how. great judgment he executed this reſolution: in the 
mean time it is neceſſary that we ſhould explain the conduct of 
the adminiſtration. mmm | 
Shovel . 

After dir George Rocke failed, he court e Wenn 
that the French were very buſy in fitting out a great ſquadron 
at Breſt o. This alarmed us very much, becauſe it was not eaſy 
to foreſee how this force would be employed. At all events it 
was thought proper to equip, with the utmoſt expedition, a 
good fleet, which was put under the command of Sir Cloude- | 
ſley Shovel, - admiral, of the white, who had under him Sir 
Stafford Fairborne, vice-admiral of the red, and George Byng, 
eſqʒ then rear-admiral of the ſame ſquadron v. The admiral 
was inſtructed, if he found the Breſt ſquadron ſtill in port, to 
ſend away the trade, ſtore - ſnips, and victuallers, under a pro- 
per convoy, to Liſbon, and to remain before that port himſelf 
to endeavour to keep in the enemy; or, if that was found im- 
practicable, to burn and deſtroy them if they came out. But in 
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call a council of war, in order fo judge what ſtreugth might be 
neceſſary to be ſent to Sir George Rocke ; and if it amounted 
to twenty-two ſhips; then he was to ſail with them himſelf, that 
our fleet might, at all events, be ſtronger than that of the ene - 

my. Sir Cloudeſley executed his inſtructions punctually, and 
finding that a NE EE N 


n prcer's nn hilly; book o. chap. xv. Anna of Queen An: — 
don Gazette, Ne 4 %.. 

0 Lamberti, tome fl. p. 324. Quiaey biſtoire militaire de Levis XIV, tome 
iv. p. 426, P. Danjel journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. anne 1704. | 

P Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 672. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 
p. 388. London Gazette, No 4018. . 
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caſe he found the Breſt ſquadron. already ſailed, then he was to 
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to oppoſe the French, he failed thither * nas latter end of 
the month of May 4. -. por 

Wo have now ſeen how and . * a e fi 
Sir George Rooke's fleet, were ſo long delayed, and what cars hav 
was taken for their coming, after all, in good time; we wil 
next therefore return to that admiral, and give a ſhort account che 
of the manner in which he extricated himfelf out of the difficul. coi 
ties in which we left him. In the firſt place he ſignified to the 
prince of Heſſe, who had the chief direction of his Catholic ma. fre 
jeſty's affairs, that if the troops which were to make the attempt 
on Barcelona, could be ſpeedily embarked, he was content to 
eſcort them, and to give all imaginable countenance to his ma- 
jeſty's affairs in Catalonia. In compliance with this offer, he 
failed accordingly with the tranſports under his convoy, and on 
the eighteenth of May he arrived before the city of Barcelona" 
A prieſt and ſome others ſurrendered themſelves, and informed 
the prince of Heſſe, that if ſome few forces were landed, and 
a-ſhew made of a bombardment, they would declare for King 
Charles III. and receive him into the place. Upon this there 
landed, on the nineteenth of May, about twelve hundred ma. 
rines, four hundred Dutch foot, a company of Catalans, and 
as many volunteers as made up in the whole two thouſand men. 
They remained aſhore all night; and the prince finding nothing 
done, notwithſtanding the Dutch had bombarded the place with 
ſome effect, his highneſs himſelf propoſed the reimbarking the 
men, from an apprehenſion of their being attacked by a ſuperior 
force. The truth is, that he had great reaſon to abandon this 
deſign as he did, ſince, in the firſt place, the governor had diſ- 
covered it, and had ſecured the chiefs of the Auſtrian" party; 


q Tt was certainly well judged in Sir Clondefley Shovel, to fail as he did with 
| his fleet into the Mediterranean; for the French, perceiving how much their 
reputation ſuffered by the declenſion of their power at ſea, reſolved this year to 
make the utmoſt effort poſſible to recover it, grounding their hopes chiefly on our 
fleets being divided, and the poſſivility there was of attacking Sir George Rodke, 
before n ed u could join him; which, but for this proven 1 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, might bave been elected. | 

r Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 675. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. iji, p. 102. 
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md, in the next, the force he had with him was not at "OP prom: 
tioned to ſuch an undertaking , 4 
In this whole tranſaction one would i imagine the titan 
have been blameleſs, ſince he had done all that could be ex- 
ed from him, and did not retire till his highneſs hiruſelf 
thought it requiſite. Yer Biſhop Burnet has given ſuck an ac- 
count of it, as I muſt take the liberty of tranſcribing, that the 
public may ſee how neceſſary it is for an hiſtorian to be free 
from party. Sir George Rooke came before Barcelona, 
« where the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt aſſured him, there were 
« a ſtrong party ready to declare for King Charles, as it was 
« certain there was a great diſpoſition in many to it. But Rooke 
« would not ſtay above three days before it; fo that the mo- 
« tions within the town; and the diſeoveries that many made 
« of their inclinations, had almoſt proved fatal to them. He 
« anſwered, his orders were erar- he muſt make towards 
« Nice, which it was believed the French intended to be- 
« ſiege t.“ At this rate of writing, no man's fame or memory 
can be ſafe. Net, to heighten the malice of this reflection, 
and to miſlead the reader, if poſſible, ſtill more egregiouſly, the 
biſhop tells us a long ſtory, previous to this account, of the ad- 
miral's reprimanding one of his captains very ſeverely, for de- 
parting from his orders , though the intelligence he brought, 
en EE x MY nn 


"8 There wat certainly very ſtrong party in Barcelona for King Charles, and 
if they had bad courage enough ta have declared on the firſt arrival of the feet, 
and had marched out, and joined the land forces 3s ſoon as they had debarked, 
ſomething might have been done; but they continued conſulting and intriguing» 
till the ' governor: ſeized their chiefs, and then they themſelves adviſed the prines 
of Heſſe not to remain any longer nnen 
inconvenient for him and them. | 

© Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. pe 388. a | 0 
u Tn a grand debate in the houſe of lords, in 1540, this fact et to 
be touched upon by a, noble peer, who was ſpeaking in that auguſt aſſembly, 
the late illuſtrious Joha duke of Argyle, roſe up and ſaid, As for what bas 
© been mentioned in relation to Admiral Rooke, we know, my lords, the 
hiſtory from which it was taken. It is a ſtory of Biſhop Burnet's, in his 
hiſtory of his own times, and thoſe who have ſat in this houſe with that 
prelate, muſt know he-was a very credulous. weak man. I remember him, my. 
lords, in this houſe, and I likes iſe remember, that my Lord Halifax, my 
Ls _ and his other friends in the houſe, were always in 3 terror 
9 2 | «© when 
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is ſuppoſed to have ſaved the fleet of England, and of hi 
avoiding the French fleet, and joining Sir Cloudefley Shoyel, 
Wenn CIO EN 
without any foundation. 

The admiral landed his troops before: Barcelona, on the 
nineteenth of May; it was the twenty-ſeventh before they had 
any intelligence of the Breſt ſquadron; and then, inſtead of 
fhunmng, they chaſed them; and on the ſixteenth of June, the 

fleet was joined by Sir Cloudefley Shovel, with the ſhips under 
his command; upon which it was immediately reſolved, to pro. 
ceed up the Mediterranean, in ſearch of the French fleet. The 
whole of this affair was ſo perfectly well conducted, that our 
allies and our enemies join in commending Sir George Rooke; 
and yet his memory is in danger of ſuffering with poſterity, 
merely becauſe he was eſteemed a Tory. This it was that drew 
upon him ſo many and ſo fevere refleftions, obſcured all the 
great actions he did, and forced men, who valued themſelves 
an their {kill in writing, not only to miſrepreſent, but to falſify 
facts, that they might be blo to call een ps | 
as he never deſerved v. 


On the twenty-firſt of May the admiral ſtecred for the iſle 
of Hieres, but in the paſſage met with a ſtorm, which ſeparated 
his fleet. On the twenty-ſeventh they joined again, and had 
fight of a large French ſquadron, which they rightly judged to 
be ſailing for Toulon; and therefore it was reſolved, in a coun- 
cil of war, to chaſe them thither, and if it was not poſſihle to 
prevent their getting into that port, then to ſail for Liſbon, in 


© when he roſe up to ſpeak, leſt he ſhould injure thgir eauſe by ſome blunder, 
With regard to what he fays againſt Admiral Rooke, I know I have heard it 
©< from thoſe that were preſent, that the greateſt part of it is a downright lie, 
* The biſhop, it is well known, was no friend to that admiral, and therefore 
„he eaſily gave credit, as he generally did in like caſes, to every malicious ſtory 
% he heard againſt him.” The hiſtory and proceedings of wy houſe of lords, 
vol. vii. p. 575. 

w See Burchet, book v. chip. xvi. The complcte hiſtory of Europe for 
_ 1704, and all the foreign journals of that year. In the Dutch edition of Biltop 
Barnet's hiſtory, there is a large note to ſet right, what the editor takes to be the 
effefts of haſte or confuſion ; and in that note he ſtates the facts and dates fairly 
from our gezettes, and other public authorities, as 1 do. Burnet's hiſtory, vol. v. 
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order to wait for a re-inforcement z which was accordingly | 
done . On the fourteenth of June our fleet paſſed through | 


ir 


che Swelchte ub, and were joined two days after r by 8 
Cloudefley Shovel, with his ſquadron, off Lagos J: a council 
of war was then called, in order to conſider what ſervice ſhould 
be proceeded on. Several ſchemes were propoſed, particularly 
a ſecond attack on Cadiz, which was ſoon found to be imprac- 
ticable for want of a ſufficient number of land-forces. At this 
council of war the admiral alſo was pleaſed to declare, that he 
was limited by his inſtructions from attempting any thing with- 
out the conſent of the kings of Spain and Portugal ; which was 
another diſcouragement to the ſervice, becauſe thoſe Princes 
could very ſeldom agree on any meaſure; ſo that, except Tend- 
ing ſome ſhips to the Terceras, in order to protect the home- 
ward=bound Brazil fleet, there was little done, that 1 can find, 
which ought to be conſidered as the unavoidable conſequence of 


this order. 


Sir George Rooke being very ſenſible of the refle&idns that 


would fall upon him, if, having ſo conſiderable a fleet under 


his command, he ſpent the ſummer in doing nothing of im- 
portance, called a council of war on the ſeventeenth of July, 
in the road of Tetuan, where having declared he thought it re- 
quiſite they ſhould reſolve upon ſome ſervice or other; after a 
long debate it was carried to make a ſudden and vigorous: at- 
tempt upon Gibraltar, for three reaſons : firſt, becauſe in the 


— 


* This is a fact in which Borchet, Oldmixon, the Complete hiſtory of Europe 
and all our writers agree, as taking it from the journals depoſited with the ſeere- 
tary of the admiralty z and therefore we may ealily know what to think of the 
following paſſage in Burnet's hiſtory, which follows immediately the account he 
had given of the admiral's leaving Bareelona to fail for the coaſt of Italy, in order 
to prevent the ſiege of Niee, or to relieve it if it was beſieged. Having ad- 
vice,“ ſays the biſhop, ** that the French made no advances in that deſign, he 
turned his ceurſc weſtward, and came in fight of the French fleet, ſailing from 
% Breſt to Toulon; the advantages he had were ſo viſible, that it was expected 
© he would have made towards them: he did it not; what orders he had was 
«© not known, for the matter never came under examination; they got to Tou- 
« Jon, and he fteered another way. The whole French fleet was they together 
in that der for though the Toulon ſquadron had been out before, wv was 
then in port. 

Y Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 676. Annals of Queen Aane, » vol. 1. * 105. 
London Gazette, No. 4935. 
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condition the place then was, there was ſome probability gf 4 
taking it z which, in caſe it had been properly provided, and | 
there had been in it a numerous garriſon, would have been in. 
poſſible. Secondly, becauſe the poſſeſſion of that place was of wy 
infinite importance during the preſent war. Thirdly, becauſe 
the taking of this place would give a luſtre to the queen's arms, 
and poſſibly diſpoſe the Spaniards to favour the cauſe a King 
Charles. 

The fleet, in purſuance of this reſolution, arrived in che bay 
of Gibraltar on the twenty-firſt of July, and the marines, Eng. 
liſh and Dutch, to the number of eighteen hundred, were 
landed, under the command of the prince of Heſſe, on the 
iſthmus, to cut off all communication between the town and 
the continent. His highneſs having taken poſt there, ſummon- 
ed the governor; who anſwered, that he would defend the 
place to the laſt *. On the twenty-ſecond the admiral, at break 
of day, gave the ſignal for cannonading the town; which was 
performed with ſuch vigour, that fifteen thouſand ſhot was 

| ſpent in five hours; when the admiral, perceiving that the ene- 
my were driven from their fortifications at the ſouth mole- 
head, and that, if we were once poſſeſſed of theſe, the town 
muſt be taken of courſe, he ordered Captain Whitaker to arm all 
the boats, and to attempt to make himſelf maſter of them. 

This order was no ſooner iſſued than Captain Hicks and 
Captain Jumper, who were neareſt the mole, puſhed on ſhore 
with their pinnaces, and actually ſeized the fortificatious before 
the reſt could come up. The Spaniards, ſeeing this, ſprung a 
mine, by which two lieutenants and forty men were killed, 
and about ſixty more wounded 5 however, they kept poſſeſſion 
of the great platform till they were ſuſtained by Captain 
Whitaker and the ſeamen under his command, who very ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of a redoubt between the mole and the 
town; on which the admiral ſent in a letter to the governor, 
who on the twenty-fourth capitulated *, and the prince of Heſſe 


2 Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 339. Boyer's life of Queen 
Anne, p. 15s. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tome xxxvii. p. 3 0. Lan 
Gazette, No. 4014. 

2 Burcher's navel hiſtory, p. 678. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. iii, p. 98. 106. 
Columaa roſtrata, p. 277, 278. London Gazette, No. 4045. 
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took poſſeſſion of the place. I muſt, upon this occaſion, ob- 
ſerve, "has as this deſign was contrived by the admirals, ſo it 
was executed entirely by the ſeamen, and therefore the whole 
honour of it is due to them. I muſt likewiſe put the reader in 
mind, that nothing-could have enabled the ſeamen to take the 
place, but the cannonading of it in ſuch a manner, as obliged 
the Spaniards to quit their poſts; for the general officers, who 
viewed the fortifications after the place was in our hands, de- 
clared, that they might have been defended by fifty men againſt 
as many thouſands. The French indeed ſay, in order to dimi- 
niſh, as much as poſſible, the glory of this action, that the 
Spaniards had neither garriſon nor guns there; but this is far 
from being true, ſince there were above one hundred- braſs 
pieces mounted. - After putting as many men as could be ſpa- 
red into the place, under the command of the Prince of Heſſe, 
the fleet failed to Tetuan, i in order to take in wood and water d. 

While they lay here, the Dutch admiral ſent a flag-officer 
and fix ſhips to Liſbon, under orders to return home, and a 
promiſe that he would quickly follow them. On the ninth of 
Auguſt they failed again from Gibraltar, and had ſight of the 
French fleet, which they reſolved to engage. The latter de- 
clined coming to action, and endeavoured to get away; but Sir 


* 


b The Marquis de Quincy tells us, that the court of London being informed 
of the weakneſs of the garriſon of Gibraltar, gave Sir George Rooke orders ta 
attack it; which he did, and was ſo lucky as to make himſelf maſter of it, 
through the negligence of the Spaniards, Though this is the moſt accurate hook 
publiſhed in relation to the laſt war, yet, in this point, the author is certainly 
miſtiken. We have Sir George Rooke's inſtraftions in Burchet, his journals 
and orders are yet in being, and have been conſulted in this work; but nothing 
of this ſort has been diſcovered ; and indeed, if any miniſter had been wiſe 
enough to contrive this ſcheme, he would undoubtedly have done himſelf juſtice, 
by claiming the merit of it, The French hiſtorian proceeds to ſay, that though 
Gibraltar was taking for King Charles HI. yet it was never put into his poficſſion, 
but has been eyer ſince kept by the Engliſh, who, to ſay the truth, ſays he, have 
dearly purchaſed it, ſince it has coſt them more pounds ſterling, than there are 
Rones i in the fortiBcations. Hiſtoire militaire, tome iv. p. 421. 0 
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of battle, and when they came within half gun-ſhot of the 


| northward, and in the morning to the weſtward, which gave 


George purſued them with all the fail he could make . On 
the thirteenth of the ſame month, which was Sunday, he came 
within three leagues of them, when they brought to with their 
heads to the ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, and forming 
a line, lay in a proper poſture to receive him. They were fifty. 
two ſhips, and twenty-four gallies, very ſtrong in the centre, 
but weaker in the van and rear; to ſupply which, moſt of their 
galleys were placed in thofe ſquadrons. In the centre was 
Count Thoulouſe, high-admiral of France, with the white ſquas 
dron; in the van the white. and blue flag, and in the rear the 
blue, cach admiral having his vice and rear-admiral. Our fleet 
conſiſted of  fifty-three ſhips; but the admiral ordered the 
Swallow and Panther, two fourth rates, with a fifth and a fixth 
and two fixe-ſhips, to ly to windward of him, that if the ene. 
my's. van ſhould puſh through our line with their gallies and 
Gre-ſhips, they might give them ſome diverſion 2. 

A little after ten in the morning, our fleet bore flown in order | 


enemy, the French ſet all their ſails at once, as if they intended 
to ſtretch a-head and weather us; fo that our admiral, after 
firing a chace-gun at the French admiral to ſtay for him, of 
which he took no notice, threw. aboard the ſignal, and began 
the battle, which fell very heavy on the Royal Catherine, the 
St. George, and the Shrewſbury, About two in the afternoon 
the enemy's van gave way to ours, and the battle ended with 
the day, when the enemy went away, by the help of their 
gallies, to the leeward. In the night the wind ſhifted to the 


the enemy the wind of us. We lay by all day within three 
leagues of ob other, repairing our defects, and at night they 


+ This plainly proves, that no man was more inclined to fight, than Sir 
George Rooke, when Gghting was a prudent meaſure, and in the night of the 
eleventh, he had the good luck to force one of the enemy's ſhips a- ore, to which 
they were forced to ſet fire, iu order to prevent its falling into our hands. | 

d See Sir George Rooke's acconnt of this battle, publiſhed by authority« 
This diſpoſition plainly proved the admiral's great capacity, and how dextrouſly 
he could ſupply, by good management, any accidental deficiencies he might la. 
boy urder.. - A \ r 
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ſled and ſtood to the northwards, Our fleet nn the 
wo next days to renew the fight, but che French avoided irg, 
and at laſt bore away. ter 
This plainly diſcovers that we had the victory, notwichiaads" 
ing the great advantages of the French: which I think thoſe © 
who underſtand maritime affairs, will allow to be as great a# 
ever any fleet had. For firſt, their ſhips were bigger; they had 
ſeventeen three-deck ſhips, and we had but ſeven. Secondly, _ 
they had a great advantage in their weight of metal; for they 
had fix hundred guns more than we. Thirdly, they were clean 
ſhips, juſt come out of port; whereas ours had been long at 
ſca, and had done hard ſervice. Fourthly, they had the afliſt- 
ance of their gallies; and how great an advantage this was, 
will appear from hence, that about the middle of the fight, the 
French admiral ordesed a ſeventy- gun ſhip to board the Monk, 
2 ſixty-gun ſhip. of ours, commanded by Captain Mighells ; 
which ſhe did, and was beat off three times, and after every 
repulſe ſhe had her wounded men taken off, and her comple- 
ment reſtored by the gallies. Fifthly, the French fleet was 
thoroughly provided with ammunition ; which was ſo much 
wanted in ours, that ſeveral ſhips were towed out of the line, 
becauſe they had not either powder or ball ſufficient for a ſingle 
broadſide, But the {kill of the admiral, and the bravery of 
the officers. and ſeamen under his command, ſupplied all defects, 
and enabled them to give the French ſo clear a proof of their” 
ſuperiority over them in all reſpects at fea, that they not only 
declined renewing the fight at preſent, but avoided us ever after, - 
and durſt not venture a battle on that element during the re- 
mainder of the war. It may be therefore juſtly faid, that the 
battle of Malaga decided the empire of the fea, and left to us 
and the Dutch an indiſputed claim to the title of Mazrtim 
PoweRsf, : | ; 4 


bv 


e Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 6773, 678. O!dmixon's hiſtory of the Stoarts, 
vol. ii. p. 339. Columna roſtrata, p. 278. Sce Sir George Rooke's account of this 
battle, as alſo Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's leiter, deſcribing the fame, in the complete 
hiſtory of Europe, for 1704, p. 456-459. 

cannot conceive why Biſhop Burnet, and other writers, ſhoald ſay (6 
much to the prejudice of their country, purely to leſſen the reputation of the 
| admiral, 
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It is true, that the French, according to 'their old cuſton, were 
claimed the victory. Lewis XIV. wrote a letter, affirming thi 
to the arch-biſhop of Paris, directing Te Deum to be ſung o S. 
that occaſion, and afterwards publiſhed an account, which! chis 
ſhall give the reader as near as may be from the Gazette, and! The 
ſhall then demonſtrate, that the whole was no more than an 


60 

artifice of ſtate , in order to leſſen the ill . that a ; 
( 

were 61 

»dmiral, but I can leaſt of all account for the falſehoods that prelate has thruſt in- «| 

to his relation. He ſays, that moſt of the ſhips had tweaty-five rounds of pos. « | 


der when they began to fight, and that it ſeldom happened that ſo much had been 
ſpent in an engagement at ſea. The Dutch admiral Callemberg, in his letter to 
the States, (ys, that ten rounds would not ſerve above an hour, and that mary 
of the Engliſh ſhips had no more when the engagement was over; ſo that if the 


biſhop iatended to infinuate, that the want of powder was only an excuſe, be is 66 

effectaally refuted by this authority; and we ſee at the ſame time, how able be c 

was to make calculations. He commends Shovel's bravery juſtly, but then adds, a 
that Rovke fought at a greater diſtance, Now I think I have fome authority te 

prove, that he is in the wrong in both; by which I mean, that though Sir * 

Cloudeſley Shovel was a very brave man, yet here he had no great opportunity of 6c 


ſne wing it, whereas Sir George Rooke had and did. For obſerve, reader,” what 
Sir Cloudeſl:y ſays in his letter,' printed in the complete hiſtory of Europe, for 
the year 1704. His words are theſe: ** The ſhips that ſuffered moſt ia my di- 
„ yiftion, were the Lenox, Warſpight, Tilbury, and Swiſtſure ; the reſt eſcaped 
«+ pretty well, and I the beſt of all, though I never took greater pains in all my life 
„to have been ſoundly eaten, for I ſet all my fails, and rowed with three boats 
« a-head, to get along fide with the admiral of the white and blue. But he, cut- 
© ſailing me, unned fighting, and lay along fide of the little ſhips. Notwithſtand- 
ing, the engagement was very ſharp, and I think the like between two fleets 
«© never has been in any time. There is hardly a ſhip that muſt not ſhift one 
% maſt, and ſome muſt ſhift all; a great many have ſuffered much, but none 
«+ more than Sir George Rooke, and Captain Jennings, in the St. George,” 


E I think it neceſſary to give the reader a tranſcript of this letter, from the 
French king to Cardinal Noailles, becauſe two great politicians bave differed much 
about it. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that from the coldneſs of this letter, it was con- 
cluded in England, that the French were beat; ſo.that, in bis judgment, this 
letter was the beſt evidence of our victory. Mr. Oldmixon thinks juſt the con- 
tracy ; the reader, by peruſing the letter, will be able to judge for himſelf; 


- 


© Covusln, 


„ The fleet which I Yo. 2ſembled in the 1 a 8 com- 
„ mand of my ſon the Count de Thoulouſe, admiral of France, has not only 
*« diſ2ppointed the defigns which the joint fleets of England and Holland had 
upon the coalts of Catalonia, but has alſo put a glorious end to the cam- 


By: , 


- 
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rere apprehended from the defeat; and therefore, it is no leſs 
ojurious to the glory of this nation, than to the honour of Sir 
George Rooke's memory, to make uſe of the diſtorted tales in 
this relation; to prejudice the indubitable facts contained in ours. 
The ſubſtance of this French account was: ; 

« That, before the fight, the admiral ordered all the ſhips 
« to make ready; but the ſea being calm, he gave directions 
« for the galleys to prepare to tow the men of war off to ſea. 
« But at day-break the whole fleet weighed, by favour of a - 
« breeze that blew gently from the land, and made towards 
« the enemy, whom the currents had carried out to ſea. The 
« 24th their fleet, in @ line of battle, came up with the ene- 
« my; the marquis de Vilette, lieutenant-general, commanded 
« the van-guard, having behind him in a ſecond line the duke 
« of Turſis, with his own ſquadron of ſeven gallies, and five 
« of Spain. The count de Thoulouſe commanded the centre, 
« having behind him the marquis de Royes, with four gallies, 
« and the marquis de Langeron had the command of the 
« rear-guard, with eight French gallies, under command of 
« the count de Tourville. The enemy's van-guard was com- 
« manded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; the centre by Sir George 
% Rooke; and the rear-guard were the Dutch ſhips, com- 
« manded by Vice-admiral Callemberg. They had fixty ſhips 
« of the line, many frigates almoſt as large, and bomb-veſſels 
« that did them good ſervice. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel advan- 
« ced. before the wind, ſeparating himſelf from the centre ; 
« but obſerving that the marquis de Vilette endeavoured to 
« ſurround him, he kept to the wind, and Sir George Rooke 
„ ſceing the danger he was in, bore upon the king's flect. 
** paign, by a general engagement, which iflued wholly to my advantage, though ; 
the enemies were conſiderably more in number, and had a favourable wind, 
* Their firſt efforts were ſuſtained, and repulſed with ſo much valour by all the 
* officers and equipage of my ſhips, animated by the example of their general. 
* that;the enemies could think of nothing during the fight, which latted ten 
* hows, but how to defend themſelves, how to avoid being boarded ſeveral times 
* by my ſhips, and to ſecure themſelves by a retreat; and though the count de 
** Thoulouſe did all he could the two following days to come up with them, be 
could not bring them to a ſecond engagement. This happy ſucceſs obliges me 
© to r:tura thanks to God, by pablic prayers.” EE BE. 
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The fight began about ten o'clock; north and ſouth off Ma 
* laga, ten or eleven leagues from ſhore, and laſted till night 


« 
00 
« 
cc 
cc 
« 
cc 
cc 


The fire was extraordinary on both fides, and notwithſtand- 
« 1 


with the gallies. We had about 1500 men killed of wound- 


ing the enemy had the advantage of the wind, which bley } 


the ſmoke upon the French fleet, they always kept as nexr ly 
the wind as they could, while the count de Thoulouſe made Wy 
all poſſible efforts to approach them. The marquis de V. al 
lette had fo roughly uſed the van of the enemy, having obli, Er 
ged five of their ſhips to quit their line, that he would-hive th 
entirely put the ſame into diſorder, had not a bomb fallen A 
upon his ſtern, and ſet it on firez which obliged him to quit Wi * 
the line, and extinguiſh the fire. Another bomb fell on the 

ſhip of the Sieurs de Belliſle, who quitted the line to refit 

as did likewiſe the Sieur de Grancy, Oſmont, Rouvroy, Pon- . 


tac, and Roche Allard. The latter fought the ſhip of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, of ninety guns, though he had but ſixty, 
The Sieur Chammeſlin boarded three times. a ſhip of the 
enemy, but quitted the ſame, ſeeing ſhe was on fire in ſeve- 
ral places, but becauſe of the ſmoke, could not ſee whether 
ſhe ſunk. The bailiff of Lorrain was killed with a cannot-ſhot, 
and the Sieur de Relingue had a leg ſhot off. They were 
the count de Thoulouſe's two ſeconds, and diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves very much, following the example of their gene- 
ral. The enemy continuing to ſheer off, the fight with the 
van ended about five, with the centre about ſeven, and with 
the rear towards night, The French fleet purſued with all 
their lights out; whereas the enemy, their flag-ſhips except- 
ed, had none. The 25th the wind blowing again from the 
welt, the enemy failed towards the coaſt of Barbary, ſo that 
they loſt ſight of them at night. The 26th, in the morning, 
they were ſeen again about four leagues diſtance, the wind 
having again ſhifted to the eaſt, which gave them a fair op- 
portunity to renew the fight, but they did not think fit to 
approach. They were not heard of afterwards ; whereupon 
it was judged they had repaſſed the Streights, and this ob- 
liged the count de Thoulouſe to-return the 27th to Malaga, 


ed. But we do not Enow the loſs of the enemy, which _ 
I 60 
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« ſhips ſunk. b.“ 


think I need not mention any more, and it is this, that when- 
ever the French endeavour to account for their not puſhing the 
affair farther, they inſiſt on the miſchief done them by the 
Engliſh bombs ; whereas nothing can be more certain, than 
that there was not à ſingle bomb - veſſel in the Engliſh fleet. 
As to the force on both ſides, and the loſs of each, I ſhall give 

a particular account at the bottom 20g the Pers and having 
tf "<1 8 bong ob done 


8 Sce the RN hiſtory of Europe, for 1704; p. 437. Wiftoire militaire, 
tome iv. p. 426. © Lamberti, tome iii. p. 324. Memoires hiſtoriques et chrono- 
logiques, 1 Daniel, journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 208, 209. 

n The Engliſh fleet, at the time of this battle, conſiſted of frye diviſions, beſides 
the Datch, of which there were but eleven (hips. The ſtrength of the fleet will par- 
ticalarly appear from the following ER; tranſmitted from the admiral to the queen. 


Yor, III. 7 | | K Commiſſion 


— 


a be very greats and ſeveral re: n cao of their | 
I ſhall mention but one objeftion to this A, Sls I 


Royal Catharine) 30 

5 St. George, 

= Namute, 

Z Shrewſba 

- Naſſau, 

= | Grafton, 

Monmouth, 

Montague, 

< | Panther, 

» (kater. . 120 L 2 Kent, 0 % 5 

© | Eagle, & | Royal Oak, 5 76 20 3 

© {| Orford, 12 Swallow, 280 50 r ; 

* Aſſurance, I Cambridge, 36 80 11 

1 Warſpight, E Bedford, 449 70 12 £ 

Z | Swiftſure, » s |} Monk, - 36s 80 36 3 

- Nottingham 5 | Sufftvik, 449 70 13 

— | Tilbury, ia CBurford, 440 7% 11 

> * Boy 5 3765 $40 119 249 

3995 612 105 393], — — — 
; ———— can. 1938s 2938 657 1932 
| 2 Prince George, 708 90 13 $7] GR TYP 5 PRE” 

« | Boyne, S800 89 14 $2 | : 

2 14 Newarke, 300 Yo 17 32 4 sui. 687 
Norfolk, goo 80 15 20 WW $4 Wounded, 163% 
Yarmouth, 449 70 97 26 | — 
6 Berwick, 449 79. 23 24 Total killed and J Engliſh, _ 2319 

— — -, — wounded, Dutch, 400 
3080 470. 89 211 n Total, 2719 


« * 


centre, eonſiſting of 17 ſhips, carryiag 12 guns, 8500 men; the blue diviſion 
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done this, I believe I need add nothing to ſhew the folly of y Pour 
French academy's cauſing a medal to be ſtruck upon this ocez! 
ſion, as if, inſtead of being defeated, the French had gained 2 ler 
victory worthy the notice of poſterity l. | 

After the Engliſh hadin vain endeavoured to renew the fight, pou 
they repaired to Gibraltar, where they continued. eight days in 
order to refit; and having ſupplied that place to the utmoſt of 11 
their power with ammunition and proviſion, it was thought 
convenient to return to England, care being firſt taken to pro- 
vide ſuch a ſquadron for the Mediterranean ſervice as might ſe- 
cure our trade, and render any deſigns of the enemy abortive. No 
On the twenty-fourth of Auguſt the admiral ſailed* from Gib- Fo 
raltar; on the twenty-ſixth he gave orders to Sir John Leake, 
to take upon him the command of the ſquadron that was to re- 
main in the Mediterranean during the winter, and then failed 
home with the reſt,, where he arrived ſafely on the twenty- 


Commiſſion officers lin LS Sir Andrew Leake, and Captain Cow: 
lieutenants four, and warrant officers two. Commiſſion officers "wounded ; captains, 
Mynge, Baker, Jumper, 8 Kirk ſon; lieutenants wanne ' warrkat officers 
thirteen. 

As to the French fleet, it conſiſted of three ſquadrons; the firſt, ſixteen ſhips 
of the line, carrying in all 1130 guns, and 7100. men ; the white ſquadron in the 


in the rear, conſiſting of 17 ſhips, which carried 1152 guns, 7625 men. In all, 
3533 guns, 24156 men. - Beſides this, they had nine frigates, as many Greeſhips, 
12 French and 11 Spaniſti'gallies, with two flutes; in all, g4 ſail. *Oa their fide 
was (lain, a'rcar-admiral, five captains, ſix lieutenants, aud five ſea enſigus. The 
count de Thonlouſe himſelf wounded in the forchead, ſhoulder, and thigh ; the 
count de Religues had. bis leg ſhot off. The marquis de Herbault; intendant of 
the fleet: Monkeur Dueaſſe, commodore of a ſquadron :* M. de Chatteau Reg- 
nault; the count de Phelipeaux ; the count de'Cominges; M. de Valincourt ; the 
count de Fhoulouſe's ſectetary : ſeyen-captains, eight lieutenants, and abbur one 
Hundted and fifty other officers were wounded. As to the loſs: of private men, it 
amounted, in the whole, to 3048. 

i In this extraordinary medal, Spain is repreſented ſitting, and her:arm leaning 
on a pillar, with victory over her head; the legend thus: Or & Hisranic# 
StCUrITAS, i. e. The ſecurity of the Spaniſh coaſts. To ſhew how this was 
attained, we read in the exergue, Ax Los un ET BATAVORUM CLASSE FuGa- 
TA AD MALAGAM, xXxiy Aue us ri, M, Dec. iv. i. e. The Engliſh and Dutch 


fleet beat at Malaga, 24th of Auguſt, 1703. Gerard ele Mae metallique 
det pays bays, tome iv, p. 457. 
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fourth of September *, and was received with all exterior marks 
of eſteem by the miniſtry, at the ſame time that * populace 
ſhewed for him an unfeigned affection i. 

But though Sir George Rooke had been W enough to 
beat the French under great diſadvantages, yet he was not ablg 


ſecuted. There was a party that not only queſtioned his con- 
duct and the late victory, but were willing to ſacrifice the glor 


idle ſtories invented by the French as undoubted truths, purely 


to the voice of the nation, as appeared by the many addreſſes 
preſented to the queen, in which the courage, conduct, and 
fortune of Sir George Rooke are highly extolled. To put 
this matter, however, out of doubt, and to ſhew the true ſenſe 
of the queen and the miniſtry on this ſubject, it was thought 


jeſty's hand; then Captain John Jennings, commander of the 
St. George, upon whom her majeſty was pleaſed to confer the 


mer rear-admiral of the red, and the latter of the white . 
cron, were e likewiſe ene 2 | | 


k Burchet's a hiſtory, p. 680. a . . vol. iii. p. 112, 
London Gazette, No 4058. 

! Sir John Leake had under his command two ſhips of the third, as of the 
fourth, four of the fifth, one of the sth rate, and a fire · ip. His orders were 
to repair to Liſhon, from whence he was to ſend home the trade under a convoy 
of four men of war. He was likewiſe to take under his command ſuch ſhips of 


ed to him, to take care of Gibraltar, Sir George Rooke carried home five ſe- 


hips, and a yacht. 


m Complete hiſtory of Europe, Oldmixon, London Gazette, No. 4061, which 
Gazette is filled with addreſſes on d the ſueceſſes of the duke of Mauil2urough aud 
Sir George Rooke. | 


a London Gazette, No. 4004, 4065. 


to baffle that ſpirit of envy by which he had been fo long nd 


of their country, and, as far as in them lay, to propagate the 


to gratify their own ſpleen z and this too in direct contradiction 


proper that his royal highneſs Prince George ſhould introduce. 
ſuch officers of the fleet, as had deſerved beſt, to her majeſty ; 
and accordingly, on the ninth of October, he preſented, firſt, 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who had the honour to kiſs her ma- 


honour of knighthood u; and, on the 22d and 24th of the ſame 
month, George Byng, Eſq; and Thomas Dilkes, Eſq; the for- 


the States General as remained in thoſe ſeas; and it was particularly recommend- | 


cond, twenty-five third, and four fourth rates, with ſix fire- do 25 two Neger 
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When the parliament came to fit, which was on the ty 
third of October, new diſputes aroſe, and great pains were taken 
to prevent Sir George Rooke's conduct from meeting with py, 
bc approbation; this, however, was without ſucceſs, for the 

| houſe of commons, in their addreſs, made uſe of theſe words; 
« We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty upon the great 
tc and glorious ſucceſſes with wl'ich it has pleaſed God to blek 
tc your majeſty in the entire defeat of t the united forces of France 
« and Bavaria, by the arms of your majeſty and your allies, un. 
« .der the command, and by the courage and conduct of the 
& duke of Marlborough, and in the victory obtained by yu 
0 majeſty's fleet, under the command, and by the courage and 
„ conduct of Sir George Rooke .“ As it was known that 
theſe expreſſions gave offence to many of the warmeſt friends of 
- the miniſtry, who thought there was no compariſon between 
the victories gained at Blenheim and Malaga, the houſe thought 
fit to expreſs | its ſentiments more clearly; and having, on the ſe. 
cond of November, taken into their {ſerious conſideration the 
ſervices both of the fleet and the army, they unanimouſly voted, 
« That her majeſty be deſired to beſtow her bounty upon the 
&« ſeamen and land- forces who had behaved themſelves fo gal. 
& lantly in the late actions both by ſea and land:?. To which 
ber majeſty very graciouſly anſwered, * That ſhe would give 
« her directions accordingly v.“ One would have imagined, 
that acts of ſo ſolemn a nature muſt have filenced ſuch as pre- 
tended to doubt the ſervices performed by the admiral and the 
fleet; and yet it hath ſince appeared that ſome of our hiſtorians , 
and many of our memoir-writers", have attempted to perſuade 
us, that, notwithſtanding theſe deciſions of the queen and par- 
liament, the fleet did little or nothing, and that the fight at 
Malaga was a drawn battle; in which, however, they differ 
From the Dutch, who confeſs that it was the beſt fought action 
recorded in hiſtory z and that the/{kill of Sir George Rooke 
conyinced the French, that it was in vain any longer to conteſt 
with the maritime powers the empire of the ſea. | 


o Chandler's debates, vol. iii. p. 393. 

P Annals of Queen Anne, vol. iii. p. 153. | 
IF, 4 Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 391. . oh; it. p. 34% 
and ſuch writers. 1 
1 7 Conduct of Sarah dutchols-downgnr of Mather, p. 146. 

| . Before 
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Before we conclude the naval tranſactions of this year, it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould again paſs into the Mediterranean, in 
order to take a view of the ſervices performed there by Sir John 
Leake. The Spaniards, who were the beſt judges, found our 
poſſeſſion of Gibraltar ſq great a thorn in their ſides, that as they 
very lately prevailed on the French to hazard an engagement at 
ſea, to facilitate their retaking of it, ſo they afterwards demand- 
ed and obtained a ſquadron of French ſhips, under the command 
of Mou. de Pointis, to aſſiſt them in carrying on the ſiege. The 
prince of Heſſe having ſent early advice of this to Liſbon; Sir 
John Leake, in the beginning of the month of October, proceed. 
ed with his ſquadron to the relief of the place, and actually 
landed ſeveral gunners, carpenters, and engineers, with a bo- 
dy of four hundred marines; but receiving intelligence that the 
French were approaching with a force much ſuperior to his, he 
found it neceſſary to return again to Liſbon, : 
He did this with a view only to refit, and to be in a better 
condition to ſupply and aſſiſt the garriſon in a ſecond expedition, 
for Which he had very prudently directed preparations to be 
made in his abſence. This enabled him to put to ſea again on 
the twenty-fifth' of October, and on the-twenty-ninth he enter, 
h ed the bay of Gibraltar at a very critical juncture; for that very 
e night the enemy intended to ſtorm the town on all ſides, and 


L had procured two hundred boats from Cadiz, in order to have 
. landed three thouſand men near the new mole, But Sir John 
d Leake entered fo ſuddenly, that he ſurprized in the bay two fri- 
; gates, one of 42 and the other of 24 guns, a brigantine of 14, 


a fire-ſhip of 16, a ſtore-ſhip full of bambs and grenadoes, two 
Engliſh prizes; and a Tartane and another frigate of thirty guns, 
which had juſt got out of the bay, was vey by an e thip 
that followed her. 


5 Burchet's nayal hiſtory; book v. chap. 17. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, 
vol. ii. p. 391. Oldmizong vol. ii. London Gazette, No. 4066, 4073. Not 
only cur own writers, but. even the marquis de Quincey acknowledges the truth 
of this fact: he likewiſe tells ns of an attempt made by soo men, who crawled 
up the mountain, and' appeared on the back of the town, which they had cer- 
tainly taken if they had been properly ſupported ; but he ſays nothing of the 
Engliſh forcing them over the precipice, and leaving their mangled earcaſſes a 
nclancholy mark of their « own Oey and their gs con card $ cowardice, 


The 
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The enemy, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, continyeg * 
the ſiege, in expectation of a ſtrong naval ſuccour from France, chat 
and therefore Sir John Leake reſolved to land as many men a3 tak 
he could ſpare, to reinforce the garriſon ; which he performed 2 
on the ſecond, third, and fourth. of Naretaber, Ind % WW 
ſtill on the coaſt, in order to alarm and diſtreſs the enemy. On 
the nineteenthand twentieth he ordered his ſmalleſt frigates to gy 
as near the ſhore as poſſible, and then manned all his boats, a 
if he intended a deſcent ; but this was done ſo ſlowly, and the 
troops feigned ſuch a reluctancy to land, as gave the Spaniſh pe: 
general time to draw down a great body of cavalry, which ena- 
bled the admiral to put his deſign in execution, and to falute 
them in ſuch a manner with his great and ſmall arms, as made 
them ſcamper back to their camp with great precipitation. 'The 
Centurion arrived on the twenty-ſecond of November, and 
brought in with her a French prize from Martinico, very rich- 
ly laden; and at the ſame time gave the admiral intelligence, 
that he had failed as far as was convenient into the bay of Ca- 
diz, and had diſcovered a very ſtrong ſquadron there, which he 
apprehended would ſoon be in a condition to fail. Upon this 
and ſome other intimations, Sir John Leake reſolved to put to 
ſca, and to ſtand with his fleet to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, 
that he might be the better able to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be found neceſſary, as well for the preſervation of the place, as 
for ſecuring the ſuccours that were expected from Liſbon :. 

On the ſeventh of December arrived the Antelope, with nine 
tranſports under her convoy; and two days afterwards the New- 
caſtle with ſeven more, having on board near two thouſand 
land troops. They eſcaped the French fleet very luckily ; for 
when they were off Cape Spartel, they had fight of Monfieur 
Pointis's ſquadron, conſiſting of twenty-four ſail of men of war, 
under Engliſh and Dutch colours. As they expected to meet 
the confederate fleet under Sir John Leake and Rear-admiral 
Venderduſſen thereabouts, they did their utmoſt to join them 
but by good fortune were becalmed. | They put their boats to 
{ea on both ſides to tow the ſhips ; but the Engliſh obſerving 
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© Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 682. The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1704, 
p. $27—529. Quincy hiſtuire militaire, tome iv. p. 450. Mercure hiſtorique & 
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guat the men of war ſtretched themſelves, and endeavoured to 
make a half moon to ſurround them, they made a private fignal, 
which Sir John Leake would have underſtood, This ſpoiled 
the meaſures of the French, who were thereby diſcovered, and 
put up their colours, and endeavoured to fall upon the trant- 
ports 3: but they eſcaped by means of their oars and the night 
coming on, they got away by favour of a ſmall breeze from the 
fouth-weſt. By the arrival of theſe ſuccours, the garriſon was 
increaſed to upwards of three thouſand men; and having alrea- 
dy obtained many advantages over the enemy, it was no longer 
thought"requilite/ to keep the fleet, which by long ſervice was 
now but in an indifferent condition, either in the bay, or on 
the coaſt ; eſpecially when it was conſidered that Monſ. Pointis 
was ſo near with a force equal, if not ſuperior to that of Sir 
John Leake. The prince of Heſſe having acknowledged this 
to be reaſonable, the admiral ealled a council of war on the 
twenty-firſt of December, and having laid before them the true 
fate of the caſe, it was unanimouſly reſolved to fail with all 
convenient ſpeed to Liſbon in order to reſit, and to provide 
further ſapplies for the garriſon, im caſe, as the Spaniards gave 
out, they ſhould receive ſuch reinforcements from King Louis 
ind King Philip, as would enable them to renew the ſiege both 
by land and ſea. _ This reſolution was as ſpeedily executed as 
wiſely taken, and the fleet arrived at Liſbon in the latter end 
of r704, where we ſhall leave them in order to return to what 
was doing at home, and the preparations made for carrying on 
the war by ſea with greater vigour in the next year than they 
had been at any time ſince the beginning of this diſpute . 

It was a common complaint at this juncture, that we did not 
proſecute the war at ſea with ſo much vigour as might be ex 
pected from a nation ſo powerful on that element: that the 
enemy's taking our ſhips was a reproach on the nation, which 
ought to fall under the notice of parliament. In anſwer to this, 
mean in the houſe of commons, it was ſaid, that though the 
facts could not be denied, yet on the other hand it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the board of admiralty could not do more than the 


u Burchet's: naval hiſtory, p. 682. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. fit, London | 
Gazette, Ne 4084, 4087, 4093. 
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ſupplies granted by parliament would enable them; and thy 
therefore, if more was expected from, more ought to be done 
fog them. This was chiefly {aid by the admirals and their 
friends, who were very numerous. The houſe, having conſider. 
ed the whole affair with great attention, came at length, on the 
ſeventh of November, 1704, to the following reſolutions, »jz, 
That forty thouſand ſeamen ſhould be allowed. for the per 
1705, including eight thouſand marines; On the ninth they 
reſolyed that one hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be allowed 
for the ordinary of the navy for the ſame year; and that 
forty thouſand pounds ſhould be given to the office of ordnance 
for the ſea-ſervice, over and above the uſual proviſion; and 
that ten thouſand pounds ſhould be given for making a Wharf 
and ſtore-houſe at Portſmouth: Theſe were great and glorious 
proviſions, ſuch as ſhewed that the people were deſirous not to 
ſpare their treaſure, where the credit of the crown and their 
own intereſt were at ſtake v. 
Yet in the latter end of this, and in the beniildg of the ſuc- 
ceeding year, certain inquiries were made in the houſe of lords, 
which did as great honour to that aſſembly, as they gave pain to 
ſome in the adminiſtration. A great clamour had been raiſed 
againſt the prince's council, for not giving ſufficient attention to 
the merchants, and for having very little regard to the reſent- 
ment ſhewn by that houſe againſt certain perſons, and certain 
proceedings. Lord Haverſham's, and ſome other lords warm 
ſpeeches, raiſed a great heat; but before any addreſs was made 
to the queen, two committees of inquiry were appointed 5 one 
to inſpect the books at the admiralty-office, in order to ſee cx- 
actly what conduct the board had purſued, and the other to 
conſider what was done at fea, This was certainly a very clear 
and methodical Pay of "— and e to the Jayin 


It muſt be obſetved, that the ſupplies were carried in the houſe of commons 
before the leaſt uotice was given by the miniſtry, that Sir George Rooke had loſt 
their favour. In this there was a great deal of policy, becauſe'the majority of that 
houſe of commons were tories ; and if they had been at all aware of Sir George 
Rooke's being forced to relign, or, as Mr. Oldmixon phraſes it, being laid aſide, 
they might have been leſs inclined to receive from the miniſtry n 
terms of the ſupply. 
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all the wrong ſteps that had been winked at, either on ac- 

count of private friendſhips, or through the prejudices of party. 

In the firſt place, the houſe obſerved, that twenty-two ſhips 

had been employed to cruize the whole ſummer, and they ſhew- 
ed, from their accounts returned to the admiralty-office, that 
they had performed their duty. ſo negligently, as not to have 


done more than from three ſhips, commanded-by active captains, 
might have been juſtly expected. They likewiſe complained, 


that there were ten flags in pay, three of which were not at fea; 


that Mr. Churchill had not been at fea in any one year this war; 
that Mr. Graydon had been aſhore all the laſt year, and that he 
had been employed; notwithſtanding a former addreſs for his 
diſcharge z that Sir James, Wiſhart, though a'rear-admiral, had 
the laſt year been Sir George Rooke's captain; that Sir John 
Munden, though he had not done his duty, had a penſion of 
three hundred and nineteen pounds a-year, &c. Though the 
queen could not be very well pleaſed with an addreſs which re- 
flected on the ſupineneſs of her royal conſort, yet ſhe concealed 
her diſlixe; and anſwered, February 5, * Your addreſs contains 
« many obſervations, which I will conſider particularly, and 
(0 give ſuch directions upon them as may be moſt for the ad- 
« vantage of the public ſervice *.“ 

Thus, between the two houſes, the buſineſs of the nation, 
with reſpe& to naval affairs, was very fully done. The lords 
took care to correct, or at leaſt to pon out, what was amiſs in 


x This addreſs of the lords was and to the queen on the $h of February, 
1724-5. It is, without queſtion, one of the molt valuable ſtate-papers extant, as 
t is a noble inſtance of the true ſpirit of an Engliſh parlia ment. It ſhews, how 
inquirics may and ought to be conducted, and how agreeable it is to the nature of 
our conſtitution to lay before the crown, and exhibit to the people, true repreſen, | 
tations of the ſtate of public affairs, that men may ſee how the money goes which 
is ſail to be raifed for their ſervice, and not look upon the public 35 a bad ſtew- 
ard, that receives and pays without account This, I will be bold to ſay, was 
the reaſon that this war was carried ou ſo much chezper than car raval armaments 
have been ever ſince: for, when inquiries are frequent, ſrauds feldom heppen; 
but when theſe are either diſcouraged, made only for form, cr ſo turned as, to 
ſerve the little purpoſes ot parties, who, under colour of diſcovering the faults 
of a miniſtry, mean no more thas to. become miuiſters chemſelves, things muſt 
go from bad to u or ſe, and a ipizit of eg n itſeli chrough all mm 
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paſt tranſactions; and the commons made ample proviſion ſo 
the thorough ſupply of whatever was neceſſary in times to come, 
Yet i in doing all this ſome ſharp expreſſions eſcaped, eſpecialy 
in the houſe of peers, which certainly flowed rather from a ze 
to party than any love to juſtice; which gave ſuch diſguſt 90 
Sir George Rooke, that, after all the honours had been pai 
him, he declined any further command, as deſiring that the 
queen might be eaſy, and the nation well ſerved; rather tha 
that any opportunities might be given him of adding either tg 
his reputation or eſtate. This is the true ſtate of the caſe, x 
far as I have been able to learn; nor can I believe, what ſome 
warm people have ventured to aſſert, that the lord-treaſurer 
Godolphin procured Sir George to be laid aſide, in order tg 
gratify the duke of Marlborough; a ſuggeſtion better becoming 
the narrow ſpirit of a party-writer, than the wiſdom of that 
great lord, or the known calmneſs and equanimity of the noble 
duke J. 


In 


Mr. Hornby, the reputed author of the famous caveat againſt the Whigs, 
which is now become extremely ſcarce, gives us the following refleQions on the 
diſgrace of this great admiral : In 1704,” ſays he,“ Sir George Rooke, with i 
«© crew of cabin-boys, took the almoſt impregnable fortreſs of Gibraltar; fo that, 
„at the ſame time, Britiſh trophies were erected eaſtward as far as the banks of 
«© the Dante, and her flags were ſeen waving on the towers of the moſt welters 
<« part of Europe, where Hercules fixed his ne plus ultra. After this, under great 
« diſadvantages, both in the number, rates, and condition of his ſhips, and, 
* above all, in the want of ammunition, he ſo far convinced the French how 
«© unequal a match they were fot us on the watry element, that they never after 
ventured to equip another royal navy; yet, how were his ſervices m.dervalucd 
« by the faction bere ! Gibraltar, which was able to defy the power of Spain, and 
. to baffle and waſte their army in 2 fruitleſs Gege, and which is like to continue 
* to future ages an honour to « ur arms, and a ſafeguard to our commerce, was 4 
& place of no ſtrength or valge, and the engagement at ſez was celebrated with 
„ lampoons, inſtead of congratulations. Neither his actions in this war, nor in the 
« oſt, his conduct in ſaving our Turkey fleet, or his courage in deſtroying the 
« French {hips at La Hogue, could prevail with them to allow him any Gare of 
kill or bravery; ſo that he is to wait for jnſlice from impartial poſterity, pot 
«© only in theſe quai ies, but one much more rare in this ape, which he ſhewed in 
e refuſing to alk a privy ſeal for à ſum of money remaining in his hands of what 
© had been remitted to him; as he had not waſted it in monſtrous bowls of punch; 
* ſq he fcorned to enrich himſcif by converting the public treaſure to his own ule, 
but Jaltly accuuntce fot it, Theſe W in ſpite of envy and detration, 
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in conſequence of this meaſure, however brought about, a 
ort of thorough change enſued in the admiralty. Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel was appointed reaf-admiral of England, and admiral and 
commander in chief of the fleet; Sir John Leake was appointed 
vice-admiral of the white ſquadron, as Sir George Byng was of 
the blue; Sir Thomas Dilkes, rear-admiral of the red; William 
Whetſtone, eſq; rear-admiral of the white, and Sir John Jen- 
nings, rear-admiral of the blue. I have thrown theſe debates 
and promotions into the moſt regular order I could, for the' 
reader's eaſe and my own, that I might the ſooner return to ac- 
tion, and to the exploits of our ſea force, under theſe new com- 
manders; and though I have not obſer ved the ſtrict rules of 
chronology, yet, as the promotions were, the effect of the in- 
quiries, I hope the reader will be ſatisfied with my manner of 
ſtating it. Theſe formalities thus ſettled, let us now proceed to 
the tranſactions of the fleet, under the command of Sir John 
Leake in the Mediterranean, who ſhewed no leſs prudence and 
rtitude in preſerving Gibraltar, than Sir George Rooke had 
done courage and conduct in acquiring it *. 


The French and Spaniards, as their own writers confeſs, | 


were obſtinate in their reſolution of retaking Gibraltar, coſt 
what it would, The eagerneſs ſhown by King Philip on this 
occaſion, had like to have been fatal to him; and the method he 
took to regain Gibraltar, had well nigh loſt him Spain, by diſ- 
cuſting moſt of the nobility. Hitherto, the Marquis Villadarias 
had commanded before the town, and had done all that a-man 
could do, in a very bad ſeaſon, with very indifferent troops. 
King Philip, however, removed him, and ſent Marſhal de Teſſe, 
2 Frenchman, with the title of captain-general, to command in 
his place; and, at the ſame time, Baron de Pointis was ordered 
to fail with his ſquadron from Cadiz to block up the place by 
ſca. This being performed, the Spaniards made no doubt of 


* nil! remain to his honour in the records of time, and his memory will live 
© without the aſſiſtance or expence of a lumpiſh pile of fiones, clamped up 
* 22217 the walls of Weſtminſter-abbey, as was beſtowed to comwemorate the. 
** loſs of ſome of her majeſty's ſhips, and the more valyable lives of many of 
her ſubjects, for want of common care and diſererion.” 


2 London Gazette, No. 4686, 4090, 4997. Barnet, vol. ii. Qlalxon; vol. 
I, Chandler” s debates, vol. iii, | 
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their being quickly maſters of the city; and indeed the Prince 
of Heſſe found the French general fo much better acquaintel 
with the art of war, and fo much better ſupplied with all thing 
neceſſary, than the Spaniard had been, that he thought it requi- 
tice to ſend an expreſs directly to Liſbon, to deſire Sir John 
Laake to come with all imaginable ſpeed to his affiſtanee*, Sir 
Thomas Dilkes was in the mean time arrived from England, 
with five third rates, and a body of troops z and theſe being 
' embarked, Sir John ſailed from Liſhon on the ſixth of March, 
to prevent the loſs of this important fortreſs b. 

Upon the ninth of the ſame month, he had fight of Cape 
Spartell, but not having light enough to reach the bay of Gib- 
raltar, he thought proper to he by, to prevent his being diſco- 
vered from the Spaniſh ſhore, intending to furpriſe the enemy 
early in the morning; but, by bad weather, was prevented from 
making fail ſo ſoon as he intended. About half an hour paſt 


At firſt, they made for the Barbary ſhore ; bat ſceing our 
fleet gained upon them, they ſtood for the Spaniſh coaſt : at 
nine o'clock Sir Fhomas Dilkes, on board her majeity's ſhip Re- 
venge, together with the Neweaſtle, Antelope, Expedition, and 
a Dutch man of war got within half gunſhot of the Arrogant, 
and after a very little reſiſtance ſhe ſtruck, the Neweaſtle's 
boat getting firſt on board her. Defore one o'clock, the Ardent 
and the Marquis, with two Dutch men of war, and the Mag- 
nanimous, with the Lilly, ran athore a little to the weſtward of 
| : ho 


five, he was within two miles of cape Cabretta, when he dif. 
covered only five ſail making out of the bay, and a gun fired y 
at them from Europa point; whereupon, concluding the gar. þ 
riſon was fafe,-he gave chace to the ſhips, which proved to be 1 
the Magnanimous of 74 guns, the Lilly of 86, the Ardent of 
66, the Arrogant of 60, and the Marquis of 56. | { 
| 


\ 


a It was the great misfortune of King Philip, that few of the Spaniſh officers 
were able to ſerve him eff. ctually; and yet none of them could” bear the thoughts 
of ierviag under Frenchmen, tis making M.rih!1 de Tefſe captain genera), 
gave exceſſive offenee, inſomuch, that miny of the principal nobility, and. 
ſame who had conſiderable offixes ab u: his perſ.: n, immediatc'y entered into 
intrigues for driving him cut ag>in. Quiz: icy, hi 
wmoiis de la Torces, Lambert, Cc. 

London Gazette, No. 4104, 4106. 
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arbella. The former, on board which was the baron de 
e ran aſhore with ſo much force, that all her maſts came 
by the board as ſoon as the ſtruck upon the ground, and only 
her hull, from the traffrill to the midſhips, remained above wa- 
ter, which the enemy ſet fire to in the night, as they did to the 
Lilly next morning. After the engagement was over, our ſqua- 
dron got farther from the ſhore, and on the twelfth looked in- 
to Malaga road, where her majeſty's ſhips, the Swallow and 
Leopard, chaſed a French merchantman aſhore, oſ the burthen 

of about three hundred tons, which the enen burnt. The reſt 
of the enemy's ſhips, having been blown from their anchors 
ſome days before Sir Jobn's val, took ſhelter in Malaga bay; 


and ſoon aſter hearing the report of our guns, cut ane 
and made the beſt of their way to Toulon e. 


Upon this, Marihal de Teſſe, finding it ——— ab; dutely is 10 | 
vain to continue the fiege, formed a. blockade, and withdrew 


the reſt of his troops. M. Pointis was well received-at the court 
of France, notwithſtanding his misfortune, neither did the 
Marſhal de Teſſe meet with any. check on account of his beha- 
viour; and indeed it would have been hard if he had, ſince he 
had done all that man could do, there having been thrown in- 
to Gibraltar, by the fifteenth of March, new ſtyle, more than 


eight thouſand bombs, and upwards of — chouſand cannon- 


ſhot fired, though to very little purpoſe d. 

While theſe great things were doing in . 
Sir George Byng was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron of eruiſers in- 
to the Soundings. He ſailed in the latter end of January, with 
a large and rich fleet of outward-bound merchant-ſhips. As 
ſoon as he had ſeen "theſe ſaſe into the ſea, he diſpoſed of his 
ſquadron in ſuch a manner, as he thought moſt proper for ſe- 


curing our on n trade, . for l with the French priva- 


e Burchet, bort, Ofdmizon : bur all theſe are taken from the account: pub- 
liſped in the Gazette, No 4116. 

he obſtinaey of the two courts, in obliging their 1 to contiane this 
hee, when they were thoroughly ſenſibly that it was to no purpoſe,” proved the 
ruin of their affairs i in Spain, at leait for that campaign ; aad if it bad not been 
fr the accident of the carl of Galway's loſing his arm by a cannon-ſbot, which 
occaſioned the raifing the ſiege of Badajoz, King Philip in all probability had been 
driven out of Spain, Memoires de la Torres, tome iv. p. 204. Quiney hiſtoire 
allitahe, tomc iv. b. *. 457. Lamberti, tome iii. p. 514. 
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teers. Amongſt, other new regulations which had been thy 
conſequence of their merchants complaint, one was the ſending 
a flag-officer to have the conſtant” direction of the eruizers; 

which in this caſe appeared a very wiſe proviſion, ſince Sir 
George Byng, by this diſpoſition of his ſhips, was ſo fortunate 
as to take from the enemy a man of war af forty- four guns, 
twelve privateers, and ſeven merchant-ſhips, moſt of which 
were richly laden from the Weſt-Indies. The number of men 
taken on board all theſe prizes was upwards of two thouſand, 
and of guns three hundred and thirty-four. This remarkable 
ſucceſs made a great noiſe at that time; it was publiſhed by 
particular directions from the court, and has been fince thought 
worthy of being inſerted in a general hiſtory ; and yet there is 
not a word ſaid of the whole affair by Mr. Secretary Burchet, 
who muſt have known all the particulars of it as well, or better 
than any man, which renders his omiffion the more extraordi- 
nary. This gave ſuch a blow to the French privateers, that they 
ſcarce ventured into the cannel all the year after, but choſe ra. 
ther to ſail northward, in hopes of Rong with ſome of our 
ſhips homeward-bound from the Baltic ©. 

We are now to give an account of the exploits that were NES 
formed by the grand fleet, which was commanded by the fa- 
mous earl of Peterborough, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, as joint 
admirals; and the firſt orders they received were, to proceed 
for the Mediterranean, with the force then ready, which amount- 
ed to twenty-nine fail of line of battle ſhips, beſides frigates, 


© See the Gazette, No 4107. Sir George took at this time the following 
prizes: 


Privateers. Guns. Men. Privateer. Guns. Men. 


Thetis, a man of war of 44 230  Sanfparcdil, 120 135 
Deſmaria, 36 240 Minerve, | 16 92 
Philippo, 22 220 Marveilleux, : 14 85 
Conſtable, FCE 10 70. 
Voler, 28 210 8 Bonaventure, ro... 8: 
Royal, 26 200 | Admirable, _— 
B:ringhen,'-, | |, 24, 360] e 


As alſo ſeven Prench merchantllps moſt of them richly laden; from the 
Welt. ] ndies, | * N 
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Gre-ſhips, bombs, and other {mall craft 7. On the eleventh of 
June they arrived in the river of Liſbon, where they found Sir 
John Leake, with his ſquadron, in great want of proviſions 3 
upon which the admiral ordered them to be ſupplied out of the 
ſores. brought from England, and that for four months whole 
allowance. On the fifteenth of June a council of war was held, 
at which were preſent the joint admirals, Sir Stafford Fairborne, 
Sir John Leake, Sir Thomas Dilkes, and John Norris, 'eſq; 
then captain to Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; of the Dutch, Admiral 
Allemond, Vice-admiral Waſſenaer, Rear-admiral Vanderduſſen, 
and Rear-admiral de Jonge; in which in was determined to put 
to ſca with forty-eight ſhips of the line, Engliſh and Dutch, and 
diſpoſe them in ſuch a ſtation between Cape Spartell and the 
bay of Cadiz, as might beſt prevent the junction of the French 
{ſquadrons from Toulon and Breſt t. 

On the twenty-ſecond of June, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 
the fleet, ſailed for Liſbon z from thence he ſailed to Altea-bay, 
and there took in his Catholic majeſty, who preſſed the carl of 
Peterborough to make an immediate attempt on the city of 
Barcelona, and the province of Catalonia; where he was 4fſu- | 
red the people were well affected to him ®, This being agreed 
to, the fleet failed accordingly to Barcelona, and arrived on the 
twelfth of Auguſt. After the troops were debarked, there 
were many diſputes, whether the fiege ſhould, or ſhould not, 
be undertaken z but at laſt the affirmative carried it; and then 
a propoſal was made, that the fleet ſhould land two thouſand 
five hundred men, excluſive of the marines, and that the Dutch 
ſhould land fix hundred of their men; which was agreed to; 
on condition, however, that on the firſt certain intelligence of 
the French fleet's being at ſea, both ſeamen and marines ſhould 


f Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. xvii; Annals of Queen Anne, vol. 
iv. p. 1347. London Gazette, No 4146. Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel was the feaman 
picked out by the oppoſite patty, to rival Sir George Rooke, and mighty expec- 
tations were raiſed on account of his being at the head of the grand flect. There 
was likewiſe a good deal of pains taken to equip the ſhips he was to cxmmand in 
inch a mauner, as that he might want nothing abroad; but by his activity this 
year, juſtify their cenſures of what was done the aſk, | 

s Bucchet's navel hiſtory, p- 685. 

 Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, v-l. B. p. 419. Amel of Queer Anne, 
vol. iv. p. 137. Sande Sure, No 4136, 4146. | 4 
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embark again immediately. It was next deliberated in a ond 
5 of war, whether the admiral's inſtructions, in regard to the 
| duke of Savoy, ſhould be complied with or not; and it Was 
reſolved, that as the winter ſeaſon was advancing, it Was tog 

late for the fleet to proceed for the coaſt of Italy: and, at the 

fame council of war, it was determined to return to England 

the firſt fair wind after the twentieth of September i. 
On the third of September, the prince of Heſſe having 
formed a ſcheme for attacking Fort Mountjuic, it was Put in 
execution; and though it coſt his highneſs his life, yet, through 

the extraordinary bravery of the earl of Peterborough, who 
renewed the attack, it was taken. This giving a happy pro- 

ſpect of the reduction of the place, the gunners and carpenters 
demanded by my Lord Peterborough, were ordered by Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel to be in conſtant readineſs to land. After 

this ſucceſs, the ſiege was puſhed with great vigour; the 
trenches were opened the ninth, and batteries raiſed for fifty 

guns and twenty mortars. His Catholic majeſty having at . 
conſented to it, our bomb- veſſels threw four hundred and 

twelve ſhells into the town; and eight Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, 

under the command of Sir Stafford Fairborne, being appointed 

to cannonade it from the ſea, while the cannon from the batte- 

ries and fort continued to do the like on ſhore, the viceroy de- 

_ fired to capitulate the twenty-third, and the capitulation being 
ſigned the twenty-cighth, the gate and baſtion of St. Angelo 

_ were delivered up the ſame day, and the whole city in a few 

days after. The ſurrender of this capital of Catalonia fo 

_ ſtrengthened King Charles's party, that the whole ee, 
Roſe's only excepted, ſubmitted ſoon after k. 


N 8 4. ae: tal. at ot" i 


Ii It is very clear from as original papers, which have been orinted | in W 
to this affair, that the admiral, from the time of his coming before Barcelona, to 
the reducing of that city, did all that was in his power for the ſervice of King 
Charles; and it likewiſe appears from the letters of the prince of Heſſe to him, ; 
that he was the perſon principally depended upon by his Catholic majeſty, and 
to whom he conftantly applied when diſtreſſed by his wants, or vexed by the carl 
of Peterborough's hamonrs. It is no lefs clear from the ſame letters, that the 
_ earl of Peterborough applied to him in like manner in all his difficulties, and was 
conſtantly aſſiſted and relicved ; ſo that one may ſafely aſſert, that Sir Claudeſley 
Shovel was the ſoul of this expedition, and that without him nothing was, nor 
indeed could be done. | | 
* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 686, 687. The complete hiſtory of TON” 
25%; P. 323. London Cazette, No. 4164, 4:77, 4178. 
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An the world knows, that the reduction of Barcelona has 


deen conſidered as one of the moſt extraordinary events that 


fell out in this, or perhaps in any modern war; and though we 
have already many accounts of it, which ſeem to attribute it, 
ſame to one thing ſome to another; yet I will be bold to ſay, 
that nothing but the aſſiſtance given by ot fleet could poſſibly 
have reduced it. When there wanted men to carry on the 
works, theſe were ſpared from the fleet; ſo were carpenters 
and engineers. While our army was before the place, Captain 
Loads was ſent to reduce Denia, and Captain Cavendiſh to take 
Terragona, both which they effected. When artillery was 
wanted, it was landed from the fleet, and when ammunition 


was wanted for this artillery, all the twenty-four and eighteen 


pound ſhot were landed for the ſupply of the batteries, except 
as much as would ſupply thirty rounds; and when the city 
was taken, and a garriſon eſtabliſhed. there by King Charles 
the Third, the fleet landed eighteen hundred barrels of gun- 
powder, eight brafs — _ all the b ſhot they 


had l. N | 
On the firſt of Oftober it was reſolved; 164 wecLat war, 


that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould proceed for England with the 
beſt part of the fleet; that Sir John Leake, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, ſhould: be left in the Mediterranean; that fix ſhips ſhould 
be left to attend the earl of Peterborough, two more remain at 


Gibraltar, and a third and fourth rate be employed at the re- 


queſt of his Portugueſe majeſty in n for che * 
bound Brazil fleet Wa 


—. 


Hes: oh parts, 


| Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 36z. Butchet. Annals of 


— Queen Anne, vol. iv. p. 14t. Marere bitoriqee: & policlgns, tolbe 3naix.” 


P. 366. 
m In order to convinde the reader of the truth of what 325 been aſſerted, it 


may not be amiſs to lay befote him part of a letter written by Sir Cloudeſley to 
bis royal highneſs the lord-high-adwiral, dated October 12, 1705, containing an 


4ccount of what paſt in the laſt days of this ſiege. 

+ The 19th; cur battery of thitty guns was opened, and fontteen of them be- 
gan to play, with very great execution, upon that part of the wall where the 
breach was deſigned; the earl of Peterborough came aboard; and repreſented 
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In purſuance of theſe reſoiutions, Sir Cloudeſley, with nine- 
teen ſhips of the line and part of the Dutch fleet, paſſed the 
Streights on the fixteenth of October, and arrived happily at 
Spithead on the twenty- ſixth of November following, after az 
glorious a ſea- campaign as either ourſelves or our allies could 


expect a. 

It is but juſt, in ſuch a hiſtory as this, to mention our loſſes 
as well as our ſuccefles : among theſe, I was in ſome doubt 
whether I ought to reckon the taking: a great part of our 
| homeward-bound Baltic fleet, with their convoy, conſiſting of 
three men of war, by the Dunkirk ſquadron, of which we 
have a large account in the French hiſtorians; I ſay, I was in 
ſome doubt about this, as finding no notice taken of it ei- 
ther by Mr. Burchet or our Gazettes ; but as I am fatisfied 


«© army, and carrying on the ſiege of Barcelona, and the fervices in Catalonia, 
« and, in very preſſing circamſtances, deſired the aſſiſtance of the fleet; upon 
«« which our flag-officers came to the incloſed reſolution : To lend the earl of 
<< *Peterborough forty thouſand dollars, out of the contingent and ſhort- allowance 
«© money of the fleet. The rgth, we came to theſe reſolutions, viz. To remain 
«« longer before Barcelona than was agreed on at firſt; to give all the aſſiſtance in 
«© our power, and to lay a fire-ſhip aſhore, with two hundred barrels of powder: 
« and a further demand being made for guns for the batteries, we landed fourteen 
« more, which made up ia all 7z guns, whereof 3o were twenty-four pounders, 
c that we landed here, with their utenſils and ammunition. We continue to 
* bombard the town from the ſea, as our ſmall ſtore of ſhells. and the weather 
«« will permit. The 2th, a demand was made for more ſhot, and we called to- 
40 gether tne Engliſh flag-officers, and came to à reſolution to ſupply all the bat- 
e terics with all the twenty-ſour and twenty-eight pound ſhot, except a very ſmall 
„ quantity, which was accordingly done. | . 
The 22d, the prince of Lichenſtein and the carl of bebe hovivg 
« deſired, at the requeſt of his Catholic majeſty, that the town of Lerida might, 
« for its ſecurity, be furniſhed with about fifty barrels of powder, and a further 
© ſupply of ſhot being demanded for the batteries aſhore, it was cohüdered at a 
councib of war, and we came to the cncloſed reſolutions, viz. To-furniſh fifty 
*+ barrels of powder for Lerida, and to ſend ſo many more twenty. four ant 
«+ eighteen pound (tot ſhure, as would reduce the Engliſh to thirty n as 
© likewiſe to be farther aſſiſtant upon timely notice. ; 
The 23d, at night, our breach being made, and all things prepared 5 an 
« attack, the town was again ſummoned, and they defired to capitulste, and boſ- 
tages were exchanged; on our fide, Brigadier Stanhope, and, on the enemy 55 
« the marquis de Rivera; and all hoſtilities ccaſed.”” 
n Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 687, 658. 4 of Queen Anne, vol. iv. p. 
134. London Pm, No. 4179. . 
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that the Dutch writers would not be partial to our enemies in 
ſuch a caſe, I find myſelf obliged to relate the fact as it is ſtated 
by them. 

The count de St. Paul, after the death of the Sw Jobn 
au Bart, was looked upon as the beſt ſeaman in France, and 
therefore was promoted to the command of the Dankirk ſqua- 
dron, in the room of Monſ. de Pointis. We had a ſquadron. 
under the command of Sir Thomas Dilkes, to watch that port, 
and another in the Soundings; yet Mr. de St. Paul found 
means to get out with his ſquadron, conſiſting of five men of 
war and five privateers, and were joined at ſea by ſeveral other 
privateersz on the 2oth of October, O. 8. they fell in with 
our Baltic fleet, and having directed Mr. du Bart, with one f 
the men of war and the privateers, to ſecure as many of the 
Engliſh ſhips as poſſible, Mr. de St. Paul, with the other three 
men of war, attacked the convoy, which made a very gallant 
defence, but was at laſt forced to yield, and the Count d'Illiers, 
who commanded after the death of Mr. de St. Paul, (who was 
{hot in the midſt of the action with a muſquet-ball), carried 
our three men of war and twelve merchant- ſhips into Dunkirk, 
I am extremely ſurprized not to find the leaſt notice of this in 
any of the memoir writers; but, before I part with the fact, I 
muſt remark a very extraordinary faying of Lewis XIV. when | 
the news was brought him at Verſailles. 

The perſon who told it thought the king received kb 7 very 
coldly, and repeated it therefore pretty loud, that there were 
three Engliſh men of war and twelve merchant-men carried into 
Dunkirk. Very well,” returned the king with a ſigh, “ I with 
« they were all fafe in any Engliſh port, if that would reſtore 
« me Mr. de St. Paul.“ This was certainly a very noble. and 
generous ſpeech, and it was by ſuch teſtimonies of reſpect as 
theſe, that, in the midſt of his misfortunes, the French king 
always maintained a ſucceſſion of brave officers, ever ready ta 
expoſe their res! in => ſervice wt 


At - 


This I take from 2 private letter from Paris, publiched in the Mercure hi ſlo- 
Tique, 1705, and it is confirmed likewiſe by Father Daniel, and other hiſturians. 
Her majeſty Queen Anne ſhewed no lefs regard to merit, on a recoramendat:on 
tram his Catholic majeſty. Captain John Norris (hom I take to have becg the | 

| . M2 dee 


At home we had this year a ſignal inſtance of naval diſci. 
pline, which therefore deſerves a place in this work. One 
Captain Croſs, who commanded the Eliſabeth, gave ber up to 
the French in the Channel, after a very flight defence. He wa, 
tried by a court-martial on board the Triumph, on the twenty. 
fifth of Auguſt; Sir George Byng being preſident, and having 
twelve captains to aſſiſt him. It appeared there that he ſhewed 
the utmoſt ſigns of fear, which intimidated the men; and that 
if he had bebaved as he ought to have done, the enemy might 
have been repulſed, and - the ſhip ſaved. He offered ſeveral 
things in his defence, ſuch as, that his ſurgeon was ſick, and 
many of the men were drunk, and would not do their duty; 
but, upon a full hearing, he was declared guilty of neglect of 
duty, and the ſentence pronounced upon him was, that he ſhould 
be caſhiered, rendered incapable to ſerve her majeſty in any 
capacity, forfeit all the arrears due to him, and remain a pri- 
ſoner for life b. 5 

Our trade eſcaped, dy ſpeaking, better this year than 
it had done formerly for in the month of November there ar. 
rived ten Eaſt-India ſhips, that had for ſome time put into Ire. 
land : a few days after, there came thirty Weſt-Indiamen into 
the Downs, and the very ſame day nineteen veſſels from Barba- 
does, which were giyen over for loſt. Yet all this could not 
quiet the merchants ; they ſtill exclaimed grie vouſly againſt the 
lord hi gh-admiral's s council, and things roſe to ſuch a height, 
that I find in ſome of the Dutch papers of that time, it was 
expected the queen would have reſtored the earl of Pembroke, 
and that his royal highneſs ſhould have been created lord high - 


conſtable of England; but by degrees this affair blew over, for 


the prince 's ee were extremely wat in one Pee they 


late worthy Sir-John Norris) having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary | 
manner in the attack of fort Montjuic, King Charles III. was plgaſed to write a 
letter i in his favour to the queen, who Lnightes him, and made him a preſent f 
a thouſand guineas. 0 | 
p The evidence againſt this man was © and clear, dad a reſolution ho- 
ving been taken, to preſerve for the future very ſtrict diſcipline in the navy, it 
was reſolved to make ſuch an example of him as he deſerved; and this it was 
that indured the queen to ſuffer this ſentence ta be put in execution without any 
mitigation, were as to his e Annals of Queeo Anne, vol. iv. 
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conftantly printed large vindications of their conduct, and ac- 
counted ſo plauſibly for every thing that was charged upon 
them, that it was a very few only, and-thoſe too well verſed in 
maritime affairs, who were able to diſtinguiſh where they were 
right, or where they were wrong; ſo that they never wanted a 
ſtrong party for them amongſt the people; and even at this 
day it is very difficult, if not altogether impracticable, to di- 
ſtinguiſh between the complaints that were excited by a ſpirit of 
party, and thoſe that were really grounded on their I 4 
or neglects 9. 

In this 7 had been ſo great both by ſea and 
land, and there appeared ſo fair a proſpect of humbling the 
houſe of Bourbon in Flanders, and of driving them out of 
Spain, that when her majeſty thought fit to recommend the 
Spaniſh war in a particular manner to parliament, the houſe of 
commons immediately yoted two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, for the proſecution of thoſe ſucceſles ; and for the 
whole ſervice of Spain, during the ſucceeding year, they gave 
no leſs than ſeven hundred twenty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred | 
and forty pounds; afterwards they voted for the ſupply of the 
ſea-ſervice, for the year 1706, forty thouſand men, including 
the marines; they then voted one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds, for the ordinary of the navy; ten thouſand 
pounds to the office of ordnance, for the works at Portſmouth, 
and eighteen thouſand two hundred ninety-cight pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings one farthing, for ordnance ſtores and carriages, 
for the eight new ſhips built to fupply the loſs of ſuch as pe- 
riſhed in the eat aan 


. 


q Dim Burnet, vol. 1 p. 423, gives a very {ferent account of our affairs 
at ſea in this year, from thoſe that I have already cited from him, and therefore 
ic is but juſt that 1 ſhould preſent the reader with this: “ our affairs at ſea were 
more proſperous this year, than they had been formerly. In the beginning 6f 
** this ſeaſon, our cruiſers took ſo many of the French privateers, that we had 
«© ſome thouſands of their ſeamen in our hands. We kept ſuch a ſquadron before 


« Breſt, that the French fleet did not think fit to venture aut, and their Toulon - 


6 ſquadron had ſuffered fo much in the attions of the former years, that they 


either could not, or would not, venture out: ba this means, our navigation 
© was ſafe, and our trade was proſperous.” | N 


See the votes of the houſe of commons, for the year 1705. Annals of Queen 
Anne, vol. iy, p. 197 Oldmixon's hiſtory of the owl, vol. ii. p. 367. 
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After ſo generous a ſupply, the miniſtry had nothing to cox, 
ſider, but how to employ it in ſuch a manner, as that thoſe upon 
which it was raiſed, might be ſatisfied that it was Jaid out for 
their ſervice; and this produced a reſolution of equipping 2 
numerous fleet, as early as it was poſſible; but it being found 
by experience, that it was ſimply impracticable to man the nau rm 
as the laws then ſtood, both houſes, to ſhew their earneſt de. W 
fire to put maritime affairs into the beſt condition. poſſible, 
came to certain reſolutions, upon which a bill was brought in, 
that perfectly anſwered its purpoſe for that time, and enabled 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel to man very fully, and in good time, 
the large fleet that was intended for the nm ſer. 
vice *, 

This, with the ſettling the terms of the union, were the 
matters which principally took up the attention of this ſeffion 
of parliament. While the houſe was till fitting, Sir Edward 
Whitaker had orders to aſſemble a ſquadron to convoy the duke 
of Marlborough to Holland, which he did in the beginning of 


- 


$ The houſe came to theſe reſolutions on Thurſday the rath of March, 1703-6, 
and it is neceflury that the reader ſhould be made acquainted with them. In few 
. words, then, they were, 1. That in order to man the navy for this year, the quitices, 
of peace, and other civil magiſtrates, be impowered and directed to make fearch 
after ſeamen that lay concealed. 2. That the faid juſtices and civil magiſtrates, cauſe 
ſuch ſeamen, when found, to be delivered to ſuch perſons as hand be appointed 
to receive them. 3. That a penalty ſhould be laid upon ſuch perſons-as on 
preſume to conceal ſeamen. . 4. That a reward be given ts ſuen perfons as 
thould diſcover, and take up ſuch hidden ſeamen. 3. That conduct money de 
allowed. 6. That: ſeamen being turned over from one ſhip to another, ug 
receive the wages due on the former ſhips. 7. That able-bodied landmen de 
raiſed for the ſea ſervice. To bring theſe reſolutions to eſſect, they ordered, that 
the committee to whom the bill for the encouragement and increaſe of "ſeamen, 
Cc. was committed, ſhould have power to receive a clanſe or tlauſes purſuant. 
therennto, and to receive a clauſe for diſcharging ſuch ſeamen, and other inſolvent 
priſoners, as were in priſon for debt, and delivering them into her majeſty's ſera 
vice on board the fleet, Which being paſſed into an act, received the royal aſſent 
on the nineteenth. The ſame day the lords addreſſed her majety on the me 
ſubject, praying her to take it into her royal care, and employ proper perians to 
conſider of effectual means to reſtore the diſcipline of the navy, in order t be 
laid before the parliament the beginning of the next ſeſſion. Purſuant to which 
her majeſty, a few days after, cauſed a long proclamation to be publiſhed, e de 
better putting in execution the act of parliament above mentioned. 
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bie month of April; and. having ſeen the yachts ſafe into the | 
Macſe, returned by the middle of the month. | 
Before we mention the proceedings of the grand os 4 il. 
be neceflary to give an account of the exploits performed by 
Sir John Leake, whom we lately left ſteering his courſe for the 
river of Liſbon. In that paſſage he had the misfortune.to meet 
with worſe weather, and more contrary. winds, than was uſual 
in thoſe ſeas, or in that ſeaſon. This unforeſeen accident re- 
duced the Englith ſquadron to ſome ſtraits for proviſions 3 and 
the Dutch, who are much heavier ſailers, to far greater. How- 
ever, when they were off cape St. Vincent, they met the Pem- 
broke, Roebuck, and Falcon, which eſcorted a ſmall fleet of 
victuallers, that could not have arrived more ee 

have been conſequently more welcome s. 

On his coming to Liſbon, Sir John Leake had eo 2 
ſals made him by the Portugueſe miniſtry, which were thought 
altogether impracticable in the then ſituation of things, and 
therefore Sir John waved complying with them. In the begin- 
ning of the month of February, came letters from the admi- 
ralty, with advice of the mighty preparations that were making 
in the French ports, and the reſolution that had been taken by 
the Spaniards to ſend away their galleons directly from Cadiz, 
under a French convoy, for the Weſt-Indies, which Sir John 
was directed to conſider, and, if poſſible, to prevent; of which 
mighty hopes were conceived in England, when theſe news 
were made public; Sir John being held as able, and reputed 
withal as fortunate an admiral as any in the ſervice, and indeed 
deſerved to be fo reputed . | 


t Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 4. Teo i — No. 4219. - ; 
u Borchet's naval hiſtory, bock v. chap. 19. The complete Wr of 5 : 
for 1706, p. 6. London Gazette, No 494, 4198. ; 
This ſcheme of ſending ſo great a fleet into the Weſt-Indies; was of the Laſt 
importance to the houſe of Bourbon; ſince, without a ſupply of money, the war 
could not be carried on in Europe; as, on the other hand, there was little hopes 

of preſerving the Weſt Indies in a due dependence upon Spain, without furniſh- 
ing them from time to time with proper ſupplies. If, therefore, we could have 
taken the galleons at this time, it is moſt evident, that we muſt have diſappointed 
both their deſigns, which, as affairs then ſtood, would in all probability have 
obliged King Philip to retire into France, at leaſt for the preſent, and. , 
have bt it tor ever out of his power to return to Spain. ; 
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Upon this intelligence, he called a council of war on the fix: 
teenth of February, in which it was reſolved, to proceei di. 
reQly with the ſhips then ready, which were nine third rates, 
one fourth, two frigates, two- fire-ſhips, and one bomb- veſſc 
Engliſh; ſix ſhips of the line, one frigate, two firelſhips, and 
a bomb-vefſel, Dutch; and with theſe, in caſe the galleons wert 
in the harbour of Cadiz, to enter it directly, if wind and wez. 
ther would permit, and either take or deſtroy them. On the 
nineteenth another council of war was held, before which was 
laid a memorial of the Portugueſe miniſtry, directed to Mr. 
Methuen, in relation to the homeward-bound Brazil fleet; and 
ſtrict inſtructions from the lord high-admirabfor ſuccouring his 
Catholic majeſty without delay *. Upon mature deliberation, 
they remained fixed to their former refoives, with theſe addi: 
tions only, that as ſoon as they had executed their intended 
deſign on the galleons, they would make fach a detachment as 
the Portugueſe deſired; and that whenever they ſhould be 
joined with the ſhips and tranſports from England at Gibraltar, 
whither they intended to repair, they would inftantly ſteer 
their courfe for the coaſt of Catalonia. 
When theſe reſolutions were formed, and the day fixed for 
the departure of our fleet, Sir John Leake acquainted Mr: 
Methuen, then our ambaſſador at the court of Portugal, that it 
would be neceſſary to lay an embargo on all ſhips and veſſels, 
that the enemy might have no intelligence of our defign z and, 
upon Mr. Methuen's application, ſuch an order was granted. 
But as there is nothing weaker, or at leaſt nothing more ſub- 
ject to diſappointment, than human poliey, ſo this point that 
vas thought fo neceſſary to our ſecurity, proved, by an acti: 
dent, if indeed it ought to be fo called, altogether unaccount- 
able, the ruin of our deſign. Sir John Leake ſailed with the 
fleet under his command, on the twenty- fourth of February; 
but, when he- arrived before Fort St. Julian, the duke de C- 
daval, who commanded there, diſcharged firſt ſeveral ſingle 
guns, and then fired the cannon of a whole baſtion upon 


x Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 669. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 131. 
Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tome xl. p. 4632. | 
| . | him. 
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bim 7. This ſurprized the admiral very much, who ſending to 
know the reaſon of it, the duke pretended that it was done in 

uance of the order of embargo, as if the court of Portugal 
could pofhibly intend to detain the fleet of the allies in their har- 
bour. This diſpute hindered Sir John's ſailing ſomewhat more 
than twenty-four hours, and in the mean time the Portugueſe, 


- 


of the allies, ſuffered five merchant-ſhips, two of which were 
Danes, and were ſuppoſed to have given notice of the deſign, to 
go out of the port the next day after the embargo was laid *. 
On the twenty-ſeventh Sir John Leake reached Cape St. Vin- 
cent, where he met with an eaſterly wind, which decayed fo 
about noon, that it became perfectly calm. Next morning, 
however, he lay fair for the galleons, if they had come out be- 
fore the wind would ſuffer them to reach Cadiz. - But that night 
he received advice, that the galleons had failed with a very hard 
gale at eaſt, on the tenth of March, N. S. the twenty=ſeventh 
of February according to ours; ſo that it is plain that if he had 
failed on the twenty-fourth he muſt have met them. He was 
likewiſe informed, that they conſiſted of thirty-ſix fail; that is 
to ſay, twenty-four galleons and ten or twelve French privateers, 
from forty to fifty-ſix guns, which were ordered to fee them 
ſafe into the ſea. Sir John ſteered after them, though with lit- 


tle hopes of coming up, unleſs the caſt wind had left them when 
they were at the heighth of Cape St. Vincent. Next morning 


he ſaw two fail a-head, to which the fleet gave chaſe*. About 
ſix, the Dutch vice-admiral Waſſenaer took one of them, and 
ſoon after the other was taken by the Northumberland; they 


'? Burchet's naval hiftory, p. 690. The complete hiſtory of Furope for 150. 
p. 62. Mercure historique & politique, tome xl. London 6.2. tte, NY 4319. 


Z It was very juſtly ſuſpecded, that there was more of treachery than of miſtake 


in this odd affair 3 and, indeed, whoever conſults the hiſtory of the war in Spain, 
as written under the direction of Lord Galway, will find ſufficient reaſon to be- 
lie ve, that the French had always a ſtrong party in the court of Portugal, who 
m-de it their buſineſs to thwart vigorous meaſures, and to give all the checks poſ- 
li le to the ſchemes formed by the allies for puthiog on the war with vigour, from 
the ſide of Portugal ; and this was fometimes fo bare · ſaced, that Mr. Methuen 
was conſtrained to threaten them into better behaviour. 

'* Burchet's naval hiffory. Aunals of Queen , vol. v. p. 331, * Lone 
Lon Gazette, No. 4215s 
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who doubted whether the embargo did not extend to the fleet 
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proved to be Spaniſh ſhips bound for the Canaries ; and as they 
| filed from Cadiz the day after the galleons, it was thought need. 
leſs to continue the chace any longer b. 
We are now to turn our eyes towards the conduct of King 
Charles III. He had been left in the city of Barcelona with 3 
very ſmall garrifon, while the earl of Peterborough went to 
conquer the kingdom of Valentia, which he very happily ac- 
compliſhed, though with a very inconſiderable foree ©,” The 
French and Spaniards in the mean time were projecting the de- 
ſtruction of King Charles's affairs at a ſingle blow; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that their ſcheme was ſo well laid, that no- 
thing but a few untoward accidents could poſſibly have diſap- 
pointed it. This deſign of theirs was to ſhut him up in Barce- 
lona, which city they intended to attack both by land and ſea, 
in the beginning of the month of March, when they looked 
upon it as a thing impoſſible for our fleet to have ſuccoured him, 
as indeed it would have proved. The command of the land ar- 
my was committed to Marſhal Teſſe, but whether he really 
wanted activity in his own nature, or was fo crofled in all his 
undertakings by the grandees of Spain, that he could do no- 
thing; I ſay, which ever was the caſe, ſo it was, that when 
the count de Thoulouſe was ready to fail with the French flees 
from Toulon, the Spanifh army was in no condition to form 


the ſiege ; ſo that the whole month of March was ſpun out in 


preparations, and the place was not inveſted till the beginning 
of April 4. 


This deſign was very early diſcovered here at home, and ad- 


* 

5 The maſters of theſe two prizes nnd to Sir John Leake, that they had in- 
telligence at Ca#iz of his defign, and that this induced the galleons to fail as they 
did. Now, to underſtand this perfectly, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the or- 


der for the embarg» was obtained on the 22d, The two Daniſh ſhips were pet- 


mitted to ſeil on the 23d. Sir John Leake with his fleet was retarded, as we 


have related in the text, on the evening of the 24th, and did not fail gill Lite on 


the z 5th. 
e See Dr. Friend's hiſfory of the campaign of V. lentia, at the end of his account 


of the carl of Peterborengh's conduct in Spain, p. 197. Burnet's h\ſtory of his. 


own times, vol. ii. p. 443, 444. Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 207, 208, and 
other hiſtorians. See likewiſe the London Gazette, No 4216. 


d This account I have taken from the French hiſtorians, Q»iney hiſtoire mill. 


tatee, > toms v. p. 204. Lamberti, tome iv. p. 146, 
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vice was ſent of it to Sir John Leake before he ſailed from Liſ- 
bon; but it does not appear, that either the earl of Peterborough 
or King Charles apprehended this miſchief, at leaſt in due time, 
otherwiſe the king would have been Wied with a better gar- 
ciſon, and the place have been certainly put into a condition of 
making a greater reſiſtance. After mifling his deſign on the 
galleons, the fleet under the command of Sir John Leake re- 
paired to Gibraltar, where he received a letter from his Catho- 
lic majeſty entreating his immediate affiſtance, in terms which 
ſufficiently diſcovered the deep diſtreſs he was in, and the con- 
cern and terror he was under. 

The king's fears were far from being in funded. M. Teſſe 
came before the place with a numerous army, and the count de 
Thoulouſe landed ammunition and proviſion ſufficient for the ſere 
vice of an army of thirty thouſand men for two months; ſo that 


5 a 


© The ſtyle and contents of King Charles's letter to Sir John Leake are ſo ſin · 
gular, that they certainly deſerve the reader's notice. 
« I THE KING. 

« Admiral Leake, 

„ am diſpoſed to take n me this 4 to adviſe yon of the high riſk 
*« this principality and my royal perſon is found in; for I make no doubt beforg 
«+ to-morrow the enemy will moleſt ps. They have already blockaded me with a 
©+ ſquadron, and their army is now almoſt in ſight of this city, and by their quick 
© mirches have obtained ſome poſts, which, if they might ove been prevented, 

© wonld very much have hindered'their deſigns. 
lam reſolved, although 1 Gd myſelf with ſuch a ſmall 8 (as a thou» 
* ſand men of regular troops, and four hundred boric), not te leave this place; 
* for, in the preſent conjuncture, I have canfidered that my going hence will be 
« the loſs of the city, and | conſequeatly of all the other places which the happy 
« ſucceſs of the laſt campaign hath reduced to my obedience ; for which reaſon, 
it is my opinion to riſk all, and ventute the caſualties ck a fliege is incident 
** to, putting zuſt wuſt and confidence in your known -zeal towards the great 
forwarding the common cauſe, making no doubt how much you have con. 
« tributed towards the ſyccours forwardneſs. I hope in a few days you will 
appear before this place, where your known valour aud activity may meet with 


n glorious ſucceſs, for which I fall again conſtitute vou the eredit of my royal 
* gratitude, 


1 Given 4 Barcelong, the 32ſt of March, 1306. 
—— « I THE KING. 
* By commang of the king my maſter, 
HEN AT DE GUTER.“ 
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it is very evident the French did all that could be ex 

from them by ſea; and if their endeavours had been as well f«. 

conded on ſhore, the place had undoubtedly been loſt. | But it 

ſo fell out, that the Sieur de Lepara, their principal engineer, 

was far enough from being a perfect maſter of his trade. He 
made a miſtake at the beginning, which loſt him eight or ten 

days time, and, before he could correct this, they loſt him by a 

ſhot from the place, This proved an irreparable misfortune; 

for though he was but an indifferent engineer, yet after his death 
it appeared they had not his equal; fo that, when they came to 

make an aſſault on the place, they were repulſed with conſider- 
able loſs, Theſe cireutnſtances I thought it neceflary to relate, 
previous to our account of Sir John Leake's proceedings; and 
having now ſhewn the errors, miſtakes, and misfortunes of the 
French and Spaniards before Barcelona, we will return to our 
fleet, and the meaſures taken for nee Hg CRE by rai. 
fing the ſiege f. 

On the third of April, Commodore Price, with fix Engliſh 
and as many more Dutch men of war, joined Sir John Leake, 
who, in a council of war held on the fixth, refolved, in obedi- 
ence to King Charles's letter, to fail immediately to Barcelona. 
In purſuance of this refoiution, he arrived on the eighteenth in 
Altea-bay, and the next day had intelligence that Sir George 
Byng, with a ſquadron from England, was coming up; three 
days after they were joined by Commodore Walker, with his 
tquadron, as they had been the day before by Sir George Byng; 
and then it was determined to fail north of Majorca, and that 
each thip ſhould make the beſt of her'way without ſtaying for 
the reſts, Upon the twenty-laxth, the earl of Peterborough 
came off from Terragona with a ſquadron of barks, having 
fourteen hundred land forces on board; and when he came to 
the fleet, hoiſted the union-flag on board the Prince George, 


f All the French hiſtorians agree, that their deſign on Barcelona miſcarried 
through their own fault, and, generally ſpeaking, relate the whole affair as T have 
done in the text. But if any rradet of 4 mere curious and critical diſpoßtion 
than ordinary would fee a long and exact detail of this affair, he may be fati>hed: 
in the admirable memoirs of M. de Feuquieres, tome iv. p-. 151. 


8 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 69. Rouract's Liſlory of bis own _ vel. b. 
p. 444. London Gazette, No 4222. LY 
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as admiral and commander in chief b. His excellency found 
that the councils of war had rejected his propoſals, and indeed 
their rejecting them ſaved the place; fince, before his arrival, 
Sir George Byng, Sir John Jennings, and Admiral Waſſenaer, 
had anchored in the road of Barcelona, and by the contrivance 
of Sir George Byng a confiderable oF: of n had ern 
thrown into the town i. 

On the twenty-ſeventh, in the EE he whole nd: ar- 
rived in the harbour of Barcelona, without meeting with. the 
leaſt oppoſition z for the count de Thoulouſe having received an 
exact account of the naval. force of the allies, thought fit to ſail: 
away with the French fleet to Toulon; which, obliged the land- 
army (as we ſhall hereafter ſee) to raiſe the ſiege with great pre- 
cipitation. This relief appeared the more ſurpriaing, and muſt 
have been conſequently the more grateful to King Charles and 
all his faithful ſubjects, fince it prevented their deſtruction but 
by a few hours, the enemy having made all the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſuions for ſtorming the place that very night, when, conſidering 
the extreme weakneſs of the garriſon, their ſucceſs could ſcarce 
bare been doubted *, 

| Two days after the arrival of the fleet, M. de Teſle thoughs 
fit to raiſe the ſiege in a very extraordinary manner, for which 
our own and the French hiſtorians profeſs themſelves equally 
at a loſs to account, His army conſiſted ftill of fourteen thou- 
ſand men, the ſuccours thrown into the place did nat exceed 
ſix thouſand 3 ſo that it was very ſtrange he ſhould leave behind 
him a train of one hundred and fix pieces of brafs cannon, for- 
ty ſeven mortars, two thouſand bombs, ten thouſand grenades, 
forty thouſand AL NE two hundred barrels of e 


h Dr. Friend's account of the earl of 3 condoct in Spain, p. 55+ 
Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 135. London Gazette, No 42 32. 


i All theſe briſk and extraordinary meaſures, which appeared by the event ſo 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, were concerted as well as executed by our admirals only; 
the carl of Peterborough, though he had been conſtantly before of a ſentiment 
directiy different, when he ſaw them put in ptactice, and foteſa (as he eafily 


might) their good effects, very judiciouſly approved them. nn W | 
into the management of the war in Spain, p. 101. 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 693. Burnet, vol. ii. p- 447: Oidmixon's hit. | 
tory of the Stuarts, vol, ii. p. 370- Boyer's life of Goon Anne, p. 24% Quin- 
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ſhot; five thouſand barrels of powder, eight thouſand bord, 
eighteen thouſand ſacks of corn, beſides flour, rye, and oats, in 
proportion, not only undeſtroyed, but untouched, as if they in. 
tended it as a preſent to the beſieged, by way of compenfation 
for the trouble they had given them. | 

Vet to me the cauſe of this is pretty evident; the marſhal 
ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of regaining the kingdom of Ca. 
ſtile, by a ſtrange ſort of a march, firſt into Rouſillon, then 
round by the Pyrenees, and ſo through Navarre, which con- 
trained him to leave his fick and wounded in his camp, with a 
letter recommending them to the earl of Peterborough's clemen- 
cy: and I make no manner of queſtion that he choſe to let 
things remain as he did, that theſe helpleſs people might obtain 
the more favour ; which, though needleſs when he had to do 
with an Engliſh general, was nevertheleſs humane in him v. 
The admiral took to himſelf and his officers the honour of this 
great exploit, which was one of the moſt important, and with- 
al one of the moſt honourable, that happened throughout the 
war®, His moſt Catholic majeſty, on the other hand, was no 
leſs ready in paying a juſt tribute of praiſe and reſpect to his 
merit; ſo that, if ever there was a fact ſo well eſtabliſhed as to 


1 The accounts that I have given of the raiſing of this ſiege are taken from 

French hiſtorians, who are certainly like to be beſt informed, and, with reſpect 
to the ſtores left behind, moſt impartial; and this, 1 ſuppoſe, is ſuſcient to ſa. 

tisf; the moſt critical reader as to the difference between my computations and 
thoſe he may meet with in ſome other hiſtories. 

m Sce the London Gazette, No. 4232, already cited, 

n This appears by Sir John Leake's letter to the prince's ſecretary, dated at 
Barcelona, May 1, 1706, in which, among other things, be ſeys, * The 27th of | 
*« laſt month I got to this place, and in a lucky time to reſcue it from falling into 
„ the enemy's hands, for they expected to have been ſtormed the next night. 
% Count Thoulouſe wich the fleet under his command, which conſiſted of about 
«« twenty- eight of the line, retired the night before ; but if it had pleaſed God 
„thut the wind had continued that brought Sir George Byng to me, I believe I 
% ſhould have been able to have given you a much beiter account of his ſtrength, 
© This comes by Captain George Delavale, who is ſent by my Lord Peterbo- - 
„ rough with the king of Spain's and his lordſhip's own letters to her majeſty» 

© in the Faulcon, which ſhip his excellency has appointed Robert Delavale, 
brother to Captain Delavale, to command.“ 


be 
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be out of all diſpute, it is this, nn 
Sir John Leake®. 

The next great ſervice that was attempted, was the en 
Alicant; and in failing thither, putting into Altea-bay, the ad- 
miral received notice, that Carthagena was diſpoſed to ſubmit: 
upon which Sir John Jennings was ſent to that city, who re- 
turned on the twenty- fourth of June, after leaving a garriſon in 
che place. But with reſpect to Alicant, the governor refuſed 


o A more pregnant proof of this cannot be had, than from the following letter 
of his Catholic majeſty, to Sir John, Leake, befote the relief of Batcelona, in- 
deed, but which evidently ſhews, that the Ling placed all bis hopes in our naval 
force, and ecpected from Sir John Leake alone, that it ſhouſd be cxertcd for bis 
preſervation. This letter, to ſay che truth, is ſo honourable to the Briciſh arms, 
25 well as to the very worthy man to whom it is addteſſed, that I thought fit to 
tranſcribe the whole, otherwiſe the laſt paragraph might very well have ſerved my 


purpole. | 


«$IR, 


« Tt is with no ſmall ſatisf⸗ction, that I have been informed, from the earl of 
« Peterborongh's letters, of your happy arrival upon the coaſt of Valentia. 
%] doubt not but you have heard of the loſs of Montjuic, and of the condition 
% my town of Barcelona is in, where I was willing to (offer myſeif to be be ſie- 

«+ ved, and to endure all the hardſhips and accidents of war, to encourage © tk 
© the garriſon and my ſubjects, * my preſence, to make a long and vigorous 
defence. 

It ſeems, by the enemy's motions, * have already received notice of your 
approach; but inſtead of thinking to retreat, they have redoubled their efforts, 
„ 2ad fire upon the breach, which will be ia a condition to be ſtormed after to- 
© morrow at fartheſt; and in all appearance, they will make a deſperate attempt 
© to render themſelves maſters of this town, before the fleet can arrive with the 
** {uccours. , 5 

Hence you will judge of the indiſpenſable neceſſity there is, that you ſhould 
do your utmoſt endea vours to relieve us without lofs of time, and bring the 
fleet directly hither, together with the troops, to my town of Barcelona, 
*+* without Ropping or diſembarking the forces cliſewhere, (as ſome other perſons 
may pretend to direct you), fer they can be no where fo neceſſary as in this 
** town, which is at the very point of being loſt for want of relief.  Wheretore 
I pray God to have you in his holy protection, aud expecting the pleaſure of 
** ſecing you as ſoon as Fe I aſſure you of my periect eſtecm and acknow- 
80 A 


„Bacon, May 4, N. 8. 1706. 8-5 CHARLES. 


4 


„„ „CCC ³˙ 1 by our letters, and I 
hope you will come as ſoon as poſſible to ſave us, of which you alone mall have 
© the glory. For the reſt; I refer you to Mr. $tanhope's letter. 

| : g "Foot to 
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to ſurrender, and therefore i it was reſolved to beſiege it By ltd 
while it was attacked by the flect at ſea . To facilitate. thi, 
ſeamen were landed from the fleet, and Sir George Byng, with 


five ſhips, anchored in a line ſo near the town, that. he quickly 
diſmounted all the eriemy's artillery, though the guns pointing 
towards the ſea were no fewer than one hundred and fixty, 
On the twenty- eighth in the morning, it was reſolved to at. 
tack the place on all fides; and with this view Sir John Jen. 
nings landed the marines he brought from Carthagena. About 
nine in the morning the ſhips had made a breach in the round 
tower, at the weſt end of the town, and another in the middle 
of the curtain, between the mole and the eaſtermoſt baſtion, 
when the land- forces marching up towards the walls of the city, 
fifteen grenadiers, with an officer and ſerjeant, advancing, with- 
out order ſo to do, to the breach of the round tower, all the 
boats under the command of Sir John Jennings, went direQy to 
ſuſtain them, but before the men landed, the grenadiers were 
beaten back. However, the boats proceeded, and all the men 
getting aſhore, Captain Evans of the Royal Oak mounted the 
breach firſt, got into the town with two or three of the boats 
crews ; Captain Paſſenger of the Royal Anne followed, and next 
to him Captain Watkins of the St. George, with ſome ſeamen. 
Sir John Jennings, with the reſt of the ſeamen and forces, who 
were in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, moved on to ſupport them; 
who coming into the town ſecured the poſts, and made proper 
diſpoſitions until the reſt got in, when Mahoni retiring into the 
caſtle, left them in poſſeſſion, with the loſs of but very tew 
men a; Colonel Petit, however, was killed in the ſuburbs, ſtand- 
ing arm and arm with Sir John Jennings, by a-ſmall ſhot out of 
a window, as they were viewing the ground for raiſing a batte- 
ry againſt the wall of the town ; befides whom there were not 
above thirty killed either of the ſea or land forces, and not 
more than eighty wounded, notwithſtanding the Spaniards had 
a continued communication from one houſe to another, and fir- 


P Burnet's biftory of his own times, we ii. p. 450. Burchet's naval biſtory, 
p. 694. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 304, 205. Londos Gazetie, No 
4248. 

q4 Burchet's ON hiſtory, p. 695. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, 40 it 
Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 240. Mercure N & Nan, tome ili. 
p. 461. London 1 No 4257. 
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ed on our men from the windows and holes made for that pur- 
ſe” 
"Next day Brigadier Gorge, who commanded the troops be- 
fore the place, ſummoned Count Mahoni to ſurrender, which 
he — refuſed to do; but the ſhips continuing to can- 
nonade very briſkly, and a great number of bombs being thrown 
into their works, the garriſon, which conſiſted moſtly of Nea- 
politans, compelled the governor to give up the place, notwith- 
ſtanding all his deelarations to the contrary; Brigadier Gorge 
took poſſeſſion of it, and was appointed governor *. 
It was even then much diſputed, whether this place was of 
any uſe, and whether the time and men loſt before it were not 
abſolutely throwri away. But, be that as it will, the conduct 
of Sir John Leak, and the courage of his officers and ſeamen 
are no way impeached thereby; nor does it at all leſſen the glory 
of this action, which was one of the boldeſt that ever was 
performed by men, that it was undertaken to little or no pur- 
poſe *. This much is certain, that ſoon after the taking of 
Alicant, king Philip's forces were entirely driven out of Arra- 
gon, and that whole ä reduced to the obedience of his 
competitor: 


r All that 1 have ſaid, with reſpect to the ſervice performed by the fleet, is 
fully confirmed by the author of the inquiry into the management of the war in 
Spain, who gives us the following account of this tranſaQion, p. 135. Briga- 
dier Gorge's troops, which were ſo much wanted in Caſtile, really contributed 
very little towards the reduction of Alicant; for as the fleet, without any aſ- 
« ſiſtance from the army, had made themſelves maſters of Carthagens, not long 
before, by the examplary courage and condu@ of Sit George Byng, and Sir 
* John Jennings ; ſo now the ſquadron, which Sir John Leake had ordered Sir 
„ George Byng to command for that purpoſe; bombarded and cannonaded the 
* town of Alicant with ſo much ſacceſs, that in a few days they made two prac- 
© tieable breaches in the wall, between the eaſt and weſt gates, which the ſailors 

** bravely ſtormed; and Sir George Byng being in poſſeſſion of the place, forced 
*© open the gates to let the land forces in, who having loſt their engineer Petit, 
«© were not yet even maſters of the ſuburbs.” 

© Barnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 450. Coluwna rafirata, p- 293. 
Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 306. London Gazette, No. 4266. 

© The truth of this fully appears in a letter from Brigadier Gorge to Sir John 
Leake, in which he complains of being left in the mid? of cnemics, in ſo diſtreſ- 
ſed a condition, that unleſs Sir Jchn was able to relieve him, he ſhould ind bi 
{elf obliged to abandon it, 
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After the reduction of Alicant, Sir John Leake, in the bo- 
ginning of the month of September failed to Altea-bay, from 
whence he ſent Sir John Jennings with his ſquadron, intended 
for the Weſt-India ſervice, to refit at Liſbon. . He next made 
the neceſſary diſpoſition for a winter-ſquadron, which was 10 
be commanded by Sir George Byng, and then proceeded to put 
in execution his laſt orders, which were to reduce the iſlands 
of Ivica and Majorca. Theſe iſlands not only belong to the 
crown of Spain, but their ſituation rendered them very necef. 
ſary at this time to the allies, as affording them an opportunity 
of fi ſupplying the places they had lately reduced with proviſions, 
and ſecuring a proper retreat for their ſmaller. veſſels, when. 
ever it ſhould be found neceſſary to keep a ſquadron in thoſe. 
ſeas during the winter: It does not appear, that the Spaniſh 
court had taken any precautions for their defence, as being en- 
tirely occupied with the thoughts of preſerving Minorca, which 
was looked upon as the ifland of greateſt importance, and 
therefore moſt of their regular troops were there d. 

On the fixth of September, Sir Johh ſailed from Altea-bay, | 
and on the ninth anchored before Ivica. This iſland, which 
is about fourſcore miles in circuit, abounds with corn, wine, 
fruit, ſalt, &c. and the inhabitants being a trading people, 
were rather inclined to ſubmit to the allies, than to remain 
under their old government; and therefore, on the firſt ſum _ 
mons, they ſent deputies to make their ſubmiſſion; which waz 
readily accepted, and King Charles III. immediately proclaim- 
ed*. Oa the thirteenth the fleet failed for Majorca, and ar- 

| rived on the fourteenth before Palma. This iſland, which is 

one of the fineft in the world, abounding with all the neceſ- 

ſaries of life, well planted and well peopled, and (6 large as to 

be once accounted a kingdom, was at this time governed bx 

the Conde de Alcudia, who was a native of the place. He 

was warmly in. the intereſt of King Philip, and when the ad- 

/ miral ſummoned him, ſent him a Spaniſh anſwer, * That he 

l t would defend the Hans 6 long; 89 hun a man in it." 


u Burchet's _ hiſtory, p. ec. Annals of Queen Anne, wits; . i 
London Gazette, No. 4267. 


x Columna roſtrata, p. 283. The complete hiſtory of Europe for CO 
p. 300. Mercure —_—_— ct politique, tome 41, r. 555. 
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Bat upon throwing three or four bombs into the place, which ' 


did no great miſchief, the inhabitants roſe and forced the vice- 
roy to ſurrender. He ſhewed his wiſdom, however, where he 


could not ſhew his — by making a very A Ig Capitu- 
lation. f 
Sir John Leake left © PORTA in Porto- Pin, and two men of 


war to carry off the Conde, and ſuch other of the inhabitants 
as were diſaffected to King Charles III. and on the twenty-third 
of the ſame month he proſecuted his voyage for England. Be- 
fore his departure he received a letter from his Catholic Ma. 
jeſty, who very, gratefully acknowledged the ſervices he had 
done him, and expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction as to his con- 
duct on all occaſions. On the ſecond of October Sir John paſ- 
ſed the Streights, and on the fourth, when he was off the 
ſouth cape, detached Sir George Byng, with the winter-ſqua- 
dron, for Liſbon, On the ſeventeenth he arrived ſafe at St. 
Helen's, having been ſeparated in a ſtorm from the reſt of the 
fleet, which came ſoon after into Portſmouth. And thus ended 
2s ſucceſsful a ſea-campaign as is recorded in our own, Ow 

haps in any other hiſtory “. : 
Sir Staiford Fairborne, then viee-admiral of the. red, was 

appointed, with a ſmall ſquadron, to look into the mouth of 
the river Charent, with orders alfo to deftroy ſuch ſhips as the 
enemy might have at Rochfort. He failed for this purpoſe in 
the latter end of the month of April, and after continuing at 
{ea about three weeks, he returned to Plymouth with a few 
prizes 2. Soon after he received orders to fail for the Downs, 
from whence he was quickly ordered over to Flanders, to aſ- 
liſt in taking Offend, | Arriving before that place, he ſtood in 
ſo near the town, that they fired upon him, which he returned; 
but was ſoon after ordered to Newport, from whence, · after 
the blockade of that place was formed, he came back to 


dgee the London G-zette, No. 4272, in which there is a large account of the 
capitulation with the viceroy of Majorca, which ſhews that Sir John Leske was a 
very able man in the cloſet, as well as the * be how to treat, as well 
5 how to act in a rongher manner. 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. ch. xxvi. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. v. 


Mercure e tome xi. p. 637. 3 Ne. 4228, 
$447, 
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Oſtend. A ſcheme had been contrived by ſome of the land. 
officers for deſtroying the little veſſels belonging to that port; 
but when it came to be executed, it was found wholly imprac. 
ticable. The entrance of the harbour being long, narrow, and 
. crooked, whatever veſſel or ſhip attempted to go in, muſt ine. 
vitably be much expoſed to the platform of guns; ſo that there 
ſeemed but little hopes of attempting any thing againſt the ſhips 
by ſea, which lay all in a cluſter cloſe to the quay, an the back 
fide of the town but there were letters in the camp which 
infinuated, that as foon as the trenches were opened, 'the bat. 
terics raiſed, and ſome bombs thrown into the place, the Spa. 
niards in garriſon, aſſiſted by the ſeamen and burghers, would 
oblige the French garriſon to yield. 
On the nine f Hine, tha e e were 
the place; Sir Stafford Fairborne, with his ſquadron, cannon- 
Aded it by ſea, and at the fame time two bomb-veflels were ſent 
as near as might be, and when they came to play did great exe- 
cution. Sir Stafford likewiſe cauſed all the ſmall frigates to.run 
in as near the town as poſfible, and to diſcharge their broad. 
ſides; which they did with ſo little damage to themſelves, and 
ſo great hurt to the place, that the people began to mutiny, and 
the governor found himſelf (as be pretended) under a neceſſity 
of capitulating, which he did on the twenty-fifth. | © 
Thus the city of Oſtend, which had formerly held out fo 
many months, was taken in a week; though, beſides the 
Spaniſh garriſon, Count de la Mothe, was there with a confi. 
derable body of French troops, which he undertook. ſhould 
not ſerve again in ſix months; and, as one of their own wri- 
ters pleaſantly ſays, it had been very happy for France, if he 
had for himſelf undertaken never to ſerve again. "After the 
ſurrender of Oſtend, Sir Stafford Fairborne returned to Spit- 
head, 16 aſh iy conteginga bagy of Coe OE 
ed for a defcent *. 
eee | 


In the ſiege of Oftend, the duke of Marlborough gave fignal proofs of 
his perſonal courage ; for coming to make a viſit to M. d&Auverquerque, he 
went into the trenches, where he ſaid a conſiderable time, and examined 
every thing very attentively, though the enemy, who bad flackened their tre 
before, renewed it with exceſſive violence, as ſoon as they knew by the ſalute of 

N : ; 3 the 
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Before we ſpeak of the proceedings of the grand fleet under 
gir Clondeſley Shovel, it will be requiſite to ſay ſomething of 
the intended deſcent which we have juſt mentioned: this was a 
deſign framed upon the repreſentation of ſome French Hugue · 
nots, qe: the famous Marquis Guiſcard, who was af- 
terwards engaged in/a-defign to affainate the queen, The 
land- forces deſigned for this ſervice conſiſted of very near teu 
thouſand men. 'They were to be commanded in chief by the 
Earl Rivers; under him by the lieutenant- generals Erle and de 
Guiſcard : the earl of Efſex and Lord Mordaunt, eldeſt ſon to 
the carl of Peterborough, were to ferve in this expedition as 
major- generals. On the 16th of Auguſt' the fleet, under the 
command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, ſailed from St. Helen's; 

but not being joined time enough by the Dutch, this project 
proved abortive; and it was reſolved that the fleet ſhould pro- 
ceed ee Lion e e 
be employed in the ſervice of his Catholic majeſty». 

It does not appear, that, alice their difippointzent- dn this 
ſcheme of making a deſcent on France, the miniſtry came to 
any reſolution as to the employment of the grand fleet, or of 
the land-forces on board it; it looks as if all things had been 
truſted to the wiſdom of the admiral, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
and of the general. The fleet was extremely late before it ſail. 
ed for the Mediterranean, vis. the firſt of October, and being 
in the Soundings on the tenth of the ſame month, the Barfleur, 
a ſecond rate, ſprung a dangerous leak, which obliged the ad- 
miral to ſend her home, and to take the Earl Rivers and his 
principal officers into his own ſhip, the Aſſociation. Proceed- 
ing in their voyage, they met with exceeding bad weather, in- 
ſomuch that, when the admiral arrived in the river of Liſbon, 
he had with him but four men of war and fifty tranſports ; 
but he had the good luck to find the reſt of the fleet arrived 


the fleet, that his. grace was come to the camp. In doing this, contrary to his 
vſua! cuſtom, be ſhewed, that when he was more careful of his pcrſon, it was 
out of reſpect to the ſervice, anner that temper of mind which 
commonly paſſes for heroiſm; 

d Buraet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. f. p. 483. Annals of Quees Anve, 


val. v. p. 310, 311. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, t tome xli. p. 207, * 
London Gazette, No. 4383. | | . 
before 
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before him, ſo that he began immediately to prepare for action, 

and Went two ſhips of Sir George Byng's ſquadron to Alicant, 
with money and neceffaries for the army, then under the com. 
mand of the carl of Galway, which was in very great wait of 
them ©. 

While he was thus employed, he heard, with great repret, 
of the diſorders that had fallen ont in the Spaniſh court and in 
our army. It is very hard to ſay, who was, or who was not, 
m the right ; but this is certain, that, in conſequence of theſe 
diſputes, King Charles III. loſt his intereſt among the Spaniards; 
and though he was once maſter of Madrid, he was forced to 
quit it again, and his affairs began to fall into ſuch confuſion, - 
that the admiral at Liſbon could ſcarce tell what he had to do, 

or how he was to act for his Catholic majeſty's' ſervice, and 
therefore thought it requiſite to ſend Colonel Worſley to Valen- 
eia, in order to receive from the king himſelf, and the general, 
a certain account of their affairs, and a true ſtate of the ſer- 
vices they expected from him. While this gentleman was gone, 
and before the admiral had it in his power to take any ſettled 
reſolution, the king of Portugal died, which threw the affairs 
of that kingdom into ſome confuſion; and that could not hap- 
pen without affecting us. We before obſerved, that the Por- 
tugueſe miniſtry acted in a manner no ways ſuitable to the ſtrict 
alliance which then ſubſiſted between our court and theirs.” But 
now things grew worſe and worſe; and whatever ſentiments 
the new king might be of, his miniſters ventured to take ſome 
ſuch ſteps as were not to be borne with patience r 
of Sir Cloudeſley ShovePs temper 4. 
VU pon the return of Colonel Worſley, the admiral was ap- 
prived, by letters cadres the wing” and the earl of Galway, _ 


0 Burcher's naval hiſtory, 1 book v, 4 is Site's Hs | 
Stuarts, vol. ii. Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 245. Mercure hiſtorique & 
politique, tome xli. p. 579. Lond Gaz. No 4268. 

4 In order to be better informed of the particulars here mentioned, the reader 
may conſult our larger hiſtorians, the collections of Lamberti, and the memoirs 
of the count de la Torres. The narrow bounds preſcribed to my work, will not 
allow me to enter deeply into political diſquiſitions, for that would draw me belide 
my purpoſe, ſo hat whenever I touch upon them it is only to preſerve the con- | 

nection that is neceſſary to render the accounts 1 * A * d 
ay underſtood. IS b 
unleß 
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milcſs he could. bring Earl Rivers, and the forces under his 
command, and land them fo as that they might come to their 
aſſiſtance, things were likely to fall into as great confuſion as 
they were in the winter before, whereby all. the advantages 
would be loſt which had been afterwards procured at fo vaſt an 

expence, both of blood and treaſure, by the maritime powers. 
Theſe advices gave the admiral ſo much the more concern, as 
he knew that the ſhips were ſo much damaged by the rough 
weather they had met with in their paſſage, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to fit them ſpeedily for ſea; and that, on the other hand, 
the land- forces were fo much reduced by ſickneſs, death, and 
other accidents, that, inſtead of ten, there were ſcarce fix 
thouſand effective men. He reſolved, however, to do the beſt 
he could to comply with the king and the generals defire ; the 
rather becauſe he ſaw that nothing but ſpirit and diligence could 
poſſibly recover thoſe advantages, which had been loſt through 
diviſions and neglect of duty. He gave orders, therefore, for 
repairing, with the utmoſt diligence, the miſchief that had been 
done to his ſhips directed the tranſports to be victualled, and 
made the other neceſſary diſpoſitiops for proceeding with both 
the fleet and army for the Spaniſh coaſt, and in the mean time 
deſpatched five men of war with a conſiderable ſum of money 
and clothes for the troops e, and was on the very point of em- 
barking the forces, when he was reſtrained by an order from 
England, of which we ſhall ſay more when we come to treat 
of the tranſactions of the * year, to wah it properly 
belongs f. 

In the mean time, ds William Conn, hs commanded 
the Romney, a ſhip of fifty guns, having been deſpatched, as 
we before obſerved, by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, to cruiſe in thoſe 
ſeas, and being then with the Milford and Fowey, two fifth 
rates, they received intelligence on the twelfth of December, 


that = Fon I .. 


e 

f I cannot pretend P 
happened in Spain z the reader will perhaps be beſt able to judge by c mparing 
Dr. Friend's account of the earl of F erborough s conduct in Spain, the earl of 
„ nay's neces AR anne there, which I have 
ſo often quoted, | 
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cannon on board, that had been taken out of the ſhip cbm 
manded by M. de Pointis, and which he had run aſhore when 
he fled from Sir John Leake, lay at anchor under the cannon 
of Malaga, he reſolved to go and attempt her; which deſign 
he put in execution, though one of the fifth rates was acciden- 
tally diſabled, and the other ſeparated from him; and failing 
directly under the cannon of the place, cut her from her an- 
thors, notwithſtanding all the fire they could make, and car: 
ried her ſafe into the harbour of Gibraltar: | 

On the twenty- ſixth of the ſame month he chaſed; and came 
ap with another French ſhip, called the Content, that carried 
fixty-four guns. The captain of her, inſtead of attempting to 
fight the Englith ſhips, got as ſoon as he could under the can- 
non of a little caſtle, about eight leagues weſt of Ameria, 
where he crept as cloſe as it was poflible to the ſhore: Captain 
Coney anchored before him, and ordered the Milford and Fowey 
to do the ſame, the one a-head, the other a-ſtern; They plied 
their guns for about three hours very briſkly, atid then the 
French ſhip took fire, blew up, and was entirely deſtroyed, with 
moſt of her men. This ſhip had been detached by M. Villars, 
to bring the before-mentioned ſhip from Malaga t. Some time 
after, Captain Coney took another French ſhip, called the Mer- 
eury, of forty-two guns, which the French king had lent the 
merchants, and which at their expence was fitted out as a pri- 
vateer . 

I ſhould now proceed to reſume the hiftory of air in the 
Weſt-Indies ; but that there remains a remarkable action or two 
in Europe, which I think deſerve notice, and therefore I have ſet 
them down here, in the cloſe of the year, by themſelves, not find- 
ing it ſo eaſy to reduce them to any particular ſervice. On the 
th of April, the Reſolution, a ſeventy-gun ſhip, command- 


5 Burchet, p. 729. Lediard, vol. ii. p. $12. But both their accounts are taken - 
from the London Gazette, No 4298. 

k Mr, Secretary Burchet ſays, this happened on the 8th of July; but Mr. 
| Lediard conjectured very rightly, that, inſtead of July, it ſhould have been 
January; and fo it appears by the account we have of this tranſaction in the 
Gazette, No 4304. where the article is dated from Liſbon, February 9, N. S. 
which is one proof out of many of the wretched incorreftneſs of this naval 
hiſtory, as to dates, in which one would have expected, from it author's RS, 
remarkable regularity and exactneſt. ad 
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ed by Captain Mordaunt, youngeſt ſon of the carl of Peterbo- 
rouph, having his father on board, and his Catholic majeſty's 
envoy to the duke of Savoy, fell in with ſix large ſhips of the 
enemy, in his paſſage to Genoa ; the earl of Peterborough per- 
ceiving the danger, defired that himſelf and the Spaniſh envoy 
might be put on board a ſmall frigate, called the Enterprize; 
for as he took his huſineſs then to be negociating, not fighting, 
he was willing to eſcape to Oneglia, if it was poſſible, which, 
according to his uſual good fortune, he was lucky enough to 
ebw | 

The Milford, a fifth rate, which we have lately mentioned, 
was likewiſe with Captain Mordaunt, but ſeeing the danger, ran 


from it, and eſcaped. On the twentieth the weather proved 


very bad, ſo that the Reſolution was in part diſabled, which 


gave the enemy an opportunity of coming up with her; upon 


which Captain Mordaunt, by advice of his officers, reſolved to 
run her aſnore, having received a great deal of damage in the 
engagement. About three in the afternoon he effected this, 
and ran her a- ground in a ſandy bay, within a third of a cable's 
length of the land, and directly under the cannon of the caſtle 
of Ventimiglia, belonging to the Genoeſe; who notwithſtanding 
gave them not the leaſt aſſiſtance. About half an hour after 
four, Captain Mordaunt, being diſabled by a ſhot in his thigh, 
was carried on ſhore, but would not retire far from his ſhip 


and about five the French commodore manned out all the boats 


of his ſquadron, in order to board the. Reſolution, under the 
fire of one of their ſeventy-gun ſhips, which plied ours warmly 
all the while; but the Reſolution, even in the condition ſhe was 
in, gave them ſuch a reception as obliged them to return to 
their reſpective ſhips. On the twenty-firſt, about half an hour 
paſt ſix in the morning, one of the enemy's ſhips of eighty guns 
weighing her anchor, brought to under the Reſolution's ſtern, 


and about nine o'clock, a ſpring being put under the cable, ſhe 


lay with her broadſide towards her, while ſhe at the fame time 
looked with her head right into the ſhore, ſo that jt was not poſ- 
ſible to bring any more guns to bear upon the French ſhip than 
thoſe of her ſtern chaſe; and the others being within leſs than 
gun-ſhor, and the water coming into the Reſolution as high as 
her gun-deck, Captain Mordaunt ſent to his officers for their 

Vol. III. | P : opinion 
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opinion what was fitting to be done; and, purſuant to their ax 
vice, he gave them directions to ſet her immediately on fire; 
which they did about eleven o'clock, after the men were all pu 
on ſhore; and by three in the afternoon ſhe was burnt to the 
water's edge i, 

In the month of November a ſingular adventure happened 
to the Liſbon packet-boat, which was taken by a Dunkirk pri- 
vateer of conſiderable force. The mate, who had the care of 
the packet, hid it when the privateer appeared firſt in fight, and 
being ſoon after killed, the captain threw over a cheſt of papers 
with a weight of lead, juſt as the enemy boarded him, which 
they took for the mail, and therefore did not make fo ſtrict 4 
ſearch as otherwiſe they would have done. At ſea they were 
feparated from the privateer, which gave eleven Engliſh ſailors 
an opportunity of riſing upon fifteen Frenchmen, making them- 
ſelves maſters of the veſſel, and carrying her into the Texel, 
where the government letters were happily found, ſowed up in 
am oil-ſkin caſe, and thrown into a water-caſk, We ended our 
Eſt account of affairs in the Weſt-Indies with the return of ad- 
miral Graydon's ſquadron from thence; it is now requiſite that 
we ſhould enter into a detail of what paſſed in thoſe parts from 
that time to the cloſe of the year 1706 K. | 

The complaints which had been made in almoſt every ſeflion 
of parliament, of miſcarriages and mifdlemeanors in the Weſt: 
Indies, engaged the miniſtry to make choice of Sir William 
Whetſtone to go thither with a ſquadron of ſeven men of war; 
in order to ſettle affairs after the ravages which they had an ac: 
count had been committed in thofe parts. He failed accordingly 
with the trade in the ſpring of the year 1705, and arrived on 
the ſeventeenth of May ſafely at Jamaica l. There he foon re- 
ceived intelligence, that a ſtout ſquadron of the enemy's ſhips 
was on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, and that ſeveral rich ſhips were 
ſpeedily expected from the coaſt of New-Spain. Upon this he 
ordered the ſquadron to be put in a pofture of failing as ſoon as 
poſſible, and having left a fufficient convoy for the protegtion'ss 


i Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 6gr. 
* London Gazette, No. 4278. 
1 Ibid, No. 4103, 4154. 
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the home ward- bound fleet, he proceeded, on the Gixth of June, 
for the Spaniſh coaſt u. 

On the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, being then within , 
ſight of Carthagena, he chaſed a ſhip, which in the night ran 
in among the Sambay keys, where there are very uncertain 
ſoundings and ſhoal-water, inſomuch, that the Briſtol, a ſhip. 
of fifty guns, came on ground, but was got off again with little 
or no damage; however, he came up with the French ſhip, 
and after two hours diſpute with thoſe that were neareſt to her, 
ſhe ſubmitted. She» had forty- ſix guns mounted, and carried 
out with her three hundred and ſeventy men; but buried all 
but one hundred and fifty, unleſs it were a few they had put 
into prizes. She had brought ſix hundred and forty negroes 
from Guinea, of which two hundred and forty died, and moſt 
of the reſt were put on ſhore at Martinico, the ifland of St. 

Thomas and Santa Martha, for they had heard that a ſquadron 

of Engliſh ſhips was in the Weſt-Indies. The rear-admiral 

plying then to the eaſt- ward, diſcovered off the river Grande 

two ſail, cloſe in with the land, one of which being forced on 

ſhore, was burnt by her own men, Wenn 

at Martinico, to diſturb our trade. 
The coaſt being thus alarmed, and eee eee 
diate ſervice, he returned back to Jamaica; but appointed three 
of the beſt ſailers to cruiſe twenty days bF Anigada, in the 
windward paſſage, for the French in their return home, it bes 
ing the uſual ſeaſon for them to go from Petit Guavas, Port 
de Paix, and other places; but thoſe ſhips joined him again 
without meeting with any ſucceſs s. 

Ou his nit e e heked ntellignice foe ch g y 2 
bound from Carthagena to Port Lewis, and in order to take 'Y 
her, he detached the Montague and the Hector, who though 
they miſſed their intended prize, brought in a French ſhip of _ 
twenty-four guns, laden with ſugar, indigo, and hides. -- To- 
wards the latter end of the ſame month, the rear-admiral put 
to ſea, to cruiſe off Hiſpaniola, where he met with ſuch a 
ſtorm, as forced him back to Jamaica in a very diſtreſſed condis 


» Burcher's naval hiſtory, book v. ch. 20. . 
® Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 698. London Gazztte, Ne 4r54. ha 
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tion. While the ſhips, particularly his own, were refitting, 
the Montague, a ſixty-gun ſhip, was ſent to cruize on the coaſt 
of Hiſpaniola, where he met with two French ſhips, one of 
forty-cight, the other of thirty. ſix guns, and the captain brave. 
ly engaged them both till he loſt them in the night. The next 
morning he had fight of them again, and would willingly have 
renewed the engagement, but his officers and feamen were not 
in the humour to fight, and ſo the Frenchmen eſcaped. The 
captain, (whoſe name Mr. Burchet hath not thought fit to 
tranſmit to poſterity, though for what reafon I cannot ima- 
gine), on his return to Jamaica complained to the admiral, and 
brought the whole affair under the examination of a "court. 
martial, where it fully appeared, that he had done his duty to 
the utmoſt of his power, and he was thereupon honourably 

acquitted ; but as for his officers, they were broke, as they well 
deferved, and many of his ſeamen puniſhed 9. 

The admiral, in the mean time, to repair this miſtake as far 
as he was able, ſent two fourth rates, the Briſtol and the Folk. 
ſtone, in queſt of thoſe ſhips; they fell in with them and the 
vefſels under their convoy; they behaved very briſkly in ſeizing 
the defenceleſs merchantmen; but though they had it abſolute- 
ly in their power to have fought at leaſt, if not to have taken 
the men of war, they let them ſlip through their hands, with 
half the fleet under” their care: for which ſcandalous neglect, 
the ſenior officer, whoſe name is again miſſing in Mr. Burchet's 
hiſtory, but Which I have reaſon to believe was Anderſon, came 
to be tried, broke, and rendered incapable to ſerve at ſea b. 

I am very ſorry that a more particular detail of theſe affairs 
cannot be had, becauſe the merit of hiſtory is the beſtowing 


o Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 699. London Gazette, No. 4176. 5 

Pp Mr, Oldm'xon, who was the awhor of the Britiſh empire in America, vol. 
A. p. 213, gives us the following account. The Briſtol and Folkſtone met with 
ten ſail of merchantmen, bound from Petit Guavas to France, under conyoy of 
two French men of var, one of four and twenty, and another of thirty guss, 
out of which Captain Anderſon, commodore of the-Epglith, took fix mexchant- 
men, laden with ſugar, cocca, cochineal, and indigo, and bronght them to Ja- 
maica. When he arrived, Admiral Whetſtone held a court- martial, and Captain 
Anderſon, with the other officers, were condemned to loſe ther * 
uot engaging the Erench men of war. 
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juſt praiſes on worthy men, and ſetting ſuch a. mark of diſgrace 
on men of another character as they deſerve. A little after 
theſe unlucky incidents, while the admiral was detained for 
want of ſtores at Jamaica, the Suffolk, where his flag was fly» 
ing, by ſome unfortunate accident, which I think was never 
accounted for, blew up in the gun-room, where moſt of the 
men were killed, and ſeventy more in their hammocks were io 
burnt, that the greateſt part of them died, When things were 
once more put in tolerable order, he ſailed for the coaſt of 
Hiſpaniola, and had thoughts of ſtretching over again to the 
main, with a view to have ſent the orders of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, King Charles III., to the governor of Carthagena; but 
finding this impracticable, and himſelf much too weak to un- 
dertake any thing againſt the French. in thoſe ſeas, he returned 
beck to. Jamaica 4. 4 

I do not find in any of the accounts that I have met with, 
that Sir William Whetſtone was ſo much as ſuſpected of being 
in any degree wanting in his duty 3 but ſo it was, that through 
neglects of our admiralty, and a mercenary ſpirit in ſome of 
our governors of colonies, and captains of men of war, things 
were fallen into ſuch diſtraction in the Weſt-Indies, that we 
were not either in a condition to hurt the enemy's ſettlements, 
or ſo much as able to defend our own. The truth ſeems to be, 
that the great fleets we fitted out every year for the Mediterra- 
nean, and the cruiſers that were neceſſary upon our own. coaſts, 
took up ſo many ſhips, that -it was ſcarce poflible to ſupply even 
the reaſonable demands of the Weſt-Indies. 

The enemy, on the other hand, had ſome very ſignal advan- 
tages; for after Sir George Rooke had taught them, that ſea- 
ſights were not for their advantage, they had recourſe to their 
old trade of carrying on a pyratical war; and as they had little 
trade to protect, and many good ſhips, they were able to fur- 
niſh out ſtout ſquadrons for this purpoſe. Add to all that has 
been ſaid, the great concerns they had in the Weſt-Indies, wherg 


7 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 699. During the time that the admiral was in 
the Welt Indies, he had, as ſome write, the good fortune to make prize of two 
rich Spazith ſhips, on board of which were two hundred thouſand picces of eight. 
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now not only the French, but the Spaniſh ſettlements were im. 
mediately under their care, and where, as France had the free 
uſe of the ports, ſo ſhe had the direction alſo of the naval force 
of both nations, without which ſhe could never have carried on 
the war . 

The driving the Engliſh out of the Leeward · iſlands, was the 
point the French had moſt in view, and having a very exact 
account of our condition there, the governor of St. Domingo, 
M. Iberville, had orders to aſſiſt in an attempt that was to be 
made on St. Chriſtopher's. It is in truth a very difficult thing 
to give a fair account of this matter, ſince the French magnify 
it, and ſuch of our writers as have taken any notice of it, have 
done all they could to leflen and diſparage it. The moſt pro- 


bable relation that I have met with amongſt many, ſets the af- 


fair in this fight. The count de Chavagnac, with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of French men of war, attacked the iſland of St. Chri- 
ſtopher's in the month of March, where they burnt and plun- 
dered ſeveral plantations z but when they came to attack the 
caſtle, they were repulſed with loſs *. They would, however, 
in all probability, have carried their point at laſt, if the gover- 
nor of Barbadoes, on receiving information of what had hap- 
pened, had not ſent down thither a ſloop, with intelligence to 
the governor, that a ſquadron from England was coming to his 
relief. This reaching the ears of the French, as it was intended 
it ſhould, they embarked in much haſte, after having done a 
great deal of miſchief; but, however, nothing comparable te 
what the French writers ſay t. 


r I do not pretend to give the reader theſe refieftions as my own, becauſe I am 
very ſcnfivle that they have been made before by other writers, All the merit chat 
I would aſſume, is, that of introducing them properly, and ſo as to prove what 
it certainly imports us much to know, that the French are as vigilant in making 
the moſt of ev:ry advantage, as we are generally backward i ia uſing ſach oppotiu 
nities as our ſituation and naval force afford. | 
_ 5 Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 699. London Gazette, No. 4230. Mercure 
kift-rique et politique, tome xl. p. 618. 

T Father Daniel, in his journal of the reign of Lewis XIV. p. _ computes 
4he plunder of St. Chriſtopher's at three millions of French money, or 159,009 
pounds of ours; which is, I think, incredible ; efpecially, if the French retired 
in fome kind -»f conſternation ; and that - they did is pretty certain, lance the 

-pount de Chavagnac was queſtioned about it when be returned to France, But 
| , 
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gut, untuckily for us, before Count de Chavagnac ſailed 
Count Iberville joined him with his ſquadron ; fo that they had 
now five ſtout men of war, ſome frigates, and twenty floops, 
with which they refolved to attack Nevis. They landed in 
Green- bay, in the evening of the twenty-ſecond of the ſame 
month, which was Good Friday, and they puſhed their operations 
fo briſkly, that by the twenty-fourth, which was Eaſter Sunday, 
the inhabitants made a capitulation, by which they promiſed to 
deliver up all their negroes, and to procure a number of pri- 
ſoners, equal to that of themſelves, to be ſet at liberty in Eu- 
rope, in conſideration of their not being taken off the iſland. 
Our Gazette fays, that the French broke thefe articles, by 
treating them barbarouſly, burning their houſes and ſugar- works, 
and other actions of the like nature. But other accounts ſay, 
that the inhabitants could not comply with their capitulation, 
becauſe the negroes, retiring into the mountains, ſtood on their 
defence, and, when attacked, killed a great number of the 
French. Upon this the inhabitants came to a new agreement, 
on the ſixth of April, in which they undertook to deliver to 
the French, in leſs than fix months, one thouſand four hundred 
negroes, or one hundred and forty thouſand pieces of eight; 
upon which the French retired, carrying off with them moſt of 
the effects, and a great number of negroes, but fewer certainly 
than ſeven thouſand, as a French hiſtorian computes them . 
A little after this unfortunate accident, Commodore Ker arrived 
with a conſiderable force in the Leeward-iſlands, and having 
ſtationed ſeveral ſhips, according to his inſtructions, he bore 
away with the reſt for Jamaica, which was then thought to be 
in danger, from the junction of Iberville's n with that 
of Ducaſſe v. 
In the mean time Rear-admiral Whetſtone ſailed with a few 
fiips from Jamaica, in hopes of attacking Ducafle, before he 


u Moſt of theſe particulars I have drawn from a private letter, written by a 
plantcr but ten days after the laſt cepitulation. The inquiſitive reader may con- 
ſult the Gazette, No. 4241, and Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Britiſh empire in 
America, vol. i. p. 254. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tome xli. p. 198. 
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was joined by the ſuccours he expected. But this deſign being 
defeated by bad weather, he returned to Jamaica about the — 
dle of July, and towards the latter end of the fame month was 
joined by Commodore Ker with the ſquadron under his com- 
mand. There being now ſo conſiderable a force, the admiral 
was very defirous that ſomething ſhould be attempted capable 
of effacing the memory of paſt miſtakes, and worthy the naval 
force of the Britiſh nation. After mature deliberation, it was 
reſolved to proceed to Carthagena, where they knew the gal. 
leons were, to try what effects King Charles's letters would 
produce, and whether the governor might not be wrought upon 
by our fuccefles in Europe to own him for his rightful ſove- 
reign in America. With this view Sir William "Whetſtone 
and Captain Ker failed from Jamaica on the eighth of Auguſt, 
and on the eighteenth arrived before Carthagena, and ſent in a 
pacquet to the governor. At firſt he trifled a little, and gave 
_ evaſive anſwers, but when more cloſely prefied, he declared 
roundly, that he knew no ſovereign but Philip V. and that no 
other he would obey. There were at that time in the port 
fourteen large galleons, lying cloſe in with the city, and un- 
rigged. The admiral was for attempting to burn them, but the 
pilots unanimouſly declared, that any ſuch deſign would be 
found impracticable, unleſs we were firſt in poſſeſſion of Bocca 
Chica caſtle, and the other forts; and, even in that caſe, it 
was very doubtful whether ſhips of fo great a ſize as theirs 
could get in x. 

Then it was taken into conſideration, what further ſerviee 
might be done, and the reſult of this was, a reſolution to re. 
turn to Jamaica z from whence, as ſoon as the trade was ready, 
the rear-admiral was to convoy them home, and Commodore 
Ker to remain behind, in order to take upon him the command 
ot the force left in the Weſt-Indies. I his ſcheme was imme- 
diately put in execution, and, upon their return, Sir William 
made all poſſible defpatch, in order to get home in time; and 
accordinply, leaving the ifland the latter end of October, he ar- 
rived at Plymouth on the twenty-third of December, 1706, 
with the Suffolk, Briſtol, Reſexve, and Vulcan fire-ſhip, and a 


x Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. yoo. London Gazette, No. 4255. | 5 
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feet of merchant-men under his convoy, having been long 
abroad, and performed little, though no man in the ſervice had 
' ſhewn a greater ſpirit of activity before his being ſent on this 

Weſt-India expedition J. | 

The ſquadron which Commodore Ker brought into the Weſt- 

Indies conſiſted of fix ſhips of tie line, three frigates, and a 

With this force he ſtretched over from Jamaica to 
the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, from thence to the main, where he 
cruized till the fourth of September; and then the winds pro- 
ving northerly, he returned to Hiſpaniola, on the coaſt of 
which iſland he held a council of war, in order to determine 
whether it might not be practicable to ſurprize Port Lewis. 
But the pilots not being well acquainted with the entrance into 
that port, it was reſolved to proceed directly to Petit Guavas, 
and to go to the northward of the ifland of Guanaua, in order 
the better to prevent their deſign from being diſcovered. On 
the thirteenth of September he detached Captain Boyce, in the 
Dunkirk prize, with all the boats in the ſquadron manned and 
armed, with orders to range along the bays of Leogane and 
Petit Guavas, in the night, with all imaginable care and cau- 
tion, and fo to diſpoſe themſelves as that they might deftroy the 
enemy's ſhips in either of thoſe roads, and be able to return to 
the ſquadron next morning on a ſignal given. But how well 
ſoever this ſcheme might be laid, it miſcarried through the ill 
conduct of ſome of the officers, who running in too near the 
ſhore, alarmed the inhabitants to ſuch a 4 that . far- 
ther attempt was rendered impracticable “. 

Upon this diſappointment Commodore Ker returned to Ja- 
maica, in order to refit his veſſels, and to repair the damage he 
had ſuſtained in this fruitleſs expedition. But while he was thus 
employed, he was attacked by a new and greater evil, occa- 
ſioned by a mortality which prevailed among the ſeamen, and 
that to ſuch a degree as in a manner utterly diſabled him from 
any further ſervice. The merchants, however, who ſuffered 
for want of ſhips to protect them, loſing abundance of ſloops, 
laden with filver, 158 the Spaniſh benny begun. to —_—_— 
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loudly of the commodore's conduct; and even went ſo far 2 

to ſend home an agent, who had inſtructions to lay the matter 
before the houſe of commons, where, after a full and fair ex, 
mination, this officer's behaviour received a cenſure, in conſe. 
quence of which he was laid aſide. In the mean time the 
command in the Weſt-Indies fell into the hands of Sir John 
Fennings, who had been, as we before obſerved, detached for 
that purpoſe-with a confiderable ſquadron from the Streights, 
But as his proceedings belong to the ſucceeding year, we muſt 
refer the reader to that part of our hiſtory for an account of 
them *. 

We muſt, before we leave America, take notice of A d- 
pointment the enemy met with in attacking Carolina. The 
French had long had their eyes on our northern colonies, which 
were then in a very flouriſhing condition; amongſt other pro- 
jects that M. Iberville had been furniſhed with, ont was the 
attacking, and, as far as it ſhould be in his power, deſtroying 
the province of Carolina. When therefore he had finiſhed his 
deſigns in the Leeward-iflands, he failed with a ſquadron of fix 
men of war, and ſeveral tranſports for South Carolina. He 
made a deſcent in the neighbourhood of Charles-towv, with 
about eight hundred and fifty foldiers and ſeamen, and ſent an 
officer to ſummon the governor to ſurrender the eity and colony 
to the French king, telling him at the ſame time, that he would 
allow him but an hour to conſider of it. Sir Henry Johnſon 
told him, that was much too long a ſpace, for that he did not 
want half a minute to reſolve on doing his duty; and that there- 
fore he was at liberty to return, and tell thoſe that ſent him, 
that the Engliſh were not to be frightened with words, for they 
ſhould ſoon find that they were able to return blows. 83 
Upon this ſpirited anſwer follewed an attack, in which the 
French met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that they were glad 
to retreat with the loſs of three hundred killed, drowned, or 
taken; and among the latter ten officers, uiz. their chief com- 


2 T thought it more expedient to take notice of this matter here, than poſtpont 


it abſolutely till we come to ſpeak of the proceedings of parliament in the year 
1707, where we ſhall however be obliged to reſume it, and where the reader will 


have a more particular account of what the offences were with which this gentle 
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mander at land, his (lieutenant, three captains of ſhips,” four 
licatenants, and a maſter, who together offered ten thouſand 
pieces of eight for their ranſoms. One of the French ſhips 
having ventured to make a deſcent at the diſtance of ſix miles 
from Charles- town, the governor ſent a detachment of militia 
to the aſſiſtance of the planters, who were ſo lucky as to make 
themſelves maſters of the ſhip, with all its crew, which con- 
ſiſted of about one hundred and forty men d. | 

The French had alſo ſome defigns upon New-York, of which 
we had fo early intelligence in England, that Lord Cornbury, 
eldeſt ſon to the earl of Clarendon, was ſent over to take upon 
him the government; and he finding all things in great confu- 
ſion, and the few fortreſſes in that country running to ruin, firſt 
obtained from the afſembly a conſiderable ſupply for that ſer- 
vice, and then ordered a general embargo te be laid, which 
enabled him to employ fifteen hundred men, in working on 
their fortifications z ſo that they were, in a very ſhort time, 
put into a good poſture of defence, and all the views of the 
enemy difappointed on that ſide. We had not, however, as 
great ſucceſs in bringing home the Virginia fleet, part of which 
fell into the hands of the French privateers, and the reſt were 
ſeparated by a ſtorm, which'"occaſioned great apprebenfions and 
uneaſineſſes about them; but moſt of them, notwithſtanding, 
arrived at laſt ſafe in the weſtern ports. The merchants, how- 
ever, raiſed loud complaints againſt the admiralty, who had 
now, in a great meaſure, loſt their intereſt in the houſe of com- 
mons; ſo that whatever charges were brought againſt them, 
had all the encouragement that could be expected, and the 
merchants were left at full liberty to produce their witneſſes, 
and to make out all that they could; which, though it afforded 
no remedy to theſe miſchiefs, yet it took the weight off the 
miniſtry, and gave the nation general ſatisfaction, as all i q. 
ries, 8 22 and ee 3 ever we Be 1280 


e bee the gomplere hiflory of Europe, for the pes 1706, ,p. 548. and e 
Mercure hiſtorique 1707, vol. i. p. 99. Father Daniel takes not the leaſt notice 
of the matter, and- indeed few or none of the French hiſtorians have courage 
enough to report fairly their defeats. | 

» Burnet, Oldmixon, Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. p. 245; 
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We are now, according to the method. hitherto purſued in 
this work, to give the reader an account of the meaſures taken 
for the ſupplying the ſervice of the ſucceeding year; and this 
the ſucceſs attending the war, both by ſea and land, enables us 
to do in a very ſhort ſpace. The queen opened the ſeſſions on 
the third of December, 1706, with a moſt gracious ſpeech, 
wherein ſhe took notice of what had been already done, and of 
the reaſons which obliged her to deſire, that as great deſpatch . 
as poſſible might be given to the ſupplies ; and how much 
weight her majeſty's recommendation had, will appear from 
hence, that though they amounted to no leſs than-five millions 
eight hundred ninety-three thouſand, three hundred eigbty- one 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings and three-pence three farthings, yet they 
were voted in leſs than a week; fo that the queen came on the 
twenty-firſt to the houſe of peers, and having ſent for the com- 
mons, the ſpeaker preſented the bills, and in his ſpeech on that 
occaſion, took notice, „ That as the glorious victory obtained 
«© by the duke of Marlborough, at Ramilies, was fo ſurprizing, 
cc that the battle was fought before it could be thought the ar- 
« mies were in the field; ſo it was no lefs ſurprizing, that the 
« commons had granted ſupplies to her majeſty before the ene. 
cc my could well know that her parliament was ſittings,” 
I] bis care of the public thus ſhewn, the houſe went into the 
© conſideration of the ſeveral expeditions executed within the 
compaſs of the preceding year; and. after a long debate, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of January, in relation to the method of: carry- 
ing on the war in Spain, it was carried on the queſtion, by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty, againſt one hundred and 
fifty, that the ſeveral ſums of money for the extraordinary ſer - 
vices for the year 1706, which had been agreed *to-by: this 
houſe, had been advanced and expended for the preſervation of 
our firm ally the duke of Savoy, for promoting the intereſt of 
King Charles III. in Spain, againſt the common enemy, and for 
the ſafety and honour of the nation :. Not long after, the houſe 
proceeded to take into copligeration the report from * 9 


d See Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 47. 
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mittee, to whom the petition of ſeveral proprictors of planta- 
tions in the iſlands of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's in America, 
and other merchants trading to the ſame, on behalf of them- - 
cle and the other inhabitants and- traders to the ſaid iſlands, 
wi: -:ferred, and the ſame being read, it was reſolved, “ That 
« a humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that ſhe will 
« '- pleaſed to appoint ſuch perſons, as her majeſty ſhall think 
« ſit, to enquire into the true ſtate of the loffes of the people 
« of the iſlands of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, in order to lay 
« the ſame before this houſe the next ſeſſion of parliament; to 
« apply what may he convenient for the better ſecuring thoſe 
« i{lands, and ſupplying them with neceſſaries in order to a re- 
« ſettlement.” The ſaid addreſs being preſented accordingly, 
her majeſty was pleaſed: to anſwer, © That ſhe was very well 
« pleaſed to find the houſe of commons had ſo compaſſionate a 
« ſenſe of the loſſes of her ſubjects in Nevis and St. Chriſto- 
« pher's; as alſo with the concern they ſhewed upon this oc- 
« caſion for the plantations, which were ſo juſtly entitled to 
« their care, by the large returns they made to the public; and 
« her majeſty would give the neceſſary orders for what the 
« houſe had defired in that matter.” Accordingly her majeſty 
was afterwards pleaſed to appoint two gentlemen, of 'known 
ability and integrity, to go to the ſaid iflands, to procure an 
exact ſtate of the loſſes of her ſubjects there, in order to their 
being put on ſuch a footing, as might be beſt for the particular 
benefit of the inhabitants, and the general good of theſe king - 
doms f. 3 | * "IL 

intereſt in, and of our lucrative trade to Newfoundland ; the 
marquis of Caermarthen having likewiſe acquainted them, that 
certain pirates had made a great and dangerous ſettlement at 
Madagaſcar, where they threatened to erect a kind of thieviſh 
republic, little inferior to thoſe on the coaſt of ' Barbary; and 
having offered to go-hifaſelf with a ſmall ſquadron, to put an 
end to this miſchicf- while there was a probability of doing it, 
the houſe appointed a committee to take theſe matters into their 


10 The complete biſtory of Europe fer 1707, P. 118; Chandler's debates, vol. 
. 65. | 
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conſideration; who, after having rig 134 nm them, 
came to the following reſolutions #3: : 


1. That a great number of pirates have ſerrled: 8 
« in the iſland of Madagaſcar, from whence they have com- 
c mitted many great piracies, robberies, and depredations, very 
„ ruinous to trade, and whereby the lives of ene eee 
« jeſty's good ſubjects have been deſtroyed.” | 
II. That an humble addreſs be prefented to her majeſty, 
* [that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to take into her royal 
* confideration, how the ſaid pirates may be ſuppreſſid, and 
« their further ptracies, robberies, and depredations, may be 
5 effectually prevented.” Which reſolutions were on the 8th 
of April agreed to by the houſe. The ſame day it was reſolved, 
„That an humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that 
& ſhe will be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe her royal endeavours to 
« recover and preſerve the ancient mung pere, and fiſh- 
« ery, in Newfoundland.“ 

Her majeſty received theſe addreſſes very graciouſiy, and 
promiſed that proper care ſhould be taken with reſpett to the 
matters contained in them: and thus ended the proceedings of 

this ſeſſion of parliament, with e 1 fhall conclude the 
events of this winter, 

We have now run through the — cranſAiond of 4 
eighteen years, in which ſhort ſpace there happened fo many 
things worthy of remark, and our maritime power increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that it is with no ſmall difficulty that I have 
been able to bring them into this compaſs. But a bare relation 
of events will very little benefit ordinary readers, if they are not 
attended with ſome few reflections, in order to point out the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages which befel ſociety in conſequence of 
theſe tranſactions. The two wars in Which we were engaged, 
in conjunction with the Dutch, as they demonſtrated on the one 
hand our mighty power at ſea, ſo on the other they put us to 2 
prodigious expence. The houſe of commons, in the year 1702, 
in a repreſentation to the queen, ſay expreſly, that from No- 
vember 1688, to March the eighth, 1701, there had been raiſed 


& Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i. p. 38. wet Queen Ann, 
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tar the ſervice of the war, forty-five millions five hundred ſixty 
cight thouſand ſeverrhundred twenty-five pounds nineteen ſhil- 

lings and twopence half- penny; an immenſe ſum indeed : As 

o the expences of Queen Anne's war, we ſhall take notice of 
them when we come to the concluſion of it: at preſent let us 
obſerve, that one national end, with reſpect to England, was, in 
this laſt war particularly, in a great meaſure anſwered, I mean 
the deſtruction of the French power at ſea; for after the battle 

of Malaga, we hear no more of their great fleets; and though 
by this the number of their privateers was very much increaſed, 

vet the loſſes of our merchants were far leſs in the latter than 
in the former reign, which I think was chiefly owing to a ſeries 
of inquiries conſtantly carried on cither in one houſe of parlia- 
ment or the other. 

The ſucceſs of our arms at fea, and the neceſſity of protecting 
our trade, joined to the popularity of every ſtep taken towards 
the increaſing our maritime power, occaſioned fuch meaſures 
to be purſued in order thereto, as annually added to its force. 
The great ſtorm in 1703, the misfortunes that ſo many ſqua- 
drons met with in the Weſt-Indies, our ill luck in regard to the 
Dunkirk privateers, and, in ſhort, every other untoward acci- 
dent which fell out within this period of time, though it bore 
hard upon private perſons, and was injurious to our trade in ge- 
neral, yet it was in the main beneficial to our marine, inaſmuch: 
as it gave a handle for augmenting it, as every thing tending 
thereto was well received. Hence aroſe that mighty difference 
which, at the cloſe of the year 2706, appeared in the royal 
navy; which not only in the number, but in the quality of the 
thips of which it was compoſed, was greatly ſuperior to what it 
had been from the time of the Revolution, or even before it. 

The economy and diſcipline of our marine was alſo much 
mended, and thoſe jealouſies in a great meaſure worn out, 
which had been very prejudicial to men of the greateft merit, 
during the preceding reign, as they certainly were in the latter 
part of this, when they were moſt unfortunately revived- The 
great encouragement given to the ſailors, by taking the utmoſt 
care of the fick and wounded, exact and ſpeedy paying of prize- 
money, and the -many extraordinary orders that from time to 
une were iflued in their favour, and are ſtill to be met with in 
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our gazettes, from whence ſome of them have been cited ig 
this work, gave a mighty ſpirit to our failors, and in a manner 
extinguiſhed that prejudice which has fince revived againit going 
to ſea in a man of war. Thus, in this reſpect, whatever we 
might do in others, the nation certainly throve by the war, that 
is to ſay, we grew conſtantly ſtronger, our fleets more nume. 
rous and better manned ; ſo that at the time I conclude this 
chapter, we were much more capable of aſſerting our claim to 
the dominion of the ſea, than at the time the war began. 

If any of my readers ſhould entertain a doubt, either as to 
the truth of the facts here laid down, or the validity of the 
judgment I have delivered upon them, I think I need only turn 
him over, for ſatisfaction, to foreign authors; for certainly, if 
they concur in ſentiment with me on this head, there ought to 
be no difpute about it. But if we dip into any of the French 
political writers, we ſhall not fail to find them deploring the vi- 
fible decay of their maritime power, from the time of the battle 
of Malaga, and conſtantly blaming the adminiſtration, for not 
bending their thoughts to the recovery of it fo much as they 
ought to have done; which they, generally ſpeaking, aſcribe to 
the vaſt expence of the war by land, which would not, by any 
means, admit the diverting ſuch ſupplies as were neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the ſea. From theſe complaints, which are cer- 
tainly well founded, it is manifeſt that, on the one hand, their 
maritime power declined, whilſt ours increaſed ; and, on the 
other, that this declenſion grew ſo faſt upon them, that their 
ableſt miniſters thought it in vain to ſtruggle, and therefore 
gave up all further concern for their reputation in this reſpect, 
in a fit of deſpair, out of which nothing but our inactivity or 
negligence would recover them. 

To this I may add, that as the Spaniſh naval power had been 
long decaying, ſo by this war it was totally deſtroyed : they 
had indeed a few gallies in the battle of Malaga, and it may 
be half a dozen men of war in the Weſt- Indies; but, upon the 
whole, they had ſuch occaſion for ſhips of force, and had ſo 
few of them, that the affiſtance given them by the French, 
contributed not a little to the declenſion of their marine, 2 
appears by the deſtruction of their men of war at Vigo, which 
was a loſs they were never able to repair; and though it be 
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very true, that whilſt Spain was governed by a prince of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and lived in amity with us, we were rather 
bound to encourage and protect, than any way to leſſen or de- 
preſs the Spaniſh power at ſea ; yet by the paſſing of this crown 
into the houſe of Bourbon, our intereſt, in this reſpect, was 
entirely changed, and the leſſening their maritime ſtrength was 
2 comparative augmentation of our own. And this I take to be 
the principal reaſon, that through the courſe of the war, France 
complained ſo much of the burden of Spain, For though, by 
the returns of her plate-fleets, and letting the French for a time 
ſhare in the trade of the South-Seas, ſhe might repair that loſs 
of treaſure, which the maintaining ſo many armies for her ſer- 
vice might occaſion; yet the loſs of that maritime power, which 
was now to protect both ſtates, was a loſs that never could be 
repaired, as 2 egy eee 

have been taught by experience ſince. 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that. as the Dutch w were concerned 
in this war as well as we, as they ſhared jointly in the dangers 
and expences of it, ſo they muſt have been equally gainers in 
reſpect to their trade and maritime power. But as to this it is 
moſt evident, that the French, according to the information 
they received from the moſt intelligent Dutchmen, take the 
thing to be quite otherwiſe, and argue on it to the Dutch them- 
{clves, as if it was a fact out of diſpute, from whence they take 
occalion to alledge, that while the Engliſh made 2 pretence of 
ruining the maritime power of France, they in reality aimed at 
doing as much for the Dutch, in order to ſecure univerſal trade, 
and the ſupreme power of the ſea, to themſelves, How far the 
fortune of war might put this in our power, I will not ſay, but 
this I will venture to affert, and hope it will be readily credit 
ed, that ſuch a thing was never in our intention. The ſup- 
planting allies is a ſtrain of policy common to the French, but, 
without partiality I may fay, unknown to Britons. We have 
fought for our allies, and conquered for our allies ; nay, we 
have ſometimes paid our allies for fighting in their own cauſe, 
and for their own profit z but to outwit our allies, eſpecially our 
Aer en,, EE ar PE Rana Po 
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This indeed 1 muſt own, that in the condutt of this lat wa, 
eſpecially to the year 1706, we had as much the lead in coun. 
cils as ever the Dutch had in the former war; for this we pai 
largely, aydg 1chink, we had a right to it, if we got any thing 
by it. I wit alſo ingeniouſly confeſs, that the economy of the 
Dutch greatly hurt their reputation and their trade. Their men 
of war in the Mediterranean were always victualled ſhort, and 
their convoys were ſo weak and ill-provided, that for one ſhip 
we loſt, they loſt five, which begat a general notion, that we 
were the fafer carriers, which certainly had a good effect; ſo 


that, taking all things together, 1 doubt whether the credit of 


the Engliſh nation abroad, or the ſpirits of the people at home, 


were ever higher than at this period of time. 


Hence it was that our trade rather increaſed than diminiſhed 
in this laſt war, and that we gained fo ſignally by our ſtrict in. 
tercourſe with Portugal; concerning which I will take the li- 
berty of running over a few facts that are not commonly at- 
tended to. When the war firſt broke out, Portugal was allied 
to the two crowns; and with great difficulty it was that we 
_ detached that monarch from their intereſt ; but the means by 
which we detached him, ought not to remain a ſecret. In the 
treaty he concluded with Lewis XIV. and his grandſon, he had 
ſtipulated that he ſhould be protected by an annual fleet from 
France; but when he found that this could not be complied 
with, and that if he performed his part of the agreement, his 
coaſt would be left open to the inſults of: the maritime powers, 
he ſaw the neceſſity of changing his party, which induced him 
to make a treaty with us in 17033 and when the French mini- 
ſter, M. de Chateauneuf, reproached him for thus changing 
fides, Don Pedro replied, with great ſpirit, * If your maſter 
0 had ſent thirty ſhips of the line to cruize between Liſbon and 
“ Setubal, I had meyer quitted his alliance; and therefore 1 
% would have you let him know, that he ought to blame bim- 
« ſelf, not me, for the conſequences.” 

By the treaty of commerce concluded with the ſame crown 
by Mr. Methuen, we were prodigious gainers z and I will even 
_ venture to ſay, that this fingle alliance was worth more to us, 
than all the negociations in the former reign. The Portugueſe 


began to feel the comfortable effects of the mines they bad diſ- 
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covered in Brazilz and the prodigious commerte that followed 
thereupon with us, made their good fortune in this reſpect, in 
a great meaſure ours alſo; and ſo it has been ever ſince, other- 
wiſe I know not how the expences of the war could have beeii 
borne: for; as Dr. Davenant zuſtly computed; the running caſh 
of this kingdom, at the time the Revolution happened, could 
not be above eighteen millions; at the acceflion of the queen 
we had not ſo much; but at the time of concluding the union 
it was increaſed again very conſiderably, which muſt be attri- 
buted in a great meaſure to our Portugal trade: and this, as I 
have made it . we owed entirely to our ſuperior power 
at ſea: 

As to our trade with the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, by the canal 
of Cadiz, it was certainly very much interrupted by the war at 
the beginning; but afterwards it was in a good meaſure reſto- 
red, as well by our direct correſpondence with Spain, after the 
reduction of ſeveral provinces under the power of K. Charles 


III. as through Portugal, by which a very great, though con- 


traband trade, was carried on. We were at the ſame time very 
great gainers by our commerce with the Spaniards in the Weſt- 
Indies, as I am fatisfied from ſeveral French authors, who com- 
plain that their colonies ſuffered much leſs from our naval force 
than they did from the loſs of this trade; which is ſtrongly 
confirmed by the complaints of the Jamaica merchants againſt 
Commodore Ker, who was very negligent in protecting their 


ſloop trade, by which they were great ſufferers; The reaſon 


they affign alſo for his negligence, is yet a ſtronger proof; for 
they alledge; that he would not grant them convoys, without 
ſharing in their profits; and if theſe had not been very confi: 
derable, they conld never have tempted an officer of his rank 
to run ſuch a riſque. 'The ſame thing may be ſaid of the com- 


plaints of the other colonies; which, however jaſt in themſelves, 


yet if they, as evident it is they did, grew ticher; more popu- 
lous, and carried their trade farther than-in former times, then 
it is ſurely as evident, that the nation in general gained conſis 
d-rably in this branch 3 to which I may add, that the act for 
giving a bounty upon hemp imported from our plantations, and 
other laws, were ſufficient inſtances of the inclination of the 
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miniſtry to promote commerce and navigation as far 2s lay in 
their power. , 


There is another remark that naturally arifes upon this ſub. 
ject, and that is, the mighty ſpirit which appeared amongſt our 
merchants, and enabled them to carry on all their ſchemes with 
fach vigour, as kept a conſtant circulation of money through 
the kingdom, and afforded ſuch mighty encouragement to all 
manufactures, as have rendered the remembrance of thoſe 
times grateful in worſe. Our ſucceſſes abroad, our victories by 
land and ſea, the reſpect paid to us by all the ſtates of Europe, 
fcrved to heighten and ſuſtain this ſpirit, which is at once the 
ſource and ſoul of proſperity; and a nation grows low and life- 
teſs, as ſoon as it is taken away. 

There were indeed fome accidental advantages which attend- 
ed the latter part eſpecially of this period, that have not been 
always vilible in preceding or ſucceeding times. Amongſt theſe 
f reckon, in the firft place, an unfeigned loyalty; for it was 
the felicity of this princeſs, that her perſon was dear to all her 
ſubjects, nay, even to thoſe who queſtioned her title; and this 
produced another advantage, which was a kind of coalition of 
parties, of which I rather chuſe to ſay ſomething at the end of 

this chapter, becauſe, after the Union, parties broke looſe again, 
and threw us, as they will always do, into the utmoſt confuſion. 
At the beginning of the war, the Tories were as heartily for it 
as the Whigs; and if they grew weary of it by degrees, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they might be tempted thereto in ſome 
reſpæcts by the ill uſage they met with. 
While the duke of Marlborough was eſteemed a Tory, his 
fervices were often extenuated; and though the parliament gave 
him thanks, there was a party that denied him merit. When 
he and the treaſurer went over to the Whigs, the ſcale turned 
fo ſtrongly in their favour, that none could be employed who 
were not of this denomination; and thus Sir George Rooke 
was laid aſide, immediately after he had gained a victory, ho- 
nourable in every refpect, but moſt honourable in this, that it 
was wholly owing to the prudence and conduct of the admiral. 
Before the Whigs gained this afcendency, and both parties were 
embarked in the cauſe of their country, their unanimity pro- 
duced thoſe ſupplics, which enabled our armics and fcets to act 
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4 they did, and taught the moſt haughty and faithleſs of all 
powers, that bounds might be ſet to its force, though not to 
its ambition. The laſt advantage of which I ſhall ſpeak, was 
the public ſpirit of parliaments in the queen's reign. If they 
gave in one ſeſſions, they inquired in the next; and it is im- 
poſſible to mention any remarkable expedition within the firſt 
ſix years, which was not examined and cleared up by ſuch in- 
quiries ; ſo that the people ſaw and knew what they were do- 
ing, which encouraged them to pay cheerfully, at the ſame 
time that it put them upon endeavouring to acquire by their 
induſtry what might maintain them happily, notwithſtanding 
theſe large, but neceflary expences. | | 
It is certainly matter of great ſatisfaction to me, and muſt be 
ſo to every man who wiſhes well to his country, that after run- 
ning through a ſeries of ſuch events, ſetting out at firſt with 
the fight of ſo great a naval power as the French king had af- 
ſembled, while we ſtruggled under many difficulties; and when 
we got out of that troubleſome war, found ourſelves loaded 
with a debt too heavy to be ſhaken off in a ſhort interval of 
peace; it muſt, I ſay, be a great ſatisfaction to be able, at the 
cloſe of this chapter, to aſſert, that we had overcome all theſe 
difficulties ; and, inſtead of ſeeing the navy of France riding on 
our coaſts, ſent every year a powerful fleet to inſult theirs, ſupe- 
rior to them, not only in the ocean, but in the Mediterranean, 
forcing them, as it were, entirely out of the ſea; and this, not 
by the thunder of our cannon, but by the diſtant proſpect of 
our flag; as, at the raifing the ſiege of Barcelona, when the ſon 
of the French king, the famous Count Thoulouſe, high-admiral 
of France, fled from Sir John Leake, and took ſhelter in the 
harbour of Toulon. 1 ww 2a och 
By this, we not only ſecured our trade in the Levant, and 
ſtrengthened our intereſt with all the Italian princes, but ſtruck 
the ſtates of Barbary with terror, and even awed the Grand 
Signior himſelf fo far, as to prevent his liſtening to any propo- 
fitions from France. Such were the fruits of the increaſe of 
our naval power, and of the manner in which it was employed ; 
and though ſome, through miſconception of the advantages 
fowing from this diſpoſition in thoſe princes and ſtates 3 and 
fume again, from a perverſe humour, perhaps, of objefting 
againit 
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againſt whatever carried us into a great expence, 'inveighed 
againſt ſending ſuch mighty fleets into thoſe ſeas; yet nothing 
can be plainer, than that while we continued this war, ſuch 
fleets were neceſſary; that they at once protected our allies, and 
attached them to our intereſt ; and, which is of greater import. 
ance than all the reſt, that they eſtabliſhed our reputation for 
maritime force ſo effectually, that we feel even at this day the 
happy effects of that fame which we then acquired; Of what 
conſequence, therefore, could the  expences of theſe fleets, 
however large, be to a nation like this? eſpecially if we couſi- 
der, that the greateſt part of it only ſhifted hands fince it is 
the peculiar property of naval expences, that, though they riſe 
ever ſo high, they can hardly ever impoveriſh, becauſe they are 
raiſed on one part of the ſociety, and laid out with the other, 
and, by a natural circulation, muſt certainly very ſoon return 
into the firſt hands, | | 
It is a further ſatisfaction, that we can ſafely ſay our trade 
flouriſhed through the courſe of the war, and our merchants - 
were ſo loyal to the queen, and ſo well affected to her govern- 
ment, that upon every occaſion they were ready to credit the 
adminiſtration with the beſt part of that immenſe wealth that 
had been raiſed under their protection. Theſe were glorious 
times indeed, if riches, victory, and honour can render a na- 
tion glorious; and for all theſe mighty advantages we ſtood in- 
debted to the maternal affection of the queen; the wiſdom and 
probity of her miniſters; the heroic courage and generous 
' public-ſpirit of the officers ſhe employed by land and ſea; and, 
above all, to the fincere union of partics amongſt us, the con- 
tempt of private advantages, and a ſteady concern for the 
faſety, reputation, and future proſperity of this nations - 
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Containing the Naval Hiſtory of Grzrar-BriTAIN, 
from the Union of the two kingdoms, to the end of 
the reign of her majeſty Queen Anne, W 


8 I propoſe to make the untox of the two kingdoms 
A the great event from whence, in this chapter, I ſhall 
| deduce our naval hiftory to the preſent times, and as 
this event in itſelf has had a great influence on the naval power 
and commerce of this nation, I think I cannot act with greater 
propriety than to open the chapter with an impartial account 
of that important tranſaction . This I take to be the more 


* There were ſeveral curious and valuable treatiſes publiſhed on this important 


ſc'j &, amongſt others, The rights and intereſts of the two Britiſh monarehics 


i-quircd into, and cleared. War between the two Britiſh monarchics confidered_ 
E\lf:y upon the Union. All theſe in gto. The iutereſts of the two Kingdoms, 
nd the conſequences of their union, ſtated. The Union of Great Britain in 
il and religious concerns, by Simon M*Kenzic of Allangrange, in bvo, and 
meny Qthers, beſides ſingle papers, Cc. 

neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, becauſe almoſt all biſtorians, and writers of me. 
moirs, have given too much way to their paſſions and preju- 
dices, in what they ſay about it; and this to ſo great a degree, 
t::at they not only contradift and abuſe each other, but alſo 
darken-things in fuch a manner, that even the moſt intelligent 
reader can hardly diſcern the truth v. As I am not conſcious 
of feeling in myſelf ſo much as a ſpark of party heat; as ] 
have ſome relation to, and at the ſame time an equal affection 
for both countries, without the leaſt bias in favour of either, l 
ſhall endeavour to give a clear, ſuccinct, and fair account of 
this whole buſineſs; in order to which, I ſhall begin with the 
motives which induced the queen's miniſtry to puſh this matter 
ſo earneſtly at that time: I ſhall next conſider the advantages 
propoſed to each nation from this UN10N, which will conſe. 
quently oblige me to ſay ſomewhat of the perſons who oppoſed, 
and the grounds of their oppoſition to it; after which, I ſhall 
give a very ſhort detail of the riſe, progreſs, concluſion, and 
conſequences of ir. e 

It had been very apparent to almoſt every Engliſh miniſtry, 
from the time the two kingdoms had been united under one 
monarch, that ſomething was wanting to complete that ſtrength 
and harmony, which every reaſonable man looked for from 
this conjunction; neither was it long, before ſome able ſtateſ- 
men perceived what it was that muſt produce this effect; and 
a national union accordingly was propoſed in the reign of King 

ames I. | © rg 1 

It was defeated then, as great and good defigns are generally 
defeated, through want of public ſpirit. The king was partial 
to his countrymen, and the Engliſh were partial to their coun- 
try. The former thought it his duty to make all his old de- 
pendants rich, in a manner not over juſtifiable ; and the laſt 
defpiſed the poverty of that nation to ſuch a degree, that they 


'» Biſhop Burnet's hiſtary of his own times. Oldmixon's hiſtcry of the Stuarts. 


Memoirs of the affairs of Scotland, by George Lockhart, eſq; of Carawath. 


c See Sir Francis Bacon's weighty ſpeech upon this ſubject. See alſo what is 
thrown out by Francis Oſborne, in different parts of bis wol ks, upon this topic, 
More eſpecially in his traditional memoics of King James 3 | 


2 | | forgot 
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A nts SOPs 
ſuch treatment. 

Under King Charles I. his old hereditary ſubjects departed 
from their duty to him, and, a potent faction in England in- 
clining the ſame way, the great weight of theſe northern neigh- 
bours was ſoon made but too evident, by the murder of the. 
king, and the deſtruction of the conſtitutions of both king- 
doms. After the Reſtoration, the politics of Charles II. took 
ſuch a turn, as neceſſarily occaſioned all thoughts of a cloſer 
union between the two crowns to be laid aſide, it having been 
2 maxim, during his reign, to make uſe of one nation to awe 
the other. The unfortunate King James II. fat too ſhort a time 
on the throne, and felt too many cares, from the time he aſ- 
cended it, to form any projects of this nature, though otherwiſe 
much might have been expected from him; for he was certain- 
ly a better judge himſelf, of the intereſt of both kingdoms than 
any prince of his line. Some thoughts there were of an union 
in the beginning of King William's time; but the deſign was 
dropped from the belief, or rather the apprehenſion, of ita 
being impracticable ©. 

The Lord High-treafurer Godolphin, one of the ableſt and 
moſt prudent miniſters we ever had, ſaw very foon the expedi- - 
ency of ſuch a thorough national union, for the public ſervice, 
and the neceſſity of it for his own ſafety. He ſaw that, with- 
out this, the Hanover ſucceſſion could never take place, the 
war with France be effectually carried on, or the new ſyſtem 
that he was then introducing, ever be eſtabliſhed on a firm 
baſis. As he was far from affecting the exerciſe of a boundleſs 
arbitrary power, ſo, to eſtabliſ his influence in Scotland, he 
bad, through the advice of ſome of the ſtateſmen of that coun- 


d In the text I have given a ſueciact account of the ſeveral defigns formed ſor 
uniting the two kingdoms. I am not ignorant, that there were other attempts of 
that nature; ſuch as in the reign of King Charles II. in the begianing of that of 
King William; as alſo in the beginning of the queen's reign: but theſe were 
mere arts of ſtate policy, and not founded upon any ſettled deſign of really bring, 
ing it about; and therefore, as the nature of this work would not allow me to 
enter into a ſtrict chronological deduction of this affair, I thought the beſt thing I 
_ could do, was to give the reader, - + abs, Dole MP among, 
matter, „ Lücke | 
Yor. III. 8 N, 
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try, given way to the paſſing ſome acts of parliament | 
which enabled the people to ſtand upon even ground with the 
Engliſh, and put it in their power, when they were at any time 
croſſed, to carry things very high, and e er to talk 
much higher . | 
In order to rid himſelf of theſe difficulties, the babe te 

conjunction with Lord Somers, formed the ſcheme of the union, 
which they reſolved ſhould not be a temporary expedient, but 
ſuch an act as might remove all their doubts and fears effectu- 
ally, and for ever. When they had ſettled this project to their 
own ſatisfaction, they took the advice of ſome great men of the 
other kingdom, particularly the earl of Stair, a man of vaſt 
abilities, and, in all the ſenſes of the word, a perfect politi- 
cian. He it was who gave them the lights they wanted; he 
ſhewed them how, and by what means, his countrymen might 
be managed; he pointed out ſuch as would oppoſe it heartily, 
and ſuch as would oppoſe it only till they found their account 
in defiſting from that oppoſition. In ſhort, he gave both the 
firſt plan of, and the laſt form to this great work, and dictated 
the means which made it both plauſible and practicable fo 
R 3 | | In 


©. Whatever other writers may aſſert, this was undoubtedly the fact. The 
Engliſh parliament had recommended the ſuccefſion, I mean procuring the 
Hanover ſucceſſion to be ſettled in Scot!and, very earneſtly. The parliament of 
Scotland inclined to make uſe of this opportunity to get ſome favourable con- 
ditions ſtipulated for their trade; and as quiet was at this time very neceſſary, and 
in the natute of the thing, perhaps, the deſires f the parliament of Scotland 
not altogether unreaſonable, they were allowed to pafs an aft, by which the pre- 
rogative of the crown was limited, and peace and war were left, not only to the 
approbation, but to the conſent of parliament, This, with another ad, impow- 
ering the Scots o arm themſelves, alarmed the Engliſh houſe of commons to ſuch 
. degree, as to addreſs the queen, to order the militis of the f-ur northern counties 
to be diſciplined; and to take ſome other ſteps, which had a direct tendency to 
plunge the two nations in a war. The treafurer, therefore, ſaw himſelf undet 
2 neceſſity of bringing ab-nt an union, to avoid theſe mighty inconveniencies, 
and to enabie him to carry on his great ſcheme ef ruining the power of France; 
which mult certainly have miſcarried, if theſe domeſtic un. had come to ex- 
tremities. | 
k The notion of the earl of Stair, that if a conſiderable + of the Ja- 
robites could be bronght to approve this meaſure as commiſſioners, they would | 
de forced to ſecond it in parliament, was extremely well founded, as the event 
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Tn regard to the advantages reſulting from this meafure tio 
both kingdoms, they were, in the judgment of the miniſtry, 
very great; on the ſide of England eſpecially, and of Scotland 
apparently. With regard to the former, the benefits derived 
from it were real and ſubſtantial, but ſome of them were ſuch 
as it was not thought proper to avow. For example, the go- 
vernment in England could never be ſafe, whilſt Scotland; re- 
mained an independent kingdom, at liberty to make laws, ſet 
up trading companies, or raiſe forces whenever ſhe thought fit; 
nor was the ſucceſſion ſafe, while the parliament of Scotland 
had an indubitable right to depart from that meafure, and a 
ſtrong party was actually formed in that country for departing 
from it. | 33 | * Na * 

An entire, abſolute, and uniform dominion over Scotland, 
was neceſſary to the ſafety, power, and commerce of England; 
and this dominion could be attained no other way. The dan- 
ger of having princes drawn to purſue different meaſures in the 
different kingdoms, or to govern in' England upon the maxims 
of northern miniſters, the miſchiefs of which had been ſeverely 
felt, and thoroughly underſtood, from the power of the duke 
of Lauderdale with King Charles II. which laſted during life, 
and which, without diſputing how far it was right or wrong, 
enabled the king to maintain his power in both countries, and 
that too in a higher degree than was very acceptable to a great 
part of his ſubjects in either, was yet recent. * bu 

The other motives that were commonly inſiſted uþon, were 
theſe, viz. The uniting the intereſts of both kingdoms, which 
had often thwarted each other, and thereby giving the united 
kingdoms, or, which was the ſame thing, England, much 
greater force, and conſequently much greater weight abroad ʒ 
the conveniency ef bringing both nations under one form of 


PF; : 


proved, For, whatever ways and m were made uſe cf, to engage the/high 
Tories in this commiſſion, to ſign the articles of the treaty, which (except Mr. 
Lockhart of Carnwath) they all did; yet this is certain, that they adbered to 
their ſentiments in parliament, and puſhed the affair with eſſect; fo that, if we 
conlider that it brought about a total change F the conſiztution, inſtead of being | 
zmazed at the difficulties it met with, we ſhall be ſurpriſed, that they were fo 
exlily got over; eſpecially if we reflect on the temper of the nation in general, 


cod the Feat repugnance it muſt have bad to ſame particular poicts in this 
ty. | 


8 2 govert- 
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goverument, the ſeat of which muſt always remain fixed in 
England, and conſequently all advantages accruing to Scotland 
for the future, muſt be drawn to, and centre there; the extir- 
pating the French and Jacobite intereſt, where it was evidently 
ſtrongeſt, introducing the Hanover ſucceſſion, ſecuring the 
Proteſtant intereſt, giving one turn of mind to all the people in 
the iſland, putting them under the ſame rulers, the ſame taxes, 
and the ſame prohibitions, ſo as to have but one political head, 

with a due ſubordination of members ; theſe were conſiderations 
ſo high in themſelves, and of ſuch certainty in their conſequen. 
ces, that the bulk of the Engliſh nobility and gentry were no 
ſooner acquainted with them, than they were convinced of their 
utility, aud that it was not very eaſy to ſet the purchaſe at too 
high a rate; eſpecially when they conſidered the miſchiefs to 
which they had been expoſed in former times from the want of 
ſuch an union. The miniſtry had a juſt foreſight of this, and 
gave themſelves, therefore, very little trouble about preparing 
their friends in England for the reception and execution of 
their ſcheme, becauſe they knew, that whenever it was propo- 
ſed and explained, it would make its own way; and their good 
ſenſe, and right judgment in this management, were fully juſti- 
fied by the event. "Wo 


- 


The advantages propoſed to Scotland, were the freeing that 
kingdom from all the grievances of which they had fo long, 
and ſo juſtly complained; ſuch as, that their intereſt always 
gave way to that of England, that their concerns abroad were 
facrificed, inſtead of being protected; that, with equal preju- 
dice to them, they were conſidered ſometimes as ſubjects, but 
moſtly as foreigners z that they were diſcouraged in carryiug on 
their trade and manufactures, and, in fine, continually upbraid- 
ed with their poverty, while it was made an invariable maxim 
of Engliſh policy to keep them poor, By this union, it was 
propoſed to make them one nation with the Engliſh, and to ad- 
mit them to a full participation of their liberties, privileges, and 
commerce, as alfo to a ſhare in the government and legiſlature, 
and a perpetual conjunction of intereſts at home and abroad; 
ſo that henceforward the government of the united kingdom 
would be equally in' the hands of perſons of both countries, 

N Which 


| 
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which would prevent partiality on the one fide, and take away 
many hardſhips that had hitherto been felt on the other, 

In ſhort, it was infinuated, that, for the fake of peace and 
general ſecurity, the Engliſh were content to grant their neigh- 
bours, not only as good conditions as they could well expect, 
but even better than they could reaſonably deſire; and that, to 
obtain the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Scotland, the people of 
England were defirous to bury in oblivion all their former pre- 
judices, and to contribute, as far as lay in their power, to ſup- 
port and enrich the inhabitants of the northern part of the 
i0and, and to treat them ſo favourably in point of taxes, as that 
they ſhould have many and ftrong reaſons to be very well plea- 
ſed with the exchange of nominal prerogatives, for real and 
weighty advantages. ah port RIO: a> 

Such as oppoſed the union in Scotland, were either the 
friends of the Stuart family, or ſuch as were, from neglect or 
diſappointment, diſcontented under that adminiſtration. 'The 
former were in earneſt concerned for the dignity and indepen- 
dency of the crown of Scotland, the honour of the nobility, 
and the welfare of the people,' confidered by them as a nation, 
having intereſts ſeparate from, and in ſome caſes oppoſite to, 
thoſe of the Engliſh. Theſe men, upon their principles, hear- 
tily diſliked the union, and had reafon to diſlike it ?. But as 


8 Biſhop Burnet's reflection upon this ſubject, which he underſtood as well as 
any man, deſerve the reader's notice and attention. The treaty,” ſays be, 
** being laid before the partiament in Scotland, met with great oppoſition there, 
It was viſible, that the nobility of that kingdom ſuffered a great diminntion by 
«© it; for, though it was agreed, that they ſhould enjoy all the other privileges 
of the peers of England, yet the greateſt of them all; which was the vot · 
ing in the houſe of lords, was reſtrained to ſixteen, to be elected by tbe reſt, 
* at every new. parliament” yet there was a greater majority of the nobility 
that concurred in voting for the union, than in the other ſtates of that 
kingdom. The commiſſioners for the ſhites and boroughs were almoſt equal- 
h divided, though it was evident, they were to be the chief gainers by it; 
among theſe, the union was agreed to, by.a very ſmall majority : it wis 
** the nobility that im every vote turned the ſcale for the union. They. were 
7 ſeverely reflected on by thoſe. who oppoſed it; it was ſaid, many of them 
* bought off to ſell their country, and their birthright. All thoſe who 
9 adhered ioflexibly to the Jacobite intereſt, oppoſed every ſtep that was made, 
** wvith great vehemeneez for they faw, that the union ſtruck at the root 
2 of all their views and deſigus for a new revolution; yet theſe could not havę 
taiſed or maintained ſo * an oppoſition as was now made, if the Preſ- 
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by men of all principles, to have acted with great candour and 
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for the malecontents, they ſet up pretences-of an odd and ex, 
traordinary nature, and while they pretended zeal for the go- 
vernment, alledged, that Scotland would be prejudiced by the 
union; which, according to their principles, it was impoſſible 
to prove. 

There was a third party in Scotland, which muſt be allowed 


uprightneſs. Theſe were ſtyled the Squadrone, and, if I might 
be allowed to tranſlate the word into political Engliſh, I ſhould 
call them Old Whigs. 'They had been very inſtrumental in the 
Revolution, and were cordial friends to the government; but, 
from motives of ſtate which I ſhall not take upon me to ex- 
plain, had been turned out of their places, and ill enough treat- 
ed during this reign. Theſe men, however, remained firm to 
their principles, which led them to approve and promote the 
union; and they did it with great zeal. Their arguments were 
ſtrong and concluſive, and made the greater impreſſion, becauſe 
they were diſintereſted. There was, as is uſual in caſes of the 
like nature, a good deal of corruption practiſed; but all this 
would never have carried the point, if it had not been abetted 
by the induſtry and zeal of theſe worthy men. The earl of 
Stair, who was not of their number, knew this, and therefore 
adviſed taking them, and the country party, inta the commiſ- 
fion for ſettling that important treaty z but his advice was fol- 
lowed by the miniſters only in the latter part, which, though 
it amazed the world at that time, had however the effect he ex- 
pected from it, and was one great cauſe that the affair ſucceed- 
ed fo well as it did. 
All things being thus ſettled, the queen, by her commiſſion, 
dated at-Kenfington, the 27th of February 1706, in virtue of 
powers granted to her by an act of parliament, paſſed in Scot- 


„ byterians had not been poſſeſſed with 2 jealouſy, that the conſequence of this 
union would be the change of church-government among them, and that they 
«« would be ſwallowed up by the church of England. This took ſuch root in 
* many, that no aſſurances that were offered could remove their ſears. It was 
ia fuſed into them, chiefly by the old dutcheſs of Hamilton, who had great cre- 
* dit with them. And it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe and her fon bad particular 
<« views, as hoping, that if Scotland ſhould continue a ſeparate kingdom, the 
<< crown might come into their family, they wy ann blood after __ 


* Jame;'s poſterity. 
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und, appointed thirty commiſſioners on the part of Scotland, 
and on the 10th of April following, her majeſty appointed as 
many Engliſh commiſhoners b, 'This commiſſion was opened 
at the Cockpit, on the 16th of April, z706, William Cowper, 
eſq; then lord-keeper, delivering the fenfe of the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, and the earl of Seafield, lord high-chancellor of 
Scotland, acted in like manner on the part of their commiſ- 
goners. On the firſt of May, the queen paid them a viſit, and 
inquired into the progreſs they had made i. | 

About a month after, ſhe did the fame; and thefe inſtances 
of royal care had ſuch an effect, that, on the 22d of July, the 
commiſſioners ſigned and ſealed the articles, which were pre- 
ſented to the queen the next day*. By theſe articles, which 
were in number twenty-five, the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were united, under the title of GREAT BRITAIN; 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ſettled z one parliament eſtabliſhed ; 
the common enjoyment of privileges and commerce ſtipulated z 
thips buitt in Scotland, admitted under the act of navigation 
an equal diftribution of cuſtoms and exciſes fixed; the duties 
upon falt regulated; the land- tax adjuſted in the following pro- 
portion, viz. that when England paid 1,997,736 J. 8s. 4; d. 
Scotland ſhould pay 48,060 l. and ſo in proportion; and, as 
an equivalent for Scotland's being charged with the debts of 
England, there was granted to the former by the latter, the 
ſum of 398,085 I. 10 8. to be applied to the diſcharge of the 
public debts of the kingdom of Scotland, the capital ſtock of 
the African and India company, with intereft at 5 per cent. and 
for the improvement of manufactures and trade in that part of 
the iſland. It was alſo provided, that the monies and weights 


n Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 446. Oldmiz>n's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 375- See the journal of the proceedings of the noble and 
honourable perſons who ated fur both nations in the treaty of anion, which he- 
gan on the 26th of April, 2706, and was concluded on the 22d of July follow. 
wg, with the articles then agreed on in London, 1506. The queen's commit(- 
hos te the lords commiſſioners of both kingdoms ace prefixed thereto, Boyer's 
bfe of Qgeen Anne, p. 232 

| Journal of the precredings, Sc. p. 22. The complete hiſtory of Europe, 
for 1706, p. 131. | | ; h 
* Burnct's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 457. Oldmixon's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 376. Journal of the proceedings, Cc. p. 54, 5s. The 
cmptcte hiſtory of Europe, for 2306, p. 246.” London G nette, No 42.47 
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of Scotland ſhould be the ſame with thoſe of England ; the 
Scots courts of juſtice were preſerved, together with all here. 
ditary offices, and the rights and privileges of the royal bo. 
roughs ; the repreſentative of Scotland was fixed at fixteen 
peers and forty-five commoners, which, though ſmall in pro- 
portion to the Engliſh peers and commoners, yet was high in 
compariſon of the ſhare borne by Scotland in the taxes; the 
rights and privileges of the reſt of the peers were fully ſecured 
fo that, except fitting in the houſe, they were to enjoy all the 
privileges of the peerage; and all the laws of either kingdom, 
inconſiſtent with the union, were declared null and void i. 

In the next ſeſſion of parliament in Scotland, the union was 
carried, though not without great debates, and fome proteſts. 
In England it went eaſier. In the houſe of commons there 
was little or no oppoſition z there would have been a very warm 
one in the houſe of lords, but it was prevented by the wiſdom 
of Sir Simon Harcourt, after Viſcount Harcourt, and lord- 
chancellor, who drew the act ſo, that it would admit of no 
debate, but upon the general queſtion, whether it ſhould or 

ſhould not paſs”, 


I 


1 The advantages on the ſide of Scotland were ſuch, as enabled thoſe who ſup- 
ported the union, to ſay many ſtrong things in its favour; for whereas, when 
England paid two millions by way of land tax, Scotland was to pay but forty- 
eight thouſand pounds, yet, in return for bearing a fortieth part of the expence, 
they had the eleventh part of the legiſlature given them; and the event has fhewn, 
that the power of their members in a Britiſh parliament, is not ſo inconſiderable 
as the enemies of that treaty repreſented it to the parliament. There were, be- 
fides, ſome other ſtrong motives which induced the better ſort of the inhabitants 
of Scotland to wiſh well to the union. A great part of the gentry of that king- 
dom, who had been often in England, and obſerved the protection that all men 
had from a houſe of commons, and the ſecurity that it procured agalnſt partial 
judges and à violent miniſtry, entered into the deſign with great zeal. The open- 
ing a free trade, not only with England, but with the plantations, and the pro- 
tection of the fleet of England, drew in thoſe who underſtood thoſe matters, and 
Faw there was no other way to make the nation rich and conſiderable. Thoſe alſo 
who had evgaged deeply in the deſign of Darien, and were great loſers by it, ſaw 
now an honourable way to be reimburſed ; which made them wiſh well to the 
union and promote it. 8 . P Feind 
| m We have this fact from Biſhop Burnet, who lays it down in s very clear 
and ſatisfactory manner. When all was agreed to, (ſays he), da both bouſes, 
<« a bill was ordered to be brought in, to enact it, which was prepared by Har- 
« court, with ſo particulat a eontrivapce, that it cut off all debates. The 

| x 66 preumble- 
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n was carried in the houſe of commons by a majority of 274. 
againſt 160, and was carried up to the houſe bf lords on the 
Grit of March, by the late earl of Wilmington, then Spencer 
Compton, eſq; paſſed in that houſe by a majority of 55 to 29, 
and on the fixth of March the queen came, and gave her royal 
aſſent; upon which occaſion her majeſty delivered herſelf thus. 
« I conſider this union as a matter of the greateſt importance, 
« to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety of the whole iſlands 
« and at the ſame time as a work of fo much difficulty and 
« nicety in its own nature, that, till now, all attempts which 
« have been made towards it, in the courſe of above one hun- 
« Jred years, have proved ineffectual; and therefore, I make 
ee no doubt, but it will be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, 
« to the honour of thoſe who have been inſtrumental in bring- 
« ing it to ſuch a happy concluſion, I deſire, and expect from 
« all my ſubjects, of both nations, that from henceforth: they 
« at with all poſſible reſpe& and kindneſs to one another, 
« that ſo it may appear to all the world, they have hearts dif- 
« poſed to become one people 5 this will be à great pleaſure to 
© me, and will make us all. quickly ſenſible of the good effefts 
« of this union. And I cannot but look upon it as a particu» 
« lar happineſs, that in my reign, ſo full a proviſion is made 
« for the peace and quiet of my people, and for the ſecu- 


T preamble was a recital of the articles, as they were paſſed in Scotland, toge« 
„ther with the acts made in both purliements, for the ſeeurity of their ſeveral 

« churches z- and, in concluſion, there eame one enacting clauſe; ratifyiog all. 
This put thoſe upon great difficulties, who had reſolved to object to ſeveral 
« articles, and to inſiſt on demanding ſome alterations in them; for they could 
* not come to any debate about them; they could not object to the recital; it 
being but bare matter of fact; and they had not ſtrength enough to oppoſe the 
++ general enacting clauſe, nor was it eaſy to come at particulars; and to offer 
e proviſos relating to them. The matter was carried on with ſuch zeal, that ic 
* paſſed through the houſe of commons, before thoſe, who intended to oppoſe it 
had recovered themſelves out of the ſurpriſe under which the form it was drawn 
in had put them. It did not ſtick long in the houſe of lords, for all the articles 
bad been copiouſly debated there for ſeveral days before the bill was ſeat up to 
** them; and thus this great deſign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured for in yain, was 
** begun and happily ended, within the compaſs of nine months. The union was 
** to commence on the firſt of May, and till that time the two Kingdoms were 
* ſtill diſtin, and their two parliaments continued Qill ro fit.” | 
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« rity of our religion; by ſo firm an eſtabliſhment of the Pra- 
« teſtant ſueceſſion throughout Great Britain. Gentlemen of 
« the houſe of commons; I take this occaſion to remind ou 
« of making effectual proviſion for the payment of the equiva: 
* lent to Scotland, within the thme appointed by this act, hd 
* I am perſuaded you will ſhew as much readineſs in this 
« particular, as you have done in all the parts of this great 
« work.” — | 

It is certain, that the paſſing the union was a mortal blow to 
the French; and it is no leſs certain, that the French did not 
exert themſelves, as they might have done, to prevent it. Yet 
I am far from thinking with Biſhop Burnet a, (though I eſteem 
his account of the union very much), that this'proceeded fron 
an abſolute inability, and that they did not, according to theit 
common practice, try the influence of their gold, becauſe they 
had it not; I fay, I do not think this, becaufe 1 apprehend ! 
ſhall be able to ſhew the contrary: The true reaſon, then, in my 
judgment, why the French were ſo very cool in this affair, was 
this; they thought that, though the union would deftroy theit 
intereſt in Scotland entirely, if it could be eſtabliſhed; yet, that 
the ſuffering that law to paſs, was the likelieſt way for them to 
defeat it: for they deperided upon a back game; and, looking 
upon it as a thing certain, that this would throw Scotland into 
the utmoſt confuſion, they projected an invaſion, not with any 
fincere intention of fixing the ſon of King James upon the 
throne of Scotland, but of. making uſe of him to excite a civil 
war in that kingdom, which, they apprehended, would at leaſt 
force England to conſent to the diſſolution of the union, in 
order to make the people of Scotland ear. 

If this had not been their ſcheme, why did they afterwards | 
attempt the invaſion? If want of money had been the only 
reaſon for their not exerting their influence, how came they by 
the mighty ſums of ready money, "which that fruitleſs and 
fooliſh invaſion coſt them? I have now done with this affair 
of the union, and ſhall only add my opinion of it freely, which 
is, that both nations have been great gainers by it, and that 
neither have the leaſt cauſe to complain of it. If, on the one 


n Hiſtory of his own times, vol, ii. p. 462. 
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hand, the inhabitants of North-Britain have not profited as 
much by it as they expected, it is their own fault; for, with- 
out induſtry and application to TRADE, it is impoſſible any 
nation ſhould be great gainers by it; and, on the other, if the 
Engliſh repine at ſeeing ſo many of that nation in civil, mili- 
tary, and naval employments, they are blind to their own in- 
tereſts; for it is plain, that by acting in this manner, theſe men 
waſte all their days in the ſervice of England; whereas, if they 
applied themſelves to commerce and manufactures, they might 
live happily in their own, and enjoy there the greateſt freedom 
and independency. | pet's 
The war had now continued long enough to make both ſides 
very weary of it, and yet the French were not ſuikiciently hum- 
bled, to think of peace on the terms preſcribed to them. On 
the contrary, they found means this campaign, to bring more 
troops into the ſield, than ſince the war began; which obliged 
the allies to make as formidable augmentations to oppoſe them. 
In ſhort, as the maritime powers bore the largeſt ſhare in the 
expence, and reaped the leaſt immediate benefit from the con- 
tinuance of the war, it was reſolved to make the utmoſt efforts 
this year to put an end to it. With this view, the duke of 
Marlborough, and the Engliſh miniſtry concerted ſeveral 
ſchemes for diſtreſſing the enemy on all ſides, particularly in 
Spain, in Italy, and even in their own country; and this, eſpe- 
cially, by the help of the great maritime power we then had 
in the Mediterranean o. It would lead us into frequent and 
unneceſſary repetitions, if we ſhould enter here into a copious 
detail of theſe projects, and therefore, to avoid ſuch inconve+ 
niencies, we will ſpeak of each in its turn, and, as near as may 
be, in the order of time in which they were undertaken. 


IHE 


o Tt is very ſurpriſing, that France, after ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes, ſhould 
be able to make the figure that- ſhe did this year. The truth, however; feems 10 
be, that the abſolute power of her government, gave her great advantages over 
the allies, The emperor's conſenting to the evacuation of Italy, without ſo much 
as conſulting either Great Britain or Holland, was the great ſource of King Phi- 
lp's ſucceſs in Spain; aud whoever conſiders attentively-the French ſchemes for 
carrying on this campaign, will-eafily diſcera, that they muſt have met with the 
like ſucceſs cyery where elſe, if it had not been for our expedition againſt Toulon. 
Quiney, hiſtoire militaire, tome v. p. 271. Memoirs de la Torres, tome v. p. do · 
Limiers, tome iii, p. 2 30. FFC 
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In reſpect to the war with Spain, an opinion began abou 
this time to prevail in England, that it was neglected, chiefly 
becauſe the miniſtry found it impracticable to puſh this and 
the war in Flanders at the ſame time. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough, knowing how injurious this report was to his reputa. 
tion, preſſed the proſecution of the war in Spain this year with 
the utmoſt ſpirit ; the rather, becauſe a great reinforcement of 
Engliſh and Dutch troops had been lately ſent thither: and it 
was very well known, that Sir Clondefley Shovel would neglect 
nothing that might contribute to the advancement of the ſer. 
vice. The army, under the command of the earl of Galway, 
was very early in the field, and promifed great things; but 
whether his abilities were unequal to fach a command; as ſome 
have ſuggeſted, or, as others alledge, King Charles ruined his 
own affairs, by marching back with a great body of troops into 
Catalonia, ſo it was, that about the middle of the month of 
April that nobleman found himfelf under the dreadful neceſſi- 
ty (at leaſt as he imagined) of either ſtarving, or fighting a ſu- 
Perior army®. 

Accordingly, on the 14th of April, his lordſhip, with about 
fixteen thouſand men, ventured to give battle to the duke of 
Berwick, who had twenty-four thouſand, and of theſe near 
cight thouſand horſe and dragoons, that were very fine troops, 
The Engliſh and Dutch were at firft victorious, and broke 
through the enemy twice; but the Portugueſe, it is ſaid, be- 


| haved very ill, or rather did not behave at all, which gave the 


enemy an opportunity of flanking the Engliſh and Dutch, of 
whom about ten thouſand were killed or taken priſoners. The 
earl of Galway retired with the broken remains of his army, 
which, however, nothing could have ſaved but the timely ap- 
pearance of our fleet . Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, knowing the 
diſtreſs our army was in through the want of almoſt every 
thing neceflary, ſent Sir George Byng, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
to the coaſt of Spain for their relief. Sir George failed on the 


Þ This is a matter much too long Fer us to diſcuſs, and therefore we men- 
tion it in terms not leaning to one fide or the other. 


4 Sce the complete hiſtory of Europe for 1707. Burnet's hiſtory of his own 
times, vol. ii. p. 475. Oldmizon's hiftory of the Stuarts, vol. il. p. 390. Roger's 
life of Queen Anne, p. 292. Lond. Ga. No 47. 
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thirtieth of March, and coming off Cape St. Vincent, on the 
gſteenth of April, he received there the news of our defeat *. 

| He ſoon after received a meſſage from Lord Galway, ac- 
quainting him with the diſtreſs he was in, and deſiring, that 
whatever he brought for the uſe of the army, might be carried 
to Tortoſa, in Catalonia, to which place his lordſhip deſigned 
to retreat, and that, if poſſible, he would fave the fick and 
wounded men at Denia, Gandia, and Valencia, where it was 
intended the bridges of boats, baggage, and all things that 
could be got together, ſhould be put on board. Accordingly, 
he took care of the fick and wounded men, and ſent them to 
Tortoſa, where the Lord Galway propoſed to make a ſtand with 
the poor remains of the army. This ſervice employed Sir 
George Byng almoſt the whole month of April, and then he 
was in daily expectation of being joined by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, from Liſbon, either on that part of the coaſt of Spain, 
or at Barcelona, whither he was deſigned :. Thus all the great 
things that were hoped for, from the augmentation of our 
forces in Spain, were abſolutely diſappointed ; and this, chiefly, 
through the unaccountable miſmanagement of that prince, for 
whoſe ſervice all theſe expenſive and hazardous expeditions 
were undertaken, Let us now turn our eyes to Italy, where 
we ſhall find a ſcene much of the ſame nature. 

The firſt defign that was formed upon Toulon, by the duke 
of Savoy is very poſitively faid to have been concerted with the 
famous carl of Peterborough; but his royal highneſs, finding 
that nobleman had no longer any great credit at court, he changed 
the ſcheme entirely and concerted, by his miniſters at London 
2 new one, with the duke of Marlborough*. This, to ſay the 
trath, 


Reflections militaires et politiques de marquis de St. Cruz, tome xi. p. 163* 
104. 

© Burchet's naval hiſtory, b. v. chap. zxiv. Complete hiſtory of Europe, for 
1727. London Gazette, No. 4334- 

This is a very dark and perplexed affair; aud, for any thing I can, per* 
c:ive, moſt of our hiſtorians are at à Joſs about it. The trach of the matter, 
to me, ſcems to be this. The duke of Savoy, and Prince Eugene, firſt propo- 
p>74 attacking Toulon to the carl of Peterborough, who thereupon wrote to 
+15 court about it. In the mean time, the duke of Marlborough bad propoſed 
de fame thing to Count Ty abroad, and a ſterwaxds concerted the whole 
ſcheme 
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truth, was the beſt deſign laid during the war, if we except the 
march into Germany, which had this advantage over it, that 
it was not only laid, but executed by the duke of Marlborou gh. 
The taking Toulon, if it could have been effected, would have 
deſtroyed for ever the maritime power of France; rendered 
her utterly incapable of carrying on any commerce with Spa- 
niſh America, and have diſtreſſed her to ſuch. a degree at home, 
as muſt have produced an immediate peace, even upcn worſe 
terms than had been hitherto preſcribed to her. All things 
were ſoon ſettled between us and the duke of Savoy; he could 
not undertake fuch an expedition without large ſupplies of mo- 
ney, and theſe we both promiſed and payed him: yet, even this 
would not have engaged him in ſo dangerous an attempt, if 
we had not given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that our fleet 


ſhould conſtantly attend him; which we likewiſe very punctu- 
ally fulfilled u. 


The firſt ill omen that appeared, was, the welehen taken 
by the emperor, at this juncture, when his forces in Italy 
mould have been employed in promoting our deſign, to make 
with them the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. In vain 
our miniſters repreſented to his imperial majeſty the mighty 
things we had done for him and his family; the great im- 
portance of the preſent undertaking to the common cauſe, and 
the certainty of his acquiring Naples without reſiſtance after 
this expedition was over. In vain” were the like applications 
from the Dutch; and in vain the earl of Mancheſter's journey, 
and the queen's letter to diſſuade him from that ill-timed at- 
tempt, though written in the ſtrongeſt terms, and all with her 
own hand. He alledged, that ſuch aſſurances had been given 
to his friends in Naples, that ſomething ſhould be immediately 
done for their ſervice, that it was impoſſible for him to deſiſt, 


ſcheme with that miniſter, and Count Briargon at London. The duke of 5:- 
voy, however, did not think fit to acquaint the Earl of Peterborough, that his 
project was laid aſide; and this it was, if I conjecture right, that 1 all this 
confuſion. | 
u Complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1707, p. 125. It is from this period we 

are to date ſome part of the queen's miniſtry growing cold in the proſecution of 
the war, in which they ſuſpected our allies had each their private intereſts in 

view, while they all concurred in loading us with EXPences, EN 


7 
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and therefore, notwithſtanding all theſe applications, Count 
Daun had orders to march with 12,000 men, part of the 
troops that ſhould have been employed in the expedition againſt 
Toulon, to invade that 1 ; which he accordingly per- 
formed *. 

The Duke of Savoy, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
continued, at leaſt in'all appearance, firm in his reſolution, and 
ir was reſolved to proſecute this great defign, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh fleet. Accordingly, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ha- 
ving joined Sir George Byng, near Alicant, ſailed for the coaſt 
of Italy, and, on the th of June, came to an anchor before 
Final, with a fleet of forty-three men of war, and fifty-ſeven 
tranſports . Prince Eugene went thither to confer with the 
admiral; and ſoon after the fleet failed for Nice, where, on the 
. 29th of the ſame month, the admiral had the honour to enter- 
tain the duke of, Savoy, prince Eugene, moſt of the general 
officers, together with the Engliſh and Dutch OI on 
board his own ſhip, the Aſſociation 7. 

After dinner, they held a council of war, and therein it was 
_ reſolved to force à paſſage over the Var, in which hazardous 
enterprize the Engliſh admiral promiſed to aſſiſt. On the laſt 
of June, this daring attempt was undertaken, to the great afto- 
niſhment of the French, who believed their works upon that 
rivef to be impregnable; and ſo indeed they had proved, to 


* Biſhop Burnet, vol. ii. p. 476, 478, reflects upon this ſtep taken by the 
emperor very ſeverely, and, I think, with great juſtice. But the emperor wene 
yet further; for he ſent ſuch orders to prince Eugene, to avoid, on all occ2hions, 
expoling his troops that were to be employed in the Toulon expedition, as prov- 
ed one great cauſe of the wiſcarriage of the allies when they came before that 
city. 

x London Gazette, No. 4343 · Columna roſtrats, p. 284. Mercure hiſto” 
rique et politique, tome 43. p.41. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, though he was not one of the policeſt officers we * 
had, ſhewed a great deal of prudence and addrefs, in the magnificent entertains 
ment he made upon this occaſion. The duke, when be came on board the Af- 
ſociation, found a guard of halberdiers, in new liveries, at the great cabbin- 
door. At the upper end of the table was ſet an armed chair, with a crimſon 
velvet canopy. The table conſiſted of fixty covers, and every thing was ſo well 
managed, that his royal highneſs could not furbear ſaying to the admiral at dia- 
ner, “ If your Excellency had paid me 2 viſit at Turin, I could ſcarce have 
* treated you fo well.” 


* 
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any forces in the world, except Engliſh ſeamen. The late gal. 
lant Sir John, then only Captain Norris, with ſome 
ind one Dutch man of war, failed to the mouth of the river, 
and embarking ſix hundred ſeamen, and marines, in open boats, 
entered it, and advanced within muſket-ſhot of the enemies 
works, making ſuch a terrible fire upon them, that their caval. 
ry, and many of their foot, aſtoniſhed at an attack they never 
ſuſpected, began to quit their entrenchments, a Cl Bet be 
prevailed upon by their officers to return *. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who followed Sir John Norris by the 
place of action, no ſooner faw this confufion, than he ordered 
Sir John to land with the ſeamen and marines, in order to flank 
the enemy. This was performed with ſo much ſpirit, and Sir 
John and his ſeamen ſcampered over the works, the French 
thought inacceſſible, fo ſuddenly, that the enemy, ſtruck with 
a panic, threw down their arms, and fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. The duke of Savoy immediately purſued this ad- 
vantage, and in a ſingle half hour paſſed that river, which in 
the judgment of the beſt officers in his army, had, without this 
aſſiſtance, proved the ne plus ultra of his expedition a. 
On the ad of July, his royal highneſs, and prince Eugene, 
with the Britiſh envoy, and Sir John Norris, dined again on 
board the admiral; and after dinner, they entered into a con- 
ference, wherein, upon mature deliberation, his royal bigftneſs 
was pleaſed to declare, that fince the queen of Great Britain 


z London Gazette, No. 4352. Complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1707, 
p. 123, 124. Memoires hiſtoriques et chronologiques. | 

a It may not be amiſs to cite, on this occaſion, the words of the deſpatch, re- 
ceived from the confederate camp, July 14, N. S. as they are printed in the 
London Gazette, Ne. 4332. The admiral himſclf followed Sir John Norris 
<« to the place of action, and obſerving the diſorder of the enemy, commanded him 
© to pnt to land, and flauk them in their entrenchments. His men advanced in 
11 ſo e, manner, that the. enemy, fearing to be ſurrounded, marched 
out of their works, and retired with great precipitation. His royal kighneſs 
having received from the admiral an account, that we were in pollefſion of the 
© enemies works, ordered bis troops to paſs the river,” which they did with ſo 

« preat eagerneſs, that above a hundred men were driven down by the violence 
©« of the ſtream, and ten of them drowned; which was all the loſs we ſuſtained, 
© in forcing a paſs, where we expected the moſt vigorous oppolition.”” Thus we 
ſee this whole affair was effefted by Engliſh ſailors. | 1 4 
I | 
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101 earneſtly recommended to him the marching directly to 
Toulon, without loſing time in the ſiege of any place, of leſs 
importance, he Was reſolved to comply with her majeſty's pro- 
poſal, and hoped for a good concluſion of the affair, through 
the continuance of her majeſty's friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which 
had encouraged him to undertake it. The army of the ales 
conſiſted of about 35,000 men, all enured to hardſhips, com- 
manded by officers of the greateſt experience, and of the high- 
eſt reputation, ſupported by a numerous fleet, commanded by 
an admiral of known courage and conduct, who, upon all oc- 
caſions, ſhewed the utmoſt zeal for the ſervice, and particular- 
Iy in this laſt conference, where the duke of Savoy having ob- 
ſerved, that even after Toulon was taken, himſelf and his army 
might find it impracticable to retreat, the admiral replied, 
] hope better things from your royal highnels's fortune; but, 
if there ſhould be any appearance of ſuch an event's happen- 
« ing, your highneſs may rely upon me, I will take care to 
6 ſupply a a ſufficient number of tranſports to embark all your 
« troops.” The duke thanked him for bis generous offer; 
told him, he depended chiefly on the affiſtavce he expected 
from him, and that, if he would repair to the iſland of Hieres, 
he ſhould not long remain there, before he had advice of the 
armies being in the neighbourhood of Toulon, and that then 
he ſhould expect to fee the fleet in the road b. 
It is impoſiible to deſeribe the confuſion into which this march 
of the duke of Savoy threw the French, Toulon was not in 
any ſtate of defence; they had no troops in that part of the 
country; they ſcarce knew whence to bring them. They had 
then in the port a better fleet than they have been maſters of 
ſince; beſides twenty-five frigates, fire-ſhips, and other veſſels 
of the ſame ſize, all of which, they were ſenſible, were in the 
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d Thus far all things went well, bee:uſe all parties were agreed but from this 
very moment the buſineſs began to be clouded. The duke of Savoy, whitever 
the reaſon was, did not make the expedition he might have done; for though be 
b.gan his march from the Var, on the 3d uf July. yet he did not arrive beforg. 
Tov'on till the 35th. But when he found it ne e Tary to make his retreat, he did 
it with much greater expedition, for though he beg aa it on the 22th. of mon 
he reached the Var by the xgth cf the ſame month. 
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utmoſt danger of being deſtroyed e. In this diſtreſs, Lewis xy. 
ſhewed leſs preſence of mind than on any other occaſion in his 


whole reign; for he condeſcended to recal the beſt officer in 
France, whom he had diſgraced, I mean the Marſhal Catinat, in 

order to conſult him; and, after taking his advice, was We 
upon, by female intrigues, to truſt the execution of an affair of 


ſuch importance to the Marſhal de 'Tefle, who had fo notori. 


ouſly .blemiſhed the honour of the French arms, by raifing the 
ſiege of Gibraltar 9, 


To ſay the truth, the zeal of his ſubjects contributed more 


to the preſervation of the place, than either the monarch's care, 


or the {kill of his generals; for the nohility and gentry of the. 
adjacent provinces, did not content themſelves with arming and 
marching thither their tenants and ſeryants, but eyen coined 


© I take this from the London Gazette, No. 435, © in which there is the fol- 
lowing liſt of the large men of war then i in that port. 


Guns. 


Le Terrible, 110 L'Ectatant, 66 
Le Foudroyant, 104 IL. Henry, 66 
Le Soliel Royal, 102  L'Ecueil, 64 
L'Admirable, 100 Le Thoulouſe, 62 
Le Triumphant, | e 62 
IL” Ocgucilleus, 9 Le Sericux, 60 
Le Triom phant, 72 5 gz Le Content, 65 
Le St. Phillippe, go Le St. Louis, 60 
Le Magnifique, co Le Fendant, 69 
Le Toi-gant, go Le Vermandois, 60 
Le Scepire, * go Le Temerairc, 69 
La Courunne, 86 Le Laurier, \ 69 
Le Vainqueur, 86 Le Furieux, 69 
Le Monarque, | 84 La Zelaode, 00 
Le Pompeux, 8 L'Entrepregant,. 8 
L'Imtepide, 80 Le Eleuron. 36 
Le Neptuue, '76 Lee Trident, $6 
Le Parfait, 76 Le Diamant, 56 
Le St. Eſprit, 10 Le Sage, $54 
Le Bizarre, 10 Le Ruby, Wet oo 54 
L'Inviucible, 70 Le Mercure, 43; W 0D 
Le Conſtant, 63 La Meduſe, % 30 


4 Hiſt, militaire de Louis XIV. tome v. p. 3574 Reflections militaires et pa- 
htiques de M. St, Cruz, tome viii. r. 91. Memoires du M. de 3 tome 
it, P- 134. | fy 


enen 


their plate, and pawned their jewels, to raiſe money to pay the 

workmen employed in the fortifications, which. were carried 
on with ſuch amazing alacrity, that in three weeks time the 
town, as well as the port, Was in a pretty good ſtate of de- 
fence 3 and they had, beſides, in the neighbourhood three in- 
trenched camps, which, 3 was all owing to the dilato- 
rineſs of the allies ©. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with ihe fleet under his nid, 
filed for the Hieres, after having made all the neceſſary dif; po- 
Gtions, for ſecuring a ſafe and conſtant intercourſe between the 
army, and the dominions of the duke of Savoy; upon which 
the ſucceſs of the whole was then thought to depend. It was 
the 15th of July before the ſiege of Toulon was formed, and 
on the 17th Admiral Shovel landed, and affiſted at a council of 
war, in which many demands were made on the fleet for the 
ſervice of the army; and the admiral cheerfully promiſed all 
that was in his power, which he accordingly performed. One 
hundred cannon were landed from the fleet for the batteries, 
with two hundred rounds of powder and ſhot, and a conſider- 
able number of ſeamen to ſerve as gunners; and cordage, nails 
and ſpikes, with all other things wanting for the camp, (for in- 
deed they were but poorly furniſhed), were ſupplied from the 
ſhips; fo that affairs had a very good face tili the 4th of Au- 
guſt, when early in the morning the enemy, making a vigorous | 


®Y 


e One need not wonder at the furpriſe the French court was in, when the de- 
ſign of the duke of Savoy was no longer to be doubtet!; Talon was then in 
ſuch a ſituation, that, if the duke of Savoy bad marched ex peditiouſſy, it is not 
e«ſy tu e nccive how. his entetpriae could, have miſcarcied, 7 hey did not begin 
to fortify the cuy, till he paſſed the Var, and it was the ich of Auguſt, N. 8. 
before M. Tefle arrived there. Four days fooner would have given his royal 
hizhneſs poſſeſſion of Toulon, without a blow; unje's the French had been mad 
trough to have ſtove. a ſtorm ; and iu that cajc,. the difpuce mult have been over 
in fes hours. As it was, the duke of Savoy found the enen y as firing as 
Himel, they had fix thouſand men in the town, and twenty-four thouſand ia 
the vcighbourhood of it. The very moment, the allies arrived, the generals dit - 
ferred, his royal highneſs ſeut orders ta Prince Evp gene; to poſſeſs himſcif of mount 
St. Ann, which by refuſed to do, becauſe, as I heave obſerved; the emperor had 
order-d him not to cxpoſe his troops. Foul weather too prevented the fleet from 
Iind.vg artillery, and ammunition; in ali this time the ene mies forces were in- 
creaſing, ſince the allies uever bad it in their power to inveſt Toulon. | 
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ſally, forced moſt, if not all the confederate troops ont of their 
works, and took pbſſeſſion to the right, where they continued 
ail day, and upon their going off deſtroyed them, drawing 
away eight or ten guns into the town; in which action there 
were killed and wounded on the ſide of the duke of Savoy 
above eight hundred men, among whom were the prince of 
Saxe Gotha, and ſome officers of diſtinction f. 

This attempt being made with ſuch ſuperiority of numbers, 
it put the troops under great apprehenſion, and the generals 
were of opinion, it would not be proper to carry on the ſiege, 
ſince, while the duke of Savoy's army decreaſed, the enemy 
continually gathered ſtrength, inſomuch that, on the ſixth of 
Auguſt, his royal highneſs deſired the admiral would immedi- 
ately embark the fick and wounded, and withdraw the cannon, 
in order to his raifing the ſiege, which from this time was 
turned only to a cannonading and bombardment. His royal 
highneſs alſo informed him, that he propoſed to decamp the 
ioth in the morning, and defired that the fleet might accom- 
pany the army as far as the Var; which being done, it was 
propoſed to carry the duke, Prince Eugene, and the troops 
which could be ſpared for ſervice in that country, on board the 
fleet to Spain: but ſince there was not any thing determined in 
this affair, the admiral ſoon: after ſhaped his courſe down the 
Streights, as we ſhall ſee hereafter s. 


f Hiſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tome v. p. 366. Memoires de {a Torre, 
tome v. p. 67. Memoires hiſtoriques et chronologiques. 

s Many reaſons were aſſigned for the raiſing this ſiege; I ſhall mention only a 
few. It was (aid, that Sir "Cloudefley Shovel diſguſted the. duke of Savoy, by 
detaining the payment of his ſabfidics, which were due on his paſſing the Var. 
L apprehend, however, this fact could not be true, ſince the admiral failed the 
next day; and therefore he muſt either have paid the money, or his royal high- 
neſs would not have ſtirred a foot further. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the duke vas 
afiaid of getting to Toulon before the fleet, and in that cafe, he would have 
wanted proviſions ; all eur gazettes contradict this, and fay, that if he bad er- 
rived there ſooner, he muſt have taken the place, and all the French magezines. 
I think there are three ſulſtantial reaſons which cannot be diſputed, and »hich 
ſafficiemly account for the f:iling of this deſign. Firſt, the want of twelve 
thouſand imperialiſts, which, a> I bave faid, were feat to Naples. Secondly, the 
diſagreement between his royal highneſs, and Prince Eugene. Thirdly, the 
treackerous correſpondence held by the counteſs of Soifſons, fiſter-indaw to the 
prince, and the duke's near relation, of which we have an ec. unt in the London 
Gazrtte; N 436% , 
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The very day the army began to march, the fleet drew as 
near the place as poſſible, and five bomb-veſſels, ſupported by 
the lighteſt frigates, and all the boats of the men of war, un- 
der the command of Rear-admiral Dilkes, advanced into the 
creek of Fort St. Lewis, and notwithſtanding a prodigious fire 
from the place, bombarded the town and harbour, from noon - 
till five the next morning, and this with all the ſucceſs. that 
could be expected. By this means the land army had time to 
quit their camp at La Vilette, which they did in five columns 
in great ſafety, the enemy having ſomething elſe to do than to 
purſue them : and as to any attempts afterwards, his royal 
highneſs put them pretty much out of their power, by march- 
ing, in two days, as far as in his approach to the place he had 
marched in fix. This diſaſtrous end had the famous ſiege of 
Toulon, from whence the confederates hoped, and the French 
feared fo much d. | 

To ſpeak impartially, one may ſafely ſet the faults of both 
generals againſt each other, If the duke of Savoy had arrived 
a week ſooner, he had carried his point: and if, on the other 
hand, Marſhal Teſſe had underſtood his buſineſs, as well as 
Marſhal Catinat, his royal highneſs had returned without an 
army i, After all, this buſineſs,” though it miſcarried in the 
main, proved of great ſervice to the allies, and had many hap- 
py conſequences, which perhaps ought to balance the expence 
of it; for beſides the great damage the French ſuſtained in their 
ſhipping ; the burning and deſtroying of eight of their capital 
ſhips; the blowing up ſeveral magazines; the burning of above 
one hundred and fixty houſes in Toulon, and the devaſtations 
committed in Provence by both armies, to the value of thirty 
millions of French livres; this enterpriſe (which ſtruck a greater 


b In all the party diſputes from this time, the miſcarri:ge of this ſiege was 
continnally mentioned as a proof of the infiacerity of our allies. | 

i This is the opinion of all the French writers, and feems to be founded in 
truth; for it is certain, that except the loſs his royal highneſs ſuſtained by fo 
quick a march, and the defertion that attended it, he was very little incommoded 
by the purſuit of the enemy; and yet the ſiege and the retreat are ſaid to have 
coſt him thirteen thouſand men, Hiſtoire militaire, par M. Quincy, tome v_ 
p. 369. Memvires de la Torres, tome v. p. 67. Hiſtoire de- Louis XIV. tome v. 
1 1. R ; | 
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terror throughout all France, than had been known there du- 
ring the whole reign of Lewis XIV.) brought theſe forthe; 
advantages to the common cauſe, that it cauſed a great diver- 
ſion of the enemies forces, whereby their army in 
was weakened, the duke of Orleans's progreſs, after the battle 
of Almanza, retarded in Spain; the ſuccouring of Naples 
prevented; and the conqueſts of the allies in Italy ſecured b. 

I muſt obſerye further, that as no prince in the world knew 
better than the duke of Savoy how to repair faults, and recover 
paſt miſcarriages; ſo he gave on this occaſion-a noble proof of 
his high ſpirit, and great preſence of mind, by inveſting the 
important fortreſs of Suza, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, on 
the 24th of September, and thereby gave him an open paſſage 
into Dauphine, at the fame time that it enabled him to ſhut 
the French effectually out of his dominions l. N 

Our admiral, not a little chagrined at the miſcarriage of an 
expedition upon which he had ſet his heart, after having af: 
ſigned Sir Thomas Dilkes a ſquadron of thirteen fail, for the 
Mediterranean ſervice, ſailed with the reſt of the fleet from 
Gibraltar v. On the 23d of October, he had ninety fathom 
water in the Soundings, in the afternoon he brought the fleet 
to and lay by. At fix in the evening he made fail again, and 
ſtood away under his courſes, whence it is preſumed he believed 
he ſaw the light of Scilly ;; ſoon after which he made ſignals of 
danger, as ſeveral other ſhips did u. Sir George Byng, who 
was then within leſs than half a mile to the windward of him, 
ſaw the breaches of the ſea, and ſoon after the rocks called 
the Biſhop | and his Clerks, upon which the admiral ſtruck 3 
(though, according to ſome, Sir Cloudeſley ſtruck upon the 
Gilſton rock, and not upon the Biſhop and his Clerks), and 
in two minutes there was nothing more of him or his ſhip 


. 


k Theſe were certaialy advantages, but och ae, as were in flo degree 
due to the ſkill comaze, or diligence of our allies. 

| The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1707, P. 313- London Gutette, N® 
4375. Annals of Queen Anne, 

m Burchet's naval hiſtory, p- 734. | | | 

n Oldmixou's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 394 Complete hiſtory of ; 
Europe for 8707s P. 305. | 
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Beſides the Aſſociation, the Eagle, Captain Robert Hancock, 
of ſeventy guns, and the Romney, Captain William Cony, of 
fifty guns, periſhed: the Firebrand fire-ſhip was loſt likewiſe ; 
but Captain Percy, who commanded her, and moſt of the com- 
pany were ſaved : the Phcnix fire-ſhip, commanded by Captain 
Sanſom, ran aſhore, but was happily got off again?. The 
Royal Anne, in which Sir George Byng bore his flag, was 
ſaved by the preſence of mind of the officers and men, who in 
a minute's time ſet her top-ſails, when ſhe was within a ſhip's 
length of the rocks. Lord Durſley, in the St. George, ran as 


the fame rocks with Sir Cloudeſley, and that wave which beat 
out the admiraPs lights, ſet his ſhip afloat, The day after this 
unhappy accident, ſome country tellows took up Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel's body, ſtripped him, and buried him in the ſand; but 
the boat's crew of the Saliſbury, and the Antelope, having 
diſcovered it, dug him up again, put his corpſe on board the 
Saliſbury, by whom it was brought home to Plymouth, on the 
28th of October, conveyed: thence to London, and buried with 


tomb was ſoon after erected to his memory ?. 

Rear-admiral Dilkes, with the ſquadron appointed for the 
Mediterranean ſervice, failed from Gibraltar on the th of Oc- 
tober, in order to have eſcorted a convoy of troops, and pro- 
viſions from Italy to Catalonia. But when he was ſome leagues 


that he would enter that port, his Catholic majeſty having ſome 
matters of great conſequence to communicate to him. The ad- 
miral accordingly repaired thither, and found that the principal 


o Burnct's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 686. Columna roſtrata, p. 285. 
London Gezette, No 4380. dr ; | DEP? | 

Þ We call have occaſion to ſpeak, hereaſter, more at large of this unfor- 
tauzte event, when we come to the , memoirs of this admiral. There were near 
ine hundred perſons on board the Aſſocistion when ihe was, loſt, and not a foul 
eſcaped. The caplain happened to go on board another ſhip that mornigg, in 


order to adimiaiſter the ſacrament to ſome dyi ople, and is means 
bn nk, A i A CO nanny 


great hazard, and was ſaved by mere accident; be ſtruck on 


great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a. magnificent 


weſtward of Barcelona, he received ſeveral expreſſes, defiring - 


point in view with his Catholic majeſty was, the reduction of 
the iſland of Sardinia, and the defence of the Catalonian coaſts. 
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The podjiafition made- by his majeſty, not beitig conſiſtent with | 
the orders Sir Thomas Dilkes had already received, he found 
bimſelf under a neceſſity of waving, in the beſt manner be 
could, complying with what his Catholic majeſty deſired; and 
ſince the care of the embarkation in Italy was particularly te- 
commended to him, by his inſtructions, he failed from Barce. 
lona on the ſecond of November; but meeting with hard galey 
of wind, his ſquadron was ſeparated, and could not join again 
before the 14th, when, being off Cape Corſica, he received: 
letter from the king of Spain, which contained an account of 
the loſs of Lerida, _ ou danger of Tortoſa 2nd 
Terragond 4.' 
He arrived at Leghorn the 19th of November, ita 
the road with fo terrible a ſtorm, that almoſt every ſhip in hs 
ſquadron ſuffered by it. At-his arrival he demanded a falute of 
ſeventeen guns, which was refuſed him: upon this, he wrote 
to her majeſty's miniſter at the court of the grand duke, who 
complained of the diſreſpect. The ſecretary of- ſtate ſent hin 
foon after an anſwer, importing, that the caſtle of Leghorn 
never ſaluted any flag under the degree of a vice-admiral firſt; 
and therefore, Sir Thomas Dilkes, being a rear-admiral only, 
had no right to expect it; and as to the number of guns, Sir 
Cloudefley Shovel was content with eleven, and returned the 
fame number”, On the firſt of December, this diſpute being 
adjuſted, he was invited on ſhore, and died a few days after. 
wards of a fever, _ as moſt people imagined, by an Itz- 
lian dinner. 
Upon his deceaſe, the command devolved on Captals "FM 
Hicks, who was the ſenior officer, and who ſailed from Leg 
horn to the coaſt of Genoa, where embarking the troops at 
Vado, a little town to the weſtward of Savona, he eſcorted 
them ſafely to Spain, and then proceeded with his ſquadron to 
Liſbon, where he received orders to put it in the beſt condition 
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Mercure hiltorique ef be ee PAnnee, * vol. i. p. 120+ 

7 The court of Tuſcany was all along manifeſtly partial to the French, and 
this demand ef Sir Thomas Dilkes, was funded upon ſome extraordinary ove 
1 ries that had been paid to French flags. The ſeamen always looked upon the 
admiral as a martyr for the honovr of his country, and I wonder that nobody bt 
vwuched on this matter. See Barcher's naval liſtory, p. 736. he 
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be could, againſt the arrival af Sir John Leake, who was 
coming, with the title of admiral and commander in chief, 
from England. It may not be amis to obſerve, that this year 
the enemy had a conſiderable force in the Mediterranean, which 
we CS EE Gus 
ſervices in thoſe parts z but it was in a manner by ftcalth, and 

in the abſence of our fleet, which, as the reader tras ſeen, was 
then before Toulon. I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſer- 
ving, that how il ſoever our affairs went in Spain, it was owing 
entirely to the diſputes amongſt our land-officers, and the miſ- 
chiefs and miſcarriages induced thereby i for, at ſea, all things 
went well; our fleets and ſquadrons did all that could be ex- 
pected from them, and it ſeemed to be our misfortune, that it 
was not in their power to do all that was to be done“. 

If it had, we had certainly-carried our point, and King Phi- 
lip, notwithſtanding all the great ſuccours he received from his 
grandfather, had been obliged to quit his pretenſions to Spain, 
and the Indies*. But, as Biſhop Burnet has ſhewn, the Au- 
ſtrian politics, at this juncture, fell in with the French; and 
yet we continued to ferve that auguſt houſe, not only at the 
expence of our intereſt; but, as it were, in ſpite of their teeth v. 

„ ” ; * a Before 


$ Gas hiſtory of Shes 1707. Barnet, Parche, OI annals 
of Qucen Anne, Cs. 

© It is true, many, indeed moſt of the ancient nodility, adhered eadily to 
Xing Pailip ; but Nill, partly from the miſunderſtanding bet ween the kingdoms 
ind principelities which compoſe the Spaniſh monarchy, the fends amongſt the 
grandces, aud the inſinustions of ſame politicians, that ﬆ they became Buurbe» 
vites only to prevent the diſmembering the domi ions of the t crown, they might 
tura Auſtrians agatn if they found this the only way of compaſſng this end 3 
there was a ſtrong party for King Charles III. who, by the affiſiznce of the mz 
noe powers, might have been apap nes, gy the throne, at feaſt for & 
coahderable time. 
As this is 4 very elrrondipary aff-rtion, I think myſc!f obliged to cuts , 
bib y Burn=t's own words. * The court of France, finding they could not 
„ prevzil on the king of Sweden, made a public application to the pope for his 
** mediating a peace,” They offered the dominjons in Italy to King Charkes 3 to 
«* the fates, a barrier in the Netherlands, and a compæuſation te the duke of 
* Hvroy, for the waſte made in his country; provided that, on thoſe conditions, 
King W and the * It was thought the © ure 
Ver. HL X , . * of 
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afterwards Earl Stanhope, and a great miniſter here, then ma: 


not to be altered, and all merchandizes that were omitted there- 
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Before I return to the conſideration of affairs nearet home, 
it will be proper to ſay ſomething as to a ſecret treaty between 
the queen of Great Britain, and King Charles III. of Spain, 
becauſe that was the real ſource of ſome very great event, 
which afterwards happened, though there is very little mention 
made of this treaty in any of our hiſtories: Mr; $ 


naged her majeſty's affairs with King Charles. He, repreſenting 
the zeal with which Great Britain had always ſupported his 
Catholic majeſty, and the immenſe expence ſhe had been at, in 
order to eſtabliſh him on the throne of his anceſtors, prevailed 
on him; partly out of gratitude, and partly from a ſenſe of the 
neceſſity he lay under of depending ſtill on our protection, to 
conclude fecretly a treaty of commerce, extremely favourable 
for the ſubjects of Britain, and which, in caſe that prince had 
been firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain, muſt-quickly 
have reimburſed the nation all ſhe had laid out for the ſervice 
of his Catholic majeſty: + Bay 

By it, the Engliſh alone were entruſted with the Barbary 
trade, and were to import into all the maritime places in Spain, 
ſuch kind of goods from thence as thould appear to them pro- 
per, and without paying any higher duty, than if thoſe goods 
were actually the growth and merchandiſe of Great Britain; 
The Engliſh merchants reſiding in Spain, were to give ſecurity 
for their duties, and were to pay them fix months after the 
goods were landed and fold. - A new book of rates was to be 
eſtabliſked by Engliſh and Spaniſh commiſſioners, which was 


in, were to pay ſeven per cent. ad valorem, according to the 
invoice. "Theſe advantages were in themſelves very great; but 
there were ſtill greater ſecured by a ſeparate article, in which 
it was murually agreed, that the whole commerce of the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies ſhould be carried on by a joint company of 
Spanith and Britiſh merchants : but becaufe this could not be 


© of Vienna wiſhed this project might be entefrained; bur the other allies were {5 
« giſguſted at it, that they made no ſteps towards it. The court of Vienna did 
<< what they could to confound the deſigns of this campain, for they ordered i 
© detachment of twelve thouſand men to match from the army Into Lombardy, 
© to the kingdom of Naples, Cc. | . 

immediatel/ 
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: \mediately carried into execution, fince Spain and the Indies 
vcre then in the hands of King Philip, it was further ſtipula- 
ted, (as far as King Charles could conſent), that her Britannic 
majeſty ſhould, for the preſent, trade freely in all the ports of 
the Weſt-Indies, with ten ſhips, each of the burden of five 
hundred tons, under the eſcort of as many ſhips of war as her 
majeſty ſhould think proper. France was to be for ever ex- 
cluded from this commerce; and if, at any time afterwards, 
either of the contracting parties ſhould depart from this agree- 
ment, then they were to forfeit all the advantages granted 
them by this treaty; which was ſigned the tenth of July, 
1707, by the miniſters of his Catholic majeſty, and Mr. Stan- 
hope “. | 

2 perſon who was entruſted to carry this important treaty 
to London, embarked, for the greater expedition, on board a 


ſmall veſſel bound for Genoa, which veſſel was unluckily taken 


by a French privateer.. ''The expreſs, as is uſual in ſuch caſes 
threw his mail over- board; but the French captain, promiſing a 
conſiderable reward, in cafe it could be recovered, a negro ſlave 
undertook to dive, and bring it up; which he performed, and 
it was immediately tranſmitted to the marquis de Torci, the. 
French king's miniſter for foreign affairs, who took care to ſend 
a copy of it, very ſpeedily, to the Hague, where it made a 
great imprefion on the ſtates-general, though they did not 


* Some people have aff. ted to doubt. whether there ever was ſuch a tresey as 
this; but that was only at a time when there was a neceſſity of keeping it ſecret. 
Doctor Swift, who wrote the conduct of the allies, and who had as good lights 
as any writer of that time, ſays a little diſingenuouſſy; Our trade with Spain 
++ was referred the ſame way; but this they will pretend to be of no conſequence, 
** becauſe that kingdom was to be under the houſe of Auſtria, and we have al- 
ready made a treaty with King Charles. I have indeed heard of a treaty made 
* by Mr. Stanhope with that prince, for ſettling our commerce with Spain; bat, 
** wnatever it were, there was another between us and Holland, which went hand 
in hand with it. I mean that of the barrier, wherein a clauſe is inſerted, by 
© which all advantages propoſed for Britain, are to be in common with Holland.“ 
Sw it's miſcellanies, vol. iii. p. 3. The edſcryation I would make, is, that the 
f.ft here laid down, is by no means true ; the barrier treaty, and this with Spain, 
couid not be carried on together, fince the one was figned the roth of July, 7. 
a-d the other on the 29th of October, 1 As to the treaty itſelf, the ingui- 
C.ive reader may, if he ple«ſes, conſult Lamberti, vol. iv. p. 593- 


A 2 ; think 
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think fit to complain of it, but contented themſelves with 5. 
ving as far as they were able, ſuch a turn to the war, as might 
render it heneficial to themſelves; and ever after afliſted his 
Catholic majeſty but coplly, and no farther than they were 
obliged by treaty. 
It was afterwards conyerted into a reaſon for concluding a 
negociation, yery favourable to their trade, with the Dutch, 
wherein, amongſt other things, it was agreed, that, whatever 
advantages we ſhould obtain from Spain, the Dutch ſhould en 
joy the like; which treaty, if it was ever intended ſhould be 
fairly executed, would have been very injurious to us, ſince, 
while we bore the whole burden of the war, it would have 
taken from us all hopes of recompence after a peace, ſince to 
ſhare the Spaniſh trade with the Dutch by treaty, was very lit. 
tle better than agreeing to give it up to them in a ſhort ſpace 
of time *. 
This ſecret negociation had ill further conſequences, ſince 

it gave the French an opportunity of ſuggeſting, in a ſeparate 
treaty, that article upon which the South-Sea company is 
founded, and without the aſſiſtance of which, the intelligent 
part of | mankind know very well the peace of Utrecht could 
never have been made, or the public debts brought into that 
ſituation in which we now find them . From theſe remarks 
an ſecret treaties, let us return now to the open operations of 
the war. 
At the time that our fleets were every 1 ſuperior to 
thoſe of the enemy, our trade ſuffered in almoſt all parts of the 
world, ü wen eee e ee 


1 64 


*I have here attempted to explain the matter, as it appears to me, fairly, and 
naturally, by making part of the barrier treaty a conſequence of the Dutch bei: 2 
acquainted with our ſecret treaty ; though, pechaps, at the negociati n of the 
barrier treaty, it might not be mentioned in direct terms. For the affirs vf ont 
miniſtry began then to be pretty much perplexed, and the natural conſequence 
was, the conſidering their own ſupport, more than the intereſt of the nation ; 
which i is the caſe with every declining NIL and has been more fatal to us, 
than ali the efforts of our enemies. . 

lu my laſt note, L have a little digreſſed in point of time, and therefore l 
muſt refer the reader for the verification of this fact, to what I ſhall be obliged 
hercafter to ſay, in reſpedt to the canſes and-conſequences of the treaty of Utrecht» 

ia which I hal} take particular notice of this article. 


mateers. 
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raters: This, though it fell heavily upon us, was a plain proof 
of the weakneſs of the French power; fince it never can be 
conceived, that ſo haughty a prince as Lewis XIV. would have 
ſtooped to this piratical way of carrying on the war, if he could 
have maintained it in a manner more honourable *. 

Sir Thomas Hardy, who had commanded a fquadron in the 
goundings a year before, and who had this year been employ- 
ed on the coaſt of Ireland, to protect the Eaſt India fleet, was, 
in the beginning of the month of July, ordered to eſcort the 
Liſbon trade. Sir Thomas, purſuant to this order, failed with 
the ſquadron under his command, and the Qutward-bound mer- 
chant-men. But being ſeveral times forced back by contrary 
winds, it was the 27th of Auguſt, 1407, before they got nine- 
ty three leagues off the Lizard. About halt an hour after two 
that afternoon, Captain Kirktown, in the Defiance, who was in 
the rear of the fleet, made the ſignal of ſeeing ſix fail, which 
being alſo ſeen about three, right a-ſtern from the maſt head 
of the Kent, Sir 'Thomas Hardy brought to for the rear, that 
were a great way off, and ſpread very much, to come up with 
the body of the fleet, n in 2 all of men two hundred 
fail *, 


Between 


2 This conduct of the French king, in the fination His affairs were then in, 
ve muſt allow to be extremely prudent. He found, that fitting our great fleets 
was an expence he eould not bear; that the allies. were too ſtrong for Him at ſc, 
and therefore i: was requiſi. e to employ ſhips in ſome other method, for his own 
ſervice, and his ſuljects advantage, which put him upon lending his men of way 
to ſuch merchants as were williog to fit them out for privateers ; and the ſquadrons 
of Forbin, and Guai Trouin, were equipped on this account, _ 

Sir Thomas's orders were dated the 2d of July, 170%, and by them he 
was directed to convoy all the outward-bound ſhips that were ready to ſail, and 
ſee them ſafe about 120 leagues beyond the Land's-end, and then to detach with 
them ſome men of war, under the command of Captain Kirktowo ; and him- 
(elf, with the reſt of the ſhips under his command, to cruize in ſuch ſtation; 
or (tations, as ſhould be thought (upon adviſing with the ſeveral capteins with 
him) the moſt proper for meeting with, and proteQiog the homeward-bound 
Liibon trade. This order further directed, that in caſe Sir Thomas Hardy 
{i uld, in his paſſage from Spithead into the Soundings, get ſight of the ſqua- 
dron f French ſhips, {which bad been lately ſeen off the Lizard), he was 
&ribwith to detach Captaia Kuktoun from him on * voroge to en as be · 
fore 


by 
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Between three and four o'clock, Sir Thomas Hardy percei. 
ving, that the fix fail came up with him a- pace, notwithſtand- 
ing it was little wind, and thereby judging they might be ſeek. 
ers, made the fignal for the ſhips that 'were to continue with 
him, to chaſe to windward, and alſo chaſed himſelf with them, 
both to prevent theſe fix fail from taking ſome of the heavy 
ſailers, and to try to come up with them, in caſe. they were 
enemies. About five, the ſix fail were ſeen from the Kent 
deck, making all the fail they could before the wind after the 
fleet. Soon after they ſhortened fail, and brought to, to ſpeak 
with one another; whereupon, Sir Thomas Hardy believing 
them to be the French ſquadron, mentioned in his orders, made 
the ſignal for the Liſbon fleet to part, whilſt he, with his own 
ſquadron, continued to chaſe to windward the enemy, who had 
formed themſelves in a line of battle. About fix, the fix fail 
bore away, and ſtood to the eaſtward of him, and he, with 
his ſquadron, tacked after them, and continued the chaſe till 
near ſeven o'clock ; but then conſidering that it was almoſt 
night, that the ſix fail were then hauled to, and almoſt in the 
wind's eye, he ſaw no probability of coming up with, or keep- 
ing ſight of them, it being little wind , and, therefore, he made 
the ſignal for the captains with him, to adviſe with them ac- 
cording to his orders. The reſult of this conſultation (which 
was ſigned by fourteen captains) was, that Sir Thomas Hardy 
ſhould leave off chaſe; and leſt the enemy, ſuppoſed to be 
Guai Trouin's ſquadron, of whoſe ſtrength he was informed 
by a letter from the admiralty, dated the 8th of July, 1707, 
ſhould paſs by him in the night, and fall upon the trade, which 
could not be protected by the convoys directed to be left with 
them; all the captains unanimouſly agreed, that it was for her 
majeſty's ſervice, to bear away, and keep company with the 
Liſbon fleet, till they got 120 leagues at leaſt from the Land's- 
end, according to his royal highnels's order, 

Sir Thomas Hardy complied with their advice, and faw al 
the fleet ſafe as far as he was directed. But, upon the com- 


fore directed; and he, with the reſt of the hips under his 8 to 2 


chace to, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to come up with, and take and deſſror 


the ſaid ſhips of the enemy; but if he found” that he cond nt come vp with 


them, be was to cruize in the Suundings, as before directed. 
: plaint 


ws 7 
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plaint of ſome merchants, CarthiGing that Sir Thomas Hardy 
had not chaſed the fix ſail of French men of war, a court- 
martial was ordered to examine his conduct therein. This court 
kaving fifted every circutnſtance of this affair, and heard the 
principal officers of the {quadron upon their oaths, declared 
their opinion to be; that Sir Thomas Hardy had complied wich 
his royal highneſs the lord high-admiral's orders; both with 
regard to the chaſing tlie enemy; and alſo the protecting the 
trade; and accordingly, the court did acquit the ſaid Sir Tho- 
mas Hardy from the charge brought againſt him. There never 
was, perhaps, a more juſt ſentence than this, or pronounced 
upon fuller evidence, and yet Sir Thomas Hardy had his con- 
duct canvaſſed afterwards in every plate where it was poſſible 

to call it in queſtion ; which, in ſpite of all the prejudices that 
prevailed at that time, turned very much to his advantage; for 
he not only eſcaped all cenſure, but continued to be employed, 


than he could have done by barely ine the fleet, if no 
ſuch accident had happened d. 

Towards the latter end of April, a large fleet of ſhips bound 
for Portugal, and the Weſt-Indies, and making in all a fleet of 
fifty-five ſail; had a convoy appointed them, conſiſting of three 
men of war, the Royal Oak, of 76 guns, Captain Baron 


d The preſident of this copncil of war was Sir john Leake, knight, vice-ad: 
miral of the white. It was held on board her majeſty's ſhip the Albemarle, Oc- 
tober 10, 107, in Portſmouth harbour; and the captains who, with the prefi: 
dent, ſigned, his acquittal, were, Hovenden Walker, Heary Lumley, Stephen 
Martin, T. Meads, Henry Gore, Charles Stewart, J. paul. After this, the pro- 
teedings were laid befote the queen in council, where all was heard over again; 
but nothing appeared which could any way impeach the honour of Sir Themas 
Hardy, or the officets who acquitted him; however, to oblige the merchaurs, the 
ſentence was tranſmitted to the admiralty, and there it was examined before his 
royal highneſs the lord | high-admiral, and the following flag- 'ficers, Admiral 
C:urchill, Sir Stafford Fairborne, Sir John Leake, Sir George Byng, Sir John 
Norris, and Sir James Wiſhart, who all approved the ſentence of the courts 
martial, and gave their opinion under their hands. One would have imagined, 
that here the thing muſt have ended, but it did not; for as ſoon as the houſe of 
commons ſat, a motion was made, that Sir Thomas Hardy ſhould attend ; which 
he did, and gave ſo clear an account of his conduct, that the very members who 
kad promiſed to ſupport the complaint, deſired ic might be diſmiſſed. 


. Wylde 


and acquired greater honour from the clearing up this charge, 
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Wylde commander and commodore; the Grafton of 46 gin 
Captain Edward Acton; the Hampton-Court of 50 guns, Cap: 
tain George Clements. They failed on the firſt of May from 
the Downs, and fell in, on the ſecond, with the Dunkirk ſqua- 


dron, commanded by M. Forbin, conſiſting of ten men of war, 


a frigate, and four privateers: The commodore drew five gf 
the ſtouteſt merchant-ſhips into the line, and fought bravely 
two hours and a half; but then, Captain Acton being killed, 
and his ſhip taken, and the Hampron-Court ſoon ſharing the 
ſame fate, after having ſunk the Saliſbury, then in the hands 
of the French, by her fide; the commodore thought proper 
to ſhift for himſelf as well as he could, which it was not very 
eaſy for him to do, as he was immediately attacked by three of 
the largeſt French men of. war, and had eleven feet water in 
his hold. He diſengaged himſelf, notwithſtanding, and with 
great difficulty ran on ſhore near Dungeneſſe, from whence he 
ſoon got off, and brought his ſhip into the Downs. But, while 
the men of war were thus engaged, the lighteſt of the enemies 
frigates, and their privateers, took one and twenty of our mer- 
chant-ſhips, and carried them, with the two mer of war, into 


Dunkirk. ; 


The moſt extraordinary thing that happened in this engage: 
ment was the conduct of a mid ſhipman, on board the Hamp- 
ton-Court, who, while the enemy were employed in plunder: 
ing the ſhip, conveyed Captain Clements, who was mortally 
wounded in the belly, into the long-boat, into which him- 
ſelf and ſeven of the ſailors crept through the port-holes, 
and concealed themſelves, as well as they could, under the 
thouls. "The enemy, in the mean time, driving with the flood, 
when they thought themſelves at a ſufficient diſtance, they fell 


to their oars, arid had the good fortune to get into Rye har- 


bour on the third of May. This affair made a very great 
noiſe, the merchants affirming, that there was time enough 


for the admiralty to have acquainted Commodore Wylde, 


— 


that the Dunkirk ſquadron was at ſea, which, in all pro- 


see the Lond. Gaz. No. 4329. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tome wl. 
F. 653, 654 | ; | "SS 


2 he | | bability, 


* * 
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babllity, might have enabled hin to have eſcaped this misfor 


4. 
3 French, neconiting to their uſual A maynified this 
ſucceſs of theirs exceſſively; for they aſſerted, that beſides the 
three men of war, there was a frigate of forty guns ſent to 
ſtrengthen the convoy, and that the fleet of merchantmen 
conſiſted of fourſcore fail; of which they took twenty-two, and 
made 1206 prifoners. In Forbin's memoirs, we have ſome 
very extraordinary circumſtances j ſuch as, that he engaged the 


truth: and all that can be faid in excuſe of the French relation 
is, that M. Forvia nern the * for the com- 


modore. 

All the French en Knee, u the juſtice to own, 
that our captains behaved extremely well; arid that their victory 
coſt them very dear. The French king, as ſoon as he had ad- 
vice of this engagement, promoted M. Forbin to the rank of 
chef d'eſcadre, and gave him likewiſe the title of count ©, which 
he ſoon after merited by an extraordinary — * which 
we are next to give an account. 


4 Theſe facts depend upon the repreſentations made by the merchants to par- 
liament, in the enſuing ſeſſion, and the anſwer to that repreſentation,” by the 
council of the lord high-admiral, in his royal highnefs's name. It is, I think, 
not a little improbable, that the admiralty ſhould have any treacherous deſign ; 
but there is nothing more; likely, thau that ſome under officers of that board, 
might ſend copies of letters; orders for convoys; and ſuch like papers, at the 
hazard of their neeks; as the very ſame year Gregg did from the ſectetary's 
office, for which he 9 0 pea and people uy * an his 
maſter. 

© Hiſtoire militaire, tome v. p. 68. P. Daniel, p- 244. Forbin's e 
In ſome of theſe relations; the number of priſoners is computed at 1 to, and 
the value of the prizes at 5,000,000 livres, that is about $30,000 l. ſterling ; 
which is a little incredible; conſidering: they took ſo few ſhips ; but; as the French 
had nothing to eonſole them for their mighty loſſes, but theſe little advantages 
at fea, we need got at all wonder, GI OT RE e 


them, 


, 
* 


commodore himſelf, and killed him with a muſket-ſhot through 
a port-hole, while he was giving his orders ſword in hand, 
between decks, and afterwards made himſelf maſter of his 
ſhipz in which, as we have ſeen, there is not one word of 


The Ruſſia fleet being this year very numerous, and very 
richly laden, Sir Benjamin Ayloffe being then governor, and 


Vor. III. 1 1 | | : 8 ; ſome | 
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ſome other principal merchants, applied themſelves to the ©? 


Kildine, ory the coaſt of Lapland; on the 1 Itch of July ; and 


of; but the French accounts are clearer, though a little * 


miralty, in order to know what convoy they might expect, and 
particularly took notice of the apprehenſions they were under, 
from the Dunkirk ſquadron ; they were told, that they mould 
have one fourth, and two fifth rates, with which they were 
very much diſſatisfied. To make them in ſome meaſure eaſy, 
Sir William Whetſtone had' orders to convoy them beyond the 
iſlands of Shetland f. Accordingly the fleet, conſiſting of about 
fifty merchantmen, ſailed, and were actually convoyed, as far 
as his inſtructions directed, by Admiral Whetſtone, who le 
them about three weeks before they were taken, to proceed on 
their voyage, under their proper convoy. 

Sometime after Captain Haddock, who commanded, made x 
ſignal of his ſeeing eleven ſail of the enemies ſhips, which ſome 
of the fleet not regarding, but truſting to their good failing, 
fifteen of them fell into the enemies hand, off the iſland of 


the reſt of: the fleet, conſiſting. of about forty ſhips, with their 
convoy of three men of war, by the favour of a hard gale, and 
2 thick fog, got into Archangel . The accounts we: have of 
this affair are remarkably dark and embarraſſed, which were 
calculated, probably, to juſtify the conduct of the prince's 
council, and Admiral Whetſtone, who were: much complained 


gerated.. 


* 


t London Gazette, No 4357. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii: p. n. 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xliii. p. 330. 

One Captain Nenyon maſter, commander of the ſhip Nenyon and Benjamin, 
made oath before the houſe of lords, that, on or about the gth-of July, 170%, his 
ſhip, with eleven or twelve others, were unfortunately taken in their Wwyage to 
Archangel, bythe Chevalier Forbin's ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven French ſhips of 
war; that his ſhip was the firſt taken, and he was immediately carried on board 
Forbin, who demanded of him what number of ſhips* for convoy the Eagliſh, 
bound for Archangel, had with them. He anſwered, twelve fail: to which 
Forbin replied, he ſpake what was falſe'; for there were only three ſhips of way, 
convoy to the Engliſh fleet: Forbin then declaring, that he knew Admiral Whet- 
None, with his ſquadron, came no farther than the iſle of Shetland, and them 
returned back again, This made a great noiſe, and the more ſo, becauſe Admiral 
Whetſtone was a man not beloved, and people were very deſirous of fixing an 
imputation upon him, in order to get him laid aſide; but it does not appeats Gs 
in this inſtance they carried their point. | 

According 


. 
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According to them, M. Forbin failed again from Dunkirk, 
on the laſt of May, with the ſame ſquadron; and on the 14th 
of July, perceiving the Engliſh fleet, he immediately fell in 
with them, took nineteen fail z but being too far from any port 
of France, to think of carrying them in with ſafety, he firſt 
unloaded, and then burnt them. In the memoirs which go un- 
Jer his name, the matter is carried fl farther ; for he aſſerts, 
that he took twenty, of which he burnt fifteen: that, after- 
wards, he took four more, and when they got inte the har- 
bour of Kildine, he likewiſe took four, and burnt eighteen; 
but he agrees, that ſoon after he deſtroyed all his prizes, and 
computes the value of the om he cows er to 1,200,000 
livres. 
ſuſpect there is fome confuſion and miſtake in theſe ac- 
counts, becauſe I find, that on the firſt of Auguſt following, 
he deſtroyed the Dutch homeward-bound fleet from Archan- 
gel; and as Father Daniel computes the ſhips taken and burnt, 
in both enterprizes, at forty ſail, I am inclined to think him 
nearer the truth than any of the reſt b. On the return of the 
Dunkirk ſquadron, Count Forbin received orders to join that 
which had been fitted out from Breſt, under the command of 


M. du Guai 3 which he accordingly did, on the 8th 5 | 


October. 

In the latter end of Auguſt, there was a great fleet SY 
for Liſbon, having on board proviſions, military ſtores, and 
upwards of a thouſand horſes, for the king of Portugal's ſer- 
vice. 'The merchants were extremely uneaſy on the head of a 
convoy. They obſerved, that fo many ſhips had been taken 
in performing the voyage to Portugal, that it not only affected 
the commerce, but the reputation of this kingdom, and obliged 
the Portugueſe to ſend their orders for corn, even againſt their 
will, into Holland; for this reaſon, they earneſtly inſiſted, that 


a Hiſtoire militaire, tome v. p. . P. Daniel, p. 245. During the whole 


war, the maritime powers ſuffcred exceſſively, in the Baltic, where, almoſt every 
year, the Dunkirk ſquadron made many prizes ; and this, at laſt, determined the 


Dutch to keep a conſtant force in thoſe ſeas, as long as the weather, would permit, 
rightly judging, that no expence could be too great for the protection of their 


trade, and n their reputation as a maritime poncr. 
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might effectually ſecure ſo great a fleet, (for there were no 


other hands for the two laſt years l. 


not ſail till the gth of October, and on the 1oth, they fell in 


enough for popular clamour, 


ſuch a convoy might be given them, upon this occaſion, * 


fewer than one hundred and thirty merchantmen), and t 
recover our credit at Liſbon; and, in conſequence of it, our 
corn trade, which had been in a great meaſure diverted i into 


— ww — I ww 


Theſe repreſentations were by no means pleating to the ad. 
miralty, where Admiral Churchill, the duke of Marlborough, 
brother, commonly expreſſed the ſenſe of his royal highneſss 
council, and thereby drew on himſelf the merchants diſpleaſure 
in the higheſt degree. He told them, upon this occaſion, that 
they ſhould be furniſhed with as ſpeedy and as ſtrong a convoy 
as could poſſibly be provided for them; yet it ſo fell out, that 
it was the 24th of September before this convoy was ready to 
ſail. It conſiſted of the Cumberland, Captain Richard Eg. 
wards, of eighty guns; the Devonſhire, of the ſame force ; 
the Royal Oak, of ſeventy-ſix z the Cheſter and Ruby, each * 
fifty guns. But, to ſay the truth, the Cheſter and Ruby were, 
properly ſpeaking, the convoy; for the other three ſhips were 
only to ſee the ſhips fifty leagues beyond Scilly. The fleet did 


1 


with the joint fleet of Count Forbin and M. du Guai Trouin, 
off the Lizard *, 


The French were at leaſt twelve ſail of une · of. battle ſhips. 
The convoy diſpoſed themſelves in a line, and thereby gave the 
merchant-ſhips an opportunity of eſcaping. M. du Guai at- 
tacked the Cumberland, about twelve at noon, and with the 
aſſiſtance of two other ſhips, after an obſtinate diſpute, carried 
her; the Devonſhire defended herſelf, for a long time, againſt 
ſeven, and till evening againſt ſive French ſhips ; but then, by 
ſome accident, which will remain for ever unknown, took fire, 
and blew up; two only, out of nine hundred men, eſcaped; 
the Royal Oak made a vigorous reſiſtance, and having ſet the 
French ſhip which attacked her, nd was commanded bg * 8 


i Hiſtory of Teri, for the year 1707, p. 43s. At this ack hes dv 
were at open war with the admiralty ; and as ſome admirals were diſliked, and 
ſome of his royal highneſs's council r —_— there W * * 


Ex Mercure hiſtorique et plriqus tome xliii. p. $56, 357. 


Aearnois, 


* 
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Bearnols, on fire, e the count de 
forbin took the Cheſter, and meſſieurs de Courſerat and de 
veſmond took the Ruby. As for the Liſbon fleet, they very 
orudently ſaved themſelves during the engagement; but the 
French made a prodigious boaſting of the men of war they bad 
1 though the diſpute was fo very unequal, gent wind 
ſecuring the merchants at their own/expetice'}, 

It is certain, that misfortunes ike theſe are great enough in 
themſelves z and, therefore, there is no need of 
them, either at the tame they happen, or in ſuch works as are 
written on ſubjects which oblige their authors to tranſmit ac- 
counts of them to poſterity. Yet, ſomething of this ſort there 
ſcems to be, in the following paſſage from Biſhop Burnet n, 
which I tranſcribe in his own words, and at large, that 1 may 
not be ſufpected of partiality. A convoy of five ſhips: of the 
« line of battle, was ſent to Portugal, to guard a great fleet of 
« merchanteſhips, and they were ordered to fail, as if it had 
been by concert, at a time when a ſquadron from Dunkirk 
« had joined another from Breſt, and lay in the way waiting 
« for them. Some advertiſements were brought to the admi- 
« ralty of this conjunction; but they were not believed. When 
« the French ſet upon them, the convoy did their part very 
« oallantly, though the enemy were three to one; one of the 
« ſhips was blown up, three of them were taken, ſo that only 
one of them eſcaped, much ſhattered. But they had fought 
« ſo long, that moſt of the merchant-men had time to get 


| See the hiffory of Europe, for the year 1705. Columna roſtrata, i p. 163. 
Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 373. London Gazette, No 4380, 
Alſo No 4381, where, in an article from Liſbon, dated Mober -u. N. 8. it is 


 faid, „% Twenty. fail of Britiſh merchautmen are already in this port, and as 


many more appear coming in at the bar, all belonging to the fleet under the 
4 late convoy of Commodore Edwards, they attribute their ſafety to the bravery 
Hof their'conyoy, and particularly of the Devonſhire, which maintained a run- 
ning fight, againſt fiye-men of war, till che duſſ of the evening, by favour of 
** which, moſt of the tranſports and trading ſhips made their eſcape. There are 
N dready come in about fix hundred of ns horſe _— for as ſervice of his 
ec Portugueſe majeſty," INF | 
e of ova dimen, ol ip, Wh "Ik. ing * 


en. 


* 


* 


happened on the tenth, before noon; ſo that any intelligence 
could be given to the admiralty, of the junction of the French 


off the long ſand, of two frigates, which proved to be the 


and as ſoon as the captain of the Squirrel perceived it, he 


nean, immediately before the laſt war, carried in his prise to 


| and an En gliſh ſailor, who were AC W cloſe 


. conſequently, as impoſſible that our * s ſuſpicion ſhould be right. 
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away, and ſailed on, ne got fafe to 
« Liſbon,” 

In order to demonſtrate the abſolute mjafice of this fi 
Bion, I thall only obſerve, that it appears from all the French 
writers, that the junction of the Dunkirk and Breſt ſquadron 


happened in the afternoon of the cighth ; that the Liſbon fleet 
failed from Plymouth on the ninth, and that the engagement 


{quadrons, time enough to have prevented this unlucky acci- 
dent, is a thing, that to every candid reader, even at this di- 
ſtance of time, muſt appear perfectly incredible a. 

But, in the midſt of ſo many diſcouragements, the nation 
was not altogether deprived of good fortune, even in reſpect to 
theſe little diſputes; for at the very cloſe of the year, Captain 
Haddock, in her majeſty's ſhip the Ludlow-Caſtle, got ſight, 


2 E G o& wa  H3H = a 


Nightingale and Squirrel, formerly her majeſty's ſhips, but 
taken by the French, and now fitted out from Dunkirk, as priva- 
teers, and each of them having as many men as the Ludlow- 
Caſtle. They both lay by, till he came within gun-ſhot of 
them; but then made fail from him before the wind. At ele- 
ven at night, he came up with the Nightingale, and took her, 


crowded fail, and ſtood away. The captain of the Nightingale 
was one Thomas Smith, who had formerly commanded a floop 
in her majeſty's ſervice, and was broke at a court-martial for 
irregular practices: Captain Haddock, who died lately an ad- 
miral, and who commanded the ſquadron in the Mediterra- 


Hull, from whence he thought fit to ſend up all the Engliſh 
who were on board the Nightingale, viz, Captain Thomas 
Smith, who commanded the ſhip; Charles Aiſlaby, lieutenant; . 
Mr. Harwood, who ated as a midſhip-man; an Iriſh prieſt, 


n The marquis Je quiver; Father Daniel, and M. . Forbin, in his digs; 
all agree as to theſe dates ; ſo that it is impoſſible they ſhould be wrong; and its, 


priſoners 


FY 
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priſoners for high-treaſon, and a proſecution, by the attorney - 


, directed againſt them. | 

N the ſame time, arrived the welcome news of our ſuc- 
eſs in Newfoundland, where Captain John Underdown, com- 
mander of her majeſty's {hip the Falkland, having received ad- 
vice on the 25th of July, that the enemy had many ſhips em- 
ploycd in the fiſhery, in ſeveral harbours to the northward, our 
commanders of ſhips, merchants, and inhabitants, petitioned 
him to endeavour the deſtroying of them, and by that means 
to encourage and protect the Britiſh trade in thoſe places. In 
purſuance of which repreſentations, on the 26th of July, Cap- 
tain Underdown fet- fail from St. John's, having taken Major 
Lloyd, who deſired to be employed in the expedition, with 
twenty of his company, on board the Falkland, and twenty 
more of the ſame company, on board the Nonſuch. On the 
27th, they came before Bonavis, and finding there no appear- 
ance of an enemy, the commodore ordered n re 
upon that ſtation, to ſail with him. | 

On the 2d of - Auguſt, they ſtood into the 1 Blanche, 
till they came off Fleur - de- lis harbour. Major Lloyd was im- 
mediately ſent into the harbour in the commodore's pinnace, 
and the lieutenant of the Falkland, in the pinnaee belonging to 
the Nonſuch, in order to make what diſcoveries they were able. 
- They found there were ſeveral ſtages, and other neceſſuries for 
the fiſhery, to which they ſet fire, and afterwards they return- 
ed, without any loſs ſuſtained, on board the men of war. By 
ix the next morning they doubled the cape, and ſaw a ſhip, 
which, upon the briſk exchange of a few ſhot, ſtruck; the 
commodore ſent his boats aboard, and found her to be from 
St. Malo's, carrying about three hundred and ſixty tons, thirty 
guns, and one hundred and ten men, called the Duke of Or- 
kans. In another "9 the bay, named * was ano- 


. © The maldiog Nenn men, is « thing of 6 f 
in time of war; and I very much doubt, whether it is not a falſe kind of pity, 
ever to let them eſcape. This Smith, and one Captain Rigby, who fled fiom 
hence for an infamous crime, did us prodigious miſchief, by their ſerving the 
French during that war 3 and yet, when Rigby was taken, he was ſuffered to get 


| 


: 
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dar iet but the place being rocky, and the water (jj. 
low, it was impoſſible for either the Falkland or Nonſuch u 
come near her j whereupon, the Medway's prize was ordered to 
go as cloſe in as ſhe could, with ſafety and, at the ſame ti 
Captain Carleton, Major Lloyd, and the lieutenant of the Falk. 
land, in boats well manned and armed, were directed to land 
upon the iſland, under which ſhe lay. This was executed with 
fo good effect, that the enemy, after having fired ſeveral broad. 
fides, being no longer able to keep the deck againſt our ſmall 
ſhot from the ſhore, ſtruck. . This ſhip was of the force of 
twenty guns, and fourſcore men, belonging alſs to St. Malo. 
Having here received information, chat about three leagues to 
the northward, in La Couche, there were two ſhips, one of 
thirty-two guns, and the other of twentyaſix, both of St. Mz. 
o; the commodore gave Captain Hughes directions to burn 
the laſt prize, and afterwards to join him at La Couche, Him- 
ſelf in the Falkland, with enen the beſt of 
their way thither. 
The fifth, in the Ares ey. canis i 12 Couche 
2 they found the two ſhips in readineſs for failing; The 
enemy fired ſeveral broadſides at them, which, as ſoon as our 
men of war returned, they ſet their ſhips on fire, and left them, 
going over to the next harbour, called Carouſe, in which; the 
commodore had received intelligence, there were our ſhips, 
He immediately weighed, and ſtood for that harbeur, and 
about eight o'clock at night was joined by the Medway's prize; 
but there being very little wind at 8. W. and much difficulty in 
getting out, it was about ſix the next morning before he got 
off the harbour's mouth. The commodore ſent in his boat, 
| but found the enemy had efcaped, having by the advantage of 
1 X little wind, and the great number of men and boats, cut and 
5 towed out. The Britiſh ſhips ſtood to the northward; and ſaw 
dl | ſeveral veſſels,' to which they gave chace ; about five in the af- 
' ternoon tis comet akey harbour of St. Julian, where they 
diſcovered a ſhip, and having loſt ſight of the veſſels they had 
purſued, ſtood in for the harbour, and came to an anchor in 


1 Sen. lat. « as a wo amchen eren, 8 
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k | | twenty-ſix fathom water. The place where the ſhip was haul- 
1 ed in, being very narrow and ſhoally, the commodore ordered 
the eee prize to go as near as 8 ſhe could. The 

| I | enemy 
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enemy bee guns, but it was not thought fit to attack her 
till the morning. Accordingly, the ſixth of Auguſt, at four 
of the clock, Captain Carleton, Major Lloyd, and Lieutenant 
Eagle, went in, with all their boats well manned and armed, 
and immediately landing, drove the enemy from their poſts, 
who were likewife on ſhore. Our men took their boats, and 
went aboard their ſhip, where they found the enemy had laid 
ſeveral trains of powder, in order to blow her up; which be- 
ing ſeaſonably diſcovered, ſhe was preſerved, and by noon they 
towed her out to ſea. But the Britiſh pilots being unacquaint- 


to go farther to the northward, it was reſolved to fail back to 
Carouſe; and there remain till they were joined by the duke of 
Orleans prize, which was left at Grand Canarie, with a licute- 
nant and ſixty *men, 

In the way to Carouſe 1 0 was age ft to lock i into Petit 
Maiſtre, where they deſtroyed” great numbers of boats and 
ſtages, with vaſt quantities of fiſh and oil; about ſeven at 
night; they came to an anchor in Carouſe harbour, and moor- 
ed. On the 1#tWand 13th it blew a hard gale at 8. W. Ha- 
ving deſtroyed łhe fiſhery-at Petit Maiſtre, and the duke of 
Orleans prize being come to La Couche, on the 14th, by four 
in the morning, they weighed and food out to ſen, taking her 
with them, and ſteered for St. John's harbour, where the 
Falkland and Nonſuch, with che two prizes, arrived the 157th 
of the ſame month, 0 before given the n 8 ow 
orders to fail to Trinity v. 

We ought now, earding: to the method that has been 
generally obſerved, to ſpeak of the proceedings in the Weſt-, 
Indies; but as what was done there this year is ſo ſtrictly 
connected with What happened in the following, that it is 


ne 


Þ The damage the a ere w2s as follows. Two hips CE one 2 of 
39 gurs, and tro then; und another of 40 guns, and 106 men; one ſhip takea 
and burnt, of 49;guns and g men. Two ſhips burnt by the enemy, one of 33, 
end another of 26 guns; 228 fiſhing-boats burnt ; 470 boats and ſhallops, that 
were not employed | in the fiſhery this ſeaſon, burnt 3 23 ſtages uurnt ; 23 train 


es: burut; ; mb quiatals of fiſh U&ſtroyed; 1568 hogſheads of train-oil de- 
roy ed. 


ed with the coaſt, and the commodore thinking it not proper 


ſcarce Rea; to * ng! WE deſtroying! the 27% 2d | 
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cuity of both relations, I ſhall defer ſaying any thing of the 
events that fell out in that part of the world, till I come w 
ſpeak of them in their proper place; that is, after having ac. 
counted for the naval proceedings in the ſucceeding year, 1 
the rather incline to make this ſmall breach in my uſual method, 
becauſe I am under a neceſſity of ſpeaking, more largely than in 
other places, of what was done in parliament this year in re. 
ference to the navy, for this weighty reaſon, vis. that the ſtrid 
inquiries made by both houſes into matters of ſuch conſe. 
quence, not only demonſtrate the vigour of our conſtitution 
at that time, but afford, perhaps, the very beſt precedents 
for reviving ſuch inquiries, - that are to be met with in our 
hiſtory. — «uf wah x thts Hr Brie © SH 

The. firſt parliament of GREAT BriTain met upon the 
234 of October, when the eyes not only of this kingdom, but 
of all Europe, were fixed upon them. The earlieſt thing they 
did was to make choice of John Smith, Eſqz for their ſpeaker; 
and the next, in the Houſe of Commons, was, to vote an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to the queen for her moſt gracious ſpeech 
made to them on the ſixth. of November, to which day they 
had adjourned 9. In the Houſe of Lords it went otherwiſe; in- 


— 1 ft 73 
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ſtead of their ufual addreſs, their lordſhips proceeded to a di- 


rect conſideration of the ſtate of the kingdom, in which very 
warm debates aroſe, in regard to the navy eſpecially. As to 
this, it was affirmed, '* That the lord high-admiral's name was 
« abuſed by ſuch as were entruſted with the management of 
« his authority; that the council of his royal highneſs ſtudied 
* nothing but how to render their places profitable to them- 


e ſelves and their creatures, though at the expence of the na- 


« tion; that it was viſible, their own haughtineſs, together 
*« with the treachery, corruption, and carelefineſs of their de- 
« pendents, were the true ſources of thoſe miſchiefs which be- 
© fe] our merchants, and diſcredited the moſt glorious reign 
&« in the Britiſh annals. But, though reaſon and experience 
* ought to have convinced thefe men of their own incapacity, 
« yet they had, with a brutiſh obſtinacy, perſiſted in the pur. 


a Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 304. Boyer's life of Queen 
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« ſuit of their on meaſures, haughtily rejecting the advice of 
« the merchants, when offered in time, and ſaucily contemn- 
ing their complaints, when ſufferers * the then errors they 
« had predicted e . | 

This ood the Apen of a e in which this 
matter might be reſumed, upon the 19th of December, at 
which her majeſty was preſent. The ſheriffs of London, who 
were Benjamin Green, eſqʒ and Sir Charles Peers, knt, pre- 
ſented a petition, ſigned by two hundred of the moſt eminent 
merchants of the city of London, ſetting forth the great loſſes 
they had lately ſaſtained at ſea, for want of convoys and 
cruizers; and praying, that ſome remedy - might be ſpeedily 
applied, that the trade of * nation 1 not be entirely * 
ſtroyed®. | 

The houſe went as heartily into this matter as the ſufferers 
could defire, and appointed the 26th to hear the merchants fur- 
ther, in a grand committee, where they were permitted to make 
a regular charge, and encouraged to exhibit their evidence. 
In the courſe of this inquiry, it fully appeared to their lord- 
ſhips, that many ſhips of war were not fitted out to ſea, but 
lay in port neglected, and in great decay. That convoys had 
been often flatly denied the merchants, and that, when they 
were promiſed, they were ſq long delayed, that the merchants 
loſt their markets, were put to great charges, and, where they 
had periſhable goods, ſuffered great damage in them. The 
cruizers were not ordered to proper ſtations in the channel; 
and, when convoys were appointed, and ready to put to fea, 
they had not their failing orders ſent them till the enemies pri- 
vateer ſquadrons were laid in their way, and with ſuperior forcc 
F to fall on them; which had often happened. 


7 Burnet's vitae fc en, vol. ii. p. 489. Oldevixon. Angals of 
Queen Anne. Chandler's debates, vol. ii. p. 180—183. 

5 It is eaſy to diſcern, from the ſcope of this petition, and the ſupport it met 
with, that publie ſpirit flouriſhed during this reign. It was not pretended, that 
any teſpect due to the crown ſhould protect ſuch as were bad feryants; or, that 
attacking them, was offending majeſty, It was not faid, that expoſing them re- 
fected on his royal highneſs, or that in a time of war we onght to be filent on 
ſuch ſubjects; but it was ſaid, FR your by gon make. x _ my nud 
we will procare you Juſtice, 4 La | 
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Many advertiſements, by which theſe misfortunes might have 
been prevented, had been offered to the admiralty ; but had 
not only been negleGed by them, but thoſe who offered them 
| had been ill treated for doing it, To carry theſe things as far 
as poſſible, they cauſed an exact report to be drawn of their 
proceedings z ſent it to the admiralty- office z received the beg 
anſwer that could be given from thence; heard the merchants 
by way of reply to this, digeſted the whole into a ſecond re. 
port, and, together with an addreſs ſuitable to à matter of ſuch 
mighty conſequence, laid it before her majeſty, on the firſt of 
March, 1707, and expreſſed themſelves thereupon, 1 in terms it 
would be extremely injurious ta deprive the reader of the plea 
{are of reading, conſidering the ftrit connection it has with the 
ſubje& of this work, the true ſpirit of patriotiſm that appears 


therein, and the excellent example aftorded thereby; and 
therefore I have Pens it at the bottom of the page. Her 


majeſty 


: 


t 1 ſhall cite here only their lordſhips concluſion, afier ſetting forth the grie 
yances complained of by the CREE; 1 anſwer by the admiralty, and the 
merchants replication. 

„May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
© We having thus performed, what we take — 5 to be indifpenſibly 
„ obliged to, cannot doubt but it will be graciouſly accepted by your majeſty, 
«© as coding from molt dutiful ſubjects, who ſincerely wiſh they may never 
have occalion hereafter to make addreſſes to your majeſty, but tocongratula'e 
your ſuccelſcs, or to return humble acknowledgements for che blefings of your 
*« reign, 
We beſeech your Wy to belfeve, that none of your ſubjects do exceed ns 
in true reſpet to bis royal highaeſi the lord high-admiral. * His great perſonal 
„ virtges require it, aad his near relation to your msjeſty makes it our duty. 
** And as we do not mean that any thing in this addreſs hould in the lealt reſſect 
„upon him; fo we are very well aſſured, his royal highneſs will never ſuffer 
other perſons to protet᷑t themſelves under his name, from a juſt purſuit of ſuch 
4% fanlts or neglects, as immediately tend to the n of trade, and the deſtruc- 
tion of Britain. 
« There cannot be à plainer proof, that ſome perſons . 
„„ high-admiral, have made the worſt uſe imaginable of the traſt he honours them 
with, than jo their preſumiag to lay ſuck av anſwer! Ante houſe of * 
„in his name. ' 
For (not to take notice of the many things which in the ſecond equator 
been already laid before your majeſty), throughout the whole papers there 
” in bet the leaſt bopes giveu, that 0 the future any better pens." 
«og 
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ajeſty receiyed this addreſs very graciouſly, and promiſed to 
pay all the regard thereto, that the nature of the thing, and 
the reſpect due to the advice ol the 9 council of her 


kingdoms deſeryed. | 

The houſe of commons alſo went into a . committee, 
on the affairs of the navy, of which Sir Richard Onſlow wag 
chairman ; they heard with great attention all the merchants 
had to ſay, and carefully examined all the evidence they could 
produce; and though there were ſome people who endeavour. 
ed to ſtop the mouths ol the merchants, when they ran out in- 
to invidious characters of thoſe officers by whom they thought 
themſelves wronged, yet the majority of the houſe were in- 
clined to hear their ſentiments, and encouraged them to go on. 
Both lords and commons concurred in'carrying to the throne, 
fuch complaints as appeared to be well founded; and with this 
view their lordſhips, on the 7th of Nb, addreſſed the 
queen to lay aſide et path ; and on the 26th of the ſame 


mom 


* of the wels on the contrary, the whole er Re eons, 
« tended, for expoſing the complaints of the merchants, rather than pitying 
« their lofſes, We are ſure, nothing can be more remote from the goodneſs and 
« compaſſion-of the lord-high-admiral's temper, and the tender hoy a he has 
« always ſhewn for your majeſty's ſub jects. | 

„% May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

© It $a moſt undoubted maxim, that the honour, ſceurity, and wealth of this 
„kingdom, does depend upon the protection and enconragement of trade, and 
« the improving, and right managing its naval ſtrength. Other nations, who 
% were formerly great and powerful at ſea, have, by negligence and miſmanage» 
ment, loſt their trade, aud have ſeen their maritime power entirely ' ruined. 
© Therefore, we do, in the moſt carneſt manner, beſeech your majeſty, that the ſea- 
« affairs may always be your firſt, and moſt peculiar care, We humbly hope, that 
it ſhall be your maſeſty's chief and conſtant inſtruction to all who ſhall have the 
© honour to be employed in your councils, and in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
© that they be continually intent and watchful in what concerns the trade and 
fleet; and that every one of them may be made to know, it is his particular 
charge to take care that the ſeamen be encouraged, the trade protected, diſcips 
** line reſtored, and a new „ ſpiric and eur put into the whole mn of 
* the navy,” 

u The honfe of lords, in their addreſs, refined her mojeſty, that a ent 
had been lodged before them, by Mr. Thomas Wood, in behalf of himſelf 
ad divers other Jamaica merchants, againſt Captain William Ker, late com- 
wonder of "a ſquadron of her majeſty's ſhips at that ifland, for refuſing to grant 
2 for their ſhips to the * coaſt of America ; and in particular, that 

the 
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month, the houſe of commons preſented an addreſs of wn eka 
_ > the ſame + N 


” 


* . 


the ſaid Mr. Thomas Wood had offered to ths faid Captain Ker, the fum of fr 
hundred pounds as a gratvity, if he would order one of her majeſty's then of 
war, under his command, to go as convoy to the Neptune ſlacp, aud Martha 
galley, loaden with woollen and other goods of her majeſty's ſubjects. That the 
ſaid Captain Ker, -at that time, ſeemed pleaſed with the propoſal, and ſaid, the 
Windſor ſhould be the ſhip ;. and ordered Mr. Wood t& make what difpatch he 
could in getting the galley and floop ready, On which encouragement; he got 
them ready to ſail, and bought three hundred negroes to put on board them, and 
then acquainted Captain Ker therewith, and with the great charge he was at ia 
maintaining the negroes, and his fear of ſickneſs, Captain Ker then ſaid, he 
feared he cauld not ſpare'a man of war; but the next day ſent Mr. Tudor Tie. 
vor, captain of the Windſor, to acquaint Mr. Wood, „that Captain Ker ſaid, be 
thought Mr. Wood could not have offered leſs than two thouſand, or at leaſt fif- 
teen hundred pounds. Whereupon Mr. Wood delared, the ſum was fo great, 
that the trade could not bear it, and ſo the floop and galley proceeded on the voy- 
age without convoy; and in their return the ſloop, loaded with great wealth, be- 
ing purſued by French privateers, and having no convoy, and erowding too much 
ſail to get from the enemy, was unhappily overſet and loſt. The ſaid Mr. Tho- 
mas Wood alſo made another cömplaint, that upon a further application to the 
ſaid Mr. Ker, for a convoy for three loops, bound for the ſaid Spaniſh couſts, 
he promiſed to give the Experiment man of war, commanded by Captain Bowler, 
as a convoy; for which they ſaid Mr. Wood agreed to give eight hundred pounds, 
four hundred pounds, part whereof, was paid the ſaid Bowler, and the other 
four hundred pounds was made payable by note to one Mr. Herbert, for the uſe 
of Mr. Ker, which note was ſent in a letter to Mr. Ker, and by bim put into 
Mr. Herbert's hands. And, beſides that, as a farther encouragement far allow- 
ing the ſaid convoy, Mr. Ker had an adventure of fiſteen hundred pounds in the 
ſaid loops, without "advancing any money. To this complaint Mr, Ker put in 
his anſwer, and both parties were fully heard by themſelves, and their witneſſes; 
and upon the whole matter, the houſe came to this following reſolution ; “ That 
* the ſaid complaint of the ſaid Mr. Wood, againſt the ſaid Captain Ker, as well 
% in relation to the Neptune and. Martha galley, as alſo in relation to the 
* other three ſloops, that went under the convoy of the Experiment man of war, 
& hath been fully made out, and proved to the ſatisfaction of this houſe.” 
The queen gave only a general anſwer to this a did not ſay poſitively 
that ſhe would comply with it, 


5” 


w On the 26th of February, upon tbe report of Sir Richard Onſlow, from the 


committee of the whole houſe, the commons came to three reſolutions againſt 
Commodore Ker; to which they added a fourth, viz. * That an humble ad- 
«© dreſs be preſented to her majeſty, laying before her the ſaid reſolutions, and 


« humbly deſiring, that her majeſty will be pleaſed not to empley the fald 


„ .Captdin Ker in her majeſty's ſervice for the future.” This addreſs having been 


preſented to the Wan u * eſter ber wat declared, . ſhe would, com- 
ply with it. ns 
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Theſe warm proceedings had a proper effect; they convinced 
ach as ſat at the admiralty-board, that it was dangerous to 
treat Britiſh merchants with contempt ;; as, on the other hand, 
it taught the officers to know, that having frientls at the board, 
or being tried where no evidence could reach them, would 
not always ſeeure them from puniſhment . On the com- 
plaint of the merchants, however, againſt Sir Thomas Hardy, 
though proſecuted with great heat, both houſes concurred to 
vindicate him, which was ſufficient to encourage the officers 
of the navy to do their duty; ſince; where they could” prove 
they had done this, it was moſt clear, they ran no hazard; 
but, if purſued n e come off m_ repu- 
tation Y, "0669 "ut 1 

As the ſeaſon for ation Was now dts on, the lord high 
admiral made the en 1e * n 


— 


* Upon 1 ade about chis time; of the lol of e . 
ſiace the beginning of this war, it was found, that the loſs the French had ſu 
teined in their ſhipping, far exceeded that of Great Britain, ſince we bad only 
thirty men of war taken, or deſtroyed, and one thouſaad one hundred forty-ſix 
merchant-ſhips taken, of which three hundred wereretaken, Whereas, we had 
either taken or deſtroyed, eighty of their ſhips of war, and taken or burat. one 
thouſand three hundred forty-ſix of theig-merchantwen,-including thoſe deſtroyed 
in the Weſt-Indies. By way of ſupplement to this liſt, it may not be amiſs to 
take notice, that it appeared from the lord hi b-admiral's anſwer to the report 
of the houſe of peers, there were one hundred y-five of the enemy's priva- 
tcers taken, as alſa the re-c#ptures by her majeſty's ſhips of war, from the ath 
of May, 1702, to the 1ſt of December, 1305, were one hundred twenty-eight 3 
which amounted, by appraiſement, to above the ſum of 82,975 L and the ww 
eaptures by privatcers, within that time, to 38;054 I. both which ſunis amount to 
121 0 l. excluſive of cuſtoms. | 

! Upon a complaint te the houſe of lords, of, a maſter of a Canary ſkip, 
that Sir Thomas Hardy had refuſed to convoy him from Plymouth, their lord- 
tips ordered Sir Thomas to attend the houſe, who directed bim to attend the 
committee, The latter took occaſion to examine likewiſe the papers relating 
to his trial; and after they had read them, the next day Sir Thomas Hardy, 
with two merchants, aud the maſter. of the Canary ſhip, were called in before 
their lordſhips; Sit Thomas having ſhewed his orders, to warrant his refuſal 
of convoy, he was ordered to withdraw; and ſoon after Captain Philips, deputy- 
uſtier of the black- rod, came out to Sir Thomas, and told him, that their lord- 
fps found, he had fully juſtified himſelf, and done his duty in cvery reſpett 3 


and therefore, that *. was diſcharged * any Selur attendauee * that 
committee. 


585 
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clared admiral of the white, and admiral and n 
Thief of her majeſty's fleet; Sir George Byng, admiral of m 
blae; Sir John Jennings, -vice-admiral of the red ; Sir Joly 
Norris, vice-admiral of the white; the Lord Durſley, vice 
miral of the blue; Sir Edward Whitaker, rear-admiral of th 
red ; and John Baker, eſq; rear- admiral of the white *. Som 
Alterations were likewiſe made in his royal highneſe's council 
An act paſſed for regulating convoys, and cruizers; and i 
Further term of fourteen years and a half was granted to the 
EFaſt-Indla company, in conſideration of their advancing 
15200, 00 1. for the public ſervice, there being granted in the 
whole, for the year 1708; no leſs than 5,983,657 l. 17 8.44 
a ſupply unheard of in former times, and for a great part of 
which we ſtand indebted to this day. Of this, upwards dt 
2;300j006 1, were intetided for the ſervice of the fleet, and 
great things were expected, eſpecially ſince all parts of the 
iſland ſeemed heartily united in one intereſt; and the carrying 
on the war, humbling France, and exalting the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, were every where conſidered as the great objects of out 
care d; as being he . to the welfare of the na- 
tion 

But, before our projetts were nba adjuſted, the 
French actually played off one of theirs; Which put us into 
great confuſion, and had like to have had much worſe conſe; 
quences, This was the attempt upon Scotland, in favour of 
the chevaller de St. George; 5 which was the Nomme de Guerre 
they were pleaſed to give the n whom the N ſoon at- 


'® London — No 4408. The complete ven of beer. for ae, 
P. 5. 
1 Henry Saint John, eſq; afterwards Lord Viſcotint Bolingbroke, having re- 
ſigned the office of fecretary of war, Robert Walpole, '&fq; afterwards karl of 
Orford, and then one of the pritice's council, ſaceceded him; and in the month 
of April following, the earl of Weemys, a nobleman of Scotland, and Sir John 
Leake, wert added to his royal highneſs's council, in order to oblige both na- 
tions. Pointer's W Ns aun, vol. ii. p. r. nen vol, u. p. 
400. 
d Burnet's 1 bine of his 'own times, vol. li. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 
gtuarts, vol. ii. p. 396, Boyer's life of Queen TI Ione? Chandler's debates, | 
_ * | | 
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diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Pretender. The deſign 

{aid to have been carried on with great lecrecy 3 but this muſt 

e underſtood only of the French court; for it was ſuiiciently 

nown, and talked of in Scotland, long before it was under- 

iken 4. 1 do not think, that fo idle an expedition demands, in 

work of this nature, a very critical explanation, and there- 
fore I ſhall content. myſeif with ſaying, that it ought to be 

reckoned amongſt the number of thoſe affronts, of which the 

French have never been ſparing to this nation, and was chiefly 
deſigned to ſhew how much, in ſpite of all the power of the 
allies, Lewis XIV. was able to alarm and diſtract us. 

The. troops intended for this attempt were about eleven or 
twelve battalions, under the command of the marquis de Gace, 
afterwards ſtyled the marſhal de Montignon. The fleet conſiſt- 
ed of but eight men of war, which was commanded by the 
count de Forbin, who is ſaid to have diſliked the delign, be- 
cauſe, very probably, he knew the hottom of it ; for it is very | 
tertain the French never intended to land, and refuſed the 
chevalier to ſet hin on ſhore, though he vod have gone with 
his own ſervants. The true ſcheme of the French king was, 
to create a diterſion, and, if poſſible, raiſe a rebellion in Scot- 
land, that, by means of trials and executions, the queen and 
her miniſtry; might be ſufficiently embarraſied at home, and 
have the leſs leiſure to proſecute their views abroad ; and, from 
theſe motives, he ordered his miniſters in all foreign courts to 
talk in very magnificent terms, of the ſuccours he gave to the 
king of England, as he thought fit to call him, that, on the 
rebound, they might make the louder noiſe in Britain, and 
iaduce us to believe our danger the greater, and more inevita- 
ble ©, 

In this reſpect, the French -olitics had their effect; for, on 


General Cadogan - Rug over an en diſcloſing the whole 
| | j 


e See the" e in the tesa Gitetts; No 4476, as alfo the queen's 
; fpeech to both houſes, March rith, 1707-5. in the G.z:tre, No 4418, 

| d Burnet's hiſtory of bis dn times, vol. ii. p. 499. Aan, $ Wen of. the 
Store's, Vol. i. p. 40. yer te (f. Queen Anne. 

© Qriney hiſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tome v. p 478. Lamberti, tome v. 
p. 1. Memoires de Forbin, which appears irom this part of them to be ſpuri- 
ons. b 


Vor. III. e „ . deſign, 
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deſign, the queen, by Mr. Secretary Boyle, acquainted the 
houſe of commons therewith, on the fourth of March, aud 
received a very loyal addreſs from them, as well as from the 
lords f; but the apprehenſions expreſſed here, and in Holland, 
had fuch an effect upon the monied intereſt, that it occaſioned 


a prodigious run upon the bank, and diſturbed our foreign re. 
mittances ſo much, that all thinking people were at this time 


convinced of the great riſk a nation runs, that engages in 2 


foreign war, while heavily loaded with debts at home. Our 
public ſecurities fell ſurpriſingly, and things would have fallen 
into downright confuſion, if the fright had not been quickly 
over. 

This was owing to the care of the admiralty, who, with 
remarkable diligence, fitted out a fleet of twenty-four men of 
wars, with which Sir George Byng and Lord Durſley failed 
for the French coaſt, on the 27th of February, without dimi- 
niſhing the convoy of the Liſbon fleet z which, when we had 
time to conſider it, appeared prodigious, and fufficiently con- 
vinced the French, that a real invaſion was not at all their bu- 
ſineſs b. On Sir George Byng's anchoring before Gravelin, 
the French officers latd aſide their embarkation; but, upon ex- 
preſs orders from court, were obliged to reſume it, and on the 
Guth of March actually failed out of mme but being ta- 


f The complete binory of Europe for 1768, p. 124. Boyer's life of Queen 
Anne, p. 324. 


8 Burnet's hiftory of his own times, vol. ii. p. go.  Bayer's life of Queen 
Anne, p. 326. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xliv. p. 333; 

h The run-npon the bank ſo much alarmed the exchequer, that all ways and 
means poflible were concerted to put an immediate ſtop to it; in order to which, 
the lord high-treaſurer not only allowed fix, inſtead of three per cent. for all the 
money circulating by their bills, but alſo ſupplied them with large ſums of mo- 
ney out of his private fortune, as the dukes of Marlborough, Newcaſtle, Somer- 
ſet, and other noblemen alſo did; which, with the calling in of twenty per cent. 
upon their capital, brought all things right again ſooner than it could have been 
expccted. On the zh o March the houſe of commons came to a reſolution; 
that whoever deſigucdly endeavonted to deſtroy, or leſſen the public credit, eſpe- 
eially at a time when the kingdom was threatened with an invafion, was guilty 


of a high crime and mitdemcanor, and was an Ga: By to her majeſty and her 
kingdoms: 


r. 
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xen ſhort by contrary winds, came to an anchor till the eighth, 
and then continued their voyage for Scotland. 

Sir George Byng purſued them with a fleet of forty ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips, He afterwards detach- 
ed Rear-admiral Baker, with a ſmall ſquadron, to convoy the 
troops that were ſent from Oſtend, and proſecuted his expedi- 
tion with the reſt xk. On the 13th of March, the French were 
diſcovered in the Frith of Edinburgh, where they made ſig- 
nals, but to no purpoſe, and then ſteered a N. E. courſe, as if 
they intended to have gone to St. Andrews. Sir George Byng 
followed them, and took the Saliſbury, an Engliſh prize, then 
in their ſervice, with ſeveral perſons of quality on board; and 
finding it was altogether impoſſible to come up with the enemy, 
he returned with the fleet to Leith, wher « he continued till he 
received advice of Count Forbin's getting back to Dunkirk, and 
then proceeded to the Downs, purſuant to the orders he re- 
ccived from the miniſtry, from whence he ſoon came to Lon- 
don, where he was moſt graciouſly received by the queen his 
ſovereign, and by his royal highneſs Prince N ad of Den- 
mark l. 

One would have imagined, that this apparent ſucceſs muſt 
have ſatisfied every body; and that, after defeating fo extraor- 

dinary a ſcheme, as at that time this was allowed to be, and 
reſtoring public credit, as it were, in an inſtant, there ſhould 
bare been an univerſal tribute of applauſe paid to the admiral, 

by all degrees of people. Yet, this was ſo far from rating. 
out, that Sir George Byng had ſcarce ſet his foot in London, 
before it was whiſpered, that the parliament would inquire 
SL! 


i Olamixon's hiſtory of the had vol. H. The complete hiſtory of f Furore 
for 1708, p. 130. See the Marſhal Matignon's letter to Monſieur Obamillard, 
the ſecretary of ſtate, dated Dunkirk, April 9th, in Lomberti, tome v. p. 24. 
* Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 00. Sce the L Ganerte, 
No 4418. | 
| The Saliſbury prize was a vety conſiderable thing, if we cop ſider the nu - 
ber of perſons taken on board. For, befides Lord Griffin, Lord Clermunt, 
Charles Middleton, and Francis Wauchope, eſquires, who had all followed the 
fortunes of King James z there were likewiſe ſeveral land and ſea-officers in the 
French ſervice, of very great diſtinction, five companies of the regiment of 
Bearn, and all the ſhip's company, EY of 300 men. London Gazette, N9 
$42% 
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into his conduct; which took riſe from a very' fooliſh perſia. 
ſion, that having once had fight of the enemy's fleet, be 


n 
' might, if he pleaſed, have taken a ſhip as well as the 83. n 
liſbury v. tl 

The truth of the matter was, that the French having amuſed h 

the Jacobites in Scotland, with a propoſal about beſieging the 9 
caſtle of Edinburgh, Sir George Byng was particularly inſtruc. I 

ed to uſe all means for preventing that, by hindering the c 
French from landing in the neighbourhood. This be effectu- } 

ally did, and, by doing it, anſwered the principal ent for which t 

he was ſent, But the ſame malicious people, who firlt props. t 
gated this ſtory, invented alſo another, vis. that Sir George 

was hindered from taking the French fleet, by his ſhips being ; t 
foul z which actual“, produced an inquiry in the houſe of com- 0 


mons, and an addreſs to the queen, to direct, that an account 
might be laid before them of the number of ſhips that went 
on the expedition with Sir George Byng, and when the ſame 
were cleaned v. That done, they reſolved the thanks of the 
houſe ſhould be given to the prince, as lord bigh-admiral, for 
his great care in ſo expeditiouſly ſetting forth ſo great a num- 
ber of ſhips, whereby the fleet under Sir George Byng was 
enabled, ſo happily, to prevent the intended invaſion. _ 
This was a very wiſe and well-concerted meaſure, ſince it 
fully ſatisfied the world of the falſhood of thoſe reports, and 
at the ſame time gave great ſatisfaction to the queen, and her 
royal conſort, the prince of Denwark, who had both teſtified 
an unuſual concern in relation to the report of the houſe of 
lords, which they conceived affected his royal highneſs's cha- 
racter, as lord high-admiral z and therefore, to give this weſ⸗ 
{age of thanks a "better grace, and make it more acceptable, 


the utmoſt care was taken in the choicy ot thoſe who were ap- 
e to carry it o. 


Thus 


m Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stu irts, vol. ii. p 40). Royer”s, life of Queen 

Anne, p. 331. The complete hiſtory of Europe four 1708, p- 174. | 
u Chandler's debate 8 vol. iii, p. 95. 

© The names of ttic perſons appointed to cabry his royal LAs che meſ⸗ 

ſage, were, Sir Richard Onflow, Mr. Secretary Beyle, Mr. Compton, Mr. Sco- 

bel, Colonel vierly, Lojd W il. em Paulet, the carl of Hcr:ferd, Mr, Heyſham, 
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Thus ended this affair of the invaſion, which made ſo much 
nolſe at that time, and which has been banded down. in ſo ma- 
ny different lights to poſterity. An affair, indeed, which ſpeaks 
the true policy of France, and ſhews how artfully ſhe can ſerve 
her own ends, and with.how great readineſs ſhe betrays, and 
gives up to deſtruction, ſuch as are ſimple enough to truſt her. 
But, through the wiſdom of the Britiſh miniſtry, joined to the 
cunning of ſome of the nobility of Scotland, who were taken 
into cuſtody upon this occaſion, and who, it is generally 
thought, gave ſuch lights as enabled the government to take 
theſe effectual methods, the latter part of the French ſcheme 
proved as abortive as the firſt ; all the priſoners being ſoon af- 
ter ſet at liberty, and every thing being done to ſatisfy and 
quiet the people of that country ?, | 

The great point the miniſtry had in view this year was, to 
put the affairs of his Catholic majeſty into better order, and, to 
repair, as far as it was poſſible, the many unlucky conſequences 
of the fatal battle of Almanza. Sir John Leake, who com- 
manded the grand fleet, was ſo early at ſea, that on the 27th of 
March he arrived at Liſbon ; having, in his way thither, ſeen 
the merchant ſhips bound to Virginia, and the Canaries, with 
their reſpective convoys, well into the ſea, and taken care for 
the ſecurity of others deſigned to the ports of Portugal . Here 
he found the ſhips that had been left with Captain Hickes, which 
were fourteen of the third rate, beſides ſmall frigates, and bomb 
veſſels; and at a council of war it was reſolved, that, as ſoon 
35 the tranſports were ready to receive the horſe on board, the 
fleet ſhould proceed to Vado, and that ſuch of the ſhips of war 
as could not be got ready by that time, ſhould follow to Barce- 


Admiral Churchill, Mr. Rrotnley, Sir ai an Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Sir David Dalrymple, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Mortiſon, 
Mr. Brewer, Sir John Swinton, Sir John Erſkine, Mr. —_ Mr. Cockburne, 
Sir John Holland, and Mr. Wortley. - 

Þ lt is evident from the French writers, that they are as much divided in their 
ſentiments, aud conſequently as much in the dark as we. Marſhal Matignon's 
jetter ſhews plainly, it was, on the fide of France, a mete temporary diverſion. 
Thoſe ho were ſuſpected to have invited it were e aud the perſons em 
b-rked, were the dupes of friends and foes. 


4 gurchet's naval hiſtory, p. 749. Burket's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. : 
Pp. 50+ _ London Gazeue, No $414, alſo No 4424. 1 | 
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lona, where there would be orders left how they ſhould farther 
proceed. But, as for the Dutch ſhips, they were all ſeparated 
in bad weather, between England and Liſbon. It was alfo de. 
termined, at the deſire of the king of Portugal, to appoint the 
Warſpight, Rupert, and Triton, to cruize off the Tercera, 
or Azores iſlands, for the ſecurity of his majeſty's fleet expeg. 
ed from Brazil; nor was there any care omitted to guard the 
Streights mouth, leſt otherwiſe our trade ſhould ſuffer by the 
enemies cruizers or privateers*. The procuring tranſport ſhips, 
and putting them in a condition for receiving the horle, took up 
a conſiderable time; but, on the 23d of April, the admiral was 
ready to fail with as many as could carry fifteen hundred, with 
one ſecond rate, twelve third rates, two fourths, a fire-ſhip, 
bomb-veſſels, c. together with twelve ſhips of the line of bat- 
tle of the ſtates-general; and, upon advice from Colonel Elliot, 
governor of Gibraltar, and from other hands, that ſome French 
ſhips of war were ſeen cruizing off the Streights mouth; one 
third, and one- fourth rate, and another of the Dutch ſhips of 
war, were appointed to ſtrengthen thoſe before ordered to ply 
up and down in that ſtation “. 
The admiral ſailed from the river of Liſbon on the 28th of 
April, and, in his paſſage up the Streights, he, on the r1th of 
May, being about twelve leagues from Alicant, had fight of ſe- 
veral veſſels, which he took for fiſhing-boats. But he had a 
better account of them the next day; for having detached be- 
fore ſome light frigates from Barcelona, to give notice of the 
approach of his fleet, one of them had the good luck to take a 


* 


r Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 349. Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 4 3. The em- 
plete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 187, 188, London Gazctre, Ne 4428. 
s There was an abſolute neceſſity of (ending ſo ſcrong a flect to the relief of 
the king of Spain, for without it he muſt have been obliged to quit that king» 
dom. The enemy had no lefs than three armies in the field, under the command 
of the duke of Orleans, the duke of Noailles, and the marquis de Bay; while 
King Charles was in a manner ſhut up in his city of Barcelona, and had ne hopes 
of his being delivered, but by our flcets tranſporting the German troops that 
lay ready for his ſervice in Italy, Yet, very ſoon after the arrival of Sir John 
Leake in theſe ſeas, his affairs began to change their aſpect, and he-had a conſide- 
rable army in the field, under the command of that conſummate officer Caynt 
Staremberg. Burchet, Burnet, e annals of ' Queen Anne. Hompine 

hiſtory of Europe, for 1708. | 
French 
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r;ench frigate of twenty-four guns, and thereby obtained an 


account of the convoy that was expected. Upon this, the cap- 


tains of our frigates made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for inter- 
cepting them *. The next day, the French convoy appeared in 
fight, conſiſting of three men of war, one of forty-four, ano- 


ther of forty, and the third of thirty-two guns, with ninety 


ſettees and tartanes laden with wheat, barley, and oil, for the 
uſe of the duke of Orleans's army, and bound for Peniſcola, 


near the mouth of the Ebro. The Britiſh frigates bore down 


immediately upon the enemy's men of war, and theſe abandon- 
ing their barks, and endeavouring to make their eſcape, came 
in view of the confederate fleet, which, ſeeing ſeven men of 


war, concluded they were enemies, and thereupon the admiral 


made a ſignal to give them chace. But as the great ſhips could 


not follow them near the coaſt, the French made their eſcape _ 
in the night. The vice-admiral of the white, who failed on the 


left with his diviſion, perceiving the barks near the coaſt, ſent. 


his long-boats, and ſmall ſhips, and took ſeveral of them u. 


The next morning they ſaw ſome of them diſperſed, which 
were likewiſe ſecured by the long-boats: and ſome barks of 
Catalonia, coming out of their harbours at the ſame time, to 
have a ſhare in the booty; ſixty-nine of them were taken, and 
the reſt diſperſed v. | | 

On the 15th of May the admiral arrived at Barcelona, where 
he was joined by ſeveral of our ſhips, and complimented by the 


t Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 750. London Ginette. No 4435. Mercure hi- 


ſtorique et politique Annee, 1708, tome xliv. p. 670, 673 
u gurchet's naval hiſtory, p. 750. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, 
p. 188. London Gazette, No 4447, as alſo No 4453. Authors differ as to the 
number taken, as do the gazettes likewiſe. r | 

This might have proved an affair very conſiderable in its conſequences, if the 
duke of Orleans, who commanded the army cf King Philip, had not been one 
of the firſt generals of the age; but he foreſceing that this accident might happen, 
had provided againſt it, by ordering a great quantity of oats and beans, which 
had been laid up for the uſe of the cavalry, to be employed in making bread, till 
his army could be better ſupplicd. This capture, however, proved of the utmoſt 
ſervice to King Charles, as it enabled his army, after it was once formed, to take 
the field ſome weeks ſooner than it could otherwiſe have done; and the readineſs 
with which the admiral cauſed the cargoes of his prizes to be ſent to the king's 


magazines, ſufficiently proves the public ſpirit of 8ir John Leake, and the great 
coucern he had for this ſervice, . 


king 
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king of Spain, on his late ſucceſs; his Catholic majeſty took 
this opportunity of deſiring a ſquadron might be left under his 
direction at Barcelona, while the fleet croſſed to Italy, to bring 
over the reinforcements he expected, and the queen of Spain, 
who, it yas thought, was by this time arrived at Genoa, He 
ſignified alſo his defire, that the proviſions lately taken might 
be laid up in his magazines, which were but indifferently fur. 
niſhed ; that care might be taken for reducing Sardinia as foon 
as poſſibhle, and that, whenever the fervice would permit, ſuch 
diſpoſitions might be made, as would contribute to the conqueſt 
of Sicily, which kingdom he judged might be recovered by the 
forces that were then I Can THI and the care of the 
then viceroy of Naples. 
As to the proviſious, the admiral ordered they ſhould be dif. 
poſed of as the king required; but with reſpect to his other 
demands, the admiral thought it neceffary to call a council of 
war, to determine which ſhould be executed, ſince it appeared 
abſolutely impracticable to undertake them all. At this council 
were preſent, beſides himſelf, Sir John Norris, Sir Edward 
Whitaker, Sir Thomas Hardy, and two of the Engliſh captains; 
as alſo Baron Waſſenaer, and two of the Dutch *. It was there, 
after mature deliberation, determined to leave with the king 
two third rates, one fourth, and one fifth rate of ours, and two 
ſhips of the ſtates-general, and with' the reſt of the fleet, to 
proceed forthwith to the port of Vado, in order to the tranſ- 
porting the horſe and foot from thence to Barcelona, as allo her 
majeſty the queen of Spain, if ſhe ſhould be ready when the 
fleet arrived ?, 


r 
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* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 151. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, 
p. 304. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xlv. p. 9. 

7 The great reaſon that bis Catholic mzjeſty was ſo deſirous of haviog a ht: 
dren to cruize on the coaſt of Catalonia, was the spprebenſions be was then un- 
der, that the French would attempt to ſend a new convoy of proviſions. from 
Provence and Languedoc, into Spain. Beſides, during the abſence of the fleet, 
his affairs were in ſuch a digreſſed condition, that it was abſolutely neee ſſary he 
ſnould have always a ns val foree in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, to ſecure his 
perſon, in caſe of any unfereſeen accident; and theſe were the reaſons that de- 
termined the admiral, and the council of war, to comply with his get 1 
queſts, to the utmoſt of their power. 
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The admiral ſailed in purſuance of this reſolution, and on the 
2gth of May ſafely anchored before Vado; but finding nothing 
in readineſs, he lent Sir Thomas Hardy to wait on the queen of 
Spain at Milan; where he arrived the 18th of June, and was re- 
ceived with all poſſible marks of reſpect and eſteem *. Upon 
his preſſing inſtances, her majeſty | conſented to ſet out imme- 
diately for Genoaz where ſhe arrived on the firſt of July, ems 
barked on the ſecond; and arrived happily. at Mataro on the 
1 th“. | | 

Alder having cofuladied the e with all imaginable re- 
ſpect, to Barcelona, the admiral thought next of the reduction 
of Sardiniaz which he performed almoſt as ſoon as he arrived: 
He appeared before Cagliari on the firſt of Auguſt, and having 
ſummoned it; the marquis of Jamaica, who commanded. there 
for King Philip; declared His reſolution of holding out to the 
lait extremity. - Upon this, the admiral ordered the place to be 
bombarded-all that night, and the next morning major-general 
Wills landed about 1800 men, and made the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions for attacking the city ; but the Spaniſh governor, believ- 
ing himſelf now at the, laſt extremity, ſaved them any further 
trouble by coming to a ſpeedy capitulation d. The reduction of 
this iſland was of equal advantage to the common cauſe, and 
to that of King Charles; for it gave great ſecurity to our navi- 
gation, and enabled his Catholic majeſty to ſupply himſelf from 
thence, as oſten as he had occaſion, with corn and other pro- 
viſions e. | 
. The 
2 Oldniiton's kiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. l. p. 414. The complete hiſtory 
of Europe, for 1708, p. 247. London Gezette, No 4453, 4457. 4460. 


tle to fix the Spaniards. firmly to the king her huſband's intereſt ; it was reſolv- 
td the year before, to fix upon 2 wife for King Charles, and accordingly, the 
princeſs Eliſabeth Chriſtiana of Wolfenbottle was choſen. She lived many years 
after her huſband, and was mother to the empreſs queen of Hungary. Before 
her marriage, her imperial majeſty was a Proteſtant, nor did ſhe change her re- 


might hope for ſalvation in the church of Rome. 

b Burchet's naval. hiſtory, p. 752. Burnet's hiſtory of his 100 times, vol. ii, 
p. $12. London Gazette, No. 4479. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 
xiv. p. 328, 44, 483. 2 ; 

© This iſland lies to the north of Cor ſica, from which it is divided by a (mall 
and ſhallow arm of the ſea. It has on the eaſt, the ſea of Sicily; an the weſt 
Vol. III. . B b ; ths 


As it was certainly known, that King Philip's c:nfost contributed not a lit- 


izion, till ſhe had adviſed + with the Lutheran clergy, who declared, that ſhe 
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The admiral had ſcarce completed the conquelt of this iflana 
before his affiſtance was required for the reducing another; and 
therefore ſailing from Cagliari the 18th of Auguſt, he arrived 
before Port Mahon on the 25th; but not finding Heatenane. 
general Stanhope, (afterwards earl Stanhope, and ſecretary of 
ttate), he ſent two ſhips of the third rate to Majorca, to haſten 
the embarkation of thoſe which were to be furniſhed from that 
iſland, Theſe returned the 1ſt of September with ſome ſettees, 
laden with military ſtores for the army; nor was it more than 
two days, before the Milford, and three Dutch ſhips of war, 
arrived with the lieutenant-general, being followed by five third 
rates, convoy to fifteen tranſports, that had on board them the 
land forces; whereupon a council of war was held of the ſez 
officers, and it was reſolved, that the ſhips which' were to re- 
turn to Great Britain, ſhould leave behind them, to aſſiſt in the 
attempt, all the marines, above the middle complement of each 
of them, and that the ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch, defign- 
ed to be continned abroad with Sir Edward Whitaker, ſhould 
remain at Port Mahon, to aſſiſt with their marines and ſeamen 
in the reduction of that place, fo long as the lieutenant-general 
Mould deſire it; due regard being had to the ſeaſon of the year, 
the time their proviſions might laſt, and the tranſporting from 
Naples to Barcelona, four thouſand of the emperor's troops for 
the ſervice of his Catholic majeſty. It was alſo reſolved; that 
the Engliſh ſhips ſhould ſpare the forces as much bread as they 
could, and both they and the Dutch all their cannon-ſhot, ex- 
cept what might be neceflary for their own defence; and that, 
when every thing ſhould be landed, which was neceſſary for the 
fiege, the admiral ſhould proceed to England, with one ſecond 
rate, and fix thirds of ours, and eight Dutch ſhips of the line; but 
ſome time after this, he fent home two Engliſh and two Dutch 
{hips of war, with the empty tranſports of both nations, in or- 


the Mediterranean; on the ſouth, the eoaſt of Afric, from which it is not diſtant 
above fifty leagues. It is divided into two parts by the rivers Credo and Lirſo, 
and is extremely frui ful in corn, oil, honey, and all the neceſſaries of lite. As 
ſoon as the Engiiſh fleet appeared, the clergy declared unavimouſly for K ng 
Charles ; and the admiral had the ſatisfaction of ſecing the new viceroy be car» 
| ried over, eſtabliſhed in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his government in the ſpace f 
 n week, and without the lofs of ſo much as a man. The reader will nd the ca. 
pitulation at large, ia the complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p 267. 


Jer to their being diſcharged. The ſiege was carried on with 
ſuch vigour, that, by the end of October, the place ſurrender- 
ed, and the garriſon, conſiſting of about a thouſand men, 
marched out, and were afterwards tranſported on board our 
veſſels, ſome to France, and others to Spain, according to the 
articles of the capitulation 9. 

Before this conqueſt of Port Mahon, Fort Fornelle, which, 
had beneath it a harbour little leſs conſiderable, though leſs 
known than Port Mahon, had ſubmitted to the obedience of 
King Charles. This ſervice was owing to Captain Butler, and 
Captain Fairborne, who battered that fort, with the two ſhips 
under their command, till they obliged it to ſurrender, The 
place was naturally ſtrong, and was, beſides, tolerably fortified; 
haying four baſtions, and twelve pieces of braſs cannon; yet, 
it coſt but four hours time, and the loſs of fix men killed, and 
twelve wounded. They found in the garriſon, a hundred can- 
non, three thauſand barrels of powder, and all things neceſſary 
for a good defence. 

Some little time after, the general ſont a detachment of about 
a hundred Spaniards, with three hundred or more of the mar- 


on the weſt fide thereof, Sir Edward Whitaker deſpatched 
two ſhips of war, thither z which place put them to no great 
trouble, for the garriſon, immediately ſurrendering, were made 
priſoners of war, conſiſting of a hundred French, and as many 
Spaniards. Being thus poſſeſſed of this important iſland, we 
had thereby the advantage of an excellent harbour, which, du- 
ring the war, was excgedingly uſeful to us in the cleaning and 
refitting ſuch of our ſhips as were employed in the Mediterra- 
nean; and not only magazines of ſtores were lodged there for 
that ee but ſuch officers appointed to reſide on the place, 


d The troops under the command of General Stanbepe, conſiſted of no more 
than two thouſand fix hundred men, which were landed at Port M hon on the 


days after it ſurrendered ; about fifty men were killed 2nd wounded in the ſiege, 
and among the former, Captain Stanhope of the Milford, brother to the gene- 
ral, a young gentleman of great hopes, and who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf re- 
m.rkably upon this o:cifhon, Barchet's naval hiſtory, p. 753- Burnet's hiſtory 
oF his own times, vol. ii. p. 512. Mercure hiſtorique et policiqur, tome xlv. p. 


373, 488. 
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quis Pifaro's regiment, to Citadella, the chief town of the ifland 


14th of October: They were not able to batter the place till the 28th, ard two 


22K — 


command of Lord Durſley, afterwards Earl 1 4 and for 


imaginable paias were taken to make the Britiſh nation ſenſible thereof, by giving 


1708. p. 312, London Gazette, No 4481 


we obſerved, ſailed under the command of Sir John Leake for 


"TOs N et pra. tome xl. p. 531. 
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as were judged N and a vaſt Expence ſaved thereby to 
the nation e. 


But it is now time we ſhould return to the Have: which, as 


England, the ſixth of September. His excellency, on his ar. 
rival at Gibraltar, being there informed, that four French men 
of war had taken ſome of our merchant-ſhips, running, as they 
called it, without convoy, near cape Spartel, and carried them 
into Cadiz; he thought proper to leave a ſmall ſquadron, con- 
ſiſting of two third rates, one fourth, and a fifth, to cruize in 
that ſtation, in order to prevent ſuch accidents for the future, 
and then purſued his voyage to England, where he arrived 
ſafely at St. Helens, on the 19th of October f, having met in 
the Soundings with the ſquadron cruizing there under the 


ſome time at the head of the admiralty. 


1 
© The reduction of the iſland of Minorca was ſo conſiderable a ſervice, that all 


an exact relation of that whole proceeding in the gazette z and after General Stan- 
hope had tranſmitted an account of the conqueſt of the whole iſland, the earl af 


Sunderland, then principal ſecretary of * wrote the following letter to his 
OOO upon * ſubj- *. 


7 % 


« SIR, 


« I received on Monday the favour of yours of the = n N. S. 
© by Captzin Moyſer, with the welcome news of your taking Port Mahon ; ; 
„ which though it came atthe ſame time as the news of the taking of Liſle, yet 
* was not at all leſſened by it; every body looking upon our being in poſlcflion 
* of Port Mahon, as of the laſt conſequence to the carrying on the war in 
«* Spain ; ; beſides, the other advantages, it we are wiſe, we may reap from it, 
© both in war and peace. I cannot expreſs to you the ſenſe the queen, and eve; 'F 
«© body here, have of your zeal and conduct in this affair, to which this very 
important ſueceſs is ſo much owing, 1 heartily condole with, yon for the loſs 
© of your brother, which, indeed, is a public loſs to us all, he was fo deſerving 
« a young man, I muſt not omit telling you, the queen does entirely approve 
« of your leaving an Engliſh garriſon in Port Mahon, for the reaſons you men- 
tion, though ſome of them mult be kept ſecret. Her majeſty doth approve 
* alſo of the governor you have named, ” &c. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 753- 
Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 350, 351. The com plete hiſtory of Europe for 


f Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 753. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i. 
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' Sir Edward Whitaker had now the ſole command of the 
ſquadron left for the Mediterranean ſervice, and was conſe- 
quently expoſed to all the difficulties which uſually happen to 
officers under different orders. On one fide, he was bound to 
regulate his conduct by the inſtructions left him by Sir John 
Leake; on the other, he was continually ſolicited by King 
Charles, to undertake this or that expedition for his ſervice. 
The chief thing the imperial court had at this time in view, 
was, the reduction of the ifland of Sicily, an enterpriſe not to 
be undertaken, but in conjunction with our fleet; and, as it 
afterwards proved, not then neither; for when Sir Edward had 
diſpoſed every thing in the beſt manner poſſible, for the ſup- 
porting this deſign; the viceroy of Naples declared there were 
ſuch diſcontents in that kingdom, as would not allow him to 
ſend any troops from thence; but, if Sir Edward Whitaker 
would furniſh him with a ſmall ſquadron, he was ready to un- 
dertake the reduction of the places on the coaſt of "Tuſcany, 
which belonged to the crown of Spain s. | 

In compliance with this requeſt, the Defiance, and the York, 
with the Terrible bomb- veſſel, were ſent into the road of Piom- 
binoz but the Germans, as uſual, were ſo backward in their 
preparations, that it was neceſſary to continue a month longer 
in thoſe ſeas, to very little purpoſe, at leaſt with reſpect to ei- 
ther of the deſigns before- mentioned; but, in regard to a diſ- 
pute that then ſubſiſted between his holineſs and the imperial 
court, and which had almoſt riſen into a war, it had a better 
effect; for our chaſing ſome of the pope's gallies, and threa- 
tening to bombard Civita Vecchia, contributed not a little to 
bring down the pontiff's haughty ſtomach, and inclined him 
to an accommodation upon terms acceptable to the imperial 
court. | e | 

All this time, Sir Edward Whitaker himſelf was at Leghorn, 
attending the motions of the German troops, where he un- 
expectedly received a letter from King Charles III. of a very 
extraordinary nature. His majeſty acquainted him therein, that 
the enemy had not only beſieged the city of Denia, in Valencia, 


8 BurcHex's naval hiſtory, p. 754. Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 350. The 
comflicte hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 313. P 
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but had threatened alſo to attack Alicant, in which they were 
to be lupported by a French fleet of fifteen ſhips of the line. 
For theſe reaſons, and to prevent his being ſurrounded in Ca. 
talonia, his majeſty earneſtly entreated him not to paſs. the 
Streights, as by Sir Jobn Leake's inſtructions he was required 
to do, but to remain upon the coaſt of Spain; aſſuring him, if 
he did otherwiſe, he would charge upon him all the misfor. 
tunes that might happen to his affairs. General Stanhope alſo 
wrote much to the ſame purpoſe; upon which it was reſolved, 
in a council of war, to proceed immediately to Vado, to take 
on board there a reinforcement of German foot, for the ſervice 
of King Charles, and then fail directly for Barcelona bd. 
In purſuance of this defign, Sir Edward Whitaker left Leg. 
horn on the 27th of November, and having executed it very 
ſucceſsfully, arrived ſafely at Barcelona. There the king ac- 
quainted him by letter, that, according to what had been agreed 
on, at a council of war held in his royal preſence, the moſt 
\ conſiderable ſervice the ſquadron under his command could do, 
at that juncture, was to return to Italy, and convoy the troops 
from thence deſigned for Catalonia; but withal, recommended 
to him not only the convoying the tranſports with corn from 
Majorca, and their being afterwards ſent to Sardinia for a fur- 
ther ſupply, and far horſes to mount their cavalry, but that, 
when he ſhould. be on the coaſt of Italy, he would appoint 
ſuch ſhips as Cardinal Grimani might deſire, to ſecure the paſ- 


ſage of the Pharo of Melſina, which mln cudducd to the 


u The affairs of King Philip bas to proſper, afier d the battle of a 
z2, on all ßdes. The duke of Orleans commanded the beſt part of the year, 
and after making himſelf maſter of Tortoſa, had certainly carried his conqueſts 
farther, if che French court had not thonght fit to recal him; the reaſons of 
which extraordinary ſtep have been ſ-mewhat differently reported. Tt is, on the 
one hard, alledged, that the princeſs of Urſins, who at that time entircly go- 
verned King Philip, tell into a correſpondence with the enemies of the duke of 
Orleans at the French court, and by a multitude of intrignes, rendered him 
odions to bis uncle, Lewis XIV. On the other hand, It is as confidently affirm- 
ed, that his royal highneſs held a ſecret correſpandence with the allies, and had 
actually formed a project for ſupplanting King Philip, Whatever his political 
ſchemes might be, he certainly ſhewed himſelf an able general, ſince, by keeping 
Count Starenberg employed in Catalonia, he gave the Chevalier d Aye time 
to gonquer and ſecure the kingdom of Valencis. Ga 2 
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more ſpeedy br rin of n that were oe at 
Rome. 


Hereupon it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhips ſhould EU 
directly to Majorca, and convoy the tranſports to Barcelona, 
and from thence to Cagliari, as ſoon as they ſhould be unladen, 
while the reſt of the ſquadron made the beſt of their way to 
Leghorn, where arriving, they met with very bad weather; 
but had advice, that matters were accommodated at Rome, the 
pope having owned Charles III. King of Spain; and from the 
marquis de Prie, that three thouſand effective men ſhould be 
ready to embark at Naples, as ſoon as they arrived there l. 
Theſe negociations took up the remaining part of the winter, 
and therefore, here we are to put an end to our account of Sir 
Edward Whitaker's ſquadron, the proceedings of which we 
ſhall reſume, when we come to ſpeak of the naval tranſactions 
of the enſuing year. 

The ſquadron appointed to 'cruize in the Soundings was 
commanded this year by Lord Durſley, who was very fortunate - 
in protecting our trade, but not altogether ſo happy in chaſing 
the French ſhips that appeared from time to time upon our 
coaſt, which was entirely owing to the foulnefs of his ſhips, 
and to the cleanneſs of theirs. In the middle of the ſummer, 
a reſolution was taken, to make a deſcent on, or at leaſt to 
alarm, the coaſt of France; and Sir George Byng as admiral, 
and Lord Durſley as vice-admiral of the blue, were appointed 
to command the fleet deſtined for that purpoſe, and Lieutenant- 
general Erle had the command of the land- forces. Many 
things were given out with relation to this expedition, the true 


! The pope had all along ſhewn.a great inclination. to favour the French in 
tereſt, and the emperor having differed-with him about their temporal rights, 
the pope began to raiſe troops, and to behave as if he int.ndcd to diſpute the 
point after the manner of ſovereigns ; but the German troops entering the eccle- 
f:1ſtical ſtate, . and living there at diſcretion, and the Engliſh fleet threatening his 
caſts, he was conſtrained, much againſt his will, and after ſtuggling againſt it to 
the utmoſt of his power, to acknowledge King Charles, and to ſubmit, in every 


ſcv-ral of the fortreſſes on the coaſt of Tuſcany were reduced by the counter. ance 
of our floet ; and ſomething, probably, had been attempted in Sicily, but that 
King Philip ſeut over thither Count Mahoni, an experienced officer, with a ſea- 
ſonable reinforcement of three-thouſand men, | 

|  defign 


other reſpect, to the terms preſcribed by the emperor. About the tame time, 


on board which were intended for the deſcent, ſailed from 


- 29th, they ſtood over to the coaſt of Picardy; as well to alarm 


next day in the bay of Boulogne, where they made a feint 


Eſtaples. 


Ith, they ſtood over again to the coaſt of England, and, 


the 11th in the bay of La Hogue. The 12th, it was deſigned 
to have landed the troops; but, upon viewing the coaſt, they 


they altered their courſe, and lay before Cherbourg, but found 


but the men growing ſickly, and proviſions falling ſhort, Sir 
George Byng returned to Spithead on the 289th x. 
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deſign of which was diſturbing the French, naval armaments on 
their coaſts, and obliging the French court to march. great bg: 
dies of men to protect their maritime towns, | which neceflarily 


occaſioned the diminiſhing of their army in Flanders. On 15 
27th of July, the fleet, with the tranſ ports, having the troops 


Spithead, and came the next day to an anchor off Deal. The 


as to amuſe the enemy, and to be ready for further orders, 
The 1ſt of Auguſt, the fleet failed again, and anchored the 


of landing their troops; the 3d, they ſtood in pretty nigh 
the ſhore, to obſerve the condition of the enemy. The 4th 
they. weighed ; but Aran again about noon in the bay of 


Here a 4 of troops were actually landed ; but the 
project on ſhore, which this deſcent was to have countenanced, 
being by this time laid aſide, an expreſs brought new orders 
from England, upon which the troops were re-embarked, The 


being joined by ſeveral more tranſports in Dover road, ed 


foùnd ſo many of the enemy's forces brought together, to op- 
poſe a deſcent, and ſo many forts and batteries on ſhore, that 
it was judged impracticable. The 14th, the fleet failed again 
to the weſtward ; but, the wind coming about the next dap, 


no proſ pect of doing any thing there. 'The ſame day, the Lord 
Durſley, in the Oxford, with fix other men of war, and fri- 
gates, ſailed to the weſtward, to cruize in the Soundings. The 
17th, the reſt of the fleet returned to the bay of La Hogue; 


* 85 When 


k Mr. Secretary Burebet takes not the leaſt 1 of this expedition though 
we have a very large account of it in the Gazettes, No 4458, 4459, 4460, 
4461, Cc. The French hiſtorians, likewiſe; magnify the great advantage they 
obtained by repelling this invaſion. After thus alarming the French cpaſt, 


and creating the _ inexpreſſible trouble, the duke of Marlberough deſired, 
that 
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"wa the ſquadron under Lord Durſley had been vieualled 
and refitted at Plymouth, he ſailed from thence on the 28th 
of September, with five: ſhips of war, and was joined the next 
day by the Hampſhire, which had taken a ſmall French privateer. 
His lordſhip took another himſelf, of twenty-four guns, be- 
longing to St. Malo, which had done a great deal of miſclilef. 
On the 7th of November his lordſhip returned to Plymouth, 
and ſoon after the Hampſhire brought in a privateer of 16 guns, 
and a rich merchant- man bound to the Weſt-Indies; the Sa- 
liſbury likewiſe brought in two prizes, and, through the great 
vigilance of this noble commander, the whole, coaſt was very 

thoroughly protected. In the middle of December, his lord- 
ſhip having cleaned his ſhip, put to fea again with his Ye 
and, on the agth ſaw. two ſhips which chaſed him; but when 
they came near, they bore away, and then his lordſhip returns 
ed the compliment, by chaſing them with all the, ſail he could 
make, and at laſt came within gun-ſhot, when their commander 
lightened them by throwing many things overboard, and ſo 
they eſcaped; which gave great concern to his lordſhip, the 
one being a ſixty, the other a fifty- gun ſhip: ſo that, after a ſhort 
cruize, he returned with his {ſquadron to Plymouth, without 
being able to make any other prize-than a Þ reach fiſhing-veſſel 
from the banks of Newfoundland. 

This indefatigable diligence of his lordſhip, thongh it was 
not attended with any extraordinary ſucceſs, gave great ſatisfac- 
tion to the merchants, as it hindered. the French privateers 
from venturing near our coaſts, as they had done for many 
years before, to the ĩnexpreſſible damage of our trade, as well 
as to the prejudice of our reputation as a maritime power. 
It was, therefore, juſtly reſolved, to give his lordſhip an ex- 
. traordinary mark of her majeſty's favour, by promoting him to 
the rank of vice-admiral of the white; and though this was 
eine remeded by * death of his royal highnels the bod. 


— 


that this bats of troops EI be landed at ohe e was 3 per- 
formed on the twenty-third of september, at ſo critical juntture, hat it fs N 


thought, if they. had not ur: ved as Gy did, the cg of Liſle e-uld fcarce have 
been taken. ; L PE 
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high-admiral, yet it took place in the ſpring of the del 
Year |. 

Before we part with this ſubject, in order to account, as we 


have promifed to do, for what happened this year in the Weſt. 


Indies, it is requiſite to ſpeak of the paſſage of the queen of 
Portugal on board our fleet to Liſbon. Her majeſty was ſtyled, 
before her marriage, the Arch-dutcheſs Mary-Anne of Auſtria, 
daughter to the emperor Leopold, and ſiſter to the emperot 
Joſeph. This marriage was thought to be highly advantageous 
to the common cauſe, and was therefore very grateful to our 
court, who readily offered to fend her majeſty to Liſbon, on 


doard a Britiſh ſquadron. In the beginning of the month of 


September ſhe ſet out for Holland, where Rear-admiral Baker 
attended, with a ſmall ſquadron, to bring her over a; which 
he accordingly did on the 25th of that month, and landed her 
at Portſmouth, where ſhe ſtaid ſome days at the houſe of Tho- 
mas Ridge, eſq; and the queen, being then at Windſor, ſent 
inſtantly the duke of Grafton to compliment her majeſty on 
her part, as his royal highneſs the Prince of Denmark did the 
Lord Delaware n. On the fixth of October, about three in the 
afternoon, the quecn of Portugal went on board the Royal 
Anne, where her majeſty was received by Sir George Byng, 
and, on her going off, the governor ſaluted her with all the 
cannon of the place; and the next morning, at ſeven o'clock, 
the fleet weighed and put to fea, when all the cannon of the 
town were again diſcharged. 


Sir George Byng proceeded with a fair wind, and, aw a 


quick and eaſy paſſage, brought her majeſty ſafely into the river 


of Liſbon, on the 16th of the ſame month, The king, with 


| What I have here advanced, Is on all hands allowed, and even by Biſtop 
Burnet himſelf, who confeſſes, that much greater care was taken of our trade,” 
and the French privateers were more eſſectually reſtrained, than in any year fine 
the war began. Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 720. Burnet, Oldmixon, complete 
hiſtory of Europe for the year 1708. * of Quern Anne. Columna been, 
p. 288. 


m Boyer's hiſtory of Queen Anne, p. 384. Mercure hiſtorique et t politique, 


tome xlv. p. 306. London Gazette, No 4466, 4469. 


a Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 313. Boyer's liſe of Queen 
Anne, p. 364. Mercure nee. et politique, tome lv. Pe 2 5 er 
G.zette, NO . | 257 

foverd 
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greral magnificent barges, went on board the Royal Anne to 
welcome the queen; and, returning from thence, their majeſties 
landed at the bridge of the palace, under a magnificent trium- 
phal arch, from whence they proceeded through a vaſt crowd 
of people to the royal chapel, where they received the nuptial 
benediction, and heard Te Deum ſang, His majeſty conducted 
the queen to her apartment, and they ſupped in public with 
the infantas. There were great rejoicings upon this occaſion, 
and fire-works and illuminations for three nights together. 
The queen having generouſly expreſſed her great ſatisfaction as 
to the entertainment ſhe had received during her ſtay in Eng- 
land, pndoubtedly the king was very liberal in his magnificent 
preſents to the admiral and others that conducted her. The 
arrival of the queen was attended with ſome other circumſtane 
ces, which increaſed the joy of the people; for, on the 12th, 
four ſhips from Brazil came into the river, and reported, that 
the reſt of that ſo long expected fleet were, near the coaſt o, 
Several other ſhips came in afterwards, ſo that, out of — 
a hundred ſail, there were but thirty or forty wanting, which 
were detained by contrary winds. 'The cargo was rich, and 
there was a good quantity of gold in ſpecie aboard ?. 

Sir George, the very next day after his arrival, had intelli- 
gence, that ſome French ſhips of conſiderable force had been 
ſeen upon the coaſt, which were ſuppoſed to be waiting for the 
reſt of the homeward-bound Brazil fleet. Upon this, he im- 
mediately ſailed in queſt of them, though without fucceſs, exe 


9 The complete hiftory of Europe for 108, p. 313. London Gazette, No. 
4478, 4484, 448). This fleet is ſaid to have been the richeſt that ever arrived 
in the river of Liſbon, as we have remarked in the text, having on board ten 
thouſand arobas of gold, each aroba weighing thirty-two pounds weight, and a 
great quantity of diamonds, beſides merchandize, and was valued, in the whole, 
at fifty-two millions of cruſadoes. . | 

p Colonel Godfrey, who had marijed the duke of Marlborongh's filter, wax : 
ſent to Portſmanth, to defray the expences of the queen of Portugal's houſhold, 
while ſhe continued there, and accordingly he kept eight tables all that time. Her 
majeſty, in teſtimony of her grateſul ſenſe of the honours paid ber by our court, 
made a preſent to the duke of Grafton of a diamond ring, worth twelve thouſand 
crowns, and gave Admiral Byng her picture, ſet with dia monde, to a very great 

value. Her paſſige was remarkably happy, as ſhe was not above ten days at ſea. 
Mercure Wen et politique, tome xlv. p. 524. 
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cept that the news of being at fea forced them to retire, and 
thereby ſecured the ſafe arrival in port of the remaining thirty. 
four ſhips, which dropped in by degrees. About the middle 
of November, Sir George received orders to proceed to Port 
Mahon, to winter there, and to leave Sir John Jennings at 
Liſbon with a ſmall ſquadron. But, before he left that river, 
he received the queen's inſtructions to wear the union flag in 
the Mediterranean a. He failed on the 27th of December, 
with ſix ſhips of the line, two fre- ſhips, and three ſtore-ſhips 
or tenders, leaving directions with Sir John Jennings to ap- 
point the firſt ſhips he ſhould have clean, to guard the mouth 
of the Streights; and having ſent two third rates, two fourths, 
and a fifth a-head of him to Alicant, to affure the governor 
of the caſtle there of his aſſiſtance, he arrived himfelf about 
the height of Cape Palos the third of January, when ſtanding 
in for Alicant, the wind came off from the land ſo freſh, at 
N. N. W. that he could not fetch the bay, ſo that he bore 
away to Port Mahon; but when he had got within four leagues 
of that place, which was on the fifth, the wind came to the 
narth, and N. N. E. blowing extremely hard, with much ſnow; - 
and the next day it was ſo very tempeſtuous, that it fopurated 
moſt of the ſquadron, forcing him almoſt as high as Sardinia ; 
i but on the 12th, he got into Port mn where he and 
| | moſt of the ſquadron ”, 
: When we laſt mentioned the exploits of the Engl navy in 
America, we gave an account of the arrival there of Sir John 
OM Jennings, who commanded in thoſe parts from October 1706, 
to January 1707, without having it in his power to perform 
any thing very remarkable. He was ſucceeded in his command 
by Commodore Wager, who arrived at Jamaica in the ſummer 
of the year 1707, and diſpoſed all things i in ſuch a manner, 
| | that the deſigus of the enemy were rendered abſolutely abor- 
tive; the ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements were thoroughly protected, 
and ſuch convoys mite the merchants, as put the trade of 
that part of the world into a much better condition than it 
| bad been ſince the breaking out of the war; all which was 
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a Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 757. Boyer's life of Queen Ar. be, p. 388. 1 
7 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 787. Boyer? s life of Qneen Anne. Mercure hi- 
ſtorique et politique, tome xlvi. p. 25%. London Gazette, No 4517, 
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very honourably acknowledged by the planters and mer- 


chants *. 


In the beginning of the year ak; that part of this world | 


was much alarmed with the news of M. du Caſfle's arrival, 
with a French ſquadron of great force, and which, it was ſup- 


poſed, had ſome deſign upon the iſland of Jamaica. This ap- 


prehenſion, however, ſoon went over, upon the commodore's 
receiving certain intelligence, that du Caſſe was ſailed for the 
Havannah, in order to conduct home the galleons. It is cer- 
tain, that under his convoy they might have been abſolutely 
ſafe, ſince he had double the ſtrength of the Engliſh fleet in 
thoſe ſeas 3 and, therefore, we may very well admire, that 
Commodore Wager ſhould ever form a deſign upon theſe trea» 
ſure-ſhips, and much more that he ſhould ſueceed in it, in 
ſpite of all the care and vigilance» of M. du Cafle, at once 


the moſt able and moſt e nnen, n in the N | 


ſervice ©. 


Such as knew — dif ofition ink * late Sir Charles Wager IE 


will readily acquit--me of flattery, when I venture to give this 
character of him: that he was an officer who valued his repu- 
tation as much, and his fortune as little, as any man that ever 
was in the Britiſh ſervice. Avarice, therefore, had no ſhare in 
this project of his, which was grounded only in a deſire of 
doing his duty, and reſtoring the reputation of the Britiſh arms, 
which had not been a little ſunk in that part of the world, eſpe- 
cially by the covetouſneſs and cowardly proceedings of ſome of 
our commanders. , The commodore underſtood perfectly the 
route of the galleons: he knew that they were to ſail from 
Porto-Bello to Carthagena, and from thence to the Havannah, 

and, as he was very ſenſible that it was to no purpoſe. to attempt 
them after they had joined du Caſſe, he was reſolved to try if 


The commodore was à man particularly agreeable to people in - that part of 


the world, from his diſintereſted diſpoſition, and from his deſire to contribute in 
every reſpect to the protection of their trade, which he did not only without 
ſeeking, but even without accepting any gratifications, as LO RE theme 
{elves wrote to the board of admiralty. | 


& Hiſtoire militaire, tome yi. p. 124. 
p | | 
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it was not poſſible to intercept them i in their paſſage from Ports 
Bello to Carthagena u. 


With this view he ſent Captain Humphrey Pudner; f in the 
Severn, to watch the enemies motions in Porto. Bello, from, 
whom he received advice, on the 23d of May, that on the 1 gth 
the galleons were ſailed. The commodore had then with hin 
the Expedition, Kingſton, Portland, and Vulture fire-ſhip, and 
cruized to the 27th, in expectation of the galleons, but not 
meeting with them, the commodore began to fear they had in- 
telligence of his _ on the coaſt, and were gone for the Ha- 
vannah *. 

On the 28th of 1 about noon, ha e, in all feos. 
teen fail, were diſcerned from his top-maſt-head, and at the 
fame time they diſcovered him; but, deſpiſing ſo ſmall a force, 
reſolved to proceed. He chaſed them till evening, when they, 
finding they could not weather the Baru, a ſmall iſland which 
lay in their paſſage to Carthagena, reſolved to diſpute the mat- 
ter there, and ſtretching therefore to the northward with an 
eaſy fail, they drew as well as they could into a line of battle. 
The admiral, who wore a white pennant at the main-top-maſt- 
head, in the centre, the vice-admiral, with the ſame pennant at 
the fore-top-maſt-head, in the rear, and the rear-admiral, who 
bore the pennant on the mizen-top-maſt-head, in the van, about 
half a mile from each other, there "oy other 0 ern 
them *. 


u Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 706. Columna roſtrata, p. 292. mem 
hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 251. 

This was an affair of prodigious conſequence ; far, firſt, the 2 * ba 
not returned to Europe for ſeveral years, and conſequently were extravagantly 
rich, This very ſquadron, that was attacked by Commodore Wager, had en 
board forty-eight millions of pieces of eight. The Spaniards and French de. 
pended entirely upon this ſupply, their caſh and credit being abſolutely worn 
out, ſo that their mint bills. were at thirty and forty per cent. diſeount. It was 
for theſe reaſons, that care was taken to ſend ſo ſtrong a French ſquadron inte 
the Weſt-Indies, ad under the command too of an officer, who, heſides his high 
reputation in every other welpen, v was the beſt acquainted of any man with Wen 
Aeas. 

x Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 705. Mercure hiſtorique et A tome al, 
p. 230, 307. Pointer's chronological W vol. ii. p. $98, | ' 
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Of che ſeventeen; two were ſloops, and one a brigantine, 
which ſtood in for the land z two others of them were French 
ſhips, which running away, had no ſhare in the action; the reſt 
Spaniards. The commodore inſtantly made his diſpoſition; he 
reſolved to attack the admiral himſelf, gave inſtructions to cap- 
tain Simon Bridges, who commanded the Kingſton, to engage 
the vice-admiral, and ſent his boat to the Portland, commanded 
by Captain Edward Windſor, with orders to attack the rear- 
admiral, and as there was no immediate occaſion for the fire- 
ſhip, ſhe plied to the windward”. | ” 
The ſun was juſt ſetting when Commodore Wager came up 
with the admiral, and then, beginning to engage, in about an 
hour and half's time, (it being dark), ſhe blew up, not with- 
out great danger to the Expedition, from the ſplinters and 
planks which fell on board her, on fire, and the great heat' of 
the blaſt . Hereupon the commodore put abroad his ſignal 
lights, for keeping company, and endeavoured to continue fight 
of ſome of the enemies ſhips; but finding, after this accident, 
they began to ſeparate, and diſcovering but one, which was the 
rear-admiral, he made fail after her, and coming up about ten 
o'clock, when he could not judge which way her head lay, it 
being very dark, he happened to fire his broadſide, at leaſt 
many guns, into her ſtern, which did ſo much damage, that it 
ſeemed to diſable her from making fail, and being then to lee- 
ward, he tacking on the Spaniard, got to windward of him 
and the Kingſton and Portland, (which had, by reaſon of the 
darkneſs of the night, or the blowing up of the Spaniſh admi- 
ral, which made it very thick thereabouts, loſt ſight of the 
other ſhips), following his lights ſoon after, came up with him, 
and aſſiſted in taking the rear-admiral, who called for quarter 
about two in the morning. On board of this ſhip he ſent his 
boats to bring to him the chief officers, and before the riſing 


Commodore Wager was wont to ſay, in private converſation, that a mat 
who would not fight for a galleon, would fight for nothing; and, probably, it 
was in a full perſuaſion of this, that he attempted ſo numerous a ſquadron with 
fo ſmall a force. | | | | 

2 Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 315. Boyer's life of Queen 
Anne, p. 361. London Gazette, Ne. 445% 2 e 
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of the ſur, he ſaw one large ſhip on his e and 
three ſail upon the weather - quarter, three or four — off 

ours, lying then with their heads to the north, the wind being 
at N. E. an eaſy gale. Then he put out the ſignal for the 
Kingſton and Portland to chaſe to windward, not being able 
himſelf to make fail, being much diſabled ; and, as he 3 
great part of his men in the prize, ſo were there no leſs than 
three hundred 'Spaniſh priſoners on board his on ſhip *, 

On Sunday the 3eth, the wind being from the N. E. to 
N. N. W. and but little of it, the Kingſton and Portland had leſt 
off chaſe; but he made the ſignal for continuing it, which they 
did, and ran him out of fight, the fire- ſhip {till continuing with 
him, and he having lain by ſome time, not only to put the prize 

in a condition of ſailing, but to refit his own rigging,. made 
fait caſtward on the ziſt, when the Kingſton and Portland 
joined him, and gave him an account, that the ſhip they chaſed 
was the vice-admiral; to which, as they ſaid, they came ſo 
near as to fire their broadfides into her; but were ſo. far ads 
vanced towards the Salmadinas, à ſhoal off Carthagena, that 
they were forced to tack and leave her. This gave the com- 
modore great uveaſineſs, and determined him to call the cap- 
tains of theſe ſhips to account; but, in the mean time, he ſent 
them orders to take or deſtroy a galleon of forty guns, which 
he underſtood, by a Swediſh ſhip that ha been ading at Baru, 
had taken ſhelter in that iſland. . 

She was juſt coming out of port as the Kingſton and Port- 
land appeared; upon which her crew ran her aſhore, ſet her 
on fire, and blew her up, ſo that nothing could be got out of 
Her, as our captains affirmed, and this, as it appeared to the 
commodore afterwards, was true. On the ſecond of June, 
the commodore ſinding his proviſions and water ſhort, the wind 
contrary, and nothing more to be done in thoſe parts, reſolved 
to ſet the Spaniſh priſoners aſhore, according to their requeſt, 
on the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Jamaica; which 
he performed accordingly, and the Spaniſh rear-admiral re- 


2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 706, Burnet. The complete hiſtory of Kurope, 
or 1708. Annals of Queen Anne. Oldmizon's hiſtory of che Smarts, vol. i. 
u Ara. | 3 
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tined, as Jong as he lived, a grateful ſenſe af the 3 
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ture fire· lip, brought che prize ſafe into Port-Royal harbour, 


return, the new act of parliament for the diſtribution of prizes z 
and though he had before permitted the ſuilors to plunder as 

they thought fit, hen the prize was taken, yet now he ap- 
pointed agents, in obedience to that act of parlia ment, and or- 
dered Captain Long to deliver up near thirty thouſand pounds 
worth of ſilver and effects, that he had taken between decks, 
in order to. ſatisfy the ſailors of the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions. He likewiſe took care to deſpatch proper intelligence to 
England, that ſhips" might" be fitted" out to cruiae for the gal- 
leons that had eſcaped; and, on the 23d of July, he beld a 


court- martial on the two. captains who had behaved, fo indifine 


men a ie 
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* Accarding te dhe aonount n eee GA af he 
ſtrengeh and value af the ſquagron, and which ſeems to deſet ve more credit than 
aun others, the admiral, called zhe St. Joſeph, carried Gatyefour. guot, and had 
lx hundred men, of whom ſeyenteen only were ſayed, and. had on board about 
ſeven millions, ip gold aod filver ; the yice-admiral mounted faxty-four guns, and 
had between For 
mounted faxty-four guns, bat carried eleven more in her. hold, aod had only 
thirteen cheſts of. pieces of eight, and. fourteen, ſous, of filyer; the zeſt of the 
gallcons were, ' for the maſt part, loaded with;cocoa, It is very remarkable, that 
in all the aQion, the commodore bed but two men killed, and nine wounded. ] 
ſhall take this oppartunity of adding a ſyccin&t account,. of a gallant exploit per- 
formed by an _ Engliſh officer, 'a Jittle before the taking the galleons. Captain 


Coleby, commander of 3 privateer ſlaop, of about an hugdred men, meeting with 
fourteen ſail, of brigantines end ſloops, laden with valuable goods, gaing from 
the zalleong at Porto Bello, to Paname, under convoy af a guard ſloop, bravely 


foghe the guard ſloop, and tookher, and 6x,more,.. The, Spaniards offered the 
captain one hundred and. cighty. ds cighs i W che 
floop, which he refuſed. 


| © In the London Gazette, Ne 461 c g account of th 
proceedings of this court · martial. 1 * n bey the flew 


At a court-martial held on board her maj FG" went . 


in Jamaica, the 2 0 
FFF R ST 4 
Oborles Wager, eſq; commander in chief 4 a — of her anjety '+ſhips 
in the Weſt-Indies, PazS1DENT; | . 


Joly, yo r 


. You, UL „ TRY Captain 


— 


where the oommodore ſoom aſter arrived. He found, at his 


ang five hyndrgd.pen, with about ix willions,, the rear-agmical 
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A few days after, the commodore received a commiſſion; 
pointing him rear-admiral of the blues, which bore date befors. 
his taking of the galleon ; and therefore, as Mr. Lediard very 
juſtly obfctves *4 ought not to be conſidered” as a reward for 
thick r HY ee 


„% . 4„1„„%ͤk 
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en Barrow ne eee Captain he en of the 
Windſor ; Captain Humphrey Pudner, of the Seycroe f Gaptain stephen Hutch- 


ins, of the. Scarborough; Captain Heury Long, of the Expedition; Captain 
| Abraham Tudor, of the Dolphin. 


* duly rd. according to an 12 of  pirtament, 


SS az : 4 * 


Cv © bd y | 

©, 
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tried for not having performed bis duty in a late »Mion 440 n . 
on the coaſt of Carthagena, in New Spain, on the 28th; 29th; aud goth of May | 

| Liſt 3 ant is did appear by evidence open cath, that, the ſaid. Captain, Simon 

Bridges, through miſconduct, did not uſe his utmoſt endeavours to engage, and 

take the enemy, on the 28th of May aff, at night; and that he did foo negli- 

gently purſue the chaſe of the Spaniſh viee“admſtal, the 2yth afid: H dd that 

he left off chaſe when within gun-ſhot of the ſaid ſhip, doxbting the 

| knowledge, and bearing near the ſhoal, called Salmadinas, though the pilot of. 

| fered to carry the ſhip within the ſaid ſhoal, after the ſaid vice-admiral 3 but no 

EZ want of perſonal courage being alledged againſt bim, this court does only find 

bim guilty of the breach of part of the rith, and "pert of the tab wiicler'ot 

war, and for the ſaid offence, do diſmifs him, the bd Deptt He Bag 

| from being captain of her majeſty's ſip Kingſton, © © | | 
| Captain Edward Windſor, commander of ber majeſly's ſhip the Por, [2 
| ing tried for not doing his duty in a late ation with the Spaniſh galleons, on We 
| coaſt of Carthagens, in New Spain, oh the 1 Kh, 29th, and 3oth of May laft, 
| it did appear, by evidence upon oath, that he feld Captain Edvard Windſor wat 


ͤ—ü—ä—ñ—b — — —— — a — —— — — b 
2 
— — 


| flack in his duty, by not bearing fo near the enethy as to Keep fight of ſome of 

1 them, when they were engaged on the 28th, ot night ; that upon  chaling the 

1 enemy next day, by ſignal from the commodore, he left off thace, and bort 
1 down to the Kingſtoh in the evening, when he oujtit not to have done b; 

that or! the goth, "when the Kingſton and Portland chaſtd the vice-adwniral of the 

galtrons, near the Salmadinas, he ſhortened fail before he came up with the faid 

ſhip, fo far as be might have done but it appears, chat he was led into theſs 

miſtakes through want of Judgment, and having too great a regard to Captain 

L | | Bridges, of the Kingſtos as a ſenior officer. This court having duly conſidered 

Li the whole matter, do find him guilty of the breach of ſome part of the xath, and 

part of the 14th articles of war z and for the ſaid offerice do diſtoiſs Pied the 


Lela Captain Edvard Windſor, W . * Porte 


land. 
... 
1 Naval e of n vol. i. p. . 1 + 
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acid . it f, Captain John Edwards arriving at Jamaica, with 
ihe Monmouth, a third rate, the Jerſey,” a fourth, and the 
, a fifth rate, brought the rearradmiral orders, to ſend 
dome with him, the Expedition, Windſor, Aſſiſtance, Dolphin, 
s prize, and Vulture fire-ſhip, with which he complied; 
and by the latter end of September, they all ſailed for England, 
the Dunkirk's Prize excepted, which frigate, not being in a con- 
dition to be truſted home in the winter, the rear-admiral ſent 
her out on a ſhort cruiae, with the Monmouth, (the ſhip in 
which he was to hoiſt his flag), under the command of his firſt 
lieutenant, when, in the Expedition, Captain/Purvis and they 
brought in two French merchant-ſhips, one of one hundred, the 
other of one hundred and fifty tons, loaden with wine, brandy, 
and other goods, from Rochelle to Petit Guavas; but cruizing 
ſoon after, on the north fide of Hiſpaniola, the Dunkirk's Prize 
chaſed a French ſhip, until ſke ran on ſhore near Hort Francoiſe, 
and following her too near, the pilot not being well acquainted, 
the ſtruck upon a ledge of nocks, where, being a very weak 
ſhip, ſhe ſoon bulged z Captain Purvis, with ſome of his men, 
got upon a ſmall key, or uninhabited iſland, within ſhot of the 
French ſhipz and though ſhe had fourteen guns, and fixzy men, 
and fired ſmartly upon them, yet having his own hoats, with a 
canoe he had taken, and having made a ſtage, from whence he 
was ready 29 attack them, the French demanded quarter, and 
ſurrendergd the hip, upon agreement, that her commander and 
men ſhould be put on ſhore ; ; and with this ſhip Captain Purvis 
arrived at Jamaica, with all his company, except twenty-one, 
vho refuſed to aſſiſt in the attempt, der Rwe ee ime 
poſſible to ſucceed therein 8. | 
Upon intelligence ſent the reartadmiral e 
that, M. du Guai Frouin was ſailed with à ſtrong ſquadron; 
which it was believed might he intended ta execute ſome deſign 
upon the iſland of Jamaica, à council of war was held an the 
1ſt of Den 1708, where were * 


f Columna roſtrata, p. 293. The rene e Þ- | 
251. Pointer's chronological hiſlorian, vol. ii. p. g | 7 

85 Burchet's nayal hiſtory,. n. 709+ _—_— of en 3 | Olmixen's 1575 
Nory of * vol. ii. | . 
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miral Wager, Captain Trevor, of the Kingſton ; Captain Pug, | 
ner, of the Severn; Captain Hutchins, of the Portland; Caps 


tain Vernon, of the Jerſey z Captain Charles Hardy, of the 


Roebuck ; and it being judged, that, if they made ſuch an at. 

tempt, it would be againſt the harbour of Port Royal; it was 

determined, that all her majeſty's ſhips there, except ſuch as it 

might be neceſſary to fend ro windward, for intelligence; or on 
any other extraordinary occaſion, ſhould be drawn up in a line, 
at the entrance of the ſaid harbour, fo as that, with the affiſt. 
ance of the fort, they might in the beſt manner poſſible defend 
it, and moſt annoy the enemy. The 18th:of January, another 
council of war was called, and ſince the letter of advice before. 
mentioned was dated almoſt fix months before, it was conſider. 
ed, whether the ſquadron ſhould be kept any longer together, 
fince the enemies ſhips had not appeared; in which it was at 
length determined, they ought to be employed on neceſſary 
ſervices. Thus we have brought the proceedings in the Weſt. 
Indies down to the clofe of this year, and, according to the 

method hitherto purſued, we are now to return home, and to 
give an account of ſuch remarkable events _—_ as have m 
tion to die affairs of the navy", 

On the 27th of October, a eee was held on bird 
the Royal Anne, at Spithead, for the trials of Captain Richard 
Edwards, of the Cumberland ; Captain John*Balchen, of the 
Cheſter ; and Captain Baron Wild, of the Royal Oak ; the two 
firſt for loſing their ſhips, and the laſt for breaking the line, 
diſobeying his commanding oicer's orders; and neglect of duty. 
After a ſtrict examination of witneſſes, and free liberty given 
to the perſons accuſed to make their defence, and to produce 
whatever teſtimonies were in their power, Captain Edwards was 
moſt honourably acquitted, and declared to have done his duty, 
in every reſpect, both as captain and commodore; and Captain 
John Balchen was alfo acquitted z but Captain Baron Wild be- 
ing found guilty of neglect of duty, and 4ifobeying ordbts; was 


bh The French writers themſelves own, chat affairs went very If ir this part of 
the world; and Biſhop Burnet, who is uſually hard enough upon the miſcarriages 
at ſea, has nothing to ſay as to this year's conduct,” but that we did hot take To. 
many of the galleons as was expected ; yet he lays this at-the _ Wm K mean 
at that of the. m_— who were broke by the court- martial. | 
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not only caſhiered, 5 eee ever er in 
the royal navy l. 1 ne 10 
On the z8th ol Oktober died his. N data Goat 
Prince of Denmark, lord high-admiral of England, and her 
Britiſh majeſty's-conſort; at Kenſington, of an aſthma *. He 
was born in 165 33 married to her -majeſty the -28th-of July, 
1633 ; and on the 13th of November, 1708, he was interred 
in the abbey- church of Weſtminſter, at ten in the evening. At 
this hour, the ordaance on the plat form, and on board all the 
ſhips in the harbour of Portſmouth, were fired, a minute after 
each other, which laſted for ſome hours; and the next morn» 
ing the union flag was hoiſted again, which had been taken 
down on the news of his royal highneſs's death i. Her majeſty / 
was pleaſed to keep the admiralty in her own hands, for about 
three weeksz and, on the 25th of November, ſhe appointed 
Thomas.earl of Pembroke ® lord high-admiral of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to the great ſatisfaction of the whole nation . 
The new parliament meeting on the 18th of November, and 
having choſen Sir Richard Onſlow, bart. for their ſpeaker, the 
lord high- chancellor, in a ſpeech from the throne, recommend - 
ed a proviſion for the _ and CP for the n of 


2 We. of 2 3 Lediard's col hiſtory, | | 

k Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p 387. Oldmixoa's hiſtory of the Stuarts, 
vol. ii. p. 415. London Gazette, 10 4484. 

The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 432. Lenden un No 
4438, 4439. 

m Burnet's hiſtory of his, own times, vol. zi. p. 716. abe $ . 
hiſtorian, vol. fi. p. 502, London Gazette, No 440. | 

2 Biſhop Rurnet gives this account of the matter. In the end of October, 
'* Gearge prince of Denmark died, in the fifty«lixth year of his age; after he had 
deen twenty-five, years. and ſome months married to the queen i he was aſthma» 
„ tical, which: grew on him with his years; for ſome time he was conſidered as 
« a dying man, but the laſt year of his life he feemed'to recover a better ſtate of 
„health. The queen bad been, during the whole courfe of ber marriage, an 
extraordinary tender and atfeQionate; wife z and in all his ilipeſs, which laſted 
9 ſome years, ſhe would never Jcave his bed, hut ſomriimes fat up half the night 
© "in the bed by him, "with fuch care and concern, that ſhe was looked on, very 
deſervedly, as a pattern in this reſpect. This prince bad ſnewed biarſelf brave 
„in war, both in Denmark and Iceland: his" temper" was wild and gentle: he 
** hid made a good progreſs in mathernatics : he had travelled through France, 
Italy, and Germany, and khew much mort than he you 9 r * | 
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new ſhips, and fortifying our ports. On the 6th of December 
the houſe of commons addreſſed, for an account of the num. 
ber of men, that might be wanting to man her majeſty's navy, 
for the: year 3709 ; Which was promiſed, and upon this, ac, 
counts being laid before the houſe, they agreed to it immedi, 
ately, and voted the ſame number of men, with the ſame al. 
lowance, and the ſame ſum for the ordinary uſe of the navy, 
as had been given the year before; but ſoon after, the commons 
thought fit to appoint a committee to inquire into the number 
of ſhips employed as cruizers and convoys yz as alſo to diſcover 
the true reaſons of the great increaſe of the navy debt ; and on 
their report, they came to a reſolution on the 24th of 
That an addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, to defire that 
« ſhe would be pleaſed to give directions to the proper officers, 
% to lay before the houſe, an account of all the ſums of mo: 
| * ney granted, or voted, ſince her majeſty's acceſſion to the 
| * crown, and how far the ſame had proved deficient.” At the 
ſame time, they ordered the commiſſioners of the navy to lay 
before them the cauſes of the increaſe of the debt of the navy, 
But, to this addreſs, it ſeems, the miniſtry did not think fit her 
majeſty ſhould give any anſwer ; ſo the affair dropped for that 
time o. It is certain, and indeed it was very natural, this con- 
duct of the court gave great offence; yet the commons were 
ſo hearty in the proſecution of the war, that, with their uſual 
liberality, they gave for the ſervice of the year T 709, no leſs a 
ſum than 6,457,830 l. 
| There were alſo in this ſeſſion ſome other things Fr for 
| moting trade and the plantations, ſuch as a grant of 1 0392031, 
r the relief of the inhabitants of St. Nevis and St. Chriſto- 
pher's, and a vote in favour of the trade to Africa v; but the 
moſt remarkable was, the joint addreſs of hoth houſes, that her 
majeſty would be pleaſed not ta conclude any peace with the 
French king, unleſs he conſented to demoliſh the fortifications 
and harbour of Dunkirk; Ke root being accordingly ws; 


N r 3 vel. U. p. *. . Oldmixon's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. il, p. 414, 415. The complete biſtory of Europe, e 
1709, p. 43, 44. Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 4. | 

|  Þ Bopyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 379, The complets hiſtory of Earoge, or 
$799, p. 93. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the * vol. it, 94 
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A upon in the conferences at the Hague, with M. de Torci, for 
{ttling the preliminaries of a general peace; and that miniſter 
Hewing greater reluctance to conſent to this, than to any other 
of the articles; alledging, that his maſter bought, and paid for 
this town and port, beſides laying 6ut immenſe ſums upon it 
fince 3 which ſo provoked Prince Eugene, that he could not 
help telling the French miniſters, with great warmth, that he 
wondered they ſhould ſpend ſo many words about it, and that 
they ought rather to admire the generoſity of a princeſs, who, 
having it in her power to preſeribe them harder terms, and force 
them to deliver that, with what other places ſhe pleaſed, and 
revive many pretenſions of the crown of England, gave an un- 
paralleled example of her moderation d. This had ſuch an effect, 
chat the point was immediately given up, and the following ar- 
ticle makes the ſeventeenth of the preliminaries they agreed on. 
His moſt Chriſtian majeſty promiſes, to cauſe. all the for- 
« tifications of the town of Dunkirk, the harbour, and Ryſ- 
« banck, and others depending on the ſame, without any ex» 
« ception, to be demoliſhed at his own charges; ſo that one 
« half of the fortifications be demoliſhed, and one half of the 
& harbour filled up within two months, and the other half of 


te ſtates-general of the United Provinces; and it ſhall never 


« the harbour navigable, directly or indirectly ?- 
I have taken particular notice of this, in order to ſhew how 
unanimous all parties in this nation kave ever been, as to their 


this affair in the upper houſe; and therefore, the meaſure ought 
to be conſidered as a direct proof of the diſpoſition of the whig 
miniſtry; as the inſerting a like clauſe in the treaty of Utrecht, 
plainly ſhews the ſenſe' of tory miniſters z-whence I conelude, 
that there muſt be a total revolution of parties in this country, 


Complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year u he, b. %. 


complete hiſtory of Europe before mentiored, p. 243. 
| W | n 


« the faid fortifications razed, and the other half of the ſaid 
harbour filled up in two other months, the whole to the ſa- 
« tisfaCtion of the queen of Great Britain, and the lords the 


© be allowed to re-eſtabliſh the ſaid fortifications, or render 


ſentiments on this head; for it was Lord Somers who moved 


Theſe articles may be found in all the general colleQtions ; particularly in the | 
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before there can ariſe à ſet of men capable of weikening this 
part of our ſecurity, in any reſpect, by conſenting to, or een 
conniving at the reſtoring this port, ſo fatal to the commerce 
of the two maritime powers. To theſe points, I ſhall add the 
inquiry into the conduct of the miniſtry in the late invaſion, 
which was juſtified by the reſolutions of the houſe ay DO 
and the diligence of the admiralty commended *, -. 
Before we proceed to the operations of the: var hoh, it m 
not be amiſs to take notice of a great naval promotion made by 
her majeſty, for this reaſon, becauſe it was one of the nobleſt 
teſtimonies of her majeſty's concern and regurd towards ſuch of 
her ſubjects as had ſerved with extraordinary diligence arid acti- 
vity at ſea; for the poſt of rear admiral of Great Britain having 
been vacant fince the death of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, her maje- 


ſty, of her mere grace and favour, without the interpoſition of 


any of her miniſters, beſtowed it on Sir Joun Learn, with - 
this remarkable compliment, That N N in wind of it 


by ehe voice of the people.“?! en dong 1 


Early in the ſpringz Lord Durſley, ala in-the 
Souridinge, was at ſea with his ſquadron, and took ſeveral prizcy 
fram the French; and on the 224 of February, his lordſhip 
having only with him the Kent, Plymouth, Monk, and Litch- 
field, fell in with eleven fail twelve leagues from Scilly. This 
happened about three in the morning, and their lights being 
feen, his lordſhip made the ſignal for wearing, which was obey- 
ed, though not without imminent danger of falling amengſt the 
enemy; for this proved to be M. du«Guai Troun's ſquadron. 
However, through the darkneſs of the "weather, his lordſhip 


Stuart of the Dartmouth, whom his lordſhip had ſent in & little 
before with a prize, informed him, that he had been chaſed by 


nine large ſhips off the Lizard, and that they were the fame, in 
his judgment, which had fallen in with, and engaged Captain 


Tollet in his paſſage from Ireland t. This affair having made 
a great noiſe, and doing extraordinary honour to the bravery of 


5 Burnet, Oldmixon, complete _ of Europe, annals of Quota Anne, 
Chandler's debates, Go. 


© Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 922. The complete biſtory'of Evrope, for 1709. 
Annals of Queen Anne, 
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bar Bogliſh officers, I ſhall give a particular necuuns of it from” 
the captain's oπn papers. | 

On the 1 of February, Dink Tollet, in ths Aſſurance 
of 70 guns, with the Sunderland of 60, Hampſhire- and An- 

of Fo guns ench, failed from Corke, and being joined 
by the Aſſiſtance, à 530 gun ſhip, as alſo with-the trade from 
Kinſale, continued his voyage for England. On the fecond of 
March, about five: in the morning, being then eight leagues 
8. 8. W. of the Liaard, he ſaw four fail. ſtanding after him. 
About ſevenz they came within random ſhot; whereupon he 
made the ſignal for drawing into a line of battle, and another 
for the merchantmen to bear away as they beſt could for their 
own ſecurity z fore of them, with the Angleſca and the Sun- 
derland, having before loſt company. About eight, the enemy 
bore down in a line, and when they were come GUAM wulket 
ſhot, they hoiſted French colours: 

The French commodore, who was in a ſhip of 70 apiece © up- 
wards, came ranging along the larboard fide of the Aſſurance, 
and fell aboard her, fo that they engaged yardzaarm-/and yard- 
arm, for the ſpace of almoſt half an hour; during which, the 
Frenchman plied Captain Tollet ſ6 warmly with ſulall hot, as 
to cut off moſt of his marines and ſeamen that were quartered - 
on deck. They then put off, and fell on board again on the lee 
fide of the Aſſurance, firſt ranging on her bow, and then on 


her quarter, while ſhe fired ber upper deck, and part of her 


lower deck guns, with ſuch vigour, that ſhe obliged the enemy 
to ſheer off, and ſtand away achead towards the merchaatmen, 
The three other ſhips, which were of 40 or go guns, then 


into her, and after that bore away as the former. The damage 
ſhe received was very great; her ſides were ſhot through and 
through in many places; her ſhrouds and back-ftays cut to 
pieces, as likewiſe her main ard falſe ſtay; Which, if not time- 
ly ſeen, had occaſioned the loſs of her malt, Her fore-fail and 
forctop-ſail were torn to pieces; het beſt bower eut away; one 


by the enemies boarding, drove through! her bow. All poſſible 
deſpatch was made in fitting her rigging, which with the bending 


— 


came ranging along=fide the Aſſurance, firing ſeveral broadſides 


of the flukes of the ſpare anchor ſhot off, and her ſmall bower, 3 


of a new fore-ſail, and foretop-ſail, took up ſome tive, After this 
Vol III. E e tha 
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the ſhips of war all bore down, to ſecure what merchant ſhips 
they could, expecting to have engaged the enemy again; but 
they declined it. 'Fhe captain of the Aſſurance, who had been 


four months ſick, and had been carried upon deck in a chair, 


was wounded z the firſt heutenant was ſhot in the leg, which 
being dreſſed, he then returned to his charge upon deck; the 
fecond lieutenant was killed, as were feveral French officers, 
whom they brought from Ireland; but more of the latter were 
wounded. In the whole, the Aſſurance had five and twenty 
killed, and three and fifty wounded, and ſome of theſe died of 
their wounds; for the enemy making their chief attempt on 
her, ſhe had been ſeverely treated; the Hampſhire had only 
two killed, and eleven wounded ; the Afliſtanee eight killed, 
and one and ſtwenty wounded, among the latter was Captain 


Tudor, her commander, who died afterwards of his wounds v. 


M. du Guai Trouin, who commanded the French ſquadron, 
had abundance of men killed and wonnded, and took only five 
merchantmen, which it was believed he ſent into Breſt. In the 
memoirs, which go under his name, it it acknowledged, that 
our officers did their duty extremely well; that not only his 
own.ſhip was very roughly handled by Captain Tollet, but alſo, 
that the Amazon, and the Glory, that were with him, met the 


like reception from the Hampſhire and the Aſſiſtance. As to 


the five prizes, he ſays, that two of them were ſent to St. Ma- 


Jo's, one got into _— and the other two foundered * 
Engliſh coaſt “. 


u Tt VAL Fe that Mr. Secretary Burchet ſtonld | commit fo- groſs a miſtake 
as he has done, with reſpedt to the dates in this engagement. He tells us, p. 723, 
that Captain Tollet ſailed from Corke on the z$th of April ; and immediately 


after, he informs 6s, that the engagement happened on the 6th; but he does not 


rell us of What month, thought, from the former account, it muſt have been May. 
Mr. Lediard ſaw, and corrected this miſtake; but without bringing us any au- 
thority, though he happens to be right in his conjeQure, We do not, however, 
truſt to that method. Fn the London Gazette, No 4521, is @ letter from on 
board the Afﬀorance, with un account of this tranſaction, Bra in Hamoze, 
March 3d, and therein the * is expreſſy faid to have happened the 0 
before, 


w The French journals of thoſe times acknowledge the ſame thing, and own, 


that their ſhips were very roughly treated ;' and that, if our ſquadron had den 


Aronger, it would have been diſſieult for them to eſcape. 
Lord 
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Tord Durſley, on the 20th of March, ordered three ſhips to 
cruize off Breſt, to gain intelligence, and in the mean time the 
galiſbury took a French Weſt-India ſhip, richly laden; but the 
moſt valuable part of her effects were immediately taken out, 
becauſe ſhe proved ſo leaky, that it was ſuſpected the might 
founder at ſea, On the 2gth, his lordſhip had orders to ſee the 
Liſbon fleet of merchantmen ſafe into the ſea ; but his lordſhip 
having received certain intelligence, that M. du Guai Trouin 
was then cruizing at the diſtance of about thirty-five leagues 
from Scilly, his lordfhip- propoſed to leave the trade and tran- 
ſports, under the protection of ſome Dutch men of war that 
were expected from Portſmouth, and reſolved to go himſelf in 
ſearch of the enemy; but theſe Dutch ſhips of war not arriving 
in time, his lordſhip thought it better to comply with his orders. 
He accordingly eſcorted the Liſbon fleet as far as he was direct- 
ed, and had ſcarce parted from them, on the gth of April, be- 
fore he diſcovered the Achilles, commanded by M. du Guai 
Trouin, and the Glory, who, the day before, had taken the 
Briſtol man of war, a fifty gun ſhip; his lordſhip· immediately 
gave them chace, recovered the Briſtol, which, by a ſhot in her 
bread-room, ſunk ſoon afterwards; but all the men, except 


twenty, were ſaved. The Achilles, much ſhattered, eſcaped by 


her ſwift ſailing, but the Le Gloire, a French man of war of 44 
guns, and 312 men, was taken, his lordſhip having about ſeven- 
ty men killed and wounded" in the action x. On the 26th of 
April, two ſmall ſhips were taken, and on the 7th of May, a 
privateer, carrying 14 guns, and 100 men; but the proviſions 
through all the ſhips then growing very ſhort, his lordſhip found 
it neceſſary to return to Plymouth on the 13th, with his ſqua- 
dron, which conſiſted at that time of one third and ſeven fourth 
rates, and there received the unwelcome news, that her maje- 
* London Gazette, No 4540. All our public accounts cell the French man 
of war taken in this engagement, Le Gloire; but it appears from the French 
writers, that the true name of it was, Le Glorieux, In the account publiſhed 
by the admiralty, it appears, that the Briſtol, Captain Gore, was taken in her 
paſſage from, Plymouth to Liſbon, after a very warm diſpute, in which ſhe had 
ſeventy men killed and wounded. The French man of war was taken by Captain 
Thomas Matthews, afterwards admiral and commander in chief in the Mediter- 
TancaQs $653 tu 1 * —_— Lp :1et Fc 4.43 $3. 426% 
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ever, the number of men on board her being much greater than 
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fty's ſhip the Sweepſtakes, of ga guns, had been taken by twg 
French ine each of which was of greater farce than th 
frigate. . 

„To balance this, piece of. in news, there orviwads above the 
fame time, advice, that four French men of war had attacked 
ſome New-England ſhips, laden with maſts, under the convoy 
of Captain Walter Ryddel, in the Falmouth, a ſhip of 30 guns, 
about twenty-four leagues from Scilly. This happened on the 
18th of May, and the French commodore, a. 69 gun ſhip, 
attempting to board the Falmouth, Captain Ryddel ſaved bien 


che trouble, by filling his headrſails, and laying ber on board 
under her boltſprit, directly athwart her hawſer, and at the 


ſame time raked her fore and aft with: his cannon. The enemy 
continued in this poſture about an hour and half, during which 
time he entered many. men, hut! they were repulſed. How. 


thoſe in the Falmouth, it occaſioned various turns: but at 
length he thought fit to retire, having firſt cut all the laniards 
of the Falmouth's fore and mizen ſhrouds,- believing it might 
prevent her following to reſcue the convoys, which the enemy 
{tood after. Notwithſtanding this, Captain Ryddel made fail 
after him with ſuch diligence, as enabled him, notwithſtanding 


the bad condition he was in, to pteſerve them all, and to bring 


them ſafe into Plymouth. In this action, the Falmbuth had 


_ thirteen men killed, and ſifty-ſix wounded. The captain him - 


ſelf was waunded in the right leg, and had ſeveral other hurts; 
and the ſecond lieutenant, and Mr, Lawſon, a volunteer, were 
ſhot through the body; the Falmouth, had twenty thouſand 
pounds, New-England money. On her at war time of the 
engagement . 

On the very ſame day, enen being Ne 60 his . 


lency Thomas earl of Wharton, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 


fignifying that two French priyateers had entered Bant day, 
and ſurprized the Ruth of London a Wett-India chip, uppo- 
fed to be worth 25200 1, at leaſt z hig lordſhip ordered Captain 
Camock, f in the Speedwell, then in the deren of Kinfale, to 


- I See the London Gazette, 8 Complete biſtury: 4 e *. 
year 1709, p. 135. Burchet, annals * IT Anne ; but all theſe accounts are 
teken from that 4 in the Gazette. 


proceed 


paced immediately. in queſt of the ſaid privatrers, and their 


2 of which he met one of the privateers and the 
prize, making the beſt of their way to France, The prize was 
immediately retaken, on board which the captain put his lieu» 
tenant with forty men, and then continued the chace all night; 
but finding the privateer had given him the flip, he the next 
morning entered Bantry-bay, and took the other privateer, 
with thirty men on board, moſt of them Iriſh, whom he ſent 
to the priſon of Corke, in order to their deing tried for high 
„ Three weeks afterwards, the ſame alert officer had 
the good luck to ſurprize a French privater of twelve guns and 
ninety men, on the very point of taking three merchantmen, 
L e 
Londonderry *% . +. + 
It is now time to verum to the procteddings:of Sir Georga 
Byng, whom we left in the harbour of, Port Mahon, where he 
was extremely diſtreſſed for want of naval ſtores, which were 


arrival in that harbour, in queſt of which he detached ſhips 
to Majorca, and to the port of Cagliari in Sardinia z and at the 
ſame time deſpatched orders to Sir Edward. Whitaker, who 
was {till on the coaſt of Italy, to join him with his ſquadron, 
in caſe the emperor's: troops, that were deſigned for Catalonia, 
were not as yet ready. All the month of February 109, was 
ſpent in tedious expectations; but at laſt, about the middle of 
March, Sir Edward Whitaker arrived, with about 350g men, 
in tranſports under his convoy, to the great joy of Sir George 
Byng and General Stanhope, who had long waited for theſe 
forces, in order to attempt ſomething for the relief of Alicant, 
then beſieged by an army of 12,000 men, and for the ſafety of 


city and caſtle had been taken, as we before have ſhewn, by 
the remarkable valour of tbe Britiſh ſeamen; as the preſent 
liege of it was one of the maſt remarkable actions in this agez 


'n ses Loni Gazeite, Ne 4 vac hilary, va ip 
Gt, ill 
2 See the London Gazette, No 4556. 5d thi 
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He accordingly ſailed direQaly for Beer-haven, at the 


on board the Arrogant, a ſhip that had been, miſſing from his 


which King Charles had expreſſed unuſual concern. As this 


and as the N made for its relief cannot well be ne | 
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to be accompliſhed, and were ſecretly well pleaſed with their 


| that lay in their power to incommode the — and, at 


they having, in about twelve weeks time, finiſhed the works 
thought proper for this ſervice, by very experienced engineers, 
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without it; I ſhall take the liberty of giving a ſuccinct Account 
of the whole affair, from the time the place was "—_— to ity 
furrender b. 

ALICANT is a ciey and port, commanded by A 
caſtle, ſtanding on a rock, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, and 
about ſixty-eight miles ſouth from the capital city of Valencia; 
There was in it a pretty good garriſon, under the command of 
Major-general Richards, which made an obſtinate defence a; 
gainſt a very nutnerous army of the enemy, with a very large 
train of heavy artillery, and excellently ſupplied with -ammuni. 
tion. At laſt, the city being abfolutely untenable, the garri. 
ſon reſolved to retire into the caſtle, which had hitherto been 
eſteemed impregnable. They funk three ciſterns in the ſolid 
rock, and then, with incredible labour filled them with water; 
The troops that retired into it, were Sir Charles Hotham's re- 
giment, and that of Colonel Sibourg, generally called the French 
regiment, becauſe it was compoſed of refugees. © After ſome 
progreis made in this ſecond ſiege, the French ſaw that it was 
impoſſible to do any great matter in the uſual way, and theres 
fore, contrary to all expectation, reſolved upon a work exceſ- 
ſively laborious, and, in all outward appearance, impracticable; 
which was that of mining through the ſolid rock, in order to 
blow up the caſtle and its garriſon into the air together; | At 
firſt Major-general Richards, and all the officers in the place, 
looked upon the enemy's ſcheme as a thing utterly impoſſible 


undertaking, in hopes it would give time for our fleet to come 
to their relief; yet, this did not hinder them from doing all 


laſt, to countermine them ©. 
The beſiegers, however, wrought ſo mer wy angle | 
ſuch numbers of peaſants to aſſiſt them in their labours, that 


and — them with 1509 barrels of "Ow ſeveral large 


b Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 758. POTN life of ure Anne, p. 393+ 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xlvi. p. 374. , 
© Burchet ubi ſupra, The complete hiſtory of Europe, for ire * * 


Pointer's k hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 644. OD 
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bens, iron bars, and crows, and other utenſils of deſtruction, 


ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender, March aoth, moſt ſolemnly 
aſſuring a ſafe and honourable convoy to Barcelona, with bag 
and baggage for every perſon in it, if they fubmitted within 
three days, and prevented the ruin of the caſtle ; but threaten- 
ed otherwiſe, no mercy ſhould be ſhewn, if any might acci- 
dentally eſcape the blow: and, to demonſtrate the reality of 
their deſign, they deſired the garriſon might depute three, or 
more engineers, with other gentlemen of competent ſkill, to 
tiew their works, and make a faithful report of what they ſaw- 
Accordingly two field-officers went to the mine, and were al- 
lowed the liberty of making what ſcrutiny they pleaſed ; upon 
which they told the governor, that, if their judgment failed 
them not, the exploſion would carry up the whole caſtle to the 
eaſtermoſt battery, unleſs it took vent in their own countermine, 
or vein z but, at leaſt, they conceived it would carry away the 
ſca-battery, the lodging · rooms in the caſtle-cloſe, ſome of the 
chambers cut for ſoldiers barracks, and, they very much feared, 
might affect the great ciſtern 9, | 25 
A grand council of war was called upon this, the French 

meſſage delivered, and the engineers made their report. The 
beſieged acknowledged their want of water; but believing the 
fleet might be ſenſible of their diſtreſs, and conſequently under 
ſome concern for their relief, their unanimous reſolution was, 
to commit themſelves to the providence of God, and, what- 
ever fate attended them, to ſtand the ſpringing of the mine.- 
The French general, and Spaniſh officers, expreſſed the utmoſt 
concern at this anſwer, and the ſecond night of the three' al- 
lowed, ſent to divert them from what they called, and it is very 
likely thought, inexcuſable obſtinacy, offering the fame ho- 
nourable articles as before, even upon that late compliance; 


but theſe {ill were rejected by the beſieged. The fatal third 


night approaching, and no fleet ſeen, the French ſent their laſt 
ſummons, and withal an aſſurance, that their mine was primed, 
and. ſhould be ſprung by ſax o'clock the next morning; and 
though, as they ſaw, all hope and proſpect of relief was vain, 
| i bd. ny | 

4 Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 393. Taubman's memoirs of the ' Britiſh 
Rees and ſquadrons in the Mediterranean, p. 32, 33. Antials cf Queen Anne. 
| : . 
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| yet there was room for fafety tilt, and the ne 
poſed were in their power to accept. The beficged perſiſted in 
their adherenee to the refult of their firſt! council, and the 
French met their ufual anſwer again; therefore, as a 
to their imended tragedy, they ordered alt the inhabitants of 
that quarter to withdraw from their houſes before five o'clock 
the enſuing morning. The beſieged, in the mean time, kept a 
general guard, devoting themſelves to their meditations. The 
major-general, Colonel Sibourg, and Licutenant=colonel Thor. 
nicroft, of Sir Charles Hotham's regiment, ſat together in the 
governor's uſual lodging · room; other officers cantoned thens 
ſelves wm: 8 inclined them, to n the e 
ee day appearing, the e that 
the inhabitants were flying in crowds to the weſtermoſt part of 
the town. The governor, attended by the above- mentioned 
gentlemen, and about five or ſix other officers, went to the 
weſt battery, to inform himſelf better. After he bad remain - 
ed there about a quarter of an hour, Lieutenant-calonel Thor- 
nicroſt deſired him to remove, as being unable to do any ſer- 
vice there; he and Colonel Sibourg both anſwered, that no 
danger was to be apprehended there, more than in any other 
place; and that there they would wait the event. The licute- 
nant=colonel remained, becauſe his ſuperiors did, and other of: 
ficers imitated the ſame example : but the hour of five being 
now confiderably paſt, the corporal's guard eried out that the - 
train was fired, obſerving ſame ſmoke from the lighted matches, 
and other combuſtible matter near it, from whence the fame 
aſcended to the centinels above. The governor and Obs | 
cers were then urged to retreat, but refuſed. _ | 
The mine at laſt blew up; the rock opened wind ſhut; the 
whole mountain felt the conwulfion z the governor and field- 
_ officers, with their company, ten guns, and two mortars, were 
buried in the abyſs; the walls of the caftle ſhook; part of the 
great ciſtern fell, another ciſtern almoſt cloſed, and the rock 
ſhut a man to his neck in its cliff, who lived many hours in that 
* poſture. About thirty-ſix centinels and women were 
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feallowed in different quarters, whoſe dying groans were beard, 
ſame of them after the fourth mournful day. Many bouſes of 
the town Were. overwhelmed in their ruins, and the caſtle fuf- 
ſered much; but, that it wears any form at all; was owing td 
the vent which the exploſion forced through the veins of the 
rock, and the countermine. After the loſs of the chief offi- 
cers, the government fell of courſe to Lieutenant<colonel Dal- 
beume, rather as I apprehend D' Albon, of Sibourg's regiment; 
who drew out a detachment from the whole garriſon, and with _ 
it made a deſperate ſally, to ſhew how little he was moved at 
their thunder. The bombs from the caſtle played on the town 
more violently; and the ſhot galled every corner of their ſtreetsz 
which marks of their reſentment they continued till the arrival 
of our fleet; which they had expected ſs long t. 

The Spaniſh and French hiſtorians ſpeak of this action with 
all imaginable regard to the gallant defence made by the be- 
ſieged. The Spaniſh army was commanded by the Chevalier 
YAsfeldt, who was then in the French ſervice, and looked up- 
bn as the very beſt officer they ever ſent zo King Philip. He 
was an excellent engineer, ſaw at once what was to be done, 
and having formed his plan, purſued it ſteadlly, and accom- 
pliſhed it generally, | Under him commanded Don Pedro Ron- 
quillo, a Spaniſh general of diſtinguiſhed merit; D'Asfelde 
contrived and directed the mine, Ronquillo raiſed and deferided 
the entrenchments between the caſtle and the ſea. Both punc- 
tually performed their parts, thougMhoth were difficult. D' Asa 
feldt was very ſtrict and auſtere ; the Spaniards, eben of his 
own party, thought him cruel; yet, upon this occaſion, he not 
only ſhewed himſelf generous, but humane. He uſed every 


argument pofflble to perſuade Major-general Richards to ſpare 
_ himſelf and his brave garriſon, and deplored their loſs with 


tenderneſs and affection. The Spaniards magnified their heros 


f This M. jo general Richards, though an Engliſhman, was an officer in the 


king of Spain's ſervice, and of the Romiſh reli gion ; the foreign gazettes mention 


im with re ſpect, by the name of Don Juan Ricardo; theie periſhed, beſides the 


- ethc-ry/ mentioned in the text, five captains, three eutensars fotty-two lere 
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his; and called the ruined caſtle, the monument of Englih 


courage t. WW 

On the 5th of April, about eight o'clock” in the morning, 
Sir Edward Whitaker's ſquadron arrived, and attempted the 
relief of the caſtle; his ſhips were the Defiance, Northumber. 
land, Eſſex, York, and Dunkirk. The laſt went within the 
line, as drawing lefs water than the other, in three and a half 
fathom ; then laying her broadſide to the eaſt part of the town, 
began to cannonade a battery of four guns, and two others 
raiſed under the hill, each mounted with two guns, and from 
the mole-head, a forty-two pounder. The wind having blown 
freſh the night before, and an unhappy ſwell rolling in from 
the eaſtward ar eleven, the great ſhips were obliged to weigh 
their anchors, making out of eannon-fhot. The Dunkirk ha- 
ving much of her rigging damaged, and her ſmall bower cut 
between one and two, fell faſt a- ſtern, lying expoſed to the 
enemy's ſhot, bombs, and carcafles, till three in the afternoon, 
at which time, by winding the right way, ſhe witlr much diffi. 
culty got off. The weather continuing very bad till the 7th, 
and it not being known to what extremities the garriſon might 
be reduced, and the enemy increaſing conſiderably in ſtrength, 
the general ſent a flag of truce aſhore, with propoſals for ſur- 
rendering the caſtle; which being agreed to, and our men 
embarked,. the admiral (Sir George Byng) proceeded with the 
troops towards Barcelona, having detached ſome fhips to cruize 
for the Turkey fleet; others, with tranſports for corn to Bar- 
bary; and the Suffolk, Humber, and Ipſwich, which he left to 
clean at Port Mahon, were under orders to proceed to Genoa 
and Final, in order to embarking and tranfporting the German 
troops from thoſe places to Catalonia. 

In his way to Barcelona he landed General G with 
the troops, at 'Ferragona, and returning with the garriſon: of 
the caſtle of Alicant to Port Mahon, joined ſome other ſhips 
to thoſe he firſt intended for Genoa and Final, and- ſent them 


Reflections milit-ires et politiques par le M. de Santa Cruz, tome viii. p. 27, 
88, 95. tome ix. p. 197. Memoires de M. * St. Philippe pour ſervir «fo his. 
ſtoire g*Eipaygne, tome ii. p. 228, 243. 


n Zurchet's aaval hiſtory, p. 758. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 2tuarts, vol. ii. 
p. 423. The complete hiſtory of Rurept, for os, p. 119. London Gazette, 
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thither under the command of Sir Edward Whitaker; but di- 
rected him firſt to proceed to Leghorn, for a ſupply of provi- 
ſions, which was at this time very much wanted. The few 
ſhips he had with him at Port Mahon, he was cleaning as faſt 
as poſſible, that ſo they might cruize againſt the enemy, Who 
had taken the Faulcon, a ſhip of thirty-two. guns, off Cape de 
Gat, in her paſſage to Liſbon, from whence he had ordered 
Sir John Jennings to join him, with the ſhips under his com- 
mand, who was off Gibraltar the 21ſt of May, with ſixteen 
men of war, Engliſh and Dutch, and about forty tranſports 
laden with corn, as alſo proviſions and ſtores far the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and arrived at Port Mahon the 28th; from 
whence he guarded the corn ſhips to Barcelona, and was join- 
ed the 8th of June by Sir George Byng, with the reſt of the 
Engliſh and Dutch men of war; and there Sir Edward Whita- 
ker arrived with his ſquadron from Italy, and one two thou- 
ſand recruits for the army in Catalonia. Ty 
A council of war being held, it was dnvermined, that ſince 
the king of Spain, as the poſture of his affairs then ſtood, could 
not come to any reſolution relating to the flect's aſſiſting in the 
reduction of thoſe parts of Spain, {till in the poſſeſũon of the 
enemy, the admiral ſhould fail to a ſtation ten leagues ſouth of 
Cape Toulon, not only for intercepting the enemy's trade, but 
to alarm them all that might be; but fince it was neceſſary, that 
a ſquadron, ſhould be on the coaſt of Portugal, Sir John Jen- 
nings was ſent thither with ane ſhip of the ſecond rate, tour of 
the third, five of the fourth, and three of the Gfth i. ; 
Sir George Byng arrived before Toulon the 21ſt of June, 
in which harbour he ſaw only eight ſhips rigged, and one large 
man of war on the careen, the reſt being diſarmed; which ſa- 
tisfied him, that the informations he had formerly received 
were true, that the enemy did not intend, in fact was not able, 
to bring out any fleet that year; but were reſolved to content 
themſelves with ſending abroad ſmall ſquadrons to protect their 
corn-fleets *. After we, thus inſulted Toulon, he in a t 


1 Hiſtoire i! Kite tome Vis p. THY Borchers naval hiſtory, b. v. c. 29. 
Anal of Queen Anne. | 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 559, ewe kitarque poli: iqu2, tome eil 
P. 129. London N No 4567. | 
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time returned to Barcelona road, -where he found molt of the 
ſhips arrived from the ſervices upon which he had ſent them 
ard ſome of them, particularly the Centurion and Donkirk, 
had been ſo fortunate as to make a great many prizes. The 
court of Spain was, at the inſtance of Cardinal Grimani, very 
defirous to have the reduction of Sicily attempted, and was in- 
formed by General Stanhope, that it was her majeſty's pleaſure, 
part of the fleet ſhould aſſiſt in the defign upon Cadiz; but the 
Patch ſhips having been ſeparated in bad weather, and ours 
being too few to anſwer theſe and many other ſervices the 
court propoſed, he ſuſpended for ſome time the coming to any 
reſolution, being every * in expeRation of the rf of the 
States- general. 

But at length, that the ſeryite might not ſuffer den de- 
lay, the admiral formed a diſpoſition of her majeſty's hips, and 
appointed Sir Edward Whitaker for the ſervice of Sicily, while 
be himſelf deſigned to proceed on the other with General Stan- 
hope. The 26th of July, the court of Spain having notice of 
the enemies penetrating into the Lampourdan, with i intention, 
as they apprehended, to beſiege Girone ; and there being a 
want of ſhips to protect the coaſts of Catalonia, and hinder the 
enemies having ſupplies by fea, as alfo a ſquadron to bring over, 
the prizes laden with corn from Porto Farina, which they 
were in great want of in that principality, and ſome Hips to 
go to Italy, for money to ſubſiſt the troops; the court ſeemed 
to lay aſide the deſign on Sicily, and the admiral ſent five ſhips 
for the veſſels laden with corn „ which bave deen an men- 
tioned. 

The warmth, impatience, and irvefolution of the court at 
Barcelona, obliged the admirals to drop both theſe great de- 
figns ; for, without regard to what had been reſolved, or even 
for what themſelves bad demanded before, they were continu- 
ally defiring ſomething new to be done for them, without ever, 
conſidering, that it was impoſſible our ſhips could perform one 
ſervice, without neglecting another. Thus, upon an appre- 
henſion that the enemy would attack Girone, the MED hips 


! Ryrchet's naval hiſtory, p. 759, 760. London Gazette, N? 417 i, 457. 
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gere deſired to intercept their ſubſiſtance. Soon after, they 
vere diſtreſſed for want of proviſions themſelves, and then the 
moſt neceſſary thing that could be done, was to ſend for the 
prizes laden with corn from Porto Farino. By that time this 
was reſol ved on, money grew ſcarce, and then his Catholic 
majeſty hoped, that the Engliſh ſhips would go and fetch it 
immediately from Italy. The manner in which theſe demands 
were made, and the apprehenſions the officers were under of 
complaints being ſent home, induced them to comply with every 
thing, as far as was in their power; ſo that of neceſſity, as the 
moſt diſtant and leaſt practicable, the expedition againſt Sicily, 
was laid aſide. Our admirals, however, ſtill flattered themſelves 
that ſomething might be done at Cadiz, where it was known 
the people were in want of bread, and were, beſides, highly 
diſcontented with the French government K-. 

On the 27th of July, the Dutch ſquadron arrived from Leg- 
horn, upon which Sir George Byng called a council of war, 
and laid before them the queen's orders, the deſires of his Catho- 
lic majeſty, and the project formed by themſelves for attempt - 
ing Cadiz; but the commander in chief of the Dutch ſhips 
excuſed himſelf from any ſhare in it; declaring, that they were 
victualled only till the end of Auguſt, which diſabled him from 
undertaking any ſervice beyond the 2oth of that month a. On 
the 28th of the month laſt mentioned, three Engliſh men of 
war, the Naſſau, Ludlow Caſtle, and Antelope, failed for Barce- 
lona, having on board a great ſum of money, for the ſervice of 
his Catholic majeſty o. It was then agreed, that Sir George 
Byng ſhould proceed to Cadiz, and the Dutch thips be employ- 
ed in other ſervices ; which, however, could not be executed 
and therefore Sir George Byng reſolved to return home to Eng- 
land, having taken on board the fleet General Stanhope, with 

m It was a great misfortune to King Charles, that he had no body about him 
eapable of giving him. gand advice, or of conſidering what was fit to be under- 
taken in the ſitu tion his affairs were in, This fingle miſtake of graſping at every 
thing, when ſcorce any thing was in his power, proved the ruin of all his under. 
takings : though, +s this hiſtury fully ſhews, our ſea-officers did for him all he 
could expect, and more a great deal than the officers of any other nation would 
have done, 5 is evident rom The impartial inquiry iato the management of 
** the war with Spain, and all the hiſtories of thaſe meg. | 
a Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 300. | g 
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Colonel Harriſon's regiment of foot, and a Spaniſh regiment of 
dragoons, whom he landed ſafely at Gibraltar on the 3 iſt v. 
On the 25th of September he ſailed for England, arriving at 
St. Helen's, in the Royal Anne, with the Torbay, Chicheſter, 
Colcheſter and Antelope, and a ſinall prize taken by the Chi- 
cheſter, in her way from Gibraltar, on the 1 5th of October 1, - 
Sir Edward Whitaker was left with a pretty ſtrong ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean, where, in the Bay of Roſes, he diſcover. 
ed the grand convoy, intended for the French forces in the 
Lampourdan, which conſiſted of forty large veſſels laden with 
corn, and other proviſions, of which he took thirty, and hin- 
dered the reſt from putting to ſea; by which the enemy was 
greatly diſtreſſed, and King Charles's army ſo happily ſupplied 
with proviſions, as to be able to keep the field, which other- 
wiſe they could not have done t. And having thus attended our 
fleets in the Mediterranean, as long as they were employed in 
any conſiderable ſervice, we ſhall now return to the exploits 
performed in the Soundings by Lord Durſley, with the ſquadron 
under his command.  , N 1 
Sir George Byng, in his return from the Mediterranean, ha- 
ving obtained an exact detail of the ſtrength, ſtation, and de- 
ſigns of M. du Guai 'Trouin, ſent an account of it to the lord 
high- admiral, who immediately deſpatched it to the Lord Durſley, 
juſt returned from cruizing for a corn fleet, which the French 
expected from the Baltic. His lordſhip's inſtructions were, to 
give the enemy all the diſturbance he could, and to take parti- 
cular care of the Weſt- India trade, the intercepting of which 
was the ſervice that was principally deſigned by M. du Gua 
Trouin. On the 8th of October, his lordſhip ſailed from Ply- 
mouth, with one third rate, and two fourths, having before de- 
tached Captain Vincent with fix ſhips, to ſecure the Weſt · India 


p London Gazette, No 4586, 4590, 4894. | ; | 
London Gazette, No 4605, 4606. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 
xlvii. p. 443, 556. , 4 20M 
TT find this put in a much ſtronger light by ſome Dutch writers, who tell us, 
that Admiral Whitaker, with fifteen ſail of men of war, entered the Bay of Roſes, 
and deſtroyed fiity French ſhips laden with corn. They add, that the admiral 
was inclined to aſſiſt his Catholie majeſty in reducing Roſes, whic would have 
left the enemy without a ſea-port in Catalonia ; but bis advice was not followed, | 
which. was much to the prejudice of King Charles's affairs. ar” 
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| fleet; and ſoon after, his lordſhip joined that detachment, by 
which he effectually prevented the French from ſucceeding in 


their deſign. On the laſt of October, his lordſhip/ being then 
off Scilly, took a large French ſhip from Guadaloupe *, and a 
ſmall privateer. Three weeks after, he met with the Barba- 
does fleet, and having ſufficiently ſtrengthened their convoy, 
detached two frigates for intelligence, into the road of Breſt, 
that he might be the better enabled to undertake further ſer- 
vice. 
While his lordbip was thus rg Rr" there happened, in 
the latter end of November, ſuch. an accident to one of the 
ſhips of his ſquadron, as very well deſerves our notice. Cap- 
tain Hughes in the Wincheſter, chaſed a ſhip, which proved to 
be a Dutch privateer, whoſe. commander being required to 
ſtrike, he, tgſtead of paying that reſpe& due to the flag of Eng- 
land, fired both great and ſmall ſhot into him; but being an- 
ſwered in the ſame manner, after an obſtinate alpen ae 
it was very well known the Wincheſter was an Engliſh ſhip of 
war) the commanding officer was killed, and between thirty and 
forty of the Dutch ſeamen *. 8 
His lordſhip being then vice-admiral of the red, detached, ou 
the gth of December, Captain Hartnol, in the Reſtauration, 
with four other ſhips, to cruize fifteen or twenty leagues weſt 
of Scilly, to protect ſome Eaſt-India ſhips, and their convoys, 
from Ireland; and, on the 2d of January, was going from Ply- 
mouth, with ſeven clean frigates to relieve them; but being or - 
dered to proceed part of the way with Sir John Norris, towards 
Liſbon ; his lordſhip, after complying with this order, remained 
in his appointed ſtation till he was forced from it by foul wea- 
ther; which, however, gave him an opportunity of taking a 
French privateer of twenty guns, and retaking the St. Peter of 


According to ſome accounts, this was a very conſiderable prize ; no leſs than 
a ſhip of forty guns, with a cargo worth an hundred thouſand pounds. Indeed, 
this lord took ſo many, and ſo rich prizes, that 1 do not wonder ſome of our 
writers grew weary of ſetting them down; for J obſerve, that ſometimes active 
officers are not the greateſt tavourites. 

© I cannot find any account of this in the Dutch writers, ms I muſt confeſs, 
! wen-ter that Mr. Burchet gave it a place in his hiſtory. This, however, is 
eertuin, that the behaviour of the captain was not only right in \ Ralf; but fo agree- 
able likewiſe to Lord 8 that foon alter he hoiſted bis * on board the 
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Dublin, a rich ſhip, of which the enemy had made themſelvel 
maſters, off Cape Clear. His lordſhip, conſidering that the 
Eaſt-India trade were nat yet arrived from Ireland, appointed 
three ſliips of his ſquadron to ſee them ſafe from thence. 

On the 21ſt of February, the Kent brought into Plymouth 
« {mall privateer, and a French merchant-ſhip; as the Reftans 
ration and Auguſt did the next day four more, which were 
bound from Nantz to Martinico; and not many days after his 
lordſhip appointed the Reſtauration and Auguſt, to ſee two 
Faſt-India ſhips well into the fea; but, by contrary winds, they 
were forced back again. The 10th of March, the Montague 
took a privateer of ten guns, and his lordthip having ſeen the 
Eaft-India ſhips, and thoſe bound to the Ile of May, à hundred 
and fifty leagues from Scilly, returned to Plymouth the gth of 
May: ſeven days after which, the Lyon, Colcheſter; and Litch- 
field, brought in four prizes, two of them privateers, the others 
merchant-ſhips : when his lordſhip leaving the fquadron, came 
to town, after having acquired as much reputation as jt was 
poſſible for an officer to do in that difficult Ration u, and where 
many had loft the credit for which they had toiled many years 

Before I proceed to the events in the Weſt-Indies, I ſhalt 
take notice of ſome accidents that happened in our naval affairs; 
and which ſeem to have efcaped the attention of moſt, if not 
all our hiſtorians. In the firſt place, I am to obſerve, that in 
the latter end of June, her majeſty's ſhip the Fowey; of thirtys 
two guns, was taken in the Mediterranean, by two French men 
of war of greater ſtrength v. On the 23d of September, Caps 
tain Hanway, in her majeſty's ſhip the Plymouth; of ſixty guns, 
arrived at Plymouth with a French man of war, which he had 
taken on the 20th. Captain Hanway was bound to Plymouth, 
in order to repair Sou * he had received, and about 


u Burchet ſays, that 10 obtained leave of the lotd high-1dmiral to come to 
town : but that could not be; for the lord high=zdmira! was removed in the be- 
ginning of November, and this was in the March following. I mention it on'y 
to ſhew the inaccuracy of that 2 in 0 with which he ougnt to have been 
beſt acquainted, 

w Peinter's chronological hiſtory, vol: ii. p. 648. See Taubman's 's hiſtory, be- 
fore cited, As for the French hiſtorians, they either ſay nothing of this matter, 
or they have muttiplied this jato three ſhips, aud have given the credir of taking 
thea tv Captain de I Aigle, in the P. nix. 
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ſexen leagues N. W. by N. from the Deadman, he ſaw this ſhip, 
and chaſed her two hours before he came up with her; as ſoon 
as he came near enough to engage, he fired upon her with 
great vigour, and after a ſharp action, which laſted above an 
hour, he obliged her to furrender. The French ſhip was called 
LU Adriad, had been fitted out from Dunkirk, commanded by 
the Sieur Jacques Caſhard, having forty guns mounted, (but 
had ports for forty-eight), and two hundred and ſixty men on 


| board; ſeveral of the men belonging to the Plymouth being 


ſick on ſhore, Captain Hanway could make uſe of no more guns 
in this action than the enemy's ſhip had mounted. The cap- 
tan of the French veſſel, with fourteen other ofſicers and ſea- 
men, were killed in tlie engagement, and fifty wounded ; of 
the Plymouth's company, the captain of à company of marines 
on board, and ſeven men, were killed, and ſixteen wounded x. 

In the latter end of the month of October, the Weſt-India 
fleet, being about one hundred and fifty leagues off the Lizard, 
met with a violent ſtorm, by which they were ſeparated from 
five ſhips of war, appointed for their convoy; the Newcaſtle, 
which was one of them, being ſo ſhattered, that ſhe loſt ber 
main-maft, and with much difficulty got to Falmouth ; ſoon 
after, the Hampſhire and the Glouceſter were attacked by the 
ſquadron of M. du Guai Trouin, and made a gallant defence, 
notwithſtanding the great inequality of force; which, however, 


gave the ſhips under their convoy an opportunity to eſcape. At 


laſt, after ſeven hours fight, the Glouceſter, a ſixty-gun ſhip, 
and juſt rebuilt, was taken; but the Hampſhire obliged the - 
enemy to ſheer off, and in a very ſhattered condition got into 


Baltimore Y. On Chriſtmas day, the Solebay man of war, with 


eight merchant ſhips under her convoy, bound to Lynn in 


Norfolk, were unfortunately loſt upon Boſton-Knock, and only 


* See the London Gazette, No 4593. 

Y Pointec's chronologicsl hiſtory, vol. it. p. 649. Mercure hiſt»pique, tome 
xlvii. p. 665. Father Daniel places the loſs of this ſhip,” which, he fays, carried 
ſcventy-two picces of cannon, and four hundred bad fifty men, off the 6th of 
November, N. 8. but all oor nav hiſtortaris are quite ſilent about it, though, 1 
think, the captain's defence dots us much more hondur than the loſs of a ftyr 
gun ſhip can difcredit. A * bt | Ie 
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two boats full of men ſaved out of all the ſhips *. Fes theft 
diſagreeable accidents, let us now return to the conduct of 
Admiral Wager in the Weſt-Indies. 
As this admiral had been always extremely careful of 6 
trade in that part of the world, ſo, in the ſpring of the year 
1709, he ſent Captain Hutchins, in the Portland, to protect 
the trading ſloops that were going to Porto Bello. All the latter 
part of the month of April, Captain Hutchins lay in the Baſti- 
mentos z from whence he deſcried four large ſhips, two of fiſty, 
and two of thirty guns, in the harbours of Porto Bello. The 
two largeſt, as he was informed by the private traders, were 
the Coventry, a fourth rate, taken from us by the French, and 
the Minion, both from Guinea, On the firſt of May he had 
intelligence, that they failed the evening before ; upon which he 
ſtood to the northward till the third, when he gained fight of 
them about eight in the morning. At noon, he diſcovered their 
hulls very plain, and they being to windward, bore down to 
him, firing ſome guns as they paſſed. by; ſoon after which they 
wore, as if they deſigned to engage in the evening, but did not, 
It was little wind, and about fix o'clock he tacked upon them, 
and keeping ſight all night, near eight in the morning he came 
up within piſtol ſhot of the Minion, but was obliged to fight 
her to leeward, becauſe he could not poſſibly carry out his lee 
guns, though the ſhips of the enemy did. The Coventry, 
after he had been warmly. engaged, got. on his lee bow, and 
firing very ſmartly at his maſts, did them no little damage ; but 
he being not willing to be diverted from the Minion, plied her 
very ſmartly, nor could ſhe get from him, until they ſhot his 
main-topſail-yard in two, when both of them thot a-head, he 
creeping after them as faſt as poſſible in that crippled condition; 
in the meanwhile ſplicing his rigging, bending new fails, and 
repairing other damages in the beſt manner he could. 


2 Remarkable accidents at ſea, p. 35. 

2 Mr. Burchet, 2s Mr. Lediard well cbſerves, has * 2 great miſtake in the. 
date of this action, which he has pliced thirteen months before it happened; but 
he gives us no authority for his correction; ++ hive before me the captain's own. » 
account, publithed in the London Gazette, No 4547, which. bas enabled me o 
fer all the Gates right, that arc every one wrong in Burchet's hiſtory. _- 2 
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About four in the morning a boat was perceived going from 
the Minion to the Coventry, ſo that he believed he had much 
diſabled the former, and that by the frequent paſſing of the boat 
detween them, ſhe was ſending the beſt part of her loading on 
board the other. By ten at night he had completed all his work, 
and the next morning was ready for a ſecond encounter; but 
it proving little wind, he could not come up with them until. | 
the ſixth, when before ſeven in the morning, he was cloſe in 
with the Coventry, which ſhip hauled up her main ſail, and lay 
by for him. Coming nearer to her, it was obſerved ſhe bad 
many ſmall-ſhot men, fo that he durſt not clap her on board as” 
he had deſigned, but plied her with his guns; in the mean time 
he receiveq but little damage from the Minion. Between eleven 
and twelve he brought the Coventry's main-maſt by the board, 
ind then her fire vas much leſſened; however, continuing to 
do what they could, at half an hour paſt twelve ſhe ſtruck ;' 
the firſt captain being killed, the ſecond wounded, and a great 
flaughter made among the men, many of them being thoſe who 
belonged to the Minijonz whereas of ours there were but nine 
killed, and twelve wounded, moſt of whom recovered; and in 
the prize there were about twenty thouſand pieces of eight, 


great part whereof were found among the French ſeamen d. 


Rear-admiral Wager, upon the preſſing ſolicitation of the 
merchants, ſent the Severn and Scarborough to Engtand, to 


convoy home the trade, becauſe they were but weakly manned, 
and according to the orders he had from the lord high-admiral, 


when any ſhips under his command were ſo reduced by fickneſs, 
as to have no more men on board than were neceſſary to navi- 
gate the ſhip, theſe ſhips were to be ſent home; and the reaſon 
of this was, that by an a& of parliament, which paſſed ſoon after 
Commodore Ker's affair, our admirals were abſolutely reſtrained 
from preſiing men on any account in the Weſt- Indies; fo that, 
in truth, there was nothing left for an admiral to do in ſuch 
a caſe, but to ſend home {hips that were of no further uſe. All 
the time the rear-admiral continued in this ſtation, he took care 
to keep a ſufficient number of ſhips to * upon the enemy, 


d See a 1 account of this e in the London Gazette, No 4547 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xlvii. p. 75. 
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and to protect our trade, which they did with all the ſucceſt 
that could be wiſhed: or expected . But in the autumn; our 
admiral was ordered home; and accordingly he left the few 
men of war that were ſtationed on the coaſt of Jamaica under 
the command of captain Tudor Trevor, who was ſoon after re. 
lieved by captain Span. As for the rear-admiral, he had a ſafe 
and ſpeedy voyage home, where he was received, on his com- 
ing from St, Helens, in the month of November, with all the 
reſpect imaginable ;, the letters from the Weſt-Indies baying, 
contrary to cuſtom, done the greateſt honour to the vigilance 
of our navy in thoſe parts, while under his direction; which is 
a clear confutation of a modern maxim. at a certain, board, that 
it is impaſſible to ape ede cane ee bk 
abroad 4. 

Before I cloſe this account of aug as in A it is TY 
ceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething of a misfortune. that befel us in 
Newfoundland; and the rather, becauſe none of our hiſtorians 
have been particular about it, Fe which reaſon, I am obligedto 
take what I have to relate, entirely upon the credit of a French 
writer. The Sieur de Saintovide, the king's lieutenant at Pla, 
centia, took. the fort of St. John, on the caſt ſide of Neu- 
foundland, by ſcalade; in which action the governor Was. 
wounded, and made priſoner, as were the ſoldiers of the gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of about a hundred men. This, my author 
ſays, happened on the uit, of January, 1709, and * next day | 
informs us, that the fort at the mouth of the harbour, built on 
a rock, and extremely well fortifiedy ſurrendered mw and the, 


©. The raradairal Kavi 2ppointed the Partland to (ee C; me e tips 
through the windward paſſage, the retprued, with a French prize, taken near 
Cape St. Nicholas, worth about fix thouſ nd pounds. C eptain Vernon alio, in 
the Jerſey, took, in January, a Spaniſh flop laden with t., baeco, and retook, 
ſrom two French fl. ope, » Guin. ſhip „ich four lundred- wegrües. Captein 
Uardy of the Rochuck brought in a brigaacine, partly loaden with indigo, taken 
at Petit G uaves, which he met on the n-rth fide of Hi paniola, as ſhe was going 
from thence to Port de Paix, or Port Fran ois; her maft-r pretended he belong- 
od to Cure cao, and produced a paper from the Duteh governor there, * 5 
ing him to trade any where in the Weſte Indies. a 
d Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 711. Lediard's naval hilary, vol, "a. p. $30. 
Annals of Queen Anne, p. 408. Her majeſty, ſoon after his return to Gon rg 
ea on him the honour of e 

arid. 
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garriſon, conſiſting of ſixty men, were made priſoners. of war. 
This affair muſt have been attended with very bad conſequences 
for the preſent; but, as we ſhall ſee, theſe were not only reme- 
died in the ſucceeding year, but the French ſettlements, in 
their turn, were in a manner totally deſtroyed ©, But, it is now 
time for us to return home, and to conclude the hiſtory of this 
year with a ſhort account of the alterations made with reſpect 
to the management of naval affairs. VP 
The earl of Pembroke, finding the fole care and direction of 
the fleet a load too heavy for him to bear, though he had diſ- 
charged his office of lord high-admiral in every reſpect to the 
general content of all parties, very prudently and virtuouſiy re- 
ſolved to lay it downf. A great deal of pains were taken to 
divert his lordſhip from this reſolution, but to no purpoſe; he. 
thought the buſineſs might be better done by one who had 
greater experſence in maritime affairs; and thereupon, this high 
office was offered to that gallant ſea- officer the earl of Orford, 
' who abſolutely refuſed it, though he was willing to accept a 
ſhare. in the direction of the admiralty. Her majeſty, there- 
fore, in the beginning of the month of November, thought 
proper to direct a commiſſion, whereby ſhe conſtituted and ap- 
pointed Edward earl of Orford, Sir John Leake, Sir George 
Byng, George Dodington, and Paul Methuen, Eſqrs. commiſ- 
ſioners, for executing the oſice of lord high-admiral of Great, 
Britain and Ireland, in the room of the earl of Pembroke, on 
whom the queen beſtowed a yearly penſion. of three thouſand 
pounds per annum, payable out of the revenue of the Poſt» 
office, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices 3. _ 
Soon after this alteration, there followed a promotion, wiz. 
on the 12th of November, 1709, her majeſty being pleaſed 


© Journal hift:-riqne de Louis XIV. per Pere Daniel, p. 256, 257, He in- 
forms us, that there were vaſt quantities of artillery and ammunition found in 
theſe two forts, which I think a little improbable ; bur that our ſettlements were 
in 2 great meaſure ruined, ſcems to be confirmed by ſeveral of cur own political 
pamphle*s, pablithed this year, | | | 
f Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. $37. Oldmizcn's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ji. p. 427. Annals of Queen Anne, for the year 1709, p. 205. 
s Burnet, Boyer's lite of Queen Anne, p. 403. Pointer's chronological hiſto- 
ſian, vol. ii. p. 626. Lond. Gaz, Nos 4613, r 
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to appoint a gentleman who had been long laid aſide, vis. 
Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; admiral and commander in chief of her 
majeſty's fleet; the lord Durſley vice-admiral; and Charles 
Wager, Eſq; rear-admiral of the red. Sir John Jennings ad. 
miral; Sir Edward Whitaker vice-admiral of the white. And, 
Sir John Norris admiral; and Re Baker, Eſq, nee dar 
of the blue d. 

The parliament met, and the queen laid defore them ane 
ceedings of the laſt year, and directed an account of the ex- 
pences of the government both civil and military, to be ſent 
them from the reſpective offices. The buſineſs of Dr. Sache- 
verel took up the beſt part of the ſeſſion; but it happened 
luckily, that the ſupplies were firſt granted, amounting in the 
whole to ſix millions, one hundred eighty-four thouſand, one 
hundred ſixty-fix pounds, ſeven ſhillings; in order to the raiſing 

of which, a lottery was eſtabliſhed, of one million five hundred 
thouſand pounds, of which ſix hundred thouſand pounds was 
| ſubſcribed on the 20th of January, being the firſt day the 
books were opened, and all the reſt in leſs than fix weeks i. 
This was ſufficient to ſhew the ſtrength of public credit at that 
time, as alſo the diſpoſition of the commons, to continue the 
war till the ends of it were anſwered ; but, after Sacheverel's 

trial, it was ſoon perceived, that this ardour. began to abate, 
which we find attributed by our hiſtorians te en, different 
cauſes, 

The chief, FEI ſeems to have been the management of 
the French king, who, by publiſhing to all the world the 
mighty offers of peace that he had made to the allies, and 
drefling up in the ſtrongeſt colours the hard conditions which 


k Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 403. The complete hiſtory of . for 
1709, p. 325, Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. it. p. 437» 

i Burnet's hiſtory of his een times, vol. ji. p. 537. Anpals of Queen Anne, 

vol, viii. p. 335, Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts vol. ii. p. 429. Chandler's 
debates, vol. iv. p. 193. Theſe immenſe grants of parliament ſtruck the French 
prodigiouſly; for while their credit was low, oi in a mat ner quite gone, ours was 
ja its zenith. And, without queſtion, if ever our credit ſhould fail, either ja re- 
ſpect to money, or the reputation of our government, the French will gain as 
great an aſcendency over us, as we then had over them ; this we mention as & 


point worthy of ſtrict conſideration here, hecauſe in France it is but tos well un- 
de rſtood already. 


the 
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the allies would have impoſed upon him, and with which he 


declared he would have complied, if they had not appeared 
impoſſible, and calculated rather to prevent than promote the 


re-eſtabliſhment of the tranquillity of Europe. By theſe repre- 
ſentations he raiſed great compaſſion among the neutral powers, 
excited diviſions among the allies, and cauſed great jealouſies 
and heart-burnings both here and in Holland. This did not 
hinder our miniſtry from purſuing their former ſchemes, and 
endeavouring to reſtore a martial ſpirit, by the ſucceſs of their 


deſigns on all ſides; and, as they had hitherto found their con- 


duct moſt liable to be attacked on the ſubject of the war in 
Spain, they took all imaginable care to iſſue very early the 
ſums granted for that ſervice, which amounted to about a mil- 
lion; but it was reſolved, ſince there was no immediate occa- 
fon for great fleets in the Mediterranean, to recal Sir Edward 
Whitaker, and to leave Admiral Baker, with a ſmall ſqua- 


dron, to protect the trade, and obey the orders of King 


Charles III. * . 


Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; admiral of the fleet, being in the 


Soundings with a conſiderable force, ſaw all the ſeveral fleets of 
our outward-bound merchantmen ſafe into the ſea, and, having 


ſent them forward on their reſpective voyages upon the 27th 
of July, he remained cruizing for two days afterwards, about 
ſixty-eight leagues. 8. W. by W. from the Lizard.” On the 


29th, at noon, he diſcovered 13 fail N. E. of him. He order- 


. As 1 have been hitherto very particular in relation to the war in Spain, 
which we certaiply carried on with great vigour, though under infinite diſadvan- 
tazes, I ſhall here lay before the reader, at once, the ſeveral ſums granted for 


this ſervice 2. | . 
| 3 s. d. 
Ia 1703. — - 215,693) 2 „ 
1704. — 320 48 11 „ 


1706. — 476,747 Is 10 * 
1706, ——— 726,46 15 10 
1707, ———— 998,322 11 10 
1908, ———— 1,248 956 12 
1109 ———ů— 1,217 083 0 
1710, — — ., 276,038 16 


1 
2 
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ed the Kent, Aſſurance, and Vork, to chaſe a-head, and fs 


| lowed with the reſt of the ſhips under his command; but, the 


weather proving hazy, he could not difcover next morning 
more than one merchant ſhip. He received advice, however, 
before noon, that the Aſſurance had made prize of one of the 
enemies veſſels, upon which he immediately ſent his boat to 
bring the maſter of her on board him; which was accordingly 


| done. | " 


This Frenchman informed the admiral, that the ſhips ke had 


deen the day before were 14 merchant- men, bound for the 


Banks of Newfoundland, and Martinico, under convoy of the 
Superbe, a French man of war of 56 guns, and the Concord 
of 30; that the former, having ſeen them into the ſea, was to 
cruize in the Soundings, and the latter to proceed to Guinea; 

and that, on their perceiving the Engliſh fleet, the Concord bore 
away with the merchant-men under his convoy. Soon after 
this the Kent, commanded by Captain Robert Johnſon, came vp 
with, and engaged the Superbe, for the ſpace of an hour, when 
the ſtruck; in which action Captain Johnſon behaved like a gal. 
lant officer, and an experienced ſeaman; for, as he attacked 


| the French ſhip without waiting for other ſhips, ſo ſhe was ta- 


ken by him without any aſſiſtance, although ſhe had a greater 
number of men than the Kent. Both of them were very much 
ſhattered in the fight; but ſo good a ſailer was the Superbe, 
that, had ſhe-not, been three months off the ground, ſhe would 


in all probability have eſcaped. This ſhip had taken ſeveral va- 


luable prizes from us before, and our cruizers had often chaſed 
her without ſucceſs; but, falling thus into our poſſeſſion, the 
was regiſtered in the Britiſh navy, being a very beautiful "_ 
and not above eighteen months old u. 

Sir Edward Whitaker was at Port-Mahon with his PEER 
when he received the order before mentioned, and failing from 
thence on the 27th of March, he arrived at Liſbon on the Ath 
of April with e. ſhips of the third rate, where he made 
fome ſtay, in order to take the homeuard- bound merchant- men 


Barchet's naval ion, book v. har 30. Wreure liſterique et politique, 


- tome xlix.. p. z2r, Boyer's life of Queen Anne. 


m Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 78. The complete hiſtory of Europe for mopar 
1510. Lediard, Olumixon. 
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"tet Fe proteQion 3 and then falling on the 29th of that 
month, he arrived fafely on the iſt of June with our own and 
the Dutch and Portugal fleet, and their convoys, in our chan» 
nel e. As for Vice-admiral Baker, having conducted the trant- 
ts to the ſeveral ports to which they were bound, he, in his 
return to Barcelona, got fight; off the Faro of Meſſina, of four 
Þrge ſhips; with ſeveral ſettees under their cotivoy; this was 
on the 2d of May, and he chaſed them with all the diligence 
ble. The next morning Captain Maſters, in the Fame, 
came up with; and took one of the ſhips, and ſoon after Cap- 
tain Cleveland, in the Suffolk, took another, called Le Galliard, 
of fifty-ſix guns; but the remaining two, whick: were gallies, 
eſcaped, with molt of the ſettees. The vice-admiral having ſeen 
the tranſports ſafe into Bareclona,' and having received advice, 
that Sir John Norris, with a ſquadron under his command, was 
at Terragona, and that he was come to command in the Me- 


diterranean; reſolved to join.hini as ſoon as, poſſible, -in order 


to execute any orders he brought with him from England, or 
to contribute; as far as in his power lay, to the ſupport of King 


Charles's affairs, which were now in a more flouriſhing condi. 


tion than they had been for ſome years paſt, We will take 
notice next of Admiral Norrie inſtructions, and of what, in 
purſuance of them, he performed _— . time he comm. 


| manded in theſe parts o. 93 wa 


The grand fleet, defigried for this yea's groler in ths Me: i- 
terranean, failed from Plymouth. on the 1 2th, of January under 
the command of Sir John Norris, who having ſeen the Virgi- 


nia, and other merchant- men bound to the Weſt Indies, ſafe 
into the ſea, arrived at Port-Mahon on the 13th of March, 


where he was joined by Sir Edward Whitaker and a Dutch 


rear-admiral. Immediately after his arrival, he detached three | 


Engliſh and two Dutch men of war with the public money, re- 


cruits, and ammunition, to Barcelona, in order to receive his 


Catholic majeſtyꝰs commands. While the — Teained 


2 Burehlt's nabal hiſtory, Pp. OY Mercure eve et politique, tome nl 
p. 645. tome xlix; p. 69. 


o Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 768. enen kiorig et N tome vhiitt. | 
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here, he had the. mortification. of hearing, that two of our men 
of war had been taken by the French, with this alleviating 
| circumſtance, however, that both officers and men had beha. 
| ved bravely, and that the misfortune was entirely owing to the 
| enemy's having a ſuperior force v. 
| Not long after, he received more welcome * viz, 
that two of our ſhips had taken a French man of war of fixty 
guns, called the Moor, a very fine ſhip, and which was after. 
wards regiſtered in the liſt of our royal navy a. After making 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the many ſervices that were requi- 
red from the fleet, Sir John ſailed on the 5th of April from 
Port-Mahon, and arrived on the 11th at Barcelona. There 
he was informed by the king of Spain, that the enemy had a 
deſign either upon Sardinia or Naples, and that the duke de 
Turſis, a Genoeſe nobleman, who commanded a fleet of gal- 
lies for the ſervice of Ling e was at an in order to exe- 


P Theſe two ſkips were the Pembroke of 1 guns, commanded by 
Captain Rumſey, and the Faulcon of thirty-two guns, commanded by Captain 
Conſtable, They were cruiſing to the ſouthward of Nice, when, on the 29th 
of December, they diſcovered five ſail of ſhips, which they took to be part of 
Sir Edward Whitaker's ſquadron. However, -they ſtood towards them; but 
perceiving they had French cslours, and two of them landing in for Antibes, 

they made the ſignal appointed by Sir Edward Whitaker, which was anſwered by 

the enemy, two of their ſhips hoiſted Eagliſh colours, and the third Dutch, and 

immediately bore down upon them. Our captains were not, however, deceived, 

but ſtood on their guard, aud, when they diſcovered them to be very large ſhips, 

made all the fail from them they could ; but they having a briſk gale, and our 

ſhips but little wind, the Toulouſe, a ſeventy -gun ſhip, came up with and attack- 

ed the Pembroke, and in leſs than balf an hour the other two, one carrying ſmxty- 

fix guns, and the other fifty, attacked her likewiſe, and, having taken her, pur- 

ſued, came up with, and took the Faulcon. Captain Rumſey was killed in the 

engagement, in which he Joſt 140 men, her mizen-maſt was brought by the 

board, and all her rigging torn to pieces, before the officers agreed to ſurrender. 

Captain Conſtable in the Faulcon had a ſhot through his ſhoulder, and yet he ne- 

/ - ver ſtirred from his poſt, or conſented to ſtrike his enge, till he had but Gateen 
ſound men left out of his crew. 

q This ſhip was an excellent failer, and had dobe a great deal of miſchief to 
our trade. Captain Thomas Long in the Breda, a ſtout ſeventy-gun ſhip, came | 
np with her about forty leagnes 8. W. by W. off Cape Roxent, and, in a ſhort 

gnd briſk diſpnte, her commander was killed. Soon after the Warſpight, Captain 


Joſias Crow, came under ber quarter, and was ready to * her on * my 
then ſhe ſirugk, | 
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eute this enterprize. His majeſty likewiſe informed him, that he 
was in great want of the German ſuccours that were promiſed 
him from Italy. The admiral reſolved to do his beſt towards 
anſwering both theſe demands of his Catholic Majeſty, and ha- 
ving firſt landed the viceroy in Sardinia, where he found all 
things quiet, he proceeded to the coaſt of Italy, in order to 
embarks the ſuccours before mentioned. On the 6th of May 
Sir John Norris arrived at Leghorn, and having there provided 
for the Tecurity of our Levant trade, which was much diſturbed 
by Monſieur de Aigle, he failed from thence to Vado bay, 
vhere, while the Germans were embarking, he had intelligence 
that the Italian gallies bad — taken on board a, body of 


Upon this Vir john Norris called a dats of hag and, in 
purſuance of the Tefolutions taken there, he on the firſt of 
June detached four men of war to convoy the tranſports to 
Barcelona; he likewiſe detached five Engliſh and four Dutch 
men of war, to cruize in the height of Toulon, for a conv 
which the French expected from the Levant. The fame day 
he failed with the reſt of the confederate fleet, with two impe- 
rial regiments, to go to the affiſtance of Sardinia, upon certain 
advice, that the duke de Turſis was failed with his gallies, and, 
as we obſerved before, ſome land forces on board, to invade 
that iſland. The 2d they came before La Baſtida in Corſica, 
and ſaw a little French merchant- hip coming from the Archi- 
pelago, which, upon the approach of our fleet, retired under 
the cannon of that place; upon this, Admiral Norris ſent ſome 
boats which brought away the ſhip, but the men made. their 
eſcape on ſhore. A bark, coming from the ſhore, brought the 
adiniral advice; that the duke de Turſis, having continued ſome 
days at Porto Vecchio, was ſailed to Bonifacio, with a deſign 
to execute his intended enterprize againſt Sardinia; whereupon 
they failed' again; on the ;th came into the bay of Terra 
Nova in- Sardinia, wherein they found four tartanes of the 
enemy, which had landed there 400 men, and ſixty officers, 


= Burchet's naval hiſtory, p « 769. "Compleat biſtory of * for 1710, 
P- 599. n roſtrata, p. "109 0 
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under the command of the count de Caſtillo, . They took, the 
fame day in the evening, thoſe four ſhips, and underſtanding 
by the priſoners, that the count, with his forces, was but tw; 
miles off upon that ſhore, the admirals reſolved. to land ſome 
forces to attack them, which was done the next day. They 
marched directly to Terra Nova, where tlie enemy were poſt. 
ed; but the count de Caſtillo, ſeeing it was in vain for him to 
olfer any reſiſtance, ſurrendered at diſcretion 3 ſo that they 
took 450 ſoldiers priſoners, with fixty-three, officers, and ſc. 
veral perſons of quality, natives of Sardinia, who, being dif. 
affected to the German government, had joined the enemy, or 
had gone with the count de Caſtillo i in this expedition, ! in hop 
that their intereſt would occaſion. an ipturrechion in favour of 
King Philip V. Ws 

Their enterprize having ſucceeded beyond enpotition and 
there being no danger of any rebellion on that ſide, the troops 
returned on board the 7th, and the admirals reſolved.to go in 
queſt of the duke de Turkis, ho, according to the, zeport of 
the priſoners, Was failed to another bay, on, the ppoſite ſide of 

ze ifland, to land the reſt of his forces. On the 8th! they 


came, by favour of a freſh gale, into the canal of Bonifacio, 


where they were informed by a Neapolitan felucca, that the 
duke de Turſis was ſailed the night before from thence, with 


intention to retire into the gulf of Ajazzio i in Corkea; where 


upon they made all the fail they could, in hopes of ming up 
with him in that bay; but in the morning of the gth, when 
| they came. into the ſame, they were informed that the duke 


de Turſis, foreſeeing they would purſue him, was ſajled thence 
the night before, with his gallies, having left in this gulf eight 
large barks, with g oo ſoldiers on board, and the, greateſt part 


of his ammunition, artillery, and proviſions, in, hopes, "ou they 
would not take them in a neutral place. "Pp 


But Sir John Norris thought fit to ſeize them, _ Sgnibed 


to the republic of Genoa, that the queen of Great Britain, his 
miſtreſs, could not but expreſs on all occaſions the higheſt xe- 


ſentment againſt them for having permitted BY e Tusſs | 


3 Amnhals of Queen Anne, vol, ix, p. 57 Mercure hiſtorique et politique 
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e of their ſubjefts to make, heir dominions, derb A 


king of Spain her ally; and that, looking upon: their potmiicn 
or connivance as A bteach of their geatrality,, he would attack 


nor, to whom theſe repreſentations, were made, anſ wered with 

+ much ſubmiſſion as could be expected z promiſed: that he 
would. not ſupply. the duke de Turſia, ,ov any that belonged to 
him, with provifonsz and moſt earpeltly requeſted, chat rhe 
admiral would not land any troops upon the;ifland, The admi- 
ral having confidered his requeſt, and being ſenſible that it 
would be to very little purpoſe to attempt following the enemy 
into the mountains, thought proper to grant it, and thereupan 
proceeded immediately for Barcelona, here he arrived on The 


18th of June; ; and. the king of Spain deſiring that part of the” 


zroops might be landed in Valentia, and that the fleet might be 
as ſoon as poſſible in Terragona, it was reſalved to ſail thither 
directly, and to leave orders for Vice- admiral Baker to follow; 
which orders, Qs. I have, already ſhewn,, be punftually obeyed, 

The inhabitants of the Cexennes havipg given the king of 
France a great deal of diſturbance, and having numbers of their 
countrymen in foreign ſervice, it was propoſed to the Britiſh 
miniſtry, that, notyithſtanding the miſcarriage of fontaer. ate 
tempts, ſomething, ſhonld be again undertaken: in their-favour; 
and to enforce this advice, it was obſerved, that the Camiſars, 
then in arms, were within fifteen leagues of Montpelier, and 


that it was poſſible to land our troops t Port Cette, mithin a 
fingle league of that city, Upon this,! the miniftry themſclees, 


concciving ſuch an expedition might diſconcert the enamies de- 
ligns. in Spain, or atleaſt facilitate King Charles's enterprizes in 
Catalonia, reſolved. to ſend 3 gentle man to Spain, thoroughly | 
inſtructed as to the whole of this affair, with orders to propaſe 
it to General Stanhope, and Sir John Norris, upon whoſe ap- 
probation, and the conſent of the king of Spain, he defign was 
to be immediately put i in execution, by the fleet then on 'the. 
coaſt of Catalonia, It 2 be allowed, that Re was 


t gurrbet's naval hiſtory, p. 777. ag e re p. 5 Phe comple 
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I have been able to e if our troops had actually fel 


trouble than he had ever met with from any of our project 


hs extent the flame might have ſpread u. 
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on board the fleet. This reſolution being taken, was commu- 


from Port Mahon, was given to Major-general Seiſſan, a native 


evening of the next day did the town of Agde: ſo that now we 


— Sunapee ivoms 4 we -- 


very well formed, and, according to the beſt informations that 


themſelves for three days ut Cette, we might, with the affiſt. 
ance of the duke of Savoy, have given the French king nicre 


during the war. For his own ſubjects, then in arms againg 
him, were a bold, daring, hardy people, and, with a very little 
encouragement from us, would have formed a army of twenty 
or thirty thouſand men, to whom all the French exiles, in 
every part of Europe, would have reſorted; and, as among 
a there were many experienced officers, it is not eaſy to 
conceive what conſequences this affair * have bad, or to 


On the arrival of this gentleman from England, General Stan. 
hope, who was a very enterprizing officer, eagerly embraced 
the ſcheme, and prevaited upon King Charles to permit a body 
of troops, though indeed it was but a very ſmall one, to embark 


nicated ta Sir John Norris, who, on the 6th of July, held z 
great council of war, in which it was reſolved to ſend an en- 
preſs to the duke of Savoy, and to embark the forces immedi- 
ately, that an affair of ſueh importance might not ſuffer by de- 
lay. The command of theſe troops, which conſiſted of no more 
than the regiment of Colonel Stanhope, and three hundred men 


of Languedoc, and a very good officer. The fleet failed from 
Barcelona on the ninth, and arrived before Cette on the 1 9th, 
The next morning, by break of day; 'the' troops, which were 
but ſeven hundred men, and who had landed the evening be- 
fore, without any oppaſition, marched directly towards the 
rown. Sir John Norris appointed ſome ſliips to batter che fort at 
the mole head, upon which the inhabitants retired to tlie church, 
and ſoon after both town and fort ſurrendered; as in the 


had firm footing in the enemy's country; and this expedition 
had a more promiſing appearance than * had been hi- 


* 


v_ Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 772. The complete hiſtory of als he 3) 1770. 
p-. 541. Oldmizon's hiſtory of the — vol. n. 1 301 4 
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thetto undertaken againſt France; our only misfortune was, that 
there were ſo few men ſpared for ſo important a deſign “. 
On the 19th, Major-general Seiſſan received advice, that the 
duke of Roquelaure was advancing with 400 dragoons, and 
3000 militia, to ford the lake, and repoſſeſs Cette, upon which 
the major general thought proper to leave a hundred and forty 
men to ſecure the bridge of Agde, and marched with the reſt 
of the forces to oppoſe the enemy z writing at the ſame time to 
the Admirals Norris and Somelſdyke, to deſire them to ſend | 
all the boats of the fleet, with as many men as they could ſpare, 45," 
into the Etang or Lake, to attack the enemy in their paſſage 
through the ſame ; which was done accordingly. The duke of 
Roquelaure, ſeeing. his deſign prevented by theſe precautions, 
returned to Meze, and the admirals and general detached a 
major, with a hundred and fifty men, to reinforce the detach» 
ment left to ſecure the bridge of Agde; but, at the ſame time 
advice came, that this important poſt had been abandoned upon 
a falſe alarm. Nevertheleſs; it was reſolved to prevent the 
enemy, and to return to Agde with ſhallops by fea, in order to 
regain that poſt; but the very moment that this was to be exe - 
cuted, a ſtrong wind happened to riſe, which obliged them 
to abandon that deſign, and direct all their tare to ſecure Cette. 
In ſhort, the duke de Noailles arrived at Agde the ſame day 
that they were to return thither. They began then to think of 
the defence of the 'mountain of Cette, and poſted there the few 
troops they had in the vineyards, ſurrounded with a flight wallz 
but with orders to retire, yet not before the arrival of the ene - 
my. The officer, who commanded fifty men, did not rightly ap- 
prehend this order, or elſe he was ſurprized; for ſcarce had a few 
French dragoons fired upon our men, before they ſurrendered to 
them at diſcretion. The other troops retired in diſorder, though 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions had been made to ſupport them in their 
retreat, and the ſeveral officers did all that could be expected 
from their courage and experience to rally the troops. While 
theſe were reimbarking on the 159th, a captain was left in the 
fort, with fifty men to cover the retreat. It was not acceſſible, 
but on the fide of the mole, and was defended by two pieces of 
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earinon hr the place that leads to it ; and beſides, the enemy jul 
no boats. The ſhallops were juſt by the fort the whole mor 
ing; but admiral Norris bad no ſooner put off to go on bond 
his ſhipy but the enemy fent word to the captain, that if he did 


not immediately ſurrender the fort, he muſt expect no quarter. 
Whereupon the officer let doww the bridge, and ſurrendered at 


difcretion, even beforo the troops were re- imbarked *, The 
duke de Roquelanye fent them back the captain who had ſo Il 
defended the fort, in exchange for a burgher who had been re: 
leaſed before; but the captain was ſer a-ſhore again} and told 
that fince he had been ſo complaiſant to M. de Roquelaure, * 
to deliver up the fort to him, it was but reaſonable he ſhould 
be near the duke's perſon, and treated according to his merit?! 
Thus ended an expedition, from which much was expected 
and which had no other good effect, except obliging the enemy 
to recal a conſiderable body of their troops from Rouffillon; in 
doing this the duke de Noailles made a very remarkable march; 
of which the French have boaſted exceſſively: Sir John Nor- 


tis having re-imbarked the forces, ſailed on the 19th; and ſhew: 


ed himſelf off Toulon and Marſeilles ; ſome days after; lie ſtood 
into the road of Hietes, where he diſcovered à French fly-boat, 


be it; 
carrying fifty guns, under three forts, upon the iſland of Port 
Croix; upon which he inſtantly detached ſome Engliſh and 


x See the relation of this deſcent, in a letter from on board the Dutch admirs); 
dated from the confederate fleet at Vado, Auguſt the 5th, 1720, in the annals of - 
Queen Anne, vol. iz. p. 83. Nis I 

Y Father Daniel gives us a very pompous account of this buſineſs: the allies, 
ſays he, appeared before Port de Cette, with twenty-five men of war, and imme- 
diately made themſelves maſters of the place. The duke de Roquelaure, who 
commanded in Languedoc, had hut three troops of horſe, and therefore he ſent 
directly to the duke de Noailles for aſſiſtance, who, in the ſpace of three days, 
brought 500 horſe, and 1000 grenadiers into the neighbourhood of Agde; from 
whence they forced the enemy w retire immediately, with the loſs of three of 
four hundred men. He confeſſes, however, that it was an affair of great conſe · 
quence, ſince, if the Engliſh had become maſters of that port, they might Kare 
deen able to ſupport the rebels in France, which muſt have brought the greateſt 
miſeries upon that kingdom. The moſt extraordinary thing, he tells us, is, that 
the French loſt only one grenadier, and a few horſes: but even this was too much 
for other French writers to own, and therefore they leave out the horſes, and tell 
us, that the grenadiet killed himſclf, his piece going off as it was flung at bis 
back. CCC 
I bs in 4it; andy ann Dutch 
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Hatch frigates, under the command of 3 gie ey: to at- 
tack both the hip and the fortreſſcs. This was performed with 
vigour, and in a ſhort time the (hip was abandoned, and 
the loweſt of the three forts; ; upon this our boats rowed haſtily 
to board the veſſel, into which our men had ſcarce entered, bes 
fore the ſhip, by a train laid, for that purpoſe by the enemy, 
was blown ups and thirty<five, of our people either killed or 
' wounded, This misfortune was ſoon followed by another; for 
our ſhips that were cruizing off T outon, being diſtreſſed 5 wa- 
ter, ſalled to an adjacent iſland for a ſupply, and in the mean 
time a great corn Meet, for which they were waiting; took that 
opportunity to enter the port of Toulon. 
- On the 14th of Auguſt, Sir John Norris ed to Port 
Mahon, where he received the welcome news of the great vic- 
tory of Sarragoſla, He then expected to have ſailed on an ex- 
pedition for the ſervice of his catholic majeſty z but was diſap- 
pointed, partly through ſome delay made by the troops in em- 
barking, and partly by the haſte the Dutch were in to return 
home; ſo that, finding it impracticable to do any further ſer» 
vice for the preſent, he ordered moſt of his ſhips to be cleaned; 
which being performed, he failed on the ;oth of October froth 
Port Mahon, and on the 6th of N ovembęr he took three French 
Thips from Newfoundland. After this, he ſecured the Turkey 
fleet, and then attempted to annoy the enemy in the Bay of 
Roſes, where he met with ſuch a ſtorm, as drove the Reſolu- 
tion on ſhore, on the coaſt. of Catalonia, near to Barcelona, 
where ſhe was loſt, notwithſtanding all imaginable care to pre- 
vent it, and the reſt of the fleet was forced. into the harbour of 
Port Mahon . 

His catholic majeſty 8 affairs had by this time taken a new 
and unfavourable turn, and therefore his majeſty wrote in preſ- 
ling terms to Sir John Norris; in order to engage bim to fail 
over to the Italian coaſt, to bring, with the utmoſt expedition, 
ſuch troops as could be ſpared from thence for his ſervice. Sir 
John failed from Bartelona, and arrived on the 19th of March 
in the bay of Vado; on the 22d following, the Severne, Lion, 


2 Burchet's Wo kitty, Look v 1 "2+. Lediard's. . hiſtory, wel. ti. 
p. 546. 8479. Anvals of een Anne. London Gatette, No. 4810. 
2 Mercure hiſturique et politique, tom. J. p. 475. London Gazette, No. 48 36. 
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and Lime, made the fighat of ſeQng four ſhips; upon wet the 


and Winchelſen to thelr àffiſtance. On the 27th, the Severe 
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again. She proved to be the Pembroke, which bad been taken 
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admiral ordered the Naffau and Exeter to give them chace, ang 
upon hearing a great firing of guns, detached the Dartmouth 


and Lime came into the road, and captain Pudner, who com. 

manded the former, gave Sir John Norris an account, that, ih 
conjunction with the Lion and Lime, he had, the day before, 

engaged four French ſhips, from fixty to forty guns, for bon 
two hours, and then the French crowded all the fall they could, 

and made away ; tbe Severne, being diſabled, returned with the 
Lime into Vado road; but captain Galfridus Walpole, who 
commanded the Lion, continued the chace, though he had his 
right arm ſhot away, about forty men killed and wounded, and 
his ſhip much torn” by the enemy's ſhot. The Exeter, com- 
manded by captain Raymond, came up with one of the French. 
men, and, after a briſk engagement of above two hours, took 
her; but he was fo diſabled, that he was forced to let her ge 


from us a year before, that was, while in our fervice, a ſixty- 
gun ſhip; but at this time ſhe mounted no more than fifty, 
Sir John having given the neceſſary directions for embarking 
the troops on board an hundred and twenty tranſports, in order 
to eſcort them to Barcelona, received advice, while he was wait- 
ing for a wind, that Sir John Jennings was arrived at Port Ma- 
Hon, in order to command in the Mediterrancan. We have al- 
ready, contrary to our uſual method, carried this part of the 
hiſtory beyond the bounds of the year 1710, which was occa- 
fioned by a deſire of preſerving perſpicuity, which otherwiſe 
could not have been ſo well dene; and, for the fame reaſon, 
we ſhall proceed with Sir John Norris's conduct, though it wilt 
carry us almoſt to the cloſe of the year 1911: which, however, 
is better than breaking the thread of the narration, to reſume it 


again at a great diſtance of time; and this too, when all that 


can be faid about it will fall within a "EY narrow 9 5 


F 


' 
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He faited from Vado for Port Mahon, in Ageil * n Sd, Was 
forced by a ſtorm into the road of Araſio, where, with great 
difficulty, he procured forage for the horſes, and where he lay 
wind-bound till the 4th of May, and then proceeded to Barce- 
ona, arrived there, and landed the troops on the eighth, where, 
having conſulted with the duke of Argyle, and taken care to 
ſend a ſtrong ſquadron to Genoa, for the public money, be 
thought next of proceeding home with the Turkey trade; and, 
with that view, ordered Captain Cornwall to eſcort them to 
Gibraltar, or Liſbon, and there wait for his arrivak This he- 
ing performed, he followed them as ſoon as the king of Spain's 
affairs would permit z and failing with them under his convoy 
from Liſbon on the 15th of September, he arrived with them 
off the Ifle of Wight the 8th. of October, 1711, with four 
ſhips of the third rate, ſeven of the fourth, nn of the fifth, 


to bomb-veflels,” two ſtore-ſhips, and an hoſpital-tbip ; and 


from thence held on his courſe to the Downs, leaving the com- 


mand of the fleet that continued in the Mediterrancan to Sir 


John Jennings, of whoſe proceedings we ſhall ſpeak in their 
proper place; but, at preſent, i it is requiſite that we ſhould give 
an account, as we promiſed, of the expedition ſet on . for 
reſtoring our affairs i in Newfoundland 4. | 

The check we had received the year before, had given the 
miniſtry great diſquiet. They found, themſelves, at this juncture 
in a very critical ſituation, and were therefore under a kind « 
neceſſity of providing againſt any New clamours, which, they 
were ſenſible would be ſet up, in cafe the French were not ef. 
fectually rooted out in a place which ſo nearly affected our mer- 
chants, and upon which their commerce with Spain, Portugal, 


and Italy, fo, much depended, In order, be to provide 


. Borchert val e bock v. chap. 33. The complete hiſtory of "RY 
fr 1711, p. 220, 227, London Gazette, No. 4844, 4846, 4364. There are va 
rious accounts of the loſs ſuſtained in this ſtorm; the French reported it as very 


conſiderable; ſome ſay there were only three barks deſtroyed, two of which ſunk 


at ſea, and the other was forced by ſtreſs of weather to put into Marſeilles. 


4 Burchct's naval hiſtory, p. 775, Annals of Queen Anne, for the year 171, 
vol. x. Burnet's hiſtory of his own. * * di. 5. $74. n 2 | 
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and Lime, made the final of ſeblng four ſhips; upon ch the 
admiral ordered the Naſſau and Exeter to give them chace, and 
upon Hearing a great firing of guns, detached the Dartmouth 
and Winchelſea to thElr affiſtance, On the 27th, the Severne 
and Lime came into the road, and captain Pudner, who com- 
manded the former, gave Sir John Norris an account, that, in 
conjunction with the Lion and Lime, he had, the day before, 
engaged four French ſhips, from ſixty to forty guns, for above 
two hours, and then the French crowded all the fail they could, 
and made away; tbe Severne, being diſabled, returned with the 
Lime into Vado road; but captain Galfridus Walpole, who 
commanded the Lion, continued the chace, though he had his 
right arm ſhot away, about forty men killed and wounded, and 
his ſhip much torn by the enemy's ſhot. The Exeter, com- 
manded by captain Raymond, came up with one of the French- 
men, and, after a briſk engagement of above two hours, took 
her; but he was fo diſabled, that he was forced to let her ge 
again. She proved to be the Pembroke, which had been taken 
from us a year before, that was, while in our ſervice, a ſixty- 
gun ſhip ; but at this time ſhe mounted no more than fifty b. 
Sir John having given the neceſſary directions for embarking 
the troops on board an hundred and twenty tranſports, in order 
to eſcort them to Barcelona, received advice, while he was wait- 
ing for a wind, that Sir John Jennings was arrived at Port Ma- 
Hon, in order to command in the Mediterranean. We have al- 
ready, contrary to our uſual method, carried this part of the 
hiſtory beyond the bounds of the year 1710, which was occa- 
froned by a deſire of preſerving perſpicuity, which otherwiſe 
could not have been ſo well dene; and, for the fame reaſon, 
we ſhall proceed with Sir John Norris's conduct, though it wilt 
carry us almoſt to the cloſe of the year 1911: which, however, 
ir better than breaking the thread of rhe narration, to reſume it 
again at a great diſtance of time, and this too, when all that 
can be faid about it will fall within a 22 narrow 9 


, 


Þ Burcher's naval hiſtory, p. 374. Lediard's naval vitory, vol. ii. p. 847+ 
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He ſailed from Vado for Port Mahon, in April © 3 FRY Was 
Decal by a ſtorm into the road of Arafio, where, with great 
difficulty, be procured forage for the horſes, and where he lay 
wind-bound till the 4th of May,; and then proceeded to Barce- 
lona, arrived there, and landed the troops on the eighth, where, 
having conſulted with the duke of Argyle, and taken care to 
ſend a ſtrong ſquadron to Genoa, for the public money, he 
thought next of proceeding home with the Turkey trade; and, 
with that view, ordered Captain Cornwall to eſcort them to 
Gibraltar, or Liſbon, and there wait for his arrivak This be- 
ing performed, he followed them as ſoon as the king of Spain's 
affairs would permit z and failing with them under his convoy 
from Liſbon, on the 1 5th of September, he arrived with them 
off the Ifle of Wight the 8th. of October, 1711, with four 
ſhips of the third rate, ſeven of the fourth, three of the fifth, 
two bomb - veſſels, two ſtore-ſhips, and an hoſpital-thip ; and 
from thence held on his courſe to the Downs, leaying the com- 


mand of the fleet that continued in the Mediterranean to Sir. 


John Jennings, of whoſe proceedings we ſhall ſpeak in their 
proper place; but, at preſent, it is requiſite that we ſhould give 


an account, as we promiſed, of the expedition ſet on foot for 


reſtoring our affairs in Newfoundland a. | 

The check we had received the year before, had given the 
miniſtry great diſquiet. They found, themſelves, at this juncture 
in a very critical ſituation, and were therefore under a kind « 
neceflity of providing againſt any new clamours, which they 
were ſenſible would be ſet up, in caſe the French were not cf, 
fectually rooted out in a place which ſo nearly affected our mer- 
chants, and upon which their commerce with Spain, Portugal, 


and Italy, fo. much depended, In order, therefore, to provide 


- © Burchet's naval A v. chap. 33. The complete hiſtory of Europe, 


fr 1711, p. 220, 121. London Gazette, No. 4844, 4846, 4364. There are va 


rious accounts of the loſs ſuſtained in this ſtorm; the French reported it as very 
conſiderable ; ſome ſay there were only three barks deſtroyed, two of which ſuok 
at ſea, and the other was forced by ſtreſs of weather to put into "Marſeilles, 


4 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 775. Annals of Qucen Anne, for the year 171 1% 


vol. x. Burnet's hiſtory of his own. YO vol. ii. 5.5. London — 
No. $873, | 
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in the beſt manner poſſible for fo important an undertaking, 
they 1 made choice of two officers of great worth and experience, 
one of the to command the ſquadron, the other the land 
forces that were to be put on board it. The former was Cap- 
tain George Martin, and the latter, Colonel Francis Ni icholſor, 
who was fent to Boſton in New England, in order to provide 
every thing necefſary for the expedition, and to draw together 
ſuch forces as could be ſpated from that colony, ſo that chey 
might be 451 to embark as x ſoon) as t the" ene ſhould ar; 
een 

f This Fiſh conſiſted of the Wen a fifty-gun a 
commanded by Captain George Martin; the Falmouth, of fifty 
guns, by Captain Walter Rydel; the Leoſtaff, of thirty-two 
guns, by Captain George Gordon; the Fe verſham of thirty-ſix 
guns, by Captain Robert Paſton, and the Star bomb-ketch, 
by Captain Thomas Rochfort to which was afterwards added, 
the Cheſter, a fifty-gun ſhip, commanded by Captain Thomas 
Matthews. Captain Martin arriving in New-England, found 
all things properly adjuſted for the execution of this enterpriſe 
againſt the French ſettlement, without delay; ; in conſequence 
of which, he proceeded from Nantaſket road the 18th of Sep- 
tember, with the Dragon, Falmouth, Leoſtaff, Feverſham, and 
Star bomb-veſſel, the Proyence galley, two tioſpital-ſhips, 
thirty-one tranſports, and two thouſand land forces, havin 
ſent the Cheſter before, to endeayour to intercept any ſupplies 
which the enemy might attempt to ſend to Port-Royal, in Nova 
: Scotia ; and on the 24th, f in the afternoon, he anchored at the 
entrance of the harbour. A council of war. was called, and, 
parfuant | to what was 2 the up” embarkations and” 


e © Burcher $ 3 bigerr. p. 265. Columna roſtrata,. p. 294. Boyer's lier 
Queen Anne, p- 468. Mercure biſtorique et polizique, tome J. p. 7% · Aroals 
of Queen Anne, vol. ix. p. 1 91. See the journal of an expedition performed by / 
the forces of our ſovereign 1 ady Anne, under the command of the honourable 
Francis Nicholſon, gencral and commander in chief, in the year 1710, for the re. 
duction of Port Royal, in Nova Scotia, or any other place in thoſe parts of Awe- 

r then i in poſicſiion of the French, e. 171 at ato. 1235 


£ if 
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boats were gotten ready to receive the addy and put cen on 
ore f. 1 «its 

"twig being „r dei die ige whe 25th' of Septic, 
about ſix in the morning, Colonel Vetch, and Colonel Read- 
ing, with fifty men each, together with Mr. Forbes, the engi- 
neer, went on ſhore to view the ground for landing the troops; 
and ſoon after Colonel Nicholfon himſelf, with a body of men, 
actually landed; the enemy flring at the boats in which they 
were, from their batteries of cannon and. mortars, but with no 
great ſucceſs. | Colonel Vetch, with ſive hundred on the north 
ſide, ſo lined the ſhore, as that he protected the landing of the 
cannon, ammunition, and ſtores, and the mortar being fixed 
on board the bomb-veſſel, ſhe driving up with the tide of flood, 
within cannon- ſhot of the fort, both that day and the next, 
' bombarded the enemy therein, which did in a great meaſure in- 
duce them to capitulate, ſooner than otherwiſe they would 
have done; not but that they were very much galled in the 
attempts made on them, and the warm fire from the artillery 
on ſhore; but the 28th, 29th,” and zeth, the bomb«veſſel 
was not able to throw any Sbellp 15 n of hard . of 
wind s. 

At a council of n held on wo gelt of Ottober, — = 
ters, which were received from Monſfiepr Subercaſe, directed to 
Corey Nicholſon, » were taken into contideration, 08e with > 


4 STS. : qn ef + 3 — \ FRF 
* * 


43 h 1E 
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5 , 4 AAS P vw» 5 
F This expedition, Which was one of the moſt fortunate that we VERY 
taken in this part of the wor ld, owed its ſucceſt in a great meaſure to the conduct · 
of colonel Francis Nicholſon, who maintained a perfect agreement with Commo- 
dore Martin, and the reſt of the ſca-officers, who, on their part, omitted no- 
thing that was demanded for the uſe of the troops, and ſupported them very cor- 
dially upon all oceaſions, with their boats and men. Another thing that contri 
buted not a little to this happy event was, the trasps being ſeaſoned that were 
ſent upon this expedition, and having oſhcers well acquainted, not only with their 
duty, but with the climate, and ſituation of placesg which, in affairs * this na- 
ture, are circumſtances of the utmoſt conſequence. 

8 Ft may not be amlis to feimark here, that this place, now en has 3 
very fine baſon, capable of holding a large fleet z that it commands a valuable 
country, which ſettled, would prove a cover and protection to New-England, 
and that it vs at this junQure'n neſt of Freneh privateers; and thence ſtyled deir | 
American Duakirk.” * circumſtances ſhew the value of this conqueſt, . 
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the, anſwers which he had; made thereunta.; and the rein 


-  naries being agreed on, the governor marching out of the 
| with the a our troops took n of it ſoon after, 


* * 4 2161 b # So” q N iv * a 5 Din with 
* 
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—_—_ B n it e 
ms upon which we were put in puſſe ſſion of the province of Acadia, as the 

1 55 it, 2 2 we @yle it, the province of Nova Scotia, I ate 

. Thst the gerriſon ſhell march out 2 SUP dare drums 

beating, and colours fiy ing. el. 

*. That there ſhall be a ſufficient . of ſhips and — to on 

the ſaid garriſon to Rochelle, or Rochfort, by the honeſt paſlage ; where they 

ſhall be furniſhed with paſſports for their return. 

* het I, «I * take out ſix guns, and 2 mortars, ſuch 
*s I ball:think t. 19. <1. 
4. Ther the officers ſhall carry * all theilt effQts of has fort ſoever; except 

827 do agree to the ſelling of them, the payment of which to be bona fide, 

z. Thar the inhabitants, within eannon-ſhot of the fort of Port-Royal, ſhall 
remain upon their eſtates, with their corn, cattle, and furniture, during two years, 
in caſe they are not deſrous to go before; they taking the oaths of Megianey 
and | fidelity to her facred majeſty of Great Britain. 

6. That 7 veſſel be provided for the privatcers belonging to the idinde# 
America, for their tranſportation thither. 8 1060 
- 7. That thoſe that are deſirous to go for Placenta, an Newfoundland, 
| have leave by the neareſt paſſage. M 

8. That the Canadians, or thoſe that are deſirous. to bo thither, may, during 
the ſpace of one year, | | 4 

9. That the eſſects, ornaments, utenſils of the hand et ſhall be de. 
enn to the almoner. 

10. I promiſe to deliver the fort of Port-Royal into the bands of Francis 
Nicholſon, Eſq; for the queen of Great-Britain, cc. within three days after the 
ratifiencian of this preſent treaty; with all the effets belonging ta the agen as 
guns, mortars, bombs, balls, powder, and all other ſmall arms. 

11. F will diſcover, upon my faith, all the mines, fougaſſes, dp. 

12. All the articles of. this preſent treaty ſhall be executed upon good faith, 
without difficulty, and n bus each other, at her majeſty of Great Britain's 
camp, befote Port-Royul fort, the-ſecond day of daun, in the nlath ous 8 
ber majeſty's reign, annoque n Feng] ; 6a 
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- Maniriadem.': The! gengvral declared, that within. eannoarthct of Fat 
Royal, in the fiſth article aforefaid, is to de underſtood, three Togliſh: miles 
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" wth drums beating and colours flying; where hoiſting the 
union flag, they, in honour of her majeſty, called the place 
Annapolis Royal; and 2 ſuffleient number of men being left 
therein, the ſhips and troops proceeded to New-England as 
ſoon as all things neceſſary were ſettled ; from whence Captain 
Martin departed, not long after, in order to put in execution 


the remaining part of his inſtructions, and prepare for his re- 


turn to England, 


Theſe were not all the misfortues that befel the French in 
this part of the world, for our men of war and privateers took 


this year near fifty of their ſhips. The Portland and the Valeur 


took, in their paſſage to Newfoundland, two very rich prizes, 


value thirty thouſand pounds. But not long after, the Valeur 
was ſurprifed in harbour, and taken by the French, and in the 
month of Auguſt, Captain Jobn Aldred, in the Rocheſter 3 
Captain Humphry Pudner, in the Severn ; and Captain George 
Purvis, in the Portland, viſited all the French harbours.on the 
north fide of Newfoundland, and in a manner totally deſtroyed 


them i. Of all theſe tranſactions, however, the accurate Father 


Daniel ſays not one word; and, indeed, as to the latter part of 
this relation, Mr. Burchet is filent alſo, though it was certainly 


of N to the trade and intereſt of Greats : 


round the fort, to be henceforward called Annapolis Royal; and the Inhabitanes 
within the ſaid three miles to have the benefit of that article, Which perſons, 
male and female, comprehended in the ſaid article, according to a lift of their 
names given in to their general by Mr. Allen, amount to four bundred — 
eighty- one perſons. 

i The complete hiſtory of Europe, for the yur 1710, p. 388. Annals of the 
reign of Queen Anne, vol. ix. p. 424. | 

k An account of the execution done by this ſquadron. 


Harbours names. | French ſhips names. Men, Guns. Tons. 
La Couche, La Comteſſe d' Evereun, 75 16 00 taken. 
Ditto [. Couro gone, 70 14 a0 burnt. 
Carouze, _ . Le Marquis du Bay, 20 a8 400 taken. | 
Ditto, Le Compte de Bonrepos, 120 23 400 burt. 
Ditto, „ > L.Aigle Noire, 110 1, 1% 200 taken, 
Petit Maitre,  _Franguis Maire, 8% 1 ago ditto. 
Great St. Julian, Frangois de la Paix, 120 30 400 ditto. 
Little St. Julian, St. > Piers, | . efcaped. a 
. — — ůů— 30 11 — ditto, 


All. 
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_ We are now to return home, in order to take notice of what 
i bappened here relating to the affairs of the Davy 3 and as theſe, 
are commonly influenced by a total change in the miniſtry, 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that, in the beginning of the 
month of Auguſt, the earl of Godolphin was removed from 
being lord high-treaſurer, and that high office was put into 
commiſfon l! his great change was quickly followed by others 
of the ſame nature; for, about ſix weeks after, Edward earl 
of Orford having reſigned his place of firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the admiralty, the queen appointed Sir John Leake, dir 
George Byng, George Doddington, Eſqʒ Paul Methuen, Eſq; 
and John Aiſlabie, Eſq; lords-commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lord high-admiral of Great-Britain; But this com- 
miſſion did not continue long in this ſituation, for in the 
month of December, Sir James Wiſhart, and George Clarke, 
Eſq; were appointed lords- commiſſioners of the admiralty, in 
the room of George Doddington, and Paul Methuen, Eſqrs u, 
The new parliament met on the 25th of November, and, on 
the 27th, the commons choſe William Bromley, Eſqy of Wor: 
ceſterſhire, for their ſpeaker. The queen, in her ſpeech from 
the throne, recommended the carrying on the war in very pas 
thetic terms, and the commons, in their addreſs, promiſed her 
majeſty to take proper care of it. According!y, on the 5th of 
December, they voted 40,000 men for the ſea- ſervice, for the 
year 1711, and 120,000 l. for the ordinary of the navy; on 
the roth of February they voted, that the ſum of 5,130,539 
55. 6d. be granted for payment of the debts of the navy, and 
for ſervices performed by them on account of land forces to 
 Michaelmas 1710, excluſive of the regiſter-office 3 and, on 


All the fiſh, oil, ſages, vatts, boats, fiſhing=tackle, &c. of the above-mentional 
ſhips fell into our hands, and were ether taken or deſttored by us. And the 
two ſhips which eſcaped, leit even e r aug , and ſome of w_ 

fails, behind. 
I Rurnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 3 861. ollie 5 hiſtory of the 
Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 448. Condutt of 5 dutchets dowager of NR 
p- 260. | 
m Burnet's kiſtory of his own times, vol. ji. p. 53. The a hiſtory 
of Europe, for 1710, p. 570. Mercure hiftorique ct | politique, tome Loon p. 80 
Boyer s life of Queen * p. 483. | | | 
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the 20th of the ſaid month, they reſolved, that 103, 30g l. 118. 


4d. be granted for the uſe of ſuch proprietors, or inhabitants 


only, of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, bo were ſufferers by 
the French invaſion, and who have ſettled, or ſhall reſettle 
their plantations in the ſaid iflands*. I do not well know, 
whether I ought to add, as an inſtance of the care of parlia- 
ment in reſpect. to our commerce, that this year an act was 
paſſed for incorporating a company to carry on a trade to the 
South Seas *. While theſe regulations were making by the 
legiſlature, her majeſty took care to provide for action; and in 


conſequence thereof appointed Sir John Leake, rear-admiral 


of Great Britain, to be admiral, and commander in chief of her 
fleet, in the room of Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; at the ſame time 


ſhe appointed Sir Thomas Hardy rear-admiral of the blue; and 


ſome time after Sir George Byng was made admiral. of the 
white. Theſe neceflary circumſtances premiſed, we may now 
proceed to the naval operations of the next year -. 

The grand fleet, under the command of Sir John Leake, had 


very little to do. It was intended for the defence of our coaſt, 


and for keeping the enemy in awe, which was very effectually 
performed; for the French king, from the many misfortunes 
he had met with, was utterly incapable of equipping avy capi- 
tal ſhips; and therefore, contenting himſelf with ſending out, 


as he had done for ſome years paſt, ſmall ſquadrons to annoy 
our trade, he ſeemed no longer to look on France as a mari- 


time power . Sir Thomas Hardy, rear rear-admiral of the blue, 


was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron, conſiſting of four fourth rates, | 


two fifths, and two ſixths, to block up the port of Dunkirk. 
On the 21ſt of May he arrived before that port, into which he 
forced two privateers of twenty guns each, and a dogger which 


carried eight; and this, notwithſtanding the enemy's fire from 


the platform at the pier-head. While he was in this ſituation, 
de diſcovered in the baſon four fixty-gun ſhips, and two ſmal- 
un Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. $57, $63: | Boyer's life of 


Queen Anne, p. 480, 493. - Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 194, 199. | 
o Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. it. p. $73, Oldmizon' 0 _— of 


the Stuarts, vol. i. p. 459. London Gazette, No 486. 
| ® The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1721, p 79- Annals of Queen Anne 
vol. is. p. 335. _ \ 


1 Burcher's naval hiſtory, Pp. a 58 
Vol. III. N 
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ter veſſels, all unrigged, and had certain information of a (my 
fquadron that, was fitting there for the ſea ; after which he 


eruized as carefully as be could, as well. for that, as for the 


tants, had left them in a manner naked. Such was the brutal 


convoy from Bretagne z but ur nn his ** 
lance, eſcaped him. 

On the 27th of June, an Eogliſh man of war, called the 
-Advice, commanded by Kenneth' Lord Duffus, was attacked in 
Yarmouth roads, by ſeveral French privateers . His lordſhip 
engaged them with great bravery, and did not give up his ſhip, 
which was a fourth rate of forty-ſix guns, till all his ſails were 
torn to pieces, not a brace or bowling left, the ſhrowdy cut 
away, two thirds of his men killed and wounded, and his lord. 
fhip had five balls in his body. The eight privateers that took 
him, brought the ſhip with great triumph into-Dunkirk, where 
they moſt inhumanly ſtripped both officers and private men of 
their wearing apparel, and, but for the kindneſs of the inhabi- 


behaviour of thefe barbarous plunderers, and to ſuch we mutt . 
remain expoſed, if that infamous neſt of pirates, deſtroyed for 


the common fafety of mankind, ſhall ever, through the weak» 


neſs of our councils, be ſettled or fortified again. 

On the Sth of Auguſt, Sir Thomas Hardy being i in Yar 
mouth roads, with his fquadron, received orders to proceed as 
far northwards as the iſtands of Orkney, in order to ſecure the 


Ruſſia trade, and to ſend ſome ſhips that were with him to the 


- 


rette, No 4972. 


Downs ; the admiralty having received certain intelligenee, that 
M. de Saus, a French officer, had actually got to ſea from Dun- 
kirk, with four large ſhips, viz. one of fifty guns, one of twen- 
ty-eight, one of twenty- ſix, and one of twenty - four: in pur. 


ſuancè of theſe orders, Sir Thomas faw the Ruſſia fleet, which 


was remarkably rich that year, as far as Shetland y and then | 
ſending them forward with a proper convoy, he returned to the 
Downs, where he received orders to proceed weſtward, in 


queſt of M. du Caſſe. While our ſhips were thus employed, a 


misfortune befel us "pak þ our own coalt for M. de Saus, with 


r Columna roflrats, p. 290. The complete hiſtory of K for the year 
1711. But the facts related in the text W chicfly nn 
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vis privatecrs, fell in with our Virginia fleet, witch conſiſted 
of twenty-two fail, two of which were forced —_— four _ 
caped, and all the reſt were taken. 95 ) 
As ſoon as the news of this was carried to England, cites 
were ſent to purſue the French {quadron, and to prevent, if 
ole, their getting back to Dunkirk; but the Sicur de Saus 
found means to rid himſelf of theſe attendants, though they 
were once within ſight of him, and carried fix of his prizes into 
Dunkirk, leaving the reſt at Bologne, Calais, and other ports 
on the coaſt t. Our cruizers and privateers repaired, in ſome 
degree, this misfortune, by the depredations they committed 
on the coaſts of France, from whence- they brought a great 
number of ſmall prizes, which, if they did not turn much ta, 
our benefit, were, however, a great;prejudice to France, fince 
moſt of them were laden with corn and other proviſions, of 
which at that juncture the people were in great need. But it 
is now time to return to the proceedings of our ſquadrons in 
the Mediterranean, where, as we have before ſhewn, Sir John 
Jennings commanded in chief, with a numerous fleet, of whoſe 
deſigns we ſhall, now ſpeak particularly, as they were = laſt 
that were formed during this war in thoſe parts. | 
The affairs of King Charles had ſuffered ſo ſeverely ſince the 
battle loſt at Villa Vicioſa, that even his beſt friends almoſt 
deſpaired of retrieving them. It was, however, reſolved to ſend: 
thither a large naval force to affiſt in whatever meaſures might 
be thought proper either for reſtoring his hopes or providing 
for the ſafety of his perſon. The duke of Argyle commanded 
the Engliſh troops, with circumſtances equally honourable to 
himſelf, and ſhameful to thoſe who ſuffered ſo many brave men 
to fall under ſuch heavy misfortunes. The army was but thin ; 
and well it might be ſo, ſince General Stanhope had been 
beſieged, and taken, with eight battalions and as many ſqua- 
drons, 2 few months before, in the miſerable hamlet of Bri. 
huega. But this was not all; the regiments, thin as they 
were, were alſo ragged and ſtarving, having no credit but what 
his grace procured for them, who ſoon N N into bet» 


* Burchet's naval hiſt, b. v. chap. 34. Annals of . Anne, wl > 
+ Burchet, Jones biſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 273. 
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N and nis very Belle army under good diſcipline In 
ſhort he appeared there, what he appeared every where, not 
only a brave man and an active officer; not barely a great ge. 
neral, or an able ſtateſman, but a friend to mankind, and a 
lover of his country. He fed the hungry, he clothed: the w. 
ked, he ſtopped deſertion, not by ſeverities, but by convi 

his ſoldiers that they could be uſed no where ſo well z info. 
much that, when Sir John Jennings arrived at Barcelona with 
his fleet in the latter end of 3 he found things on the 
mending hand. 

After performing ſome r ene ſervices, it was reſol. 
ved, that the fleet ſhould cruize off Toulon, in order to inter. 
cept the ſupplies which the enemy expected from Languedoe, 
and their corn-fleet from 'the Levant. While he was in this 
ſation, he received orders from England to return immediate. 
ly to the coaſt of "FOTO that he might * n to err 


1 — — wt OO "O* ww = 
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1 Biſhop hens, indeed, has ares « a very Jiff-rent account of this mat, 
& The buſneſs of Spain had been ſo much preffed from the throne, and fo 
«+ much inſiſted on all this ſeſſon, arid the commons had giver 1,509,006 l. for 
„that ſervice, (a ſum far beyond all that had been granted in any preceding 
*« ſeſſion) z ſo that it was expected matters would haye been carried there in ano- 
ther manner than formerly. The duke of Argyle was ſent to command the 
« queen's troops there, and he ſeemed full of heat; but all our hopes failed, 
„The duke of Vendome's army was in fo ill a condition, that, if Staremberg 
had been ſupported, he promiſed himſelf great advantages, It does not yet ap- 
% pear what made this to fail; for the parliament has not yet taken this into ex- 
„ 2mination. It is certain the duke of Argyle did nothing; neither he nor his 
troops were onee named during the whole campaign. Tie wrote over very 
heavy complaints, that he was not ſapported, by the falling of the remittances 
© that he expeQed: but what ground there was for that, docs not yet appeat ; 
T for, though he afterwards came over, he was very ſilent, and ſeemed in a good 
* nnderſtanding with the tiniſtery.”. © The laſt words of this amazing piece of 
hiſtory ſufficiently explain it. The duke of Argyle agreed with that miniſtry, 
with whom the prelate conld not agree. He complained of the condition in which 
he found the troops, which was owing to the ayarice of ſome low inſtruments of 
the old miniſtry, and he made no complaints againſt the new, becauſe he was 
ſenſible they ſupplied him as well as they were able; but he diffited from them 
af:erwards when he ſaw juſt cauſe for it, and indeed, through his whole life, he 
was particularly remarkable for keeping up a ſpirit ſuitable to his birth, quality, 
and that moſt illuſtrious title, by wbich the greateſt patriots in Scotland had, 
through a yu ſeries of years, been, OE FRE: $3; 5 
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the king of Spain to Genoa, or where elſe he ſhould FEY 


bis majeſty, by the death of bis brother the Emperor Joſeph, 


being lately become ſole heir of all the dominions of the houſe 
of Auſtria. He was likewiſe directed to afford all the aſſiſtance 
poſſible to the kingdom of Naples, in caſe any commotion 
ſnould happen there at this juncture; and aceordingly he res 
paired to Barcelona to conſult his majeſty, and the duke of 


Argyle, as to the propereſt method of executing theſe orders, 


having firſt detached two men of war af the third, one of the 
fourth, and one of the fifth rates, to eruige on the coaſt of Nas 
ples, with orders to aſſiſt the ſubjes of the houſe of 


if any attempts ſhould be mads bar eajlucing the 9 of 
Orbitello or Piombino *. 


On his arrival there be e ts bg est es ul kann 6 


guit Catalonia till ſuch time as he had advice of his being elects 
ed emperor, in which he was promiſed all the affiſhince- that 
could be afforded him by the high allies; and, on the other 
hand, he found his majeſty equally anwilling to part with this 


fleet, upon which all his hopes deperided. Sir John Jennings 
contented himſelf, therefore, with ſailing from Barcelona, on 


the 13th of July, for Port- „where he arrived on the 


18th, having firſt of all promiſed-the-king of Spain to return 


as ſoon as the ſhips were reſitted, and he had taken in a proper 
ſupply of proviſions, which began to grow very ſcarce; und this 
promiſe he exactly performed by the 26th, when we find him 
again in the road of Barcelona, with one ſecond, five third, 
and one fourth rate, beſides ſeven Dutch men of war, under 


the command of Vice-admiral Peiterſon, haying ten wh ſhips, 


moſt of the line; abroad on neceflary ſervices. When theſe had 
joined him, he took the king of Spain an board, having then a 
fleet of txenty. four ſhips of war, and landed him in ten days 
time at Genoaz from whence the admiral failed to Leghorn, 
being in great want of cables and other ſores, in order to pro- 


e I OI and, while he was there, 


1 „ 25 
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* Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. 36. The comple biſtory of Europe 
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. our captains Wenn in two rich prives Hom the Ls, 
m To} 447% 
| His excellency continued in that port to the ad of November, 
hen he ſalled for Vado bay, and, having embarked the force, | 
that were ready to proceed for Catalonia, he ſent them, under 
the protection of five men of war and two fire-ſhips,' to Barce. 
lona, under the command of Captain Swanton,” with whoſe 
ſquadron, and three Dutch ſhips of war, the admiral ſailed x 
far weſtward as Cape Roſes, and was then to repair to Port. 
Mahon, where Captain Swanton was ordered to join him as 
ſoori/ ag he had ſeen the tranſports in ſafety, that the admiral 
might be able to make a detachment for protecting the coaſts 
of ee as alſo ſome ſhips to cruize in the Streights mouth 
for the ſecurity of our trade. When the admiral had made the 
iſland of Minorca, the wind blew exceſſively hard from the 
notthyeaſt;/ which obliged him to come to an anchor on the 
north fide of the iſland, where moſt of the ſhips ſails blew 
away from their yards; but he got, however, the next day into 
Port-Mahon. On his arrival he was informed by the captains of 
two ſhips he found there, that they had heard a great firing of 
guns all the night before; upon which he ſgnt the Chatham 
and Winchelſea, the next morning, to ſee what they could dif. 
cover, who ſoon brought an account, that the Dutch vice- ad- 
; ai I ER the e. W 
Britiſh ſhips . I 
Theſe ſhips 15 ours were the Hand de nn 
by Captain Mighells; the Sterling-Caſtle, the Nottingham, the 
Charles galley, and the Lynn, which came from the coaſt of 
Catalonia, and in their paſſage had fallen in with two French 
men af war, the Thoulouſe and the Trident, each of fifty guns 
and 400 men. The Hampton- Court came up with the firſt of 
them, and engaged her two hours, to whoſe commander, by 
R time haz e was within muſquet-ſhot, (which 
Ke ** 
Y 1 . hiſtory, abi ow The ae ee hiſtory of Ss for 
3711, p. 363. Annals of Qyeen Anne, * R. \ÞP- 36, London ten * 
4974, 4015, 4919, 4927+ 
2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 795. Leise ad villory; vol. Nn. * 
of Queen Anne. Mercure hiſtorique ct polling, tome Ii. p. 133. London Ge 
zette, Ne . 1 


ws 


was about ten at night), ſhe ſtruck; but, by the advantage of 
little winds, the Trident got away with hier: oars.” The Hamp- 
ton Court's maſts being much wounded in the fight, they, by 
the violence of the weather, came next day all by the board, ſo 
that ſhe was towed into port by the Sterling-Caſtle. The firſt 
captain of the Thoulouſe was M. Grand Pre, and the ſecond 


mand in our fleet. From the former of them the admiral accept- 
ed his parole of honour for ſix months; but the latter he des 
tained, although M. Grand Pre aſſured him he was naturalized 


or other he found means to eſcape,” and it was believed he got 
on board a ſhip bound for. Genoa, which lay in the harbour of 
Mahon *. About the ſame time the Reſtoration, a ſhip of ſe- 
venty guns, was loſt on the back fide of the Mallora, off Leg- 
horn, but all her officers and men were ſaved; nor fell it out 
better with a ſettee that had on board to the value of 4000 


ſica b. 
The French having at preſent no fleet i in the n 


incommoding the enemy; which he aceordingly did, till towards 


buſy at Toulon in fitting out a conſiderable force, which was 
to put to ſea in the ſpring, of which the admiral took all the 
care he could to be particularly informed, and at laſt received 


though I have taken all the pains I could to inquire after them. This Rigby. had 


gate, and having received ſentence for a molt ſcandalous crime at the Old Bailey. 
Yet he was preferred in France for his {Kill ia the marine, and might, after this 


pences were ſo E that, as I have been informed, he brought upon himſelf the 


ar one inp tr oor iro 
of their country. 


8 Burchet' s naval hiſtory; p. 156. London Gazete, Ne 3 %ͤñů yoh́ñ 
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captain one Rigby an Engliſhman, who had formerly bore com- 


in France, and was become a Roman Catholic; but ſome way 


crowns, which ſhe was bringing from-one of the ports'of Oor- 5 
the admiral was at liberty to employ his ſhips in ſuch a manner 
as might beſt anſwer the purpoſe of protecting Catalonia, and 


the end of the year he received advice, that the French were 


a certain account, that this ſquadron was to conſiſt of eleven or 
twelve ſtrips; of which eight were of Sb _ Ned N youy | 


+ There aptidenn . 58 wad HY 


made himſelf very infamous before he left England, having been long in Neu- 


| misfortuge;”haye paſſed his time with eaſe at jeaſt, if not reputation; but his ex- 


Juſt reward of a life fo wickedly fpeat, an is therefore a fit warning to all ſuch 
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were frigates; that they were to proceed firſt to Cadiz, and 
from thence to the Weſt Indies . Upon this the admiral,” on 
the 21ſt of February, held a council of war, in which; upon a 
ſtrict examination, it was found, that the ſhips under his com: 
mand could not put to ſea till ſupplied with proviſions from 
Italy; and therefore a frigate was diſpatched to Vice-admiral 
Baker, then at Liſbon, with this intelligence, that he might 
ſtrengthen the convoy of the ſtore-ſhips and victuallers ſent 
from thence; and at the ſame time it was reſolved, that, as ſoon 
as the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips arrived from Italy, the admiral 
ſhould cruize between Port-Mahon and Cape de Gatt, not only 
for the protection of the cc but i in order to intercept the 
enemy. 7s 

This neceſſary ſupply of proviſions and nad pres: arriving 
ſafe at Port-Mahon, and the admiral having intelligence, from 
all ſides, of the great naval preparations of the enemy, it was 
determined in a council of war, held on the 11th of March, to 
put to ſea with one ſecond, three third, two fifth rates, and 
two fire-ſhips of ours, and nine ſhips of the States-General, and 
to cruize ten or twelve leagues from Cape Toulon, until more 
certain advice of the enemy could be had. Captain Walpole 
in the Lion, joining the fleet from Genoa, and informing them, 
that he bad ſeen in his paſſage nine tall ſhips to the N. W. of 
the iſland of Minorca, it was reſolved in a council of war, held 
on the 23d of March, to proceed to the ſouthward of Majorca 
and Ivica, in order to intercept the enemy, if it was poſſible, 
between that and Cape St. Martin, in their paſſage down the 
Streights. Obtaining, however, no further intelligence, he 
came to an anchor on the firſt of April off the iſland of For- 
mentara, from whence he ſent two clean ſhips to look into the 
bays of Denea, Xabea, and Altea, as alſo into Alicant road; 
and, in caſe they brought him no advice, it was determined to 
fail immediately to Barcelona. This was accordingly done, and 
on his arrival there, and hearing nothing of the French, he ſent 
a clean frigate to look into the harbour of Toulon, in order to 
diſcover what they were doing there, with a reſolution, upon 


4 
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the return of that ſbip to proceed to Port Mahon, there to re- 
victual, and then to ſtand over to the Italian coaſt, in order to 
bring from thence a teu ſuppfy of troops to Catalonia.” - 

We are now to proceed to ati account of what was done this 
year in the Weſt· Indies, where, when we ſpoke” laſt bf affairs 
in thoſe parts, we left Commodore Littleton with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron under his command. This gentleman was extremely well 
qualified for this ſtation t he had all the abilities and Experience 
that could be wiſhed for in a ſea-officery, and yet was as ready 
to afk, and receive advice, a8 if he had neither. On his firſt 
arrival in thoſe parts, which was in the nronth of November, 
1710, he took all the care that was poffible to obtam proper 
intelligenbe of the notions of the galleons, which were till 


at Carthagena; and at the fame time he neglected nothing that. 


the merchants thought requiſite, either for the ſecurity of their 
trade in thoſe parts, or for the fafe convoy of fach ſhips as from 
time to time were ſent home ſo that, during his ſtay at Jamai- 
ca, there were few or no complaints, but every body ſcudied to 
mind his on buſinefs, and ro > Uſcharge, de 1 8 his 
duty in the public ſervice.” 

The defire of taking the galleons was FR NOTE occu- 
pied the thoughts of the cbinmodore, ahd as he was frequently 
perplexed with falfe intelligence, he ſtationed the Nonſuch and 


Hardy, who commanded the former; to deſpatch the Roebuck 
to Jamaica, with any certain intelligence he cbold obtain, either 
as to the time when it was propoſed the galleons ſhould fall, 
br the ſtrength of the convoy that was to accompany them. 
Theſe orders were fairhfully executed; though' very little intel- 
ligence, except that the galleous Had as hoy no o convey, could, 
for many months, be proceed. © «1+» f 
In May, 1711, che commodore received FR butt from the 
maſters of ſome veſſels from Madeira, that M. du Caſſe, with 


Soon after, 4 Spaniſh flobp was taken, in which was a letter 
from the 3 * e erptening oy Hopes, WT 


— 


3 Burchct, Complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1743. Kine of Queen 
Anne. Memoirs of the war in Spain, c. 
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the Roebuck, on the Spaniſh coaſt, giving orders ts Captain 


a ſquadron under his command, had been ſeen from that iſfland. 
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M. du caſſe would ſhortly arrive with ſeven fail of ſtout ſhips, 
in order to convoy the galleons. Upon this, the u 
immediately ſent an advice- boat to recal the Nonſuch, and, in 
the mean time, began to prepare for an expedition, reſolying 
not to loſe this opportunity of attacking the French ſquadron, 
and having a chance for making prize of ſome of the galleons e. 
The Jerſey, commanded. by Captain Vernon, was then crui- 
zing to the windward of Jamaica, and having taken a French 
hip belonging to the port of Breſt, which carried thirty guns, 
and one hundred and twenty men, he carried her into] 
on the 23d of May. The captain of this veſſel iuformed the 
commodore, that he had been trading on the coaſt of New 
Spain, from whence, proceeding to Port Lewis, in Hiſpaniola, 
where he put on ſhore the money he had taken, he was ſailing 
from thence to Petit Guavas, in order to take in there a cargo | 
for France, when he fell into the hands of Captain Vernon, He 
added, that he failed from Port Lewis on the acth, in company 
with M. du Caſſe, who was gone for Carthagena, and that his 
ſquadron conſiſted of one ſhip of ſeventy · four guns, another of 
ſixty, one of fifty, one of twenty-four, and one of twenty; but 
Captain Hardy arriving on the 27th, aſſured Mr. Littleton, that 
two ſhips of the French ſquadron, one of which was the Glou- 
ceſter, of fifty guns, formerly taken from us, and another of 
forty- four, arrived at Carthagena, ten days before, and waited 
for M. du Caffe, who deſigned, as ſoon as the galleons could 


be ready, to fail with them for the Havannah, and from thence 
to Cadiz. , 

Upon this, Captain Vernan was ſent over to the coaſt of New 
Spain; and returning on the 4th of July, reported, that on the 
28th of June, he had looked into the port of Carthagena, 
where he ſaw twelve ſhips, fix rigged, and fix unrigged, and 
five loops; the fix ſhips that were rigged, he informed the 
commodore, were the St. Michael, of ſeventy-four guns; the 
Hlerculus, of ſixty; the Griffin, of fifty; two ſmall frigates, and 
the vice-admiral of the galleons, which carried fixty guns: and 
that, of the ſhips that were unrigged,. there were two at the 
upper end of the harbour, preparing for ſea, one of which he 


o Burchet's __ hiſtory, p. Tu 713. 
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believed to be the Minion, of fifty guns, and another of forty, 
the reſt he took to be trading veſſels t. | 

Upon the 15th of July, the commodore ſailed with one third 

rate / four fourth rates, and a floop® for Carthagena z and ar- 

riving on the coaſt of New Spain on the 26th, he diſcovered 
five ſhips to the leeward, which he chaſed into Boca Chica, at 
the entrance of Carthagena harbour, Upon this, he Rood off to 
ſea the greateſt part of the night but ſtretching in to the ſhore 
next morning, chaſed four ſhips, and about ſix came up with 
the vice-admiral of the galleons, and a Spaniſh merchant ſhip; | 
and as M. du Caffe had taken moſt of the money out of the gal- 
leon, having ſome ſuſpicion of the commanding officer on board 
her; ſo was this very carrack the ſame which had eſcaped from 
Mr. Wager, as hath been before related; and coming from 
Carthagena, in company with ſome French ſhips of war, it : 
happened ſhe was ſeparated from them, and belieying our ſhipy | 
to be thoſe with M. du Caſſe, (as her commander ſaid), lay 
by the greateſt part of the day, and when Mr, Littleton came 
near, hoiſted Spaniſh colours, and a flag at the foretop-maſt- 
head, ſo that between five and fix at night, the Saliſbury's Prize 
commanded by Captain Robert Harland, engaged her; ſoon af 
ter which, the n commanded by e Francis Holler 
did the ſame d. 

The commodore being within piſtol ſhot, was juſt going to 
fre into her when they ſtruck their colours; and the Jerſey, 
going after one of the merchant ſhips, took her; the Nonſuch 
_— the her, the eſcaped | in the night, The vice-admiral 


7 Burchet's have hiſtory, book v. chap. xx. Dale roſtrata, p. 10 Mer- 
cure hiſtorique et politique, tome li. p. 433- ; 

8 The commodore hoiſted his broad pennant in the Defancez ad 5 ſhips 
that ſailed with him, were the Saliſbury, Saliſbury's Prize, Jerſey, Nonſuch, and 
Jamaica floop. tn their p:flage the Salifbury's Prize ſprung her maiu-maſt, u hien 
occaſioned ſome delay, till it could be ſecured, and then they proceeded ; Captain 
Vernon, in the Jerſey, having been ah while the reſt « the ſguadron lay by. „ 
to look into Carthagena, * 

> It is of conſequence where we can come at ſuch diſtin relations as this 1 
for the uſe of young officers, to whom they are acceptable. It would be of ſer- 
vice, and indeed of great ſervice, if a diſtin and clear narrative of every expe» 
dition, drawn, or at leaſt figned by the commar.ding officer, was point in the 
Wmiralty, as well as a ſea journal. | 
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of the galleons, being wounded by a ſmall ſhot, died ſoon aſte 
M. du Caſſe had taken moſt of, the money out of the galleon, 
except what was found in ſome boxes which belonged to private 
perſons. She had ſixty braſs guns mounted, and three h 

and twenty-five men; and the ſhip which the Jerſey took was 
a veſſel belonging to the merchants, of about four hundred 
tons, and twenty-ſix guns, laden for the moſt part with cocoa 
and wool. Thie prifoners, by the deſcription given to them of 
the ſhips which were ſeen by the commodore, the day he came 
off of Cathagena, aſſured him, they were thoſe with M. qu 
Caſſe, and that he had been out of Carthagena but two days, 
being ſeparated from the Spaniſh vice-admiral, and nine mer- 
chant ſhips, the day after he came out; and ſince Mr. Littleton 


was well aſſured that he intended to touch at the Havannah, it 


was determined to cruize a little to the leeward of Point Pedro 
ſhoals, as the moſt proper place for intercepting them, until 
ſach time as further intelligence could be gained from Captain 
Hook, of the Jamaica ſloop, wha was. To: over to the coaſt 
with ſome Spaniſh priſoners... 

About this time the French formed a very. ab dect; 
of attacking the Leeward Wands, and this, with the, natural 
ſtrength of their own colonies; for which purpoſe they afſem- 


| bled, in the month of May and June, about two thouſand men 


in Martinico; theſe they embarked on board the following veſ- 
ſels, viz. a large ſhip, of thirty-H& guns, a hag: boat of twenty- 
four guns, two merchant ſhips, and nine priyateer loops. They 
put to ſea on the toth of. June, with an intent to land on the 
ifland of Antigua ; but they were ſcarce clear of their own 
iſland, before they met with her majeſty's ſhip the Newcaſtle, 
commanded by, Captain Bourn, who attacked chem fo briſkly, 
that, notwithſtanding it was a calm, and they lay in ſuch 4 
manner, as that it was s impoſſible for him to bring vis broadſide 


i This account is taken from the es modore's letter, dated on E the De- 
ance, in Port-Royal harbour, Auguſt 13, 1711, He fay s, in the ſame letter, 
tha: he had bn: one man Killed, and x wounded in the engagement; and though 
neither he, nor any of our hittorians, inſilt much ou the value of this capture, 
yet a Dutch writer tnforms' us, that the two pr! FAIR «ith the efſ.is 0 on board 
* were worth one hundred tho uſand Pounds. ; 
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bear upon them; yet, after an action of three hours, in 
which the French loſt ſixty- four men, he obliged them to re- 
linquiſh their enterprize, and to take the opportunity of the” 
firſt little breeze that ſprung up, to return into one of the 
ports of their own iflands. 

Unwilling, however, abſolutely to Sade their deſign they 
refitted their veſſels, and beat up for volünfeers, and, on the 
16th, landed near fifteen hundred men on the ifland of Mont- 
ſerrat z the/ debarked [theſe troops about twelve at night, and 
began to plunder the adjacent country; but being informed that 
Captain Bourn failed from thence that very day, and was ex- 
pectcd again the next, they embarked in ſuch a hurry, that they 
left fifteen or twenty of their men behind them, who were made 
priſoners by the inhabitants of the iſland, and thus ended this 
project, through the courage and conduct of this warthy com- 
mander: The French, bowever, did not eſcape totally un- 
chaſtiſed for this miſchief, for Captain Liſle, in her majeſty's 
ſhip the Diamond, having notice of their ſituation, and ſuſpect- 
ing that ſome of their tranſports. would very ſoon put to ſea, he 


kept cruizing, together with the Panther, and another of her 
majeſty's ſhips, at a ſimall diſtance from the coaſt, and in a 


ſhort time, took three of them, beſides other prizes, ſo that tho 
enemy were eff-Ctually cured of their inclination to make de- 
ſcents for this year *. 

To return now to ee ame ws having fins 
away the homeward=bqund trade in the month of Auguſt, un- 
der the convoy of the Nonſuch, returned again to his cruiſing 


ſtation, in the latter end of the ſame month. He had not been 


long at ſea, before the captain of the Medway's prize, whom 
he had ſent to Blewfield's-bay in Jamaica, brought him advice, 
that the maſter of a trading veſſel had lately made oath before 


Lo 


Lord Archibald Hamilton, then governor of Jamaica, that eigh= 


teen French men of war, having a large number of tranſports 
with ſoldiers under their l ne meh at Martinico, 


k See Captain Bourn's letter, dated from Carliſle- bay, in Barbadoes, July 17, 


1711, and two letters from Captain Liſle, the firſt dated Jaly 22, and the ſecond 


Joly 30, 1111; the f. ormer ſrom Antigns, and the latter e St. nn 
in the London G. acue, No. 4. 
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from whence, it was believed, they would very ſpeedily ſail, t 
make an attempt upon Jamaica, This intelligence induced the 
commodore to fail inſtantly back to the iſland, where the 
vernor aſſured him, there was not a word of truth in the ſt 
This accident, however, had a very ill effect, ſince at that v 
inſtant M. du Caſſe, with his ſquadron, got ſafe into the Ha. 
vannah, which he could not poſſibly have done, if the commo. 
dore had kept his ſtation. It may be believed this diſappoint. 
ment gave him infinite diſturbance, but it did not, however, 
hinder his cruizing for ſome time off the Havannah, in hopes 
of repairing this diſaſter; in which he did not ſucceed i. 

Upon his return to Jamaica, he found the Thetis, a French 
man of war, lately taken, arrived from New-England ; and 
ſoon after Captain Leſtock, in the Weymouth, from the fame 
place, with a ſmall privateer, which he had taken on the coaſt 
of Porto Rico, in his paſſage. There were at this time many 
merchant ſhips ready to fail home, with whom the commodore 
ſent'the Angleſea, Fowey, and Scarborough; the laſt-mention« 
ed ſhip had been taken from the French by the two former, 
upon the coaſt of Guinea, where, not long before, the French 
had taken her from us. Thus ended the operations of the na- 
val campaign for this year in the Weſt-Indies ®, 


But, before we leave America, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 


enter into a circumſtantial account of that famous expedition 
againſt the French ſettlements in Canada, which makes ſo great 
a figure in the French hiſtories, and on which we find ſo many 
reflections made in our own; the ſubje& indeed is both intricate 
and unpleaſant, but, withal, it is extremely neceſſary to ſer it in 


a clear light; ſince, notwithſtanding its miſcarriage, through a 


concurrence of unforeſeen, as well as unlucky accidents, it was 


certainly one of the beſt intended, and very far from being one 


of the worſt contrived deſigns that was ſet on foot during this 
war, and, therefore, we hope the reader will not think an 


The 


1 gorehet· s naval hiſtory, p. 715. Britiſh as in America, vol. il. p. 344. 
m Zurchet, p. 715, 716. Annals of Queen Anne, Cc. 
n At this diſtance of time, when the parties are all dead, and the circum» 


ſtances of things ſo altered, as to leave no room for either prepoſſeſſions or pre- 


judices, 


\ 
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The diſturbance given us by the French in North Ameriea, 15 


and the apprehenſions our colonies were under, from the 
ſtrength of their ſettlements in Canada, have been ſo often men- 
tioned, that I think 1 need not inſiſt upon them here: I ſhall 
content myſelf therefore with obſerving, that the earl of Go- 
dolphin had often expreſſed a ſtrong deſire of attempting ſome- 
thing of conſequence in this part of the world, that might exalt 
our own character, and humble the haughtineſs of the enemy. 
Sir Hovenden Walker informs us, that he was conſulted by 
that great miniſter, in reference to this deſign ; yet I very much 


doubt, whether the whole of it was then communicated to him, 


ſince it is very certain, that it was not either he, or General 
Hill, who were to have been employed in the expedition; as it 
was then intended; but Sir Thomas Hardy was to have com- 
manded the fleet, and the land forces were to have been under 
General Maccartney. It has been remarked by Biſhop, Burnet, 
and ſome other writers, that the whole of this deſign was con- 


certed without any application to, or conſent of parliament ; 


and this, that relate ſays, was · the more inexcuſable, becauſe it 
was contrived aid carried into execution, at a time when the 
parliament was fitting. ( | en, 

The force of this objection, I muſt confeſs, I do not ſee; 
for if expeditions of ſuch a nature, with all the eſtimates of 


expences neceſſary for rendering them effectual, were to be laid 


| 1 e | 
judices, one may hope, that a candid inquiry into fo very important an expedi- 


tion, will merit the favour, as well as claim the attention, of every judicious rea- 


der, for mary reaſons. 

o The biſhop's account runs thus: An expedition was deſigned by fea, for 
taking Quebec and Placentia, and, for that end, five, thouſand. men were 
« brought from Flanders. Hill, wh was brother to the favourite, had the com- 
* mand. There was a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war. ordered to ſecure the 
* tranſport fleet; they were furniſhed from hence with proviſions, only for three 
„months; but they deſigned to take in a ſecond ſupply at New England. A 
*© commiſſioner of the victualling then told me, he could not gueſs what made 
them to be ſent out ſo ill farniſhed, for they had flores lying on their hands 
© for a full ſupply.”—Mr. Oldmixon writes with leſs reſentment; he attributes 
this project originally to Governor Nicholſon, and I believe with truth; he ſays, 
the four Indian chiefs, who were brought over hither, and preſented. to the 
Queen, ſolicited it ſtrongly ; and, in fine, that it had been certainly à very good 
project, if it had fallen into good hands. But, he infinuates, that it was made 6 
Job; the contrary of which, I think, will appear by the citation in the next note. 
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| before parliament before they could be undertaken; 1 think i 


muſt be obvious to every intelligent reader; that this would af: 
ford ſach an opportunity of oppoſing deſigus of this nature at 
home, and making all the world acquainted with them abroad, 
that it would be afterwards ſeldom adviſeable to execute them. 
But there is another remark made by Mr. Burchet, which ap- 


pears to have a better foundation. He ſays, that this deſign 
was induſtriouſly concealed from the lords of the admiralty, ag 
long as it was poſſible, and that at laſt they were truſted only 
with the executive part, and not at all with the direction; for 
otherwiſe, he thinks, it muſt have been impoſſible that ſuch 
large ſhips ſhould have been ordered for am expedition into the 
river of St. Lawrence, which was well known to their lordſhips 

to be fo hazardous a navigation, and for Which, therefore, {hips 
*. ſuch a burden were altogether unſit v. 

This remark, I ſay, has greater weight with me; becauſe it 
plainly proves, that how right ſoever the intention of a miniſtry 


— 


Þ How far the following account of this matter taken . 2a letter of Mr. 
ſecretary St. John's, to Sir Hovendev Walker, dated April 17, 1711, Will obviate 
even this ol jection. I mult leave to the reader; with this obſervation, however, 
that if the ſentiments contained in it were not ſincere, the writer muſt have been 
the greateſt diſſembler in the world. The Humber and Devonſhire will pros 
« ceed with you, of thoſe which are ordered to crviae in the Soundings, it will 
6 not, I doubt, be poſſible for you to be joined by any, The lords of the ad- 
„ miralty, you find, look on theſe additional ſkips as given you for the expedi- 
* tion, and it is fit they ſhould do ſo; but when. you are got far enough into the 
&« ſea, you are to ſend back two of the tex fail, and if you. find any of the eight 
© firſt, appointed to compoſe your ſquadron, not fit fer the voyage, as the Tor- 
© bay is reported not to be, you may, in ſuch caſe, ſend home the ſhip which is 
% uafit, taking which you ſhall like beſt of the two additional ſhips in lieu of her. 
«© The weſlenger who brings this packet, is ordered tg ſtay till deſpatched back 
again by Mr. Hill and yourſelf, 1 muſt tell you, that I find her majeſty. ex- 
0 tiemely impaticat to hear you are ſailed, and concerned leſt you ſhould loſe the 
« advantage of the eaſferly wind. I hope, thergfore, by the return. of the meſſen· 
„ ger, you will inform me exactly when you ſhall be ready. to proceed. I have 
„ nothing more to add, but to recommend all poſſible expedition to you, upou 
„ whieb, morally and probably ſpeaking, your  ſuecefs, entirely. depends. That 
„ you may heve a proſperous voyage, and be, together with Mr. Hill, the i- 
« ſtruments of doing ſo much honour, and bringing ſo much advantage to your 
« country, as are propaſed by the r von are nn to make, is the 
« hearty praycrs cf, | Py. 

| ye” the your, be” of 


may 
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may be, in endeavouring to preſerve an abſolute ſecrecy, as to 
defigns of this ſort; yet, in caſe of any miſcarriage, their con- 
duct will be always liable to great imputations, here they 
avoid communicating their councils to ſuch branches of the 
adminiſtration, as ſeem to have a right to regulate and direct 
them . | | i 
In reſpect to this deſign upon Quebec, it ſeems to have been 
principally under the direction of the Lord Viſcount Boling- 
broke, then Mr. ſecretary St. John, by whoſe intereſt, I ſup- 
poſe, Sir Hovenden Walker, rear-admiral of the white, was ap- 
pointed to command in chief, and General Hill, who was bro- 
ther to Lady Maſham, was likewiſe appointed commander of 
about five thouſand land-forces, that were to be employed in 
this deſign. As it was the firſt, and indeed the only great un- 
dertaking of the new miniſtry, I cannot believe but that they 
were in earneſt, and really in hopes of raiſing their reputation, 
by giving an extraordinary blow to the French power in thoſe 
parts; which I conceive muſt evidently appear, if we conſider 
the great force employed for this purpoſe, and which will he 
beſt made known to the reader; by giving him Sir Hovenden 


Walker's line of battle, as we find it in the appendix to his 
own account, 1 | t 
Ships. Commanders. Men. Guns. 
Torbay, Captain Moody, 500 80 
Monmouth, Mitchell. 400 7 
Sunderland, , _ | 7 Gore, . 365 60 
Diamond, g 245 3 ee 
Devonſhire, - $i Arris, 320 80 
EAA ..... ir Hovenden Walker, 33 
"Oy e woah Captain — e e 
Humber, ð ᷣ d ĩ n? 


2 One may fairly collect from this, that the miniſters who concerted this 
ſcheme, were not only thoroughly in carneſt, but alſo extremely ſanguine in re- 
lpect to its ſucceſs, otherwiſe they would never have taken this method; and ſure 
there was nothing criminal, in defiribg to recover Canada out of the hands of the 
French, or in propoſing for the protection and ſecurity of our own colonies, to 
drive them entirely out of Nort . America, which was the avowed deſign of thig 
eaterpriſe, and would have been a ſignal benefit to Great Britains. 


Va...” -- Mm Montague, , - 
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Ships. Commanders. Men. 
Montague, Captain Walton, 365 
EKingſton, c Winder, 365 
Swiftſure, eas Cooper, 400 
Dunkirk, -*,- +1" Baker, © «200 


Gang, 
60 
69 | 


70 


60 


Together with the Bedford-Galley frigate, Baſiliſk and Grana 


da bombs, with the Experiment, the bombs tender. 


There were, beſides, thirty-three tranſports, with the regi- 
ments of Brigadier Hill, Colonel Windreſs, Colonel Clayton, 
Colonel Kane, Lieutenant-General Seymour, Colonel Diſney, 
Colonel Kirk, and a battalion of marines, under the command 
of Colonel Charles Churchill, making in all upwards of five 
thouſand men, and eight tranſ _ and _ nes to 


the train *. 


The inſtructjons given by her ben to =Y As Wal. 
ker, required him, as foon'as the general and troops were em- 
barked, to proceed to Boſton directly, without touching at any 
place whatſoever z and, if he judged it convenient, he was to 
detach, in is paſſage, a ſhip of war, with the artillery, ftores, 
clothes, and other neceſſaries, to New- Vork; but, if he found 
this inexpedient, he was to ſend them from Boſton. On his 
arrival at that place, he was to take the Leopard and Sapphire 
under his command, and in cafe the general thought: it neceſ- 
ſary, he was to aſſiſt him in exclranging the garriſon of Anna- 
polis Royal, and in tranſporting the old garriſon, with ſtores, 
back to New-England. He was, when at Boſton, ro take un- 
det his care all tranſport veſſels, ketches, hoys, boats, and other 
neceſſaries provided in New-England ; and as ſoon as the fortes 
from hence, and thoſe raiſed' there, ſhould be on board; he 
was to ſail with them all into the fiver of St. Lawrence, up to 
Quebec, in order to attack that place; and being arrived, to 
make a proper diſpoſition of the ſhips for that purpoſe, as well 
of ſuch as might be fit to employ before the town, as others, 
upon conſulting with the general, to paſs that place, and pro- 
ceed up the river towards the lake, not only to prevent any 

communication with Quebec, but to protect the canoes, and 


r See the appendix to Sir Hovenden Walker s full account. 'of the late exped- 


tion to Canada, p. 186195. 


boats 
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boats, with the forces from New York; to which end be was 
empowered to convert ſome of the ſmall veſſels ſent from hence, 
or New England, into frigates, ſuitable to the navigation of the 
upper part of the river, and to man and arm them accordingly. 
At New England, or elſewhere, he was to afliſt the general 
with veſſels and boats proper for landing the forces, and em- 
barking them again, but more eſpecially upon his arrival at 
Quebec, or for tranſporting them from place to place. He was. 
alſo ordered to ſend to the general ſuch marine ſoldiers as 
ſhould be on board the ſquadron, when he ſhould demand the 
ſame, which he was to have the chief command of while em- 
ployed on ſhore; beſides which, he was to aſſiſt him with ſuch 
a number of ſeamen, gunners, guns, ammunition, and other 
ſtores from the ſhips, as he ſhould demand for the land- ſervice; 
vhich ſeamen were to aſſiſt in drawing and mounting the can- 
non, or otherwiſe as ſhould be found neceſſary. He was ſtrictly 
required to loſe no time in proceeding to New England, and 
from thence to the river of St. Lawrence, nor in putting in exe- 
cution the ſervice of Quebec; but that, on his part, all expe- 
dition ſhould be uſed in the reduction of the place, and of the 
country of Canada or New France, and in the ſeaſonable return 
of the ſquadron and tranſports . 

He was further inſtructed, (which ſhews that this deſign 
had been very thoroughly conſidered), in caſe of ſucceſs, to 
leave ſuch a naval force as he thought proper in the river of St. 
Lawrence, and to make uſe of any of the enemy's ſhips that 
might be taken, to. bring into Europe ſuch. governors, regular 
troops, religious perſons, or others, whom the general by his 
inſtruCtions- was directed to ſend away from Canada, with what- 
ever neceſſaries for their tranſportation he ſhould think requi- 
ſite. Theſe ſervices being provided for, he was to take on board 
the general, if he ſhould think fit to return, and ſuch of the 
forces as ſhould not be found neceſſary to live in Canada; and, 
if the ſeaſon of the year would permit, he was to proceed to 
attack Placentia in Newfoundland, in ſuch a manner as Gene- 
ral Hill ſhould direct; and, this ſervice being over, he was to 


$ See the aten at large in the before ments ppendis, 5. 166. 
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order ſuch Hips of war, as did not properly belong to his ſqua. 
dron, to their ſeveral ſtations, directiug the maſters of the 


tranſports, which he ſhould have no further occaſion for, to 

go and feek freight either in ports upon the continent of Ame. 

rica, or in the iſlands, in order to eaſe the public of the charge 
of them, and for the benefit of the Britiſh commercet. 

On the 29th of April, 1711, Sir Hovenden Walker Failed 
with the men of war and tranſports under his command; but, 
coming off the Start the firſt 6f May, a weſterly wind oblged 
him to put into Plymouth “; of from whence he failed again in 


t Beſides theſe infiruQicns, the admiral was forniſhed with copies of Gn 
ſent to the reſpeQive governors of Mafſachuſet's Bay, and New Hampſhire, the 
additional inſtructions ſent to the governor of New York, as well as thoſe to 
Francis Nicholſon, Eſq; and the governors of Connecticut, Rhode-iſland, Pro. 
vidence, and Pennſylvania,” that he might be convinced the adminiſtration had 
taken all the care in their power, that he might not Fail for want of proper aſſiſt- 
ance, or be in any doubt as to what was, or what was not in the power of ſuch 
perſons as he, in the courſe of his expedition, might have occaſion to apply to; 
which, without doubt, was very uſeful, and bighly proper in his circumſtances, 
u As I have all along endeayoured to treat every ſubject that fell in my way as 
impartially as poſſible, ſo I thiak it my duty to give the reader here a letter from 
Lord Bolingbroke to the admiral, which I think eyidently proves, that miniſter 
had this deſign as much at heart as any man in his ſtation could have. 


g- * 


*$1R, 


„The wind being come about to the ſouth, I take iefor MES Ps this 

& fetter will find you at Plymouth, or at Torbay, the uſual bane of our mari- 
% time expeditions, Lou muſt allow me to tell you, that the queen is very 
© uneaſy at the noaccountable loſs of time in your ſtay at Portſmouth ; and, 
jf the Devonſhire could not be refitted ſooner, you ought rather to have 
4% left her behind than delay your failing. If the tranſports were the occaſion 
of this misfortune, the commiſſioners or maſters of them are to blame, and 
«« ſhould be complained of. I take it for granted, if you continue any time 
«© wind bound, that you will be ſtopped for good and all; and the whole experice 
% and trouble will be thrown away; and that we ſhall ak as little of our fleet 
«« this year as we have done in former ſummers. In cafe, Providence will carry 
« us forward in ſpite of our tecth, I hope the leſt delay will be a warning to you, 
4% and that you will improve to- day inſtead of depending upon to-morrow. If 
« any thing is to be ordered or done here, let me know by expreſs, arid there 
„% ſhall be as much expedition uſed, as I wiſh there had been at Portſmouth. I 


© have ſent to Coleby to go whereyer you are driven back, that this part of the 
« ſervice may have the due care taken of it. 


„ Whitehall, May 1, 1711. a 


« T aw, 87K, Ge 


two 


two days time, ak continued his voyage very happily AT» 
New England, where he arrived on the auth of June without 


any other accident than two of his captains diſobeying his or. 
gers, vis. Captain Soans of the Edgar, and Captain Butler in 
the Dunkirk; they had both chaſed without fignal, and left the 
feet, notwithſtanding the ſtrict injunction of the admiral, 


grounded on his inſtructions to the contrary. As Captain go 


had joined the fleet again the next day, he was only mulcted 
three months pay; but Captain Butler, having never been ſcen 
by the fleet till their arrival at Nantaſket near Boſton, was diſ- 
charged and diſmiſſed from his command #. 

The admiral was far from meeting, in New England, with 
that hearty zeal for the ſervice which he expected; for, being 


obliged to take up a great quantity of proviſions for the ſervice 


of the fleet and tranſports, he found the utmoſt difficulty there- 
in, as appears very clearly from the authentic papers inſerted, or 
annexed by way of appendix to his account. From theſe it is 
evident, that the perfon, who was depended upon for that ſer- 
vice, not only refuſed it, but endeavoured to ferve his private 


intereſt, at the expence of the public, by buying up great quan- 
tities on his own account, in order to yend them again to whos 


ever ſhould undertake to ſupply the fleet; ſo that by the flow- 


neſs of the colony, and the avarice of this particular perſon, the 


whole expedition was ruined *. 1 
The admiral and general did all that was in their power, by 


memorials and ſolicitations, to remedy this inconvenienee; buy 


» The fenterices of theſe eourti- Mmortial ure im the appendin to Bir Movendei 


Walker's account, - where, in that of Captai Thomas Butler, it is ſaid, that he 


ſeparated from the fleet on the 28th of May, in order to chaſe a ſmall ſhip which 
he took, and applied the produce for his own private advantage, by which be 
was guilty of a poſitive breach Both of orders and diſcipline. 3 


$ Amonyſt other pieces of ſecret hiſtory relative to this attempt, one was, that 


the French had their emiſſaries in New England, and that, by an adroit applicz- Pp 
tion of money, they produced theſe difappointments/and delays which rendered 
it ineffeQual, But, as I never heard there were any direct proofs given of this,” 


am inclined to believe avarice and private intereſt ſerved the French more ef- 
fectually, and with leſs expence, than any agents of theirs could have done. But 
in thoſe days much was aſcribed to French gold, when in truth they had little 
2old to give. we aan Soya poly og, aA, 
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to little or no purpoſe, fince the inhabitants were extremely 
ſenſible of their own intereſt, and deaf to every thing elſe, 
General Nicholſon came to Boſton, and gave all the afſtance 
that was in his power, and ſo did ſome other public-ſ; pirited 
perſons, without which it had been impoſſible for the fleet and 
forces to have proceeded at all; and, as it was, they found it 
impracticable to leave Boſton before the 3oth of July, when, | 
with a few pilots on board, who profeſſed their own ignorance, 
and went againſt their will, Sir Hovenden Walker ſailed for 
Quebec?. 

On the 14th of Auguſt he reached the Bird iſlands, which 
lie about two hundred and fifty leagues from Cape Anne, and 
having ſent the-Cheſter, Leopard, and Sapphire, to cruize be. 
tween Placentia and Cape Breton, an iſland oppoſite to New. 
foundland, expecting their joining him in his paſſage to Que. 
bec; the former of which ſhips had taken, and ſent into Bo- 
ſton before he ſailed thence, a ſhip of about one hundred and 
twenty tons, and ten guns, that had ſeventy men on board, 
whereof thirty were ſoldiers for that garriſon. The Leoſtaff, 
Feverſham, Enterprize, and Triton's prize, all ſmall frigates 
which were ſtationed at New York and Virginia, he ordered 
to join him off Cape Breton, being empowered by her ma- 
jeſty's orders ſo to do, if he ſhould find it neceſſary ; and this 
he the rather did, becauſe of the uſe they might be to him in 
his proceeding up the river to Quebec, which navigation moſt 
of the people, with whom he had ſpoken, repreſented to be 
very dangerous; and therefore he rightly. judged the Humber 
and Devonſhire, which mounted 80 guns each, too big to be 
ventured thither; for which reaſon he ſent them home, and 
ſhifted his flag on board the Edgar, a ſhip of 0 guns, General 
Hill removing into the Windſor, which carried ten leſs; but 
ſince he had information that a ſhip of 60 guns, and another 
of zo, were expected from France very ſuddenly, he ordered 
the Humber and Devonſhire. to cruize on the opening of the 
| bay of St. Lawrence until the laſt of Auguſt, and mom to 


*. Y See Sir Hovenden Walker s account ; Burcher* s naval hiſtory, p. 778, 10. | 
Annals of Queen Anne, vol, x. 5. 152, Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome |. 
P- 2993 433+ 
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ue their voyage home. He had very fair weather until he 
got into the bay, when it became changeable; ſometimes thick 
and foggy, and at others calm, with little winds, and the na- 
vigation appeared to be intricate and hazardous. The 18th of 
Auguſt, when he was off Gaſpe- bay, near the entrance of 
the river, it blew freſh at N. W. and for fear the tranfports 
ſhould be ſeparated, and blown to leeward, he anchored in the 
bay, where ſtaying for 'an opportunity to proceed up the river, 
he burnt a French ſhip that was fiſhing, not being able to bring 
her off“. 

On the 20th of Mud, the wind veering bey "I ad- 
miral had hopes of gaining a paſſage; but the next day in the 
afternoon it proved foggy, and continued ſo all night, and the 
day following, with very little wind till towards evening, when 
there was an extreme thick fog, and it began to blow hard at 
E. and E. 8. E. which rendering it impoſſible to ſteer any 
courſe with ſafety, having not either ſight of land, or'ſound.. 
ings, or anchorage, he, by the, advice of the pilots then on 
board him, both Engliſh and French, who were the beſt in- the 
fleet, made the fignal for the ſhips to bring to, with their heads 
fouthward, at which time it was about eight at night, beheving 
that in that poſture they ſhould not come near the north ſhore, 
but rather have driven with the ſtream in the mid channel; 
but, on the contrary, as they lay with their heads ſouthward, 
and the winds eaſterly, in two hours time he found himſelf on 
the north ſhore among the rocks and iſlands, at leaſt fifteen 
leagues farther. than the log- line gave, where the whole fleet 
had like to have been bon; the men of war eſcaping the danger 
with the utmoſt difficulty, but eight tranſport ſhips were caſt 


away *, and almoſt nine hundred * ſoldiers and ſeamen 
periſhed d. | 


Wee | The 

1 Sir Hovendin Wale $ account, p. 127, Burcher s nayal biftory, p. 779+ 
The complete hiſtory of my for 1711, p. 70. apes dad s life of Queen CM 
p. 510, 

Columna roſtrata, p. 295. Mercure bllotique e. politique, tome li. p. 22. 
London Gazette, No 4%. 

b The admiral has publiſhed the towing account of the ſhips a and een that 
were loſt by this unlucky accident. 1 
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The French pilot (who, as it was ſaid, had been forty 1 
ages in this river, and eighteen of them in command) informed 
him, that when it happens to be ſo foggy as to prevent the 
fight of the land, it is impoſſible to judge of the currents, or 
to ſteer by any courſe; for that he himſelf had loſt two ſhips, 
and been another time caſt away upon the north ſhore, when 
he judged himſelf near the ſouth ; inſomuch that it was ex. 

_ tremely difficult to procure men in France, to proceed on ſo 
dangerous a navigation, ſince almoſt every year they ſuffered 
ſhipwreck ©, 5 | 155 

Sir Hoyenden Walker plied two days after this with freſh 
gales at W. and 8. in order to ſave what men and ſtores he 
could, and on the 25th of Auguſt, by the advice, and with 
the conſent of the general, he called a council of war, conſiſt- 
ing of all the ſca-officers, wherein great debates aroſe, moſt of 
the captains being rather inclined to cenſure. the admiral's con- 
duct, in not calling a council of war before he left, Boſton, 

_ than to give him any reaſon to grow pleaſed with councils of 
war, by the advice they gave him in this. Sir Hovenden told 
them plainly, that if he had acted amiſs in what they mention- 
ed, he was to anſwer for it in another place, and that the na - 
ture of the ſervice, and the circumſtances they were in, requi- 
red them to conſine their deliberations to another matter; and, 
therefore, in order to cut ſhort theſe unneceſſary debates, he 
would propoſe the ſingle queſtion, proper for their preſent con- 


Ships names. | n 
tranſports. ; | vet. Regiments. _ 
Iſabella Anne Katherine, Colonel Windreſſe. 
Smyrna Merchant, 614 | of tanto, Kane. | 
Samuel and Anne, - Lieutenant-General Seymour. 
Nathaniel and Elifabeth, p | | ——- ditto. 
Marlborough, Colonel Clayton. | 
| Chatham, —— Windreſſ. 
Colcheſter, us p | Licutcnant-General Seymour, 
Contest, vietualler, ; no SMT e e 


b $84. 499 Bob! \ OIL tf! 
» © Sir Hovenden himſelf gives Mr. Burchet this accoupt,/ in a letter ſeat him 
expreſs by Captain Cook, of the Leopard, dated from on board the Bdgar, in 
Spaniſh River bay, September 13, II. he F 4 
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gderation; which was, whether they thought it practicable to 
get up to Quebec or not ? upon which they came unanimouſly 
to the following reſolution, vis. «© That, by reaſon of the ig- 
4 norance of the pilots, it was wholly imprafticable to go up 
« the river of St. Lawrence, with the men of war and tran- 
« ſports, as far as Quebec ; as alſo the uncertainty and rapidi- 
« ty of the currents, as by fatal experience was found 4.“ 
Upon this, the Sapphire was ſent to Boſton, with an account of 
the misfortune, and the Montague to find our the Humber and 
Devonſhire, and to ſtop all ſhips bound up to Quebec; and the 
Leopard being left with fome floops and brigantines, to take 
any men from the ſhore that might be ſaved, and to endeavour 
to weigh ſome anchors left behind, he proceeded to Spaniſh 
River, in the iſland of Breton, the rendezvous he had ap- 
pointed, there to be perfectly informed of the ſtate of the 
army and fleet, and to ſettle matters for their further proceed- 
ings; but all the ſhips did not join till the 5th of September. 
The admiral being very ſenſible of the reproaches that would 
be caſt upon him, if, after failing in his defign on Quebec, he 
ſhould return home without ſo much as attempting Placentia, 
communicated his thoughts upon this ſubject very freely to the 
general, and ſome land-officers, intimating, at the {ame time, 
ſome doubt, whether his inſtructions would warrant ſuch a 
conduct, without receiving freſh orders from England. Gene- 
ral Hill agreed with him in the main, that it was a great miſ- 
fortune to the nation, and very unlucky for themfelves, that 
hitherto they had met with ſo little ſucceſs in this expedition; 
but was quite of a different opinion, as to the return of the 
fleet and forces to England, which he judged to be abſolutely 
in the W power; however, he adviſed him to call a 


q This reſolution was not taken upon any haſty reſentment of the late acei- 
dent; but after mature deliberation, and very ſtrict examination of every pilot on 
board, who all of them agreed in eonfeſſing their ignorance ; and even Culorel 
Vetch, who declared him ſelf the beſt pilot for that river, how de ſired to be excu- 
ſed from meddling with TC and ſaid, he could yot take cy fo much as 
of a ſingle ſhip; 


© See Sir Hovenden Walker's account, p. 134. Burchiet' en hin, p. 780, 
London Gazette before cited, | | 
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ſecond council of war, and to be determined by the opinion of 
the fea and land- officers, to which the admiral readily agreed; 
and accordingly he made a ſignal for a general council of way 
of ſea and land- officers, on Saturday the 8th of September, in 
Spaniſh River road; and in this council it was unanimouſiy de- 
termined, that any attempt upon Placentia, conſidering che 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and their curumliancesy was _— im- 
men f, 

The admiral had now nathing. more to do, than to provide 
the beſt he could for his ſafe return home, and for the due di- 
ſtribution of ſhips and forces to their reſpective ſtations and 
garriſons throughout North America, which he ſeems to have 
| 8 | performed 


As this reſolotion abſolutely decided the whole byſineſs, as contains the 
Feaſon upon which the officcrs concerned proceeded z. and as it fully proves the 
innocence of the admiral and the general in this affair, the whole of which it ſets 
in a full and clear light; I think it neceſſary to tranſcribe this paper, with the | 
names of the officers preſent at this council. | 
- + Fhe twenty«fir(t-article of her majeſty's infirnQions to the general, for at- 
„ tacking Placentia, in Newfoundland, on his return from Canada, together with 
© the tenth article of the admiral's inſtructions to the ſame purpoſe, being ſeve- 
ce rally read to the cotinctl of war, as alſo a letter from Colonel Dudley, gover- 
© nor of New-England, to the admiral, touching the lateneſs of the preparation 
« of proviſions, now making in that colony for the ſupply of the troops, if 
© they had wintered at Queb«c; all which being maturely conſidered and debated, 
« the queſtion was put as follows, viz. The ſtate of proviſions for the ſhips ok 
* war and land- forces being conſidered, which proviſions not amoumting to above 
© ten weeks, at ſhort allowance, computing it from the 1ath' of this inſtant, 
* September, as appears by the agent-vyiftuallers ligned account thereof, and al- 
«© lowing it to be all good, and to hold out to that time, the ſaid 12th of Sep- 
„ tember, being the ſooneſt we can ſail from thence; and there being no hopes 
„ of any ſupply from Neu-Eugland before the beginning of November next, 
at fooneſt, as appears by the advice received in the aforeſaid letter from the 
„ governor of New-England, and the opinion of two of the members of the 
* council of war, who knew that country, together with the uncertainty of any 
<« proviſions coming to us at Newfoundland, by rea ſon the ſeafon of the year is 
© ſo far advanced, which makes the navigation of that coaſt ſp dangerous ; the = 
«© council of war is unanimouſly of opinion, that the attempt for tedueing Plat 
* ceatia, under the circumſtances and difficulties above-mentioned; is at this 
* time altogether impraQticable; and that it is for her majeſty's ſervice; that: me 
% (quadron and tranſports with the Britiſh troops, do forthwith return to Great 
f* Britain, and the forces raiſed in New-Eugland to that colony,“ 
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with all the care and diligence imaginable and it 

appears, that in the whole courſe of his command, he preſer · 

red a perfect underſtanding with the land- officers, and gave all 

the aſſiſtance that was either deſired, or could be expected, to 

the ſeveral- governors of our ſettlements in that part of the 
world. In his voyage home, he met with no accidents that 
either retarded his paſſage, or added to the misfortunes he had 
already met with; but arrived ſafely at St. Helen's, on the 
ninth of October, yy with * fleet and ING nee 

his command 8. 

On the 15th, the ſoldiers watt had all their quarters aGgns 
ed them, and the tranſports being directed to the ſeveral porta 
where the regiments were to debark, the admiral, having had 

leave for that purpoſe, ſet out for London, On the 15th, the 

admiral's ſhip, in which he had hoiſted his flag, the Edgar, a 

third rate, of 70 guns, blew up at Spithead, by which ſeveral 

hundred ſeamen were loſt; with all Sir Hovenden Walker's 

furniture, ſtores, and public papers, books, draughts, journals, . 

charts, Cc. the officers original demands, ſupplies, and re- 

ceipts z which was certainly a very great misfortune to him, and 
ſuch a one as did by no means deſerve to be heightened by any 
groundleſs or malicious reflections 3 which, however, were not 
ſpared upon that melancholy occafion. 'That very evening, Sir 

Hovgnden waited upon Secretary St. John, who expreſſed an 

extraordinary concern on the miſcarriage of the expedition, 

On the 19th; the admiral was introduced to the queen at 

Windſor, by the duke of Shrewſbury, when her majeſty re- 


: 


Hovenden Walker, © |, J. Hin, 

Joſeph Soanes, 3 Charles Churchill, 
John Mitchell, : William Windrele, 
R. Arcis, „ M. Kempenfelt, 
G. Walton, 2 Iaſper Clayton, 
Henry Gore, e 

G. Paddon, a FL H. Diſney, 

John Winder, P _ Richard Kane, 
John Cockburn, | Samuel Vetch, 
]-mes Cook, Sha. Walton, 


- ® Burchet's nayal biſtory, p. 781, The compleat hiſtory of Europe for 1771, 
P. 373. Mercure Hiſtorique et politique, tome li. p. $46. 
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ceived him very kindly, gave him her hand to _ and told 
him ſhe was glad to ſee him®, 

The reflections made by eee upon tha 
qupedition, are ſo extraordinary, and ſo out of his uſual wy 
of writing, that I cannot help laying them before the reader, 
with a few remarks, Thus ended,” ſays he, an expedition 

#4 fo chargeable to the nation, and from which no advantage 
e could reaſonably be expected, conſidering how-unadviſedly 
uit was ſet on foot, by thoſe who nurſed. it upon falſe * 

ſtions and repreſentations. Beſides, it occaſioned our draw. 
ing from our army in Flanders, under the command of bis 
grace the duke of Marlborough, at leaſt fix thouſand men; 
where, inſtead of beating up and down at fea, they might, 
under his auſpicious conduct, have done their country ſer. 
vice. Nay, there may be added to the misfortunes abroad, 
an unlucky accident which happened even at their return on 
our coaſt; for a ſhip of the ſquadron, called the Edgar, of 
© 70 guns, had not been many days at an anchor at Spithead, 
ere (by what cauſe is unknown) ſhe blew, up, and all the 
© men which were on board her, periſhed i, 

The firſt part of this obſervation is taken from Sir Hovenden 
Walker's letter; but whereas he ſays plainly, that as the ſcheme 
was contrived by the people of New-England, ſo it was ruined 
through their ill conduct; yet, as it ſtands with Mr. Burchet, 
it looks rather like a reflection on the adminiſtration, The de- 
figu itſelf was undoubtedly good; it was thought of before; it 
was attempted ſoon after the Revolution. All thinking men in 
North America ſaw not only the expediency, but the neceſſity 


u See Sir Hovenden Walker's account, p. res, 186. Barchet's woo hiſtory, 
p. 781. Pointer's chronological hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 685. 


i See his naval hiſtory, p. 781. What ſecms to have drawn fo much reſent- 
ment upon Sir Hoyenden Walker, was, his being cenſidered as a Favourite of this 
adminiſtration. At the ghange of the miniſtry, he was ſuperintendant at Ply- 
mouth, and was promoted to the yacant flag in the month of March tt, as be 
tells us himſelf, out of regard to ſeniority. In the month of April, be was 

4 , knighted, and appointed commander in chief of this expedition, i in which his 
conduct appeared ſo little blameable to her mzjcſty, and her council, that, as ve 
mall ſee hereafter, he was again appointed commander in chief in the Welt la- 


dies, in order to rclieye Opinions nn 1 50 diſcharged his truſt there 
with great reputation, of 


* 
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of lt, and that, in fact, the thing ſtood thus; we muſt either 
uſe our ſuperiority for the deſtruction of the French, or expect 
deſtruction from them, when, through our neglect, and their 
own diligence, they became ſuperior to ns. It was, therefore, 
no objection at all, either to the adminiſtration,” or to Admiral 
Walker, that their thoughts were ſo much bent on a matter of 
ſo high conſequence to the commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain; eſpecially at ſuch a juncture, when, if we had ſuceeed- 
ed in our deſign, the poſſeſfion of Canada muſt have been 
yielded to us by a peace. i a * 

The ſhort victualling of the fleet, which ſome have interpret- 
ed as a proof that the miniſtry were not in earneſt, was, in fact, 
an evidence of the contrary for, if they had intended to make 
a ſhew only, they would moſt certainly have victualled the fleet 
for the whole voyage. But then, this would have diſcovered 
the deſign long before they failed z and it is moſt, certain, that 
by following the contrary method, the ſecret was very well 
kept, In the next place, it is no leſs certain, that Sir Hoven- 
den arrived at Boſton in very good time; and if the people of 
New-England, inſtead of that backwardneſs which they expreſ- 
ſed, and which, as appears from ſome intercepted letters, was 
in part conceived to be occaſioned by the intrigues of ſome 
French agents among them; I ſay, if, inſtead of this back- 
wardneſs, they had ſhown that zeal, that, from their duty to 
their mother country, their own warm profeſſions, and the m- 
tereſt they had in the execution of this deſign, might well have 
been expected, the ſcheme could not have failed. * 

So that, upon the whole, there is not the laſt ground for ſay- 
ing, that the land troops were worſe employed under the com- 
mand of General Hill, than they would have been in Flanders 
under the Duke of Marlborough: I ſay, there is no ground for 
affirming this, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that the Dutch barrier 
is actually, and bona fid?, of greater conſequence to this nation, 
| than our colonies and commerce; and I muſt, for my own part, 

confeſs, that I can never be much prepoſſeſſed in favour of 3 
writer of naval hiſtory, who would inſinuate ſuch things to bis 
reader. Yet all he ſays of this ſort, is a very trifle, when com- 
dared with that moſt injurious ſuggeſtion, as to the blowing up 
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of the Fdgar*, which was the higheſt misfortune to the adn 
ral, and therefore it is barbarous in the laſt degree to impute * 
to him as a diſgrace; nay, the very turn given to it, is as {ij 
as it is malicious; for if the loſs of the Edgar had been a thi 
contrived, it might in all probability have been diſcovered; 
whereas, being purely accidental, and all the men in her bei 
blown up, it was ſimply ene the —_— of this accident 
ſhould ever be known. 

Another party-writer has treated this Wen e as ſeverely 
but with more wit, ſpirit, and decency, than the ſecretary; and 
to ſhew my impartiality, I have inſerted his reflections at the 
bottom of the page l. Happy would it be for us, if leſs of par. 
ty, and more of public ſpirit, appeared in our hiſtorians ; if the 
deſign of every expedition was impartially repreſented,” and ju. 
ſtice done to ſuch commanders as did their beſt to ſerve the na. 


* The blowing up of the Edgar, on the 15th of Oftober, was certainly a very 
dreadful accident ; ſince, beſides her crew, there were forty or fifty people from 
Portſmouth and Goſport, who went to ſce their friends. The commiſfion ol. 
ficers had the good fortune to be on ſhore, What made it ſtill the worſe wa, 
that our feamen had a notion of its being very ominous, becauſe i it was the oldeſt 
ſhip in the navy; and ſome went ſo far as to affirm, that jt was actually the ſhip 
in which King Edgar failed, ſome part of the old veſſel being conſtantly: preſery- 
ed every time that ſhe had been re- built, ſo that theſe were all ingredients towards 
magnifying the diſaſters of the Canada expedition ; and I much wonder that this 
tradition did not find a place in Mr. Burchet's hiſtory. IP 

The author referred to in the text, Dr. Hare, was then a reverend divine, and 
afterwards a right reverend prelate of our church, who, in a treatiſe entirled The 
allics ard the late miniſtry defended againſt France, p. 58. writes thus, “ It was 
* plaic, by the account given of the expedition, that it was not merely an acc 
« dent, or any treachery, that was the cauſe of the miſcarriage; but a complica- 
„ tion of many difficulties. For firſt, continues he, we are told, that the river St. | 
„Lawrence is navigable only at one time of the year, We let that flip; but if 
„% we had nick'd the time, we could not have ſailed up that river without very 
„ able pilots. We had none: if we had taken the proper time, and been pro- 
« yided with good pilots, none but ſhips of a certain burden can go up the river; 
„all our men of war were too big, But if time, and pilots, and ſhips had been 
„ the moſt proper for the enterprize, we ſhould have had proviſions for more 
* months, than we had weeks, to ſubſiſt the fleet and troops during the winter, 
« And what is more, if we had gone in the proper time; if we had had good pilots, 
« if we had carried proper ſhips, and had lain in ſufficient proviſions, it is faid 

4+ the enemy were ſo well provided for a defence, that our forces were not ſuſl- 
, cient ; though both troops and officers were ſo good, that nothing would baw 
* deen wanted on their fide.” 


tian, 
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tion, — were diſappointed by accidents, that they could, not- 


' ither foreſee or avoid, " 
We are now to return home, 5 © to e yo what paſſed ; in 
liament, and elſewhere, eee to the ſubject of this work; 


and, in the firſt place, we are to obſerve, that as the parliament 


that in as many branches of the public buſineſs, as it was/pofſis 
ble. Among-theſe, the commons, on the qth of June, 174 1y 
thought fit to introduce the affairs of the Hons in the an 
terms. 4 
60 With regard to . of the 2 we Gnd has one 
great diſcouragement and burden, which that part of the ſer- 
« vice has lain under, has been from a libefty that has been uſ- 
« ed of diverting ſeveral ſums iflued to that ſervice, and tranſ- 


« tended ; particularly, that the ſum of fix hundred and fix 
« thouſand, eight hundred and fix pounds, ſeven ſhillings and 


« ſions ſupplied to land forces ſent to Spain and Portugal, and 


« been made from the pay of thoſe forces, nor any part of that: 
« ſum re- aſſigned to the victualling, notwithſtandingthe ſeveral 
« acts of parliament provided, and the many letters written, 
© and repreſentations made to the treaſury in that behalf, This 
te unjuſtifiable proceeding has been a diſcouragement to tho 
« ſeamen, occaſioned the paying extravagant rates upon con- 
te tracts, and has very much contributed to fink: the credit of 
ee the navy. _ 


« and ſcandalous abuſes, which appear to have been practiſed, 
ee as well in the management of your majeſty's brewhouſe, as 
© in the contracts for furniſhing the navy with beer. We 
« have already preſumed to addreſs your majeſty, that ſeveral 
« perſons, whom we diſcovered: to have been guilty of thoſe 


« we entirely rely upon your majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurance, 
« that thoſe proſecutions ſhall be effectually carried on; but 


es ſcat. , 


ſat very late in the ſummer, ſo great pains, were taken to diſco» | 
ver as many overſights in the conduct of the late miniſtry, and 


« ferring them to other purpoſes, for which they were not in- 


&« ſeven pence, belonging to the navy, has been paid for provis: - 


« for the garriſon of Gibraltar; for which no deductions have 


„ To this we may add, the many notorious 3 ; 


« frauds, ſhould be proſecuted at law for their offences, and 


« we mult alſo, upon this — beg leave further to repre 


| 
| | 
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et ſent to your majeſty, that the cominiſioners appointed t 
t take care of the victualling your majeſty's navy, have deen 


« guilty of great negligence and remiſſneſs in their duty; fu 
& the inſtructions. which go along with that commiſſion; are & 


well adapted to the preventing thoſe very abuſes which have 


fuch an influence, I mean, as might be beneficialtoour trade; and 


- © been committed, that nothing but a notorious miſmanage. 
* ment in that office, and an incxcaſable neglect in purfuing 
4 thoſe inſtructions, could have given way to the great loſs the 
public has ſuſtained in that part of the ſervice a. 
To this the queen was pleaſed to give the following very 
gracious anſwer ; “ Gentlemen, this repreſentation” gives me 
4 freſh. aſſurances of your zeal for my ſervice, and for the true 
& intereſt of your country. It contains many particulars, | 
« will take them all into ferious conſideration, and give the 
4 neceflary directions to redreſs the grievances you complain 
« of, Be aſſured, F has the 

«* greateſt weight with me.“ 

The change of the miniſtry, and the change of be 
made it extremely requiſite to countenance; in the higheſt de- 
gree, whatever had the appearance either of public frugality, or 
encouraging our navigation, commerce, and influence abroad, 


m Some of out political writers have infinuated, that all this was the mere 
effects of party reſeutment, and a contrivance of the new miniſtry, to miſrepre- 
ſent the old, as the reader may find at large, in the hiſtory written by Mr. Old- 
mixon, who takes'a great deal of pains to ſhew, that theſe cenſures were abſo- 
 tately groundleſs; but Biſhop Burnct, Sho bad no leſs reſpect for the old min 
ſtry, and as great opportunities of knowing the truth of things. as Mr. Oldmixon, 
gives us quite another account of the matter, which it may not be awifs to give 
the reader in his own words. © Harley,” fays he, in the Houſe of commons, 
led them to enquire into ſome abuſes in the victualling the navy: they hat 
« been publicly praQtiſed for many years, ſome have ſaid, ever ſince the Reſtors- 
% tion. The abuſe was viſible, but connived at, that ſeveral expences might be 


> anſwered that way: ſome have ſaid, that the captains tables were kept ont of | 
che gain made in it, Yet a member of the honſe, who was « Whig, was com? 


— 


/ 


** plained of for this, and expelled the houſe; and # proſecution was ordered 


* againſt him; but the abuſe goes on Mill, 4s avowedly as evef. Here was a ſhe 


of zeal, and a ſeeming diſcovery of fraudulent practices, by which the nation 
* was deccived.” 


. ® Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 222. The e hiſtory of Europe, for 
the year 1711, p. 432. Boyer's life of Queen Aune, p. 45. | ® 
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ts with a view to theſe, the commons followed their repreſenta- 
een tion, upon the 9th of the ſame month, with the following re- 
for ſolutions to addreſs the queen, To appoint perſons to enquire 
10 « into the number and quality of the forces in her majeſty's pay 
we 60 in Spain and Portugal, and to examine the ſtate of the pay- 
v6. WS ments and accounts relating to the faid forces, and to the 
ng « garriſons and fortifications of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, and 
he D K 
« of ſtores in thoſe parts. 
ry They alſo reſolved © ee e adber;.ace;:56Thet the 
ne « would be pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as her majeſty ſhould 
ue « judge moſt proper for ſupporting the ſettlements in Africa, 
[ « and preſerve the African trade, till ſome other proviſion be 


« made by parliament for the fatne; and that her majeſty would 
te take into-confideration the nature of that trade, and how it 
« might be beſt carried on for the ſervice of the kingdom: 
The other, © That an account be laid before this houſe, the be- 
« ginning of next ſeſſion of parliament, of the diſtribution in- 
« tended to be made of the debentures directed to be delivered, 
« by the commiſſioners of trade and plantations; for the relief 
« of the ſufferers in the iſlands of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, 
The buſineſs of the nation having been thus ſufficiently provi. 
ded for, the queen thought proper, on the. 12th: of the ſame 
month of June, to put an end to the ſeſſion by a prorogation . 
In the receſs of parliament the new miniſtry was completed, 
and they had time to form and regulate their deſigns. Robert 
Harley, Eſq; who was then at the head of it, had, a little be- 
fore the riſing of the houſes, been created earl of Oxford and 
earl Mortimer, and had the ſtaff of lord high · treaſurer deliver- 

ed to him, in order to give the greater luſtre to his miniſtry?, 
and Charles Benſon, Eſqz was conſtituted chancellor and un- 

der- treaſurer of the. Exchequer 1. A new commiſſion. was 


granted tor hs board - AY and plantations, at the head of 
0 

0 N biſtory of his own- _ 1 ii. p. 267. ee kiſs of een 
Anne, p. 500. The compleat hiſtory of Europe for 2711, p. +$2;*233« 

p Burnet's hiſtory of his 'own times, vol. ii. p. 369. n * of 
the Stuarts, vol, N. p. 46. Londen e TIN a 
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which was Charles carl of Winchelſea*® ; and the Lord- ke 
Harcourt was raiſed to the degree of a baron of this realms, 
Such other promotions were made as beſt ſuited with the de. 
ſigns of the new miniſtry, who, towards the end of the year, 
ſhewed plainly their inclination to a peace, which, however, 
they were forced to manage with very great caution. Neither 
was it without much anxiety that they conſidered the approach 
of the next ſeſſion of parliament, early in the month of Decem- 
ber, as indeed they had good reaſon, fince it was known, be. 
fore the meeting of the houſes, that the lords would very ſtrong- 
ly repreſent againſt the making any peace, by which Spain and 
the Weſt / Indies were left to the houſe of Bourbon. 
On the 7th of December the queen opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which ſhe ſpoke much of peace, of the improve - 
ment of commerce, of eaſing the people, of reforming abuſes, 
of maintaining the poor, and, in ſhort, of every thing that was 
proper to conciliate the minds of moderate people, who were 
not ſo ſolicitous about parties, as defirous of ſeeing their coun- 
try happy: The houſe of lords entered, however, upon the 
meaſures that were expected; but the commons complied more 
readily with the inclinations. of the court; and, as ſoon as the 


eſtimates were laid before them, came to a reſolution, that 


40,000 ſeamen, including 8000. marines, ſhonld be employed 
for the ſea ſervice, and that 180,000 pounds ſhould be granted 
for the ordinary of the navy. They likewiſe: granted all that 
was required for the ſervice of the war, and made proviſions 
for raiſing the mighty ſum. given for the ſervices of that year: 
and which amounted to no leſs than 6,656,967 pounds, very 
early, and with a remarkable chearfulneſs ſo that it looked as 
if the miniſtry were determined to make a peace ſword in hand, 


and to take no ſtep that might poſſibly encourage the enemy to 
think we would lay down our arms till all the ends of the 


grand alliance n anſwered *, 


+ Bondon Gazette, Ne 4868. London Gazette, No 4896. 
t Annals of Queen Anne, vol. x. p. 294. nnn Ps om 
London Gazette, No £936. 


u Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, A p; oy: 


w Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. $28, e 
1711, p. 461. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 700. 
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ir John Leake was now at the head of the admiralty, and 

kn that quality managed the buſineſs of the board in the houſe 

of commons z and, as the ſeaſon for action advanced, he recei- 

ved a commiſſion to command again in the channel, as he had 
done the year before; and the command of the ſquadron in the 

Soundings was left to Sir Thomas Hardy, whoſe proceedings 

we ſhall next reſume as a proper introduction to the operations 
of the year 1712: the rather, becauſe the grand fleet did little 
more this year than convoy a body of troops, commanded by 
Lieutenant-general Hill, who were ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
Dunkirk; which ſervice ended, they returned into the Downs; 
but, as to Sir Thomas Hardy, he continued to act effectually, 
and to take all the care that was in his power to diſtreſs the 
enemy in their naval concerns, till his diligence, in this relpect, 
was ſuperſeded by the concluſion of - the peace. 

Early in the ſpring he had intelligence of the return of M. dis 
Caſſe from America, for whom he cruized with the utmoſt di- 
lgence during the whole month of February, but with little or 
no ſucceſs, except picking up now and then ſome ſmall French 
| veſſels, He watched with the ſame aſſiduity for M. du Guai 
Trouin, but was again diſappointed, In the beginning of the 
month of Auguſt Sir Thomas chaſed ſix ſhips and a tartan, 
One of them immediately hoiſted a broad white pennant at the 
main-top-maſt-head, ſhortened fail, and made a ſignal for the 
line of battle, and then tacked, and ſtood towards him, upon 

a ſuppoſition, as it was afterwards owned, that our ſhips were 
privateers from Fluſhing, with two prizes; bur when they 
came nearer, and found their miſtake, they kept their wind, 
and did all they could to make their eſcape, our Ae prong 
them with the utmoſt diligence. - 

About five in the afternoon the admiral came up with the 
biggeſt of them, which was the Griffin, a king's ſhip, but then 
in the ſervice of the merchants 7. It was commanded by the 
chevalier d' Aire, knight of the order of St. Lewis, who thor, 
tened fail immediately, brought to, and ſent ſome of his officers | 


x Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome lili. p. . 2 þ 
Y Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap, xzxxiv.. Lediard, vol. ii, Mercure 
wenge politique, tome . 5. 5. 5 
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on board our flag to inform him, that he was bout with bale 
goods for La Vera Cruz, and that, before he ſailed from | 
he had received letters from Paris, importing, that in a few 
days he might have had the queen of England's paſs, but that 
his friends adviſed him not to loſe a wind, in order to wait for 
it; but Sir Thomas told the lieutenant, that, if they had no 
Paſs, he ſhould look on the ſhip as a good prize; and accord. 
ingly ſent his own lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her, himſelf, 
with the other ſhips of his ſquadron, continuing the chaſe, 
About eleven at night the Windſor engaged the St. Efprit; a 
ſhip of thirty-ſix, guns, and 175 men, laden with bale goods 
for Cadiz, and, about an hour after, ſhe blew up juſt as the 
captain had given orders to ſtrike ; but the captain, with about 
thirty-five men, were ſaved by our boats. The Berwick took 
the Adventure of Havre de Grace, carrying twelve guns and 
forty men, bound for Newfoundland; but, the maſter produ- 
cing the queen's paſs, ſhe had leave to continue her voyage. 
The ſame ſhip took alſo the Incomparable, of fixteen guns, 
bound for Martinico; and the Ruby man of war likewiſe took 
4 ſmall French ſhip of twelve guns, which was alſo called the 


| Ruby, bound for St. Domingo; iv that, of this French ſqua, 
dron, only one ſhip of eight guns and the tartan eſcaped. The 


Griffin was certainly a good prize; but our miniſters were fo 


very defirous of obliging their new friends, that, after'a long 


ſuit in order to obtain the condemnation of the ſaid veſſel, Sir 
Thomas Hardy and the reſt of the captors were obliged" to ac- 
cept of a ſum of money, far ſhort-of the value of the ſhip and 
cargo, which bas been juſtly e as a en upon 
theſe brave men 3. 
Vice-admiral Baker was, in the begining: of this year, at 

Liſbon, with a conſiderable ſquadron of our ſhips, from whence 
7 ſailed on the . of mme in order $5 cruize off 


2 Burchet, Oldmix6n,' anmls of Queen Anne, compleat bifloiy of Europe 
for the year 1712, and the political treatiſes of that year. In thele laſt- men- 
tioned pieces this aff ir is very warmly treated. The truth ſeems to have 
been, that at this juncture the Engliſh and French miniſtry ſtood in need of 
each other's indulgence, and therefote we netd not wonder at a tranſaQion of. 


this ſort, common enough, in al ren, under cede the like 
Nature, 
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Cape St. Mary's*. He had nor been long in that ſtation be- 
fore he ran a large Spaniſh ſhip of ſixty guns on ſhore upon 
the Portugueſe coaſt, the wind being at that time ſo high that 
they durſt not venture near her. The inhabitants of the coun+ 
try, however, went on board and plundered her, the cargo 


conſiſting of ſugar, cocoa, ſnuff, hides, and twenty thouſand 


pieces of eight U. T he vice-admiral preſented a memorial to 
the king of Portugal, ſetting forth his right to ter, and de- 
manding, that the effects, taken in this clandeſtine manners 
ſhould be delivered up; but they were ſo effectually ſecreted, 
that it was not in the Power of the court to give him any re⸗ 

SE, | | 1 | 
* his return to Liſbon he found orders from England to 
cruize with five ſhips of war for the ſecurity of the home ward - 
bound Brazil fleet; on which ſervice the court of Portugal de- 


ſred he might proceed by the. gth of April, and that two fri, 


gates might be ſent with their outward-bound Eaſt- India fees 
as far as the Madeiras. The vice-admiral was very willing to 
comply with this; but the difficulty was how to do it without 
departing from his orders, ſince he had directions from the 


lords of the admiralty to ſend two ſhips to ervize in the 


Streights mouth; however, he had hopes, that the Dutch com- 
mander in chief would have taken care of this Eaſt- India fleet, 

On the firſt of April arrived a convoy with proviſions and 
ſtores from England, which determined him, ſince the Duteh 
had diſappointed the Portugueſe in their expectations, to ſend a 
fourth- rate frigate with the Eaſt- India ſhips as far as the weſtern 
iſlands, and to cruize himſelf for the Brazil fleet in ſuch a ſta- 
tion, as that he might be eaſily joined by the before- mentioned 
thip; and at the ſame time he deſpatched Captain Maurice, with 


* Burcher's nayal hiſtory, book v. chap- v. Mercure hiftorique et palitique, 


tome i. p. 453- | | 
d Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 861. Mereure hiſtotique et politique 
tome Iii. p. $90. Annals of Queen Anne, 755 0 
e All applications of any kind were very indifferently received at this court, 
from the beginning of the war to the end of it; which occaſioned many reflec- 
tions at home upon the old miniſtry, who did all they could to diſguiſe theſe 


miſchiefs, which were on the contrary rendered as public as poſſible, in order 


to ſerve their own purpoſes by the new. 


a all 
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a ſmall ſquadron, to cruize in the Streiglits mouth. He con. 
tinued cruizing about the weſtern iſlands for ſeveral months, 
under great apprehenſions, that the French ſquadron under the 
command of M. Caſſard, was bound for the Brazils; till, at 
laſt, the proviſions on board his ſquadron being reduced to five 
weeks at ſhort allowance, it was neceffary for him to think of 
returning to Portugal; but being till apprehenſive, that if the 
Brazil fleet ſailed before the French ſquadron, the latter would 
undoubtedly follow them to the Terceras, where they knew 
that fleet muſt refreſh; he reſolved to continue in his ſtation as 
long as it was poſſible, in order to which he engaged the Por. 
tugueſe to furniſh him with three weeks freſh proviſions; On 
the 11th of September, being off the iſlands of Tercera, he 
met with a Portugueze frigate, which informed him, that he 
had left the fleet but three days before, and that he believed 
they would be that day in the road of Angra, the chief town 
in the iſland of Tercera 4. ASL Þ Bo 
| Soon after he had this adviee, a violent ſtorm aroſe, which 
very much ſhattered the ſhips, and drove him fo far, that he 
could not fetch the iſland again; and judging that it muſt alſo 
have the ſame effect on the Brazil fleet, he made an eaſy fail 
towards Liſbon, in order to pick up ſuch as ſhould be ſtraggling 
from their convoys but had no ſight or intelligence of them, 
till he came-off the rock, when he found they arrived the very 
day before he made the land; and as the ceſſation of arms was 
ſoon after concluded, the ſquadron of ſhips under his command 
; was called home ©, SEN 80 


, 


A © Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 191, 792. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 
the year 1512. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome lii. p. 693. | 
| © The author of the conduct of the allies, that is, the late celebrated Dr, 
Swift, criticiſes upon thoſe articles in the grand alliance, by which we were bound 
to take ſo much care of the concerns of this prince, very freely. By two arti- 
** cles of that treaty,” ſays he, * beſides the honour of being convoys, and 
guards in ordinary to the Portugueſe ſhips and coaſts, we ate to gueſs the ene- 
* mies thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's word, whenever he hath a 
«+ fancy that he ſhall be inyaded. We are alſo to furniſh him with a ſtrength 

45 ſuperior to what the enemy intends to invade any of his domiaions with, let 
«© that be what it will. And until we know what the enemies forces are, his 
** Portugueſe majeſty is ſole judge what ſtrength is ſuperior, and what will be 

1 able to prevent an invaſion, and may ſend our fleets whenever he ED)" 1 
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Sir John Jennings at this time commanded the grand fleet i in 
the Mediterranean, and in the month of May joined the Dutch 
vice-admiral with the tranſports, having on board ſix thouſand 
fre hundred men, which were put on ſhore in two days time z 
and his imperial majeſty and Count Staremberg, preſſing the 
neceſſity of carrying the, cavalry over from Italy, it was reſol- 
yed the admiral ſhould. return to Vado, from hence he ſailed 
with the tranſports on the twenty-ſeventh of July, arrived at 
Barcelona on the ; ſeventh of Auguſt, where, ſoon after, he 
received the queen's orders for a ſuſpenſion of arms, both by 
fea and land, and a letter from the Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, 
directing him to ſuffer a great French corn-fleet to paſs unmo- 
leſted, every ſhip of which he muſt otherwiſe have taken; 
from this time, though the admiral was no longer concerned 
in military operations, yet he was very far from being inactive, 
lnce he tranſported the empreſs with her retinue, from Barce- 
lona to Genoa f, eſcorted thirty thouſand men at two embarka- 
tions, from Ce to Naples, and afterwards carried over 
the duke and dutcheſs of Savoy, from Villa Franca to their 
new kingdom of Sicily; which, though done in the ſucceed- 
ing year, I mention in this place, that I may not be obliged to 
return into the Mediterranean, merely to mann 
parade . | ol ering” dri ic i 


* his errands, to ſome of the furtheſt parts of the world, or keep them attendiag 
upon his own coaſts till he thinks fit to diſmiſs them. Theſe fleets muſt like- 
wiſe be ſubject in all things, not only to the king, but to his viceroys, admirals 
and governors, in any of his foreign dominions, when he is in an humour 10 
„ 2pprehend an invaſion, which I believe is an indignity that was vever offered] 
before, except to a conquered nation. In the defenſive alliance with this crown, 
** which is to remain perpetual, and where only England and Holland are parties 
* with them, the ſame care, in almoſt the ſame words, is taken for our fleet to 
« attend their coaſts and foreign dominions, and to be under the ſame obedience. 
« We, and the ſtates, are likewiſe-to furniſh them with twelve thouſand men art 
** our own charge, which we are coaſtantly to recruit, and. thelp are t6.be fadjet 
to the Portugneſe generals.” 

f Birchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. 36. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, 
tome liii, p. 131. tome liv. p. 416. Her imperial majeſty preſented Sir john 
Jennings, at his departure, with her picture ſet with diamends, and gave his ne- 
phew alſo a very ſine diamond ring. 

5 Mercure 2 et politique, tome 10 p- 477 
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We are next according to the method hitherto conſtanily 
purſued, to return to the Weſt-Indies, where we left "FI 
dore Littleton, with a fmall ſquadron, protecting the trade; 
and annoying the enemy as much as his ſtrength would pernitz 
but the government having certain intelligence, that the French 
were {ending a conſiderable - force into that part of the world; 


in order to diſturb our trade, and perhaps to attack ſome of the 


Leeward Iſlands; the court thought it neceſſary to ſend an offi: 
cer of rank, with a conſiderable ſquadron - thither, for which 
ſervice they made choice of Sir Hovenden Walker; which 
Mews that the adminiſtration did not conceive he had brought 
any ſtain upon them by his conduct in the Canada expedition, 

He received his commiſſion in the beginning of the month 
of April, and on the 28th of the ſame month he failed from 
St. Helen's, with about an hundred merchant ſhips under his 
convoy vd. He parted on the 4th of May, being then fourteen 
teagues from Cape Finiſterre, with the Litchfield and South« 
Sea-Caſtle, and the trade bound to Portugal; and arriving at 
the Madeiras with the Monmouth, a third rate, the Auguſt and 
Centurion, fourth rates, the Scarborough and Roebuck, fifth 
rates, and a frigate of twenty guns, it was determined to leave 
the Barbadoes trade there, under their proper convoy, conſiſt- 
ing of the Woolwich, Swallow, and Lime; but that fleet, 
taking in their wine ſooner than uſual, ſailed with the ſquadron 
on the 28th of the ſame month for the Weſt-Indies. 2 
On the 24th of June, Admiral Walker arrived at Antigua, 
where the governor was more apprehenſive of an inſurrection 
amongſt the inhabitants, than of an invaſion from the French; 
and indeed things were at that time in a very unſettled condi» 
tion in the Leeward iſlands, where the.governor, Colonel Dou- 
glas, was upon almoſt as bad terms with the people as his pre- 
deceſſor Colonel Parke, whom they murdered for his tyranni- 
cal behaviour. Admiral Walker promiſed the governor, that if 
any thing like an inſurrection happened, he would fend him any 
afliſtance he ſhould require from Jamaica; but adviſed him to 


b Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. xxxüi. Lediard's nayal hiſtory, vol, 


ii. p. 859. Boycr's life of Queen Anne, | 
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treat che Nerd with letiity, and to conſider, that though he 
was ſent over with inſtructions to proſecute ſuch as were con- 
cerned in deſtroying the late governor, yet this was to be done 
in a legal manner, and with due regard to the liberty of the 
ſubject, and the monſtrous provocations they had received, be- 
fore they had proceeded to extremities, not juſtifiable” indeed, 
but, at the fame time, not altogether inexcuſable. But this 
governor, Who was ſo careful of his own ſafety, gave him not 
the leaſt intelligence that a French ſquadron was expected in 
thoſe parts; though, if he had taken any pains to be properly 
informed, he might have known that the French at Martinico 
expected, at this very time, the arrival of M. Caffard, with 
nine men of war. dir Hovenden Walker failing from thence, 
arrived fafely at Jamaica on the 6th of July, where having 
made the neceffary diſpoſitions for ſending home the trade, and 
ſtationing properly the ſhips under his command, he received, 
when he leaſt expected it, the news by an advice- boat, of an 
attempt made by the French upon Antigua and Montferrat i. 
This expedition of Monfieur Caffard deſerves to be particu- 
larly taken notice of. He failed from Toulon with a ſtout ſqua- 
dron of the king's ſhips, and is ſaid to have had general in- 
ſtructions to annoy their enemies. As there was, even at this 
time, a negociation carrying on between the Britiſh and French 
miniſters, it is ſurpriſing that the latter did not give him'orders 
to forbear attacking our colonies, till ſuch time as he received 
intelligence from France, the negle& of which occafioned great 
murmuring in England, and might have retarded the peace, if 
the news had arrived before it was ſo far advanced *, M. Caſ- 


i Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 782. Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. p. 345. 
| and, if the reader is inclined to inquire particularly into the affair of Colonel 
Parks, Mr. French's hiftory of that tranſaction, and the anſwer to it. 

I have been informed, by ſome who were very well acquainted with the po- 
lirics of the French court, that this expedition was projected in revenge of that 
undertaken againſt. Quebec, of which the French have quite different notions . 
ſrom thoſe that prevailed here; and with reafon, fince, however it was executed, 
ic was unqueſtionably well coutrived, efpecially as the authors of it had even then 
a peace in their heads, by which they would without doubt have got any conqueſt 
that might have been made by that fleet eſfectually ſecured. But the French pro- 
Vor. —_ P p | . | 
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fard ſailed firſt to St. Jago, which is the principal of the iſlands 
of Cape de Verde, of which he made himſelf maſter without 
much difficulty, and having blown up the fort, and carried o 
whatever he could meet with, continued his voyage for the 
Weſt Indies, where he arrived in the beginning of the month 
of July; and having drawn together in Martinico upwards of 
three thouſand men, he bad thoughts of attacking Antigua; 
but finding it very difficult to land there, he fell upon Mont. 
ſerrat, where he met with a very feeble reſiſtance, the inhabi. 
tants retiring into the heart of the iſland, becauſe in the 
mountains they had a fortreſs almoſt inacceſſible. The French 
continued upon the place ſoine days, doing all the miſchief 
poſſible ; but having information that ſeveral of our ſhips were 
coming to the relief of the iſland, they abandoned it, though 
not till they had in a manner totally deſtroyed all the ſettle. 
ments in it !. 

Some miſchief they ad to our trade on the coaſt of Anti 
gua, but finding themſelves very much diſliked by ſuch as 
wiſhed well to peace, they reſolved to give over eruizing upon 
the Engliſh ; upon which they prepared every thing neceſſary 
for a longer voyage, and then ſtood over to the continent, 
where they attacked the Dutch ſettlement of Surinam, and 

obliged the inhabitants to pay them eight hundred thouſand 
pieces of eight by way of contribution; this was in the month 
of October; and, in the mean time, Captain Archibald Ha- 
milton, in her majeſty's ſhip the Woolwich, having received 
an account at Antigua of the ceſſation of arms; and that the 
French had, notwithſtanding, carried ſeveral prizes into Mar- 
tinico; he ſent a ſhip thither to demand them of Mr. Phely- 
peaux, general of the French iſlands, who ordered all of them 


to be reſtored, and ſuch goods as had been taken.out 255 them 
to de put on board again . 


— 5 
\ # 'B 


bably deſigned a general TEES of the commerce of the allies, in order to 
briag them ſooner to a peace; for, as the reader fees in the text, M. Caſſd did 
not attack us alone, but the Portugueſe alſo, and the Dutch. 


1 p. Daniel, journal hiſtorique de Louis XV. p. 290. 1 nean 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome liii. p. 194, 433», 369. 


m Burchet's naval hiſtory,” p. 784, 785. Lediard, vol. ii. _ Hiſtory of * 
laſt war. Boycr's life of Queen Anne. 
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Sir Hovenden Walker, in the mean time, remained at Ja- 
maica, where he gave the neceffiry orders for the ſecurity of 
the trade, for cruizing on the French coaſt, and for protecting 
the private commerce of the inhabitants with the Spaniards at 
- Porto-Bello, St. Domingo, aud other places. While he was 
thus employed, there happened, in the night of the 29th of 
Auguſt, a hurricane much more violent than had been felt for 
many years in the ifland. It began about nine at night, and 
continued raging with the utmoſt vehemence till twelve. Tue 
lightning, in the mean time, covered the earth in continued 
gleams of ſulphureous fire, the wind blowing all the time not 
only with prodigious force but with a horrid noiſe, In. the 
morning a moſt dreadful proſpect appeared ; many houſes 
blown flat upon the ground, moſt of the reſt ſtrĩipped and laid - 
open; trees torn up by the roots; the weſt end of the church 
ruined by the fall of its walls; the governor's houſe diſmantled, 
and ſcarce a dwelling iu the iſland remaining untouched. Se. | 
veral people were drowned on the ſhore in the tempeſt, the ſea 
forcing the boats and canoes a great way upon land at Spa- N 
niſh-town, aud waſhing away the houſes; ſo that, what with 
the wind and the water, there was not above two' ſtanding, 
and few or none of the ſhips" of war, but were either driven 
aſhore, loſt their maſts, or were otherwiſe difabled.. The hol. 
pital was blown down to the ground, and ſeveral. of the ſick 
people killed; and, on the firſt of September, a third rate, 
the Monmouth, which had been on the coaſt of Hiſpa- 
niola, came in with jury-maſts, having loſt her proper maſts 
in the violence of the weather, and another, if her main» 
| maſt had not given way, muſt (as her commander belicved) 
have inſtantly overſet. It required ſome time to repair the 
damages which her majeſty's ſhips ſuſtained. by this unfortu- 
nate accident; and, while this was doing, a very great defer- 
tion happened among our ſailors, owing chiefly to the arts and 
intrigues of the captains of privateers, who made no ſcruple of 
preferring their private advantage to the ſecurity of commerce, 
and the welfare of their country. By that time the dif putes, n 
which theſe tranſactions occaſioned, were tolerably compoſed, 
Sir Hovenden Walker received an order from the lords of the 
almiralty to return i home, after having firſt proclaimed the 
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this war, and our next buſineſs will be to give an account of 
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ceſſation of arms, which he accordingly did, and, after a | 

{yerous voyage, arrived in Dover road on the 26th of May, 
1713% I 

We are now arvived at the period af the naval 1 in 


what advantages were gained, and of what might have been 
gained by the ſucceeding peace. It will however be proper, 
previous to this, to obſer ve, that the adminiſtration had ſome 
diſputes with their old friends, and their new ones, in relation 
to the affairs of commerce, before the peace was concluded o. 


— a . | 1 


_ Burcher* « naval hiſtory, p. ds Britiſh empire in A, vol. ti. p. 343. 
The compleat hiſtory of Europe for 1/13. p. 4. 

o It will appear in the next note, that we thought ourſel ves * ia jured by 
the manner in which the Dutch conducted the war at fea. Here, therefore, 
from the author of the conduct of the allies, 1 will take notice of ſome com- 
plaints that were made of anothey nature, with a view to have it underſtood, 
that the carrying on the war was a thing now. no longer practicable. By the 
grand alliance between the empire, England, and Holland, we were to aſſiſt the 
other two, tofis vi ibus, by fea and land. By a convention ſubſequent to thig 
treaty, the proportions, which the ſeveral parties ſhould contribute towards the 
war, were adjuſted in the following manner. The emperor was obliged to fur, 
niſh ninety thouſand men agaioſt France, either in Italy or upon the Rhine; 
Holland to bring ſixty thouſand, into the keld in Flanders, excluſive of garri- 
ſons; and we forty thouſand. In the winter, 1102, which was the next year, 
the duke of Marlborougb propoſed the railing” of ten thouſand men more by 
way of augmentation, and to carry on the war with greater vigour; to which 
the parliament agreed, and the Dutch were to raiſe the ſame number, This 
was, upon a par, directly contrary to the former ſtipulation, whereby our part | 
was to be a third leſs than theirs ; and therefore it was granted, with a condi- 
tion, that Holland ſhould break off all trade and commerce with France. But 
this condition was never executed, the Dutch only amuſing us with a ſpecious 
declaration till our ſeſſion of parliament was ended, and the following year it 
was taken off by concert between our general and the States, without any re- 
fon aſſigned for the ſatis faction of the kingdom. The next and ſome enſuing 
campaigns, further additional taxes were allowed by parliament for the war in 
Flanders; and in every new ſupply the Datch gradually leſſened their pro- 
portion, although the parliament addreſſed the queen, that the States might de 
deſired to obſerve them according to agreement; which had no other eſſect than 
to teach them to elude it, by making their troops nominal corps; as they did 
by keeping up the number of regiments, but finking a fifth part of the men 
and money; fo that at length things were juſt inverted, and in all new levies 
we contributed a third more than the Dutch, who at firſt were obliged to the 
ſame proportion more than us. Beſides, the more towns we conquered for the 
ity the worſe 8 we were in towards N the common enemy, 


and 
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Ia the firſt place, it was thought a little hard that the Dutch, 
throughout the whole courſe, of this long and expenſiye war, 
{ould not have furniſhed their quota of ſhips and men in any 
one year; and this notwithſtanding repeated expoſtulations with 


the States- general upon this ſubject, With this grievance the, 
by” . ig er + +, Hation 
" ; r t: Mun i the. 


ind conſequently of putting an end to the war. For they made no ſtruple of 
employing the troops of their quota, towards garrifoning every town, as faſt as it 
was taken, directly contrary to the agreement between, us; by. which all garriſons 
were particularly excluded. This at length arrived, by ſeveral ſteps, to ſuch a 


height, that there were got the laſt year in the field, ſo many forces under the 


Duke of Marlborough's command in Flanders, as Britain alone maintained for 
that ſervice ; nor had been for ſome years paſt, | | 
p This parliamentary repreſentation” was made on the 4th of March, 1512» 
and the paragrophs particularly referred to in the text, are'theſe that follow :: 
For obtaining the ends ſpecißed in the grand alliance, the three confederate 
« powers engaged to aſſiſt each other with their whole force, according to ſach 
« proportions as ſhould be fpecified in a particular convention afterwards to be 
„ made for that purpoſe. We do not find that any ſuch convention” was ever 
« ratified; but it appears that there was an agreement eoncliided, which, by com- 
mon conſent, was underſtood to. be binding upon each party reſpectively, and 
« according to which the proportions of Great Britain were, from the beginning, 
i regulated and founded. . The terms of that agreement were : That, for the 
« ſervice at land, his imperial majeſty" ſhould furniſh ninety thouſand men; 
« the king of Great Britein forty thouſand, and the States-general' one hundred 
and two thouſand, of which there were forty-two thouſand intended to fapply 
« their garriſons, and ſixty thouſand to act againſt the common enemy in the 
« field; and with regard to the operations of the war at ſea," they were agreed to 
be performed jointly by Great Britain and the States-general, the quota of 
« (hips to be furniſhed for that ſervice being five eighths on the part of Great Bri- 
« tain, and three eighths on the part of the States-general. 2 
Upon this foot the war began in the year 1, at which time the whoſe 
« yearly expence of it to England; amounted to three millions, ſeven hundred 
and fix thoufand, four hundred ninety-four pounds. A very great charge it 
„% was then thought by your mijeſty's ſubjects, after the ſhort interval of caſe 
© they had enjoyed, from the burden: of the former war; but yet a very mo* 
* dcrate proportion, in compariſon with the load which hath ſince been laid 
« upon them; for it appears, by eſtimates given in to your commons, that the 
„ ſums neceſſary to carty on the ſervice of this preſent year, in the "fame 
© manner it was performed the laſt year, amount to more than fix millions, 
© nine hundred and ſixty thonfand pounds, befides intereſt for the public 
debt, and the deficiencies accruing the laſt year; which two articles re- 
quire one million, one hundred and forty three thouſand pounds more; fo 
* that the whole demand upon your commons are riſen to more than eight mil 
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nation was acquainted, and expreſſed no tal e chere 
at, notwithſtanding the pains taken oy” wy 1 * mo Long] 
to perſuade them of the contrary. 

© To fay the truth, the matter was carried TO high on TM 
fides ; for the houſe of commons, having repreſented theſe omiſ. 
fions iti our allies, as indubitable matters of fact, in order to 
juſtify the meaſures that were taking towards a peace, it was 
but natural for the States, who were averſe to that peace, to 
reply as they did to this accuſation; which, however, inſtead 
of fatisfying, provoked the houſe of commons to ſach a 

that, upon the printing of 1 anſwer they gave here, they de- 


'E. * "| 
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* lions for the preſent annual ſapply. We War your majeſty' s tender regard 
5 for the welfare of your people, will make it uneaſy to you to heat of {fo great 
© a preſſure as this upon them; and as we are aſſured, it will fully convince your 
46 majeſty of the neceſſity of our preſent inquiry, ſo we beg leave to repreſent to 
% ou from what cauſcs, and by — — e 

« grown upon us. 1 

„Tbe ſervice at e ratios ls elt. e it bath 
« deen carried on through the whole courſe of the war, in a manger highly dif- 
66 advantageous to your majeſty,,and your kingdom ; for the neceſſiry of affairs 
<« requiring that great flcets ſhould be fitted out every year, as well for maintain- 
« ing a ſuperiority in the Mediterranean, as for oppaſing any force which. the 
66 enemy might prepare, either at Dunkirk, or in the ports of Weſt France; 
% your majeſty* s example and readineſs in fitting out your proportion of- ſhips, 
«© for all parts of that ſervice, have been ſo far from prevailing with the States- 
« general to keep pace with you, that they have been deficient every year to a 
i great degree, in proportion to what your majeſty hath furniſhed, ſometimes no 
<« Jeſs than two thirds, and generally more than half of their quota. From 
«© hence your majeſty has been obliged, for the preventing diſappointments in 
« the moſt preſſing ſervice, to ſupply thoſe deficiencies by additional reinforce- 
ments of your own ſhips; nor hath the ſingle increaſe of ſuch a charge, been 
« the only ill conſequence that attended it; for by thi means the debt of the 
« navy bath been enhanced : { that the diſcounts g from the credit of its 
« have affected all other parts of the ſervice. . From the ſame cauſe your ma- 
« jeſty's ſhips of war have been forced, in greater numbers, to continue in remote 
t ſcas, and at unſeaſonable times of the year, to the great damage and decay of 
« the Britiſh navy- This alſo hath been the occaſion. that your majeſty hath 
< been ſtraitened in your convoys for trade ; your.coaſls have been expoſed, for 
* want of a ſafficient number of cruizers to guard them, and you have been diſ- 
„ abled from annoying the enemy in their moſt beneficial commerce with: the = 
« Weſt-Indics. from whence they received thoſe vaſt ſupplies of treaſure, without 


„ which they could not have ſupported the expeiges of this war 
| | RY --  -  lared 


e Gn ANN 3e 
chared that this was a breach of privilege, and the paper itſelf 


a ſcandalous, infamous, and ſeditious libel ; for which the prin. 
ter was, put in priſon, which prevented the publiſhing the re- 


mainder of the States repreſentation 9; this was looked upon as 


a very ſtrange procedure, and which y Sh calculated rather 


to give.credit to that repreſentation, than to refute it; which, 


however, might have been eaſily done; for that we really bore 
a greater proportion of expence in this reſpe& during the war, 
than we ought to have done, is a thing very certain; but it is 
the fault of all adminiſtrations, to be rather inclined to ſuch 
ſhort anſwers as may be given by acts of power, than to thoſe 
that might be furniſhed by the exerciſe of reaſon ; and for this 
they are deſervedly puniſhed, by being often thought tyrannical 


in thoſe acts, the juſtice of which might be eaſily defended. 
In this caſe, however, the nation concurred in opinion with 


4 The States-general, by theit memorial preſented to the queen, April 3, 
1712, obſerve, that the grand alliance only ſpecifies, that all the contracting par- 


ties ſhall proſecute this war with their whole force; and therefere, if the States 


have exerted the utmoſt of their force, they have fulfilled their engagements ; but 


they inliſt further, that the ſhips furniſhed for the north ſea, had been left out, 
notwithſtanding thoſe ſhips were for the joint ſervice; and they alledge farther; | 


that the number of ſhips which the States were to employ, ought to be regulated, 
not by the number actually put into commiſſion by England, but by the number 
that was fit and reaſonable for England to put into commilſion; or at leaſt by the 
number propoſed to the States, upon ſettling the annual quotas for the war, As 
the States had the paper drawn up by order of the lords of the admiralty, and 


ſigned by Mr. ſecretary Burchet, containing an account of the Engliſh and Dutch | 


ſhips fitted out during the war; ſo they likewiſe thought proper to add anotber 


account of their own, which they profeſſed themſelves able to make good from 


authentic vouchersz and as we cannot tranſcribe all theſe papers at large, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with making an abſtract of both accounts, in which the firſt co - 
lumu conſiſts of the year; the ſecond of the Engliſh men of war; the third of the 
ſhips of the States-general, according to Mr, Burchet's account; and the fourth of 
the ſhips according to their own. This paper haviug been printed in part, in the 


Daily Courant of Monday, April y, 1713, the houſe of commons came thereup- 
on to the reſolution mentioned in the text, and committed Mr. Samuel Backley 


for ae, it, who remained in _ curing the remainder of the ſeſſion. 
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their repreſentatives, and things went on, upon 4 ſuppoſition 
that this charge againſt the Dutch was fully made out; which 
_ encouraged the friends of the miniſtry to attack the reſt of out 


allies, particularly the emperor, on the fame ſubject: but, as 
theſe altercations have no immediate concern with the proper 


buſineſs of this work, 1 ſhall not inſiſt upon them, but leave 
them with this remark, that in all future alliances, our miniſters 
vught to be careful, not only in making the beſt terms they can 
for the nation, but alſo in ſeeing thoſe terms punctually fulfil. 
led, fince it is impoſſible, eſpecially under our preſent circum. 
ances, for the nation to bear with patience fuch acts of indul- 
gence towards foreigners, at their expence, when it» is viſible, 
that, with all ther induſtry, the inhabitants of Great-Britain 
are ſcarce able to ſupport the neceſſary charges of their govern- 
ment, joined to that vaſt expence which their generous concern 
for the balance of power in Europe, and the liberty of their 
neighbours hath brought upon them.. 

| The difference with the French court was occaſioned chiefly 
from M. Caffard's expedition in the Weſt-Indies, as we have 
before hinted. The French miniſtry, who knew the importance 
of being well at that time with the people of Great-Britain, 
abſolutely diſclaimed that commander; inſiſting, that he had 
only general inſtructions, that he had miſapplied them, and that 
proper ſatisfaction ſhould be given. On the other hand, the 
Britiſh miniſtry were too far advanced in their pacific meaſures, 
to think of retreating, and ſo were content with theſe ex- 
cuſes, without inſiſting on the puniſhment of this officer; 
- which, if what the French court faid was 5 he N 
deſerved. > | 


r The beft uſe that 4 6 A EE Jo pings the- er · 
tors committed in thoſe of our anceſtors, and certainly there are, among theſe, 
none which better deſctye our attention, than the conduft our miniſters have pur» 
ſued, when we have eugaged in confederacy with our neighbours, A confederacy 
implies a joint concern, and if,-while this ſubſifts, the whole, or by far the greateſt - 
part of the expence is thrown upon any one of the allied powers, it argues injuſtice 
in the reſt, and weakneſs in ſuch as are intruſted with the concerns of the injured 
power. There is actually no more public ſpirit in a minier, loading clandeſtine- 
ly his countrymen with more than they ought to pay, than there is charity io a 
great man's ſteward, who relieves the poor out of his W s eltate, while his 


creditors remain unſatisfied. 
The 


N 
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This "firſt great ſtep to the peace was getting Dankirk put into 
our hands, which was repreſented as a thing ĩmpoſſible; and 
with the promiſe of which the French only amuſed us, On 
the 11th of July, however, arrived an expreſs, with the news, 
that a few days before, the town, citadel; Ryſbanlæ, and all the 


fortifications of that important place, were delivered up to Bri- 


gadier Hill, whom: her majeſty appointed governor and com- 


mander in chief *. Her majeſty, thencefor ard, treated openly 


with the French court, though. always under a promiſe that due 
care ſhould be taken of the allies; and for this the miniſtry 
pleaded many things in their'own-Juſtification: For, firſt, they 
alledged, that ſince the king of Spain was become emperor, it 
was no longer requiſite tu inſiſt upon his having the whole do- 
minions: of the Spaniſh, monarchy: they inſiſted next, that if it 
had been ever ſo requiſite, tlie thing was impracticable, the na- 
tion having found, by experience, that it was /impoſlible: to 
carry on the war in Spain to. any purpoſe. This had indeed 
been long a point out of diſpute, one of the warmeſt partiſans 
of the houſe of Auſtria having freely declared as much a good 
while before, in a debate in the houſe af lords; but added at 
the ſamꝭ time, though ĩt was impracticable, a vote that no peace 
could be made, if Spain and the Indies were left to the: houſt 


of Bourbon, was expedient at that juncture and yet upbn this 
expedient, and at the ſame time impracticableè vate, all: the cla - 


mours were afterwards raiſed. The friends tua tho treaty: ſaid 
farther, that the nation as unable to carry on: the war longer, 
eſpecially in the manner in whichꝭ t had been carried on; arid 
that therefore, how much: ſoever we might hate our enemies, 


it was neceſſary to make a peace, if we had an regard for 


ourſelves. They added, beſides, that they intended to make a 
peace on the plan of the- general alliance, c“ article - 
which, they. ſaid, had been broke thirgugh, by Tubſeqterit : 


acres 1 80 the. courſe, of the. war; fo.t tak 0 | 
be thought to have the eauſe of liberty; and the balance of 


power more at RO Even Jag Re ents 
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On the 1yth of Auguſt, 1712, an inſtrument for a ſuſpen. 
Gon of arms was ſigned at Paris by the Lord Viſcount Boling. 
broke, and the marquis de Torcy, for four months :; and, in 
conſequence of this, the neceſſary meaſures were taken for com- 
pleting the peace: King Philip of Spain fummoned- a cortez, 
or general aſſembly of the ſtates of his kingdom, before whom, 
and with whoſe conſent, he made à renunciation of the crown 
of France, the queen having before appointed Lord Lexington 
to be preſent at that ceremony. The negotiations at Utrecht, 
however, went on very ſlowly, notwithſtanding the pains taken 

by the earl of Strafford®, and Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of Bri- 
ſtol, her majeſty's plenipotentiariesz and the great activity of the 
French minifters, who were the marſhal d' Uxelles, a very able 
ſtateſman, of whom Prince Eugene faid, with great ſpirit, upon 
this occaſion, that he was the only French marſhal he feared; 
the famous Abbe de Polignac, afterwards cardinal by the ſame 
title, the ableſt head in France, and M. Meſnager, now raiſed 
to the title of count de St. John, who was entruſted with the 
firſt negotiations; and from this ſlowneſs it was found neceſſary 
to renew the ſuſpenſion of arms four months longer “-. 
At laſt, when the great influence of the queen was diſcerned, 
| by her procuring the kingdom of Sicily for her couſin the duke 
of Savoy, which was her majeſty's on act, the allies; moſt of 
them, thought fit to comply, and accept the terms ſhe had 
ſtipulated for them, though with a- viſible reluctance. The 
emperor only remained firm to his firſt refolution, and made 
the neceffary difpoſitions for carrying on the war alone, con- 
fenting, however, to evacuate Catalonia, and to accept. of a 
D Ay lan, under the ee her Britannic re 
1 


| A Pp. 609 : Bopor's life of Queen Anne 
Lamberti memoires, &c, tome vii. p. 432, Actes et memoires de la paix d'V- 
trecht, tome ji. p. x6. Mercure hiſtorique.et politiqne, tome liv. p. 83. 
he connection neceſſary in the text obliges'me to mention here, that about 
the latter end of Auguſt her majeſty appointed the earl of Strafford, Sir John 
| | Leake, Sir George Kyng, Ruts. Sir William Drake, Bart. John Aiſtabie,.. Eſq; 
73 5 Sir James Wiſhart, Knt. and George Clarke, Eſq; to be commiſſioners for exe. 
cuting the office of lord high-admiral of Great Britain, | 
4 Lamberti memoires, &c. vol. viii. p. z. Memoires de marquis de Torey, | 
tome ij. Actes et memoires de la paix d' Utrecht, tome ii. p. 161. Burnet, vol. ii. 


p. 611. Oldmixen. - Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome liv. p. 84. 
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ſucceſſion was ſigned by the miniſters of Great Britain, and of 
the States- General, whereby the latter obtained a mighty acceſ- 
Gon of territories, and a very great increaſe of power. On the 
iſt of March the inſtruments relating to Catalonia and Italy 
were executed, and on the 4th of the ſame month the duke of 


Berry and the duke of Orleans renounced their right to the 


crown of Spain, in the parliament of Paris, Theſe prelimi- 
narics being thus ſettled, the great work advanced more briſk- 
ly, and by the end of the muy it was brought to its conclu- 
ſion *. 
On the firſt of April, 3 the famons treaty of Utrecht 
was ſigned, as ſome would have: us believe, in a clandeſtine 
manner. The truth was, that, to prevent diſputes and proteſts 
which might have furniſhed matter for dangerous purſuits in 
England, it was reſolved to ſign the treaty privately, at the 


houſe of the biſhop of Briſtol, which was accordingly done, un- 


der pretence of a conference; which, being a thing frequent 
during that congreſs, rendered the matter leſs ſuſpected. The 


On the 19th of January, 1712-13, the new treaty of barrier and 


carl of Strafford and the biſhop of Briſtol ſigned firſt; then the 


miniſters of the duke of Savoy, declared king of Sicily by that 


treaty; thoſe of the king of Portugal after them; then the ple- 


nipotentiaries of the king of Pruſſia, and thoſe of the States - 
General laſt of all. The whole was over about two in the 


morning, occaſioned” by the length of the treaties that were to 


be read before they were ſigned; and, when the buſineſs was 
ended, the reſpective miniſters withdrew to their own places of 
reſidence, without any noiſe, or without directing any public 
rejoicings, as might have heen Wag upon ag an occa- 


hon *. 2 


cauſe ſome hiſtorians have repreſented them as matters of great 
in portanols * * enn It think mere is nn +20 


* Boyetr's life of Queen Anne. Lamberti FENPTY tome vill. p. 34. Ades 


et memoires de la pain d Utrecht, tome ii, p. 160. Mercure cp et poli- 
tique, tome liv. p. 230, 339. f 

Corps univerſel diplomatique, tome viii. p. 1. p. 339. | 
_ © Lamberti, tome vill. p. 77. Journal hiſtorique de Louis od p. 263. Mer" 


cure ns, He et politique, tome liv. p. 462. 
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if any thing, in them; for, in moſt ſeparate peaces, the . 
thing has been done, particularly i in that of Nimeguen; and 1 
could name other, perhaps later examples of à like conduct; 

ſo that, upon the whole, this buglit to be conſidered rather as 
a misfortune than 4 fault. I fhall not pretend to inſiſt, that all 
vas obtained by'« the treaty of "Utrecht, that might have been 
obtained from i" France, after ſo long 5 ſo ſucceſsful a war; 
but undoubtedly there was much obtained, aud more might 
have been obtained, if it had not been for ike diſturbance given 
to the miniſters at home, fince, whatever people may ſuꝑgeſt, 
al parties are alike friends to France, who thwart public mea- 
fures, from a pure ſpirit of oppoſition. The Tories had embar. 
raſſed the "Whigs: in their admiriſtration during thelaſt years 
of the war, and the Whigs, in return, were reſolved to make 


the Tories as uneaſy as poffible in their project of making a 
peace. Both parties were in their turus gainers by this manner 
of acting but boch were gainers at the expenct of the nation; 


and therefore, as they have no real6n, Koa have as Hekle right 
to e each other . KEY 9003 1D ee 
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The ent of Ofora; in the cloſe of his anf et to the articles Par 
gives a very full and clear account of the motives to the peace npon his own know” 
ledge; and as they are hid in ſuch a piece, to which few-readers reſort for ſal a- 
faction in matters of this nature, I thought it might not be amiſs, to make this 
ſubject the clearer, to afford them a plaet at the hottom of the page. As to the peace 
in general, he (the ſaid earl) thinks he has very good reaſon to ſay; that the queen 
| had nothing more at heart than to procure ſo great a bleſſing for her people, and 
that, when it was obtained, ſhe had this ſatisſaQion in herſelf, that ſhe had taken 
the moſt proper methods to juſtify her conduit both towards her allies and towards 
her own ſubjects: for, upon a review of her mojeſty's whole proceeding in relation 
to war and peace, he believes it will appear, and hath in part appeared, by the an- 
ſwer of che ſaid earl to the ſaid. articles, that, as, her majeſty entered futher into 
the war than ſhe was obliged by any treaties ſubſi ſting at the time. of her acceſſion 
to the throne, fo ſhe contributed more men aud money towards the carrying it on 
afterwards, than ſhe was engaged to provide by any ſubſequent treaties ; that her 
earneſt defires of peace being twice fruſtrated, when ſuch conditions might have 
been obtained as: would, have fully anſwered. all the ends for which war was at 
fit declared: that all our ſucceſſes and victories ending in the annual increaſe of 
the charge of England, without any further aſſiſtance from our allies, and her king- 
dom being exhauſted to ſuch a degree, (notwithſtanding the great adyantages ob- 
tained by her arms), that ſhe was not able to continue the war, upon the foot it 
rhe ſtood, one year longer, whilſt her allies n to continue it upon thoſe equal 

Ry YE : conditions 
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I have faid, there was much obtained by 'the treaty of 
Utrecht; it is requiſite that I ſhould make this good, becauſe, 
for many years, the contrary has been taken for granted ; and 
1 dare fay, there are many thouſands' of people in England, 
who think we loſt mueh, and none of our allies got any thing 
by that peace. The true ſtandard for adjuſting this, muſt be 
he ends of the war ; for as no war ean be juſt, in which the 
aggreſſors know not for what they fight, ſo no peace can de a 
bad one, by which the ends of the war are obtained. 

In the firſt place, we fought againſt France to ſettle en 
that crown had never explicitly acknowledged our government 
here at home. We fought next, for ſettling the balance of 
power in Europe, by obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaction for the 
claims of the houſe of Auſtria to Spain and the Indies. Ane 
ther motive EIN I aer. to the Tn; 


conditions to „ien they —— ee at laſt conſtraĩbed, in 
compaſſion to her people, co heerhen to the oxemures of peace then made. her 
from France, without relying further on the vain hopes of gaining more advan- 
tageous terms, by protracting the war a year longer. She had carried it on for ſome 
time under that ptoſpect, without reaping the benefits propoſed, even at junctures 
that ſcemed moſt favourable to her-demands, and to the pretenſions of her allies. 
She had, indeed, by that means, raiſed the glory of her, arms; but ſhe could not 
think this a ſufficjent recompence for the increaſing miſeries of her people, and 
therefore reſolved to lay hold of this opportunity, then offered to her, of ending 
| the war with © peace, if it might be obtained upon terms every way juſt, ſafe, 
and honourable ; and; thoſe who were then employed in ber majeſty's councils, 
thought themſelves obliged to ſecond her good intentions in this caſe, and.to obey 
her comrands with all readineſs. The ſaid earl preſumes, on this occaſion, 10 
mention to your lordſhips, the ſaying of as wiſe a man, and as great a general, 
as the laſt age produced, the duke of Parma, when France was in a far lower 
condition than now, being almoſt equally divided between two.contending parties, 
and Spain was at the height of its glory, and he himſclf at the head of a Spaniſh 
army, ſupported one of thoſe parties, after Paris itſelf had been beſieged by the 
other; it was his opinion, (and the advice he gave to his majeſty the king of 
Spain was grounded upon it), That if France were to be got only by reducing 
its towns, the world. would ſooner be at an end that ſuch a, war.“ The queen 
ſeemed at this time, with better reaſon, to frame. the like judgment, and it was 
therefore her pleaſure, and a great inſtance {as the faid earl conceives)- of her 
wiſdom and goodneſs, to think of ſecuring a peace, while ſhe appeared able to 


carry on the war, her armies being full and, nymerous, and before the exhauſted 
condition of her kingdoms, and the impoſſibilixy, an, her ſide, of maintaining - 
fo diſproportionate an ebenes, was Liſcovered by her enemies. | 

| and 
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and an adequate recompence to the reſt of qur-allics, for the 
injuries they had received from France. Let us ſee:now what 
vas obtained by the treaty of Utrecht, upon theſe ſeveral heads. 
In the firſt place, the title of Queen Anne was acknowledged in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt explicit terms the ſettlement of tlie ſuc. 
ceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, was likewiſe owned, 
and the perſon who. claimed before the queen, and to defeat 
whoſe pretenſions the act of ſettlement was made, was exclud. 
ed the dominions of France, and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
promiſed never to admit him again, though he had owned him 
over and over; and he likewiſe promiſed never to aſſiſt or pro- 
tect him, or any of his adherents. As to the ſecond, a reaſon- 
able ſatisfaction was obtained for the emperor, though he re- 
fuſed to accept it; and the -moſt ſolemn renunciations of the 
two-branches of the houſe of Bourbon, are inſerted in the body. 
of the treaty itſelf, in order, as far as the thing was poſſible, to 
ſecure all Europe againſt the apprehenſions of ſeeing the crowns 
of France and Spain devolve upon one prince; and, to obviate 
another objection as to the commerce of Ner- Spe, it is ex- 
preſsly provided, that the French ſhould enjoy no privilege of 
navigation thither, beyond what had been enjoyed under the 
kings of Spain of the Auſtrian line. In regard to pur alſſes, it 
is plain that the duke of Savoy, who indeed well deſerved it, 
having ſteadily adhered to the alliance in times of the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, had full ſatisfaction given him, and in ſuch a manner 
too, as had a viſible tendency to the properly fixing the balance 
of power; and the kings of Portugal, n and the Tk 
were likewiſe ſatisfied, / 
I know it may be faid, that there was a force upan the latter; 
but I know people are yery unfit judges in their own cauſe, and 
that the States got by this treaty, not only ſuch a barrier as 
ſeemed reaſonable to us, but as goad a one as the emperor _ 
thought fit for them, after all our ſucceſſes, and when the allies 
were upon the beſt terms with each other. 'To ſay then, that 
the treaty of Utrecht did nothing, and that all our expences, 
and all our victories in that long war, were abſolutely thrown 
away, is much beyond the truthz but that a better treaty 28 
ve 
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— made, I ſhall not diſpute, nne is no 
| ne e bene f cn abfrore; this 
il was very extraordinary in one reſpectʒ it procured us much 
greater advantages, I mean the people of Great Britain, as a 
trading nation, than any treaty with which I am acquainted ei- 
ther before or ſince; and upon theſe, I muſt particularly inſiſt, 
becauſe they are immediately within my province. We have 
ſcen that Dunkirk was long before put into our hands; let us 
now ſee what was to become of it; and becauſe this is a point 
that has been ſince, and may be hereafter attended with warm 
diſputes, I think it neceſſary to tranſcribe the ninth article of the 
treaty, by which this great point (great indeed, if we conſider 
either the humbling France, or ſecuring ourſelves) was effectu- 
ally ſettled. Thus it runs: The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall take 
« care, that all the - fortifications of the city of Dunkirk be 
e razed; that the harbour be filled up; and that the ſluices, 
« or moles, which ſerve to cleanſe: the harbour, be levelled, 
« and that at the ſame king's on expence, within the ſpace of 
« five months after the conditions of peace are concluded and 
« ſigned; that is to ſay, the fortiſications towards the ſea, with- 
« in the ſpace of two months; and thoſe towards the land, to- 
« gether with the faid banks; within three months; on thisex- 
« preſs condition alſo, that the ſaid fortifications, ee 
« moles, or fluices, be never repaired. again. 

The demolition of this place was of prodigious importance; i | 
be ber GEIGER l F 7 


b The account Riſhop Burnet has given us, will be ſufficient to clear up to the 
reader the ſatisfsQion ſecured to the princes and ſtates engaged with us in the 
war. © Ag for the allies,” ſays he, Portugal and Savoy were ſatisfied ; the 
©« emperor was to have the dutehy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the 
„ Spaniſh Netherlands: Sicily was to be given to the duke of Savoy, with the 
title of King; and Sardinia, with the fame title, was to be given to the clector 
« of Bavaria, in lieu of his loſſes: the States were to deliver up Liſle, and the 
little places about itz and beſides the places of which they were poſſeſſed, they 
+ were to have Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburgh, Ypres, aud Newport; the 
„king of Pruſſia was to have the Upper Gelder, in lien of Orange, and the 
other eſtates, which the family had in Franche Comte. This was all I think 
neceſſary to inſert here, with relation to our treaty z the emperor was to have 
time, to the firſt of June, mas: corona, bas it. 
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ty wind; which carries our ſhips down the channel, brings ou | 
thoſe at Dunkirk, to meet and intercept them ; which, d 
the two wars preceding this treaty, made it often ſuſpected, that 
che French had intelligence, either from our admiralty or ſe. 
_ cretary's office; though very probably without foundation, ſince 
the very ſituation of the plate furniſhed the enemy witſi advan- 
tages enough; for the caſt end of the channel, which is ſo 
much expoſed to Dunkirk, is but ſeven leagues broad, and 
gives them an opportunity of ſeeing; our ſhips from ſide to fide. 
It clearly appears from hence, that ſix parts in nine of our trade 
from the port of London, were freed from moſt of the hazards 
felt in thoſe wars; and though part of this muſt be expoſed 
when it paſſes though the chops, or weſtern: entrance of the 
channel, yet it muſt be conſidered, that it was liable alſo to this 
before, ſo that no new inconvenience is created: and beſides, 
this is only the ſouth trade; ſuch ſhips as go to Holland, Ham- 
burgh, or the north, are abſolutely free. Beſides all this, the 
demolition of DuxkInk was an inexpreſſible blow to the 
French naval power, and even to their trade, eſpecially to the 
Weſt-Indies; ſo that a clearer proof could not be of our ſupe- 
rior force, and of their diſtreſs, than the ſubmiſſion of France 
to this article. It is true, they endeavoured to ſhift off, and 
afterwards to mitigate the execution of it; but in vain. The 
queen inſiſted upon Dunkirk's being demoliſhed effectually, 
according to the letter, and it was demoliſhed as effectually as 
could be deſired; whether ever it ſnall be reſtored, or if in time 
of war reſtored, ſuffered to continue, ſo as to become, as in 
times paſt, a terror to the Engliſh nation, depends upon our- 
ſelves and future adminiſtrations . 
By the 10th and 1 1th articles, the countries compriſed i in the 
charter of the Hudſon's-bay company, of which the French had 
got poſſeſſion, partly in the time of peace, and partly in that of 
war, were to be reſtored ; and not only reſtored; but his moſt 
_ Chriſtian * farther r dpulated,thatwhaterer had Vene 


© Burnet, Oldmixon, e hiſtory * Nash, i the aa 1513, life of 
Queen Anne, 'continnativp of Rapin's hiſtory, the importance of Dankirk con- 
| Gidered, French faith in the demolition of Dunkitk, and many other pawpblets 
upon the ſame fubject, erg maps in thoſe times. 12 
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it time of peace, or whatever injuries had been done to the 
Iludſon's- bay company, before the commencement of the war, 
ſhould: be fairly examined; and full ſatisfaction made. The like 
;s ſtipulated with reſpect to the depredations by M. Caſſard, 
in the Leeward: RP abr tie a pRcoge for peace were 
eps 3 
By the i ath ene the © iflanil of Sti Chriſtopher, _ "oY 
—_ country of Nova Scotia, are yielded to the queen of 
Great- Britain, as by the :3th article, is the whole country of 
Newfoundland; but the iſland of Cape Breton; is by the ſame 
article given up to France, which has been repreſented as a 
monſtrous piece of complaiſance; though: there ſeems to be 
great reaſon to believe, it was much leſs owing to the inelina- 
tion of the Engliſn miniſters than to their inability of ſtanding 
»out any longer againſt the oppoſition carried on at home; and 
for this reaſon it is made one of the charges agaitiſt the earl of 
Oxford; in the 13th article of his impeachment, wherein it was 
affirmed, that Cape Breton was part of Nova Scotia; and the 
earl in his anſwer to that article aſſerts, that he had gone no 
farther than King William had göne in the treaty of Ryſwick. 
But, however we might fail as to the point of Cape Breton, we 
yet undoubtedly we acquired more by the treaty of Utrecht, 
than by any of our former treaties ; I mean at the expence of 
the French, who at the time this treaty was figned, were actu- 
ally in e of Placentia in Newfoundland Ret” een 6 a 
( A Sy 
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4 The earl of Oxford, even after he was inipeached, thonght he had a right 
to value himſelf upon this treaty; and therefore, in his anſwer, aftec havin x 
taken notice of the difficulties to which we were reduced by the war, he Bud 
to ſpeak in the following terms, of the advantages accruing from the treaty of 
Vrrecht. At this junQure the queen entered upon a negotiation of peice, with 
circumſtances of great honour to herſelf: France applying to her fi:ſt on this ac- 
count, previouſly owning het title, and acknowledging the right of the proteſtant 
ſucceſfion, two chief grounds upon which the declaration of the laſt war wag 
built. As ts the allies, it was condntted ih the ſame manner as all treaties of 
peace, in confederacies, have ever been, and according to the known laws of na- 
tions in ſuch caſes, the firſt motion and the ſeveral ſteps to it, as faſt as they ri- 
pened into propoſals fit for conſideration, being, without delay, communicated 

to the Satts General. By the terms of this peace, as all reaſauable ſatisfaction 

and ſecurity, due to any of the allies by treaty, were obrained for them by the 

queen, ard their juſt 288888 eſfectuaſly ſupparted; ſo larget advantages were . 
Vor. Hl 7 R x roma NH 
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But, befides theſe mighty advantages, there were others till 
more conſiderable (the demolition of Nunkirk only excepted) 
procured from the crown of Spain y for by the 1 oth article; the 
full and entire property of the town and caſtle of Gibraltar, 
with all things thereto belonging, are given up to the crown of 
Great Britain, in propriety, to be held and enjoyed abſolutely, 
with all manner of right for ever, without any ex&ption or 
impediment whatſoever. By the 11th article, his Catholic ma- 
jeſty doth in like-manner, for himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
yield to the crown of England, the whote iſland of Minorca; 
rransferring to the faid crown for ever, all right, and the tnoſt 
abſolute dominion over the faid iſtand, and in partieular over 
the town, caſtle, and fortifications of Port-Mahon. All that 
Spain reſerves to itſelf, boing no more than the right of pre- 
emption, in caſe the crown of Great Britain 'fhall- at any time 
think fit to alienate or diſpoſe of the ſaĩd fortreſs of Gibraltar, 
or iſtland of Minorca. By the 13th and 15th articles, the Aſ- 
ñento treaty is confirmed as fully, effectually, and aut hentical- 
Iy, as if the ſame had been repeated word for word in the faid 
treaty, which was ſigned at Utrecht, on the 2d of July, O. 8. 
by the biſhop of Briſtol, then lord privy- ſcal, and the earl of 
Strafford, her majeſty's Wee and the duke de Oſſu- 


actually procured for Great Britain, in particular, than ever had teen demanded 
before, in any treaty or negotiation between this and any other foreign ſtate, 
The faid car} craves lexve on this occaſion, to appeal to your lordſhips, whether 
#l| the ends for which the wat was entered into, have not by this treaty been ful. 
ly attained ? Whether it does not appear by the beſt of praofs, experience, that 
the kingdoms of France and Spain, are, by the conventions of this treaty, moſt 
eff ftually ſeparated ? And whether any other expedient could have been fo ſuc- 
ce's/ul ta this purpoſe, as that whereby it is now happily brought about? Whe- 
cher the balance of power in Europe be not now upo a better foot, than it hay 
been for an hundred years paſt? Whether, the :dvantages that bave acerved to 
Great Brain by this treaty, do not appear, and have not appeared, in the ſeen- 
rity of the proteſtant ſueceſſin, and in his majefty's peaceable acceſſion to the 
throne, wich the univerſal applauſe of his ſubjcas; in the additian made to our 
we-lth in the great quantities of bullion lately coined at the mint; by the vaſt 
increz(e of ſhipping employed ſinee the peace, in the fiſhery and in merchandiſe, 
and by the remarkable riſe of the cuſtoms upon import, and of car manyfaQures, 
and the prowth of ont ec untry upon, export! ? For the proof of which particu- 
jars, be refers himſelf to thoſe Hees and bucks, wherein an W e account of 
ehem i cc utained. 
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na, and the marquis de Monteleon, plenipotentiaries 1 his 
— majeſty ©, 

The ASSISNTO has ſince made fo great a figure. in our hiſto- 
ries, and there will be ſuch frequent occaſion io mention it in 
the ſubſequent part of this work, (as that contract was the baſis 
of the South- ſea trade), that I find myſelf under a neceſſity, 
as well for the ſake of order and perſpicuity, as for the per- 
formance of what I promiſed, to enter into a full and regular 
account of all the ſteps taken for erecting and · eſtabliſhing this 
great companys Which. was ng. of the molt Gignal u 
of the Oxford miniſtry . 

The earl of Godolphin, and his feinnds, had hoon 1 
happy in the conduct of public affairs, and the maintenance of 
public credit, ſo long as the oppoſition given them did not riſe 
ſo high, as to hinder their carrying public poir ts in the houſe of 
commons; but after they once found themſelves in that ſituation 
their difficulties grew. upon them daily, ſo that they were forced 
to contract debts in the public ſeryice, excluſive of ſuch as were 
contracted, and provided for annually by parliament. At firſt 
theſe debts were ſeldom mentioned, ſome of them being pretty 
old, and others incurred by deficiencies, and the application of 
funds to other ſervices than thoſe for which they were original- 

ly W The . theſe . out of n and de- 


1 


As to this treaty with . the earl of Oxford, in his anſwer to the im- 
pexchment, Jet us into a tec of very great import 3 for, ſays he, 38 for the mat- 
ters concerted previoufly. with France, for the particular intereſt of Kugland, 
without the original intervention of Hollar.d, the States were fo far from pro- 
teſting againſt her majeſty's meaſures, and condemning her conduct in this re- 
ſpect, that their miniſter profferet ſeveral times, in their name, to have led the 
way in the moſt difficult part of the whole negotistion, and to have done his ut- 
moſt to facilitate the concluſion of it, provided his maſtets might have a (hare in 
the Aſfiento contract. and trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, one of thoſe advan- 
tages which' France had diſcovered its e whe 2 1 „ 11. e 
end entirely to England. 6 eig 

| f Subſequent events may inen us, TS . the * 4 this eoncrflion, 
But, if experiencey (for we actually hadithis contract for negrocs in the reign of 
King William); if the opinion of other nations, (for the French loſt it with re» 
gret, aud the Dutch were eager for a ſhare in it), or the ſenſe of out — mer · 
Dy hates T N the 8 aro? -was a valuable acquiſition, | N 
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claring them anprovided for, was one of the firſt ae * thy 
new miniſtry s. 


Their next care was, to form eee of lick TR 


into a new company, which they conceived would be as much 


dependent upon, and as uſeful- to them, as the bank or Eaſt. 
India company had been to the former miniſtry. But the büfl- 
neſs was to find qut a proper pretente of erecting ſuch a new 
company; and this was very happily found, and very dextrouſ- 
ly applied. It was . matter of wonder to the greateſt part 
of this nation, why the war was not puſhed in the Weſt Indies, 
eſpecially ſince there was a clauſe in the grand alliance, "where, 
by we were entitled to hold whatever we could conquer in thoſe 
parts. Some political reaſons, however, reſtrained the vigour 
of our arms in that particular; andd this, though the old mini- 
ſtry were very little to henry in it, made TR topic of Jong 
lic clamour*. | bs C ig le 

| When a thing is once made the theme of common diſcourſe 
many lights come to be ſtruck out in relation to it,” that were 
not thought of We and this was the caſe here* ſome mer⸗ 
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| e The debts declared by the eee bet £246 9 800 Rs 
Debt to the navy, old, new, and deficient, | = os 29 ir Helv SINE 
Debt to the ordnance, - - „ 
Debt to ttenſporteſer xda „4 
Old army-debentures of laſt war, BE os 2 3 1,018,656 
eficient tallies 8tlf Guliel. - - — 12024 
Proviſions for the navy, Oct. Nov. Dec. e,, LS e 378,859 
Subſidies to the dutchy of Hanover, 1696, 254 9 t en e on: eee 
Intereſt on ditto, from Chriſtmas 2220 anda, * „ 182 — 95376 
Loans on cuſtoms, &c. $th N 1 1 U f. — 1296,52 
Tatereſt on ditto, 4: - 023 0 19; 1:48 74,876 | 
Latereſt on the whole from Lady-day to o Chriſtmas; 1 1717, — > 386,325 
To the year's (ervice 1711, . uin 246d, 
Add, Wannen „Na i$ugn e e : 
. 6 | | | ' 24.53 —— 
bee of ta oh Ws 9.47 13:4 


n If we „ell taken places Goh the 8 In 4 ie avid have given 
an opportunity to ſuch of the grandees, 4s bad embraced the party of Charles III. 
to have quiited it, and reconciled themſelves to King Philip... It would have 
given umbrage to, and furniſhed a precedent for the Dutch. It was thonght this 
int was well ſettled and ſecured by our private treaty. Beſides theſe, which 
were not flight motives, there were others which are clſewhere mentioned, th 


hindered the former miniſtry, or rather rendered i it impr. Qicable for them to take 
avy ſteps of this nature. * | "a 


chavt 
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ts of Briſtol; taking this matter into conſideration, began 
3 that, however the miniſtry might be bound, pri- 
vate perſons were not obliged to let lip advantages of this na- 
ture; and therefore they reſolved to ſit out two ſhips for the 
South ſeas upon their private account; which they did; and 
theſe ſhips returning in the year 171 after having made many 
rich prizes, the wealth of the South ſeas came ee | 
poiſe i 2. * Nene, 2.44164 1 l Nair 
This determined the new miniſtry to join an rn kd 
for the debts hitherto unprovided for, with the proſpect of the 
trade from the South ſeas, and by this means fix their whole 
deſign at once. Upon this plan they made ſome propoſa's to 
the monied people, who, having been long attached to the for- 
mer adminiſtration, treated the whole as chimerical, and a pro- 
jet that could never be brought to bear. I mention this cir- 
cumſtance only to ſhe ho little dependence ſhould be placed 
on the reſolution of men o are known' to be governed by no- 
thing but their intereſts; for, notwithſtanding their ſlighting 
the propoſal when it was firſt made, Lord Oxford as his 
RY carrisd on this ſcheme with ſucceſs k. ee 

486951 155 Herr Fo TH Denne 2 * 
Gerti oor „: o en k 4+ be; 
1a the NO WI dae to the Sonth foas eas the 
fudj. of this work, it ,may not be amiſs to take notice, as conciſely as poſſible, 
of the moſt remarkable circumſtances atiending this affair. *The ſhips fitted out 
upon this occaſion were the Duke of thirty guns, and 170 men, commanded by 
Captain Wands. Rogers, and the Dutcheſs of twenty-ſix guns, and 150 men, un- 
der the command of Captain Stephen Courtney. The famous Captain Dampier, 
whoſe voyages have made him known throughout Europe, was on board one uf 
theſe veſleis as pilot; they failed from Briſtol on the x(t of Auguſt f, and, ha- 
ying happily paſſed the Streights of Magellan, they not only took ſeveral ſhips in 
the South ſeas but ſeveral towns alio upon the coaſt, and on the 22d of December, 
1709, they met with the Acapulco ſhip, that is, the leſſer of the two ſhips which 
fail annually from the Eaſt ladies to Mexico; ſhe was of the burden of goo tons, 
and carried twenty guns and {av many pattararoes, The action laſted about halt 
an hour, and the value of the priae was about 2,000,000 pieces of eight; the 
larger Acapulco ſhip fell alſo in their way, which they attacked two days ſucces 
fively ; but as ſhe was of 90% tons burden and had 600- men on board, they 
found it impoſſible to take her, ' which made them determine to return by the 
Eaſt Indies, Captain Dover being appointed commander of the Acapulco ſhip, 
with which they arrived ſafely in the Downs on the ad of October, 1714, | 

k This ſettling the unliquidated- debts, giving fatisfaQtion thereby to, the pub 

bi n and framing the plan of the South-ſea companys are all enume- 
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In the firſt place they took care to give à yerp/ plauſible ac- 
count to the world of the nature of this undertaking, and, 


which ſhewed their political dexterity, they made the very con- 
tempt, which was at firſt expreſſed for their deſign, ſubſervi- 
ent to its extenſion g for they gave out, that the laſt miniſtry, 
having been careleſs of the nation's intereſt in this reſpect, were 
deſirous of covering their reputation, by repreſenting that 
impracticable which they had never attempted i. They tock 
notice likewiſe of dis having been always thought the ſureſt 
way of diſtreffing the Spayiards; and, to demonſtrate this, they 
printed a propoſal of the like nature, ich was made id par- 
liament, ſo long ago us in the year 1624, They further gbſer- 
ved, that this was proſeduting tlie war, againſt the French too, 
who carried on a mighty trade in the South, ſeas, and were ac 
tually making ſettlements there. This took off tie edge from 
every argument that could be offered as to the impoſſihility of 
the deſign ; for all ho talked in that ſtyle were conſidered 
now as enemies to the Engliſh | . amn abſolutely in 
A foreign intereſt ®- L877 $43 R is 0 80 if; 
"A give the thing the higheſt gloſs; and to x the nation in 
a Full opinion of the great profit that might be made by this 
trade, care was taken to circulate a' notion in Holland, about 
the time that Sir Hovenden Walker undertook his expedition 
. Canada, that the true intent of that armament was 
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RE the premble of the patent, ene him cat of Oxford, and Bal Man 
timer. fit oi r v9 / 
: bew ſeveral aiduciden abour; this time, on the ſobjeck, * * of 
ſome of which are worth preſerving. | (1). A letter to a member of parſiamenty 
on the ſettling a trade to the South ſea of America, wich: reaſons for encout-ging 
a commerce between Great Britain and the countries ſituated in thoſe ſeas, Lon - 
don, 1 4t9; (2). A'true account of the deſign, and adyantages of 4 Southeles 
trade, with anſwers to all the obj ions made agaiaſt it. London, #744, 510, 
4 An eflay on the natute and methods of carrying on a trade tothe South 
„ 'By Robert Allan, -who: — e in hh CAPO Peru. * 
— „ „ eh ige h rr 
m There never wus 6 penisd when cy e 0 pu; 3 
e e was more diſguiſpd, or falſehobd better dreſſed, than in this. There 
as leſs regard paid to the weight of propoſitions than to the perſons who. propo- 
{cd them, and therefore the only way af com ing at ttuth is o nen, 
nme W ee enen eee, ihn A 
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d W This had the defigned effect; the Dutch took 


5 at it, and expreſſed loudly enough their diſſat isfaction 
at our entering on any ſuch views. This anfwered the end pro- 


poſed, and begot an extraordinary concurrence in the new 
ſcheme here. The debts unprovided for wert next liquidated 
at 9,47 15324 on which an annuity-at the rate of 6 l. per cent. 
was granted until che ces was "OP ue er amount- 
ed to 868,279 .“ y 
The company Was eee ee om a en to 
the South ſeas; and, by their charter, there was inveſted in 
them and their ſucteſſors, the ſole trade into, and from, all the 
kingdoms and lands on the eaſt ſide of America, from the river 

Oroonoko to the ſouthermoſt part of Terra del Fuego, and, 
on the weſt ſide thereof, from the ſaid ſouthermoſt part of 
'[erra del Fuego, through the South ſea, tu the northermoſt 
part of America, and into, and from all the countries, iſlands, 
and places within the ſaid limits, which are reputed to belong 
to Spain, or which ſhall hereafter be found out, or difcovered 
within the limits aforeſaid, not exceeding three hundred leagues 
from the continent of America, on the {aid weſt fide: thereof, 
except the kingdom of Brazil, and ſuch other places on the 
eaſt ſide of America as are now in the poſſeſſion of the king 
of Portugal, and the country of Surinam in the poſſeſſion of 
the States-General. And, to give the thing ſtill the greater 
fanftion, the ſaid company, and none elſe, were to trade with- 
in the ſaid limits 3 and, if any other perſon ſhould prefame to 
trade to the South ſeas, they were to forfeit the ſhip and 
goods, and double the value; one fourth part to the crown, 
another fourth part to the proſecutor, and the remaining half 
to the uſe of the company. And it is alſo provided, that the 
company, ſhall be the ſole owners of the iſlands, forts, es 
which they fhall diſcover, and erect within the ſaid limits, to 

be held of the crown, under the annualrent of one ounce of 
gold, and of MONT taken as 8 * . | NS of the ſaid 
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n Annals of Queen Nuns, vol. x. p. . 333: | Burnet" $ hiſtory of his own 
times, vol. ii. p. 309. Glam! x0n's hiſtory of. the Stuarts, vol. u. p. 759. 
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company, and the company may inn by force 10 rs, al 
other Britiſh ſhips trading in thoſe ſeas . 

The ſtock of this corporation was to ariſe Fey fublerip 
tion of theſe public-debts, and the ſum of 8,279 l. was granted 
for the charges of management; and as trade could not be car. 
ried on without money; ſo the governor and directors of the 
new company had power, by their charter, to make any call; 
not exceeding ten per cent. for the proſecution. of this: trade v. 
ITbe lord high-treaſurer Oxford, than whom no miniſter hag 
cleaner hands, or a ſounder head; ſaw, with great ſatisfaction; 
the South-ſea company's ſtock ſubſcribed, by the very people 
who, upon its firſt propoſal, had treated his project as à chi- 
mera. He knew, much better than they, how far it was chi: 
merical; he knew, that no advantageous trade could be carried 
on according to the ſcheme of the charter 5 but when the char: 
ter was granted, it was too early for him to diſcover what he 
really meant by trade to the South f:as In the year 1713, 
the As$1ENT0O treaty, or agreement between King Philip of 
Spain, and the Guinea company in France, for the furniſhing 
negroes to the Weſt-Indies, determined; and the lord⸗treaſurer 
had an agent of his in Spain, who took notice of it to the 
Duke d'Oſſuna, hinting alſo, that the granting this to the Eng- 
liſh might prove a means towards bringing about a peace inaſ: 
much, as this had been one of the principal points propoſed by 
the private treaty between Great- Britain and King Charles. The 
propoſal was eagerly embraced; becauſe it not only had a ten- 
This was, indeed; liable to the objeclion made by ſome of the writers before- 
mentioned, that the trade was chimerica}, as in truth the company never attempt · 
ed to ſend a ſhip into the S»nth fea, But the miniſter had very juſt reaſons to 
to proceed as he did. Firff, he was obliged to ſettle the'company withodt loſs of 
time, and, while the war continued, expeditions might have been made into the 
South ſeas Sccoadly, the forming this company, and the tenor of iti charter; 


alarmed the Spaniards, and diſpoſed them to make any conceſſions, in order to 


procure à peace with Britain, Thirdly, the ATento was obtained 2 this com? 
pany, in licu of this trade.granted them to the South' ſea. - 


p Stature 9. Annz, cap. 31. Charter of the South-ſea company. See alſo the 
Gveral rn which have becn before referred t to, Foes to this * 
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durch to anſwer the great end of ſertling King Philip's title; 
but it alſo gave a handle to the Spaniards to rid themſelves of 
the French, whole dealings i in the South ſeas had long given 
them, as it ought to have given us, great umbrage J. me 
Thus this wiſe and able miniſter brought about in Spain, 
what few had any thoughts of in England; and procured this 
to be offered by King Philip, as a means of conciliating the in- 
tereſts of the two crouns, 2 and renewing the old correſ ſpondence 
between the two, nations. In conſequence of this, a project, 
conſiſting of forty- two articles, was delivered to his Catholic 
majeſty, who, on the 26th of March 1713, ratified them' by 
his royal decree at Madrid; and theſe are the articles ſo ſolemn- 
ly confirmed in 'the treaty of peace before-mentioned, and 
which have heen the baſis of the trade carried on by the South- 
ſea company; and which, if it has not, might certainly have 
been made extremely beneficial to this nation. 

This AssixN ro contract ſtipulates, in the firſt place, that 
from the firft of May 1713, to the firſt of May 1743, the.com- 
pany ſhall tranſport into the Spadiſh Weſt-Indies 144,000 ne- 
groes of both ſexes, and of all ages, at the rate of aBog negroes 
eyery year; that for each negro the Aſſientiſts ſhall pay. 337 
pieces of eight, in full for all royal duties z that the faid Aſſien- 
tiſts ſhall advance his Cathalic majeſty. 290,909 pieces of eight, 
upon the terms preſcribed in the dontract; that twice a- year 
they ſhall pay. the before-mentioned duties of ooo negroes, 
his Catholic majeſty giving t them the duty on the other 800, 
to balance their riſk, and extraordinary expences; that bis 
Catholic majefty, and the queen \ of Great-Britain ſhall each be 
concerned a E Pay: in the faid trade, et thall be al- 


4 This leads me to take note of an immediate and ela advantage abick 
reſulted to Britain fram this tranſactian. _It-wrought upon dhe natural jealouſy 
of the Spaniards, who never reſted till they ridded themſelves of the Fren 
traders, who were become perfectly well acquainted with the route by Cape 
Horn, and had even paſſed this way to the Eaſt-Indies, and ſo round by the 
Cape of Good Hope to Europe, as appears by Frezier's and Barbinai's voyages; 
and, but for this treaty, no queſtion would, in the ſpace of a few years, 
. worked themſelves into a regula correſpondence this way into both la- 

r Adtes & memojres de la piax d Ptrecht, tome v. p. 72. Dips Uplomatique, ' 
tome viii, p. i. p. 330. Lamberti, tome vill, 5. 360. 25 | 
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| lowed a quarter of the profits, which ſhall be accounted 85 


by the Aſſientiſts, upon oath, that during the ſpace, neither 
the French Guinea company, or the ſubjects of any other 
crown, ſhall have any licence to import negroes; and | in caſe 
they ſhould import them, they ſhall be confidered as contra. 
band, and the company ſhall have power to confiſcate them, 
with many other clauſes for the ſecurity of this trade, which 
are not neceſſary for me here to mention. I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with obſerving, that. the rights .and privileges granted by 
this contract were all by direction from the queen, 'properly 
aſſigned to the South-ſea company; z and though it might be, 
as I believe it was, true, that a little jobbing was practiſed in 
making the aſſignments, yet the whole was moſt advantageous 
to this nation; and if we have not reaped ſuch benefits from 
this contract as we might have done, we ought not to blame 
the treaty of Utrecht, but ourſelves ; for there is no ſerving any 
nation after it is come to a certain eight of corruption. . 

It has been ſuggeſted, that, whatever benefits we might re- 
ceive by this treaty, there were ſtill much greater advantages 
that might have been acquired, if we had not ſuffered them to 
flip through our fingers. I ſhall take ſome notice of theſe. In 
the firſt place, it has been faid, that we. might have made our- 
felves maſters of the Indies, or at leaſt of the trade of them. 
I do not fee how this can be proved. For, on the one hand, 
our open enemies were extremely ſtrong there, ſo as not only . 
to act upon the defenſive, but even to attack, and that ſucceſs- 
fully too, the ſettlements of our allies, the Portugueſe ; and, on 
the other hand, not the Dutch only, but all the confederates 
were extremely averſe to our making conqueſts in the Welt- 
Indies; which were amongſt the true and weighty reaſons 
why, under the Carl of Godolphin 8 nenen 0 were 
forborne 4 eier 
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W. wi mote ho onee touched the reaſons ”y_ ander that tainilfer, we 
did not carry on à ſea war againſt Spain, in the Indies, and we alſo acquainted 
the reader with the articles of the ſecret treaty ; to which we will now add; thac 


- our navy was fo fully employed, that, perhaps, leſs cogent reaſons might have in- 


duced our ſtateſmen not to attempt any thing at ſuch a diſtance, rather than 


riſque the attempting what would have of friends as well as Be! with 
tmall — of ſucceſs, ELLEN TIS 
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In tine of war, therefore, it does not appear we were able 
to do much againſt the Spaniards, and againſt” the French we 
were ſtill in a worſe condition; for in the iſlands they were too 


| ſtrong for us, from their having but few colonies, and thoſe 


well peopled ; and in Canada they found the ſituation of the 
country and its climate, ſufficiently defended them againſt all 


we could do. It was only in Newfoundland that we had any 
| proſpect of making conqueſts; and there they gave us up Plas 


ccntia, the only place they held *. | 

I have already mentioned the affair of Cape Breton,, which 
ſome writers have called a mine of gold, given up by the treaty 
of Utrecht to the French; and the reaſon aſſigned for it is 
this ; that if that iſland had not been left to the French, ws 
ſhould have poſſeſſed the fiſhery in that part of the world with- 
out a rival; and might conſequently have made what market 
of it we pleaſed. Yet, however acceptable this reaſon may be 
at home, I am ſure nothing raiſes us ſo many enemies abroad; 


this notion of monopolizing trade, and ſhutting our bar 


out of it by force, has a very bad effect, and is the engine con- 
ſtantly made uſe of by the French, to * ee our once good 
allies the Dutch againſt us. I craye leave to add, that expe- 
rience hath ſhewn the fact to be otherwiſe than it was then rer 
preſented; we were, till the laſt war with Spain, in poſſeſſion 


of a very great trade in Newfoundland; and, whenever a defi- 
nitive peace js made, on the concluſion of the preſent, care will | 


no doubt be taken, that it ſhall, be ſecured to us in its full ex- 


tent, as a compenſation for our expence, and then I conceive 


we ſhall have no great cauſe to murmur v, 4 b 
We find it alſo objected, that greater fries was not ob- 
tained for us in the Mediterranean; where, they lay, we Would 


* 
: * 11 4 9 5 
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Walker's expedition, and the French choſe to give it up to facilitate a peace ra- 
ther than have it taken from them, as it certainly would have been, had the war 


ſince, 


This entire ceſſion of the ſihery ought to be conſidered as the ſole means of 
preſerving peace, and the conſequences attending this treaty before us, ſhew 


that all other expedients are ineffcCtual, which, till expexience ſhewed it, could 


802 „ 


not de known, 


has 


t This Was 2  paddpindle 3 3 in 2 the object of She Jlovenden' | 


continued. It was equally a misfortune to the French, and tu ns, that the Ihe 
of Cape Breton was not alſo given up, which has been a bone of contention ever | 
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not only bave had Gibraltar, but a territory round it, It "hire 


to be wiſhed they had given us a plarl of this fortreſs, with the 


territory they expected, and then at the cloſe of the enſning 
war, perhaps it might have been obtained, But it is our mis. 


fortune, that even in points of ſuch importance 'as theſe, we 


borrow our opinions rather from the parties to which we attach 
ourſelves, than from the nature of things themſelves, For let 
it be remembered, that many of thoſe who inlifted with the 


utmoſt vehemence on this error, in the treary of Utrecht, af. 


terwards, when their ſchemes of politics were changed, were 
as warm in aſſerting, that Gibraltar and Port-Mahon too were 
of little or no uſe, and were actually inclined to give them up 
to Spain, not in conſideration of any equivalent to be given to 
Great-Britain, but in order to have ſuch a peace made, as would 
ſuit the intereſt of our foreign allies. It is not, thetefore, ealy 
to diſcern, through, the miſts of parties, what in this reſpect 
are the true intereſts of Britain v. kg 
All that can be fairly ſaid of this matter, lies in à narrow 
compals z the ſecurity of our trade in the Mediterranean is well 
provided for, by our having in our poſſeſſion the very beſt ha- 
ven in the Mediterranean, I mean that of Port-Mahon, the in- 
fluence derived from which, when properly attended to, muſt 
89755 make us maſters of thoſe ſeas, and put it in our power 
to give law to the French. If an Engliſh civil goyernment 
were once eſtabliſhed in the iſland of Minorca, and a large well, 
built city erected there, capable of becaming the centre of our 
trade in thoſe parts, we ſhould yery ſoon ſee the worth of that 
iſland, and recover the beſt part of the trade we have loſt. But 
military governments agree ſo little with the induſtry of a trading 
people, and are in themſelves ſo repugnant to the genius of the 
Britiſh nation, that I do not at all wonder men of good ſenſe, 
and thoſe too of all parties, have ſecretly an inclination; that 


both Gibraltar and Minorca ſhould be given up for the fame 
* that he parrichs in Ring Charles IIs reign, "A Am 


w The 3 we make, as a mati ime power, in Europe, requires we ſhould 


| haye proper ſtations i in the Mediterranean; it will be the peculiar and perpetual 
-glory of this reign, that in it they were gained: experience has ſhewn their 


utility, and, ' againſt ſuch arguments, conjecates and Pai will "_ 
1 
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* 
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to part with Tangier. But, be this as it will, we tertaily have 


no right to cry down the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing us 
with advantages} which our own corruption will not allow us 
10 colitis this part of my fubject, 1 muſt obferve; that, 
upon the cloſe of the war, the French found themſelves torally 
deprived of all pretenſions to the dominion of the fea, We 
have, in part, demonſtrated this in the laft volume z but ſomes 
thing more remains to be ſaid here, Moſt of our conqurſts, 
indeed all of them that were of any uſe to us, were made by; 
or at leaſt chiefly by our fleets. Sir George Rock took Gib- 
raltar, and Sir John Leake reduced Minorca z and It is alſo evi- 
dent, that it was our fleet alone that ſupported Ring Chafles iti 
Catalonia, and kept the king of Portugal ſteady to the grand 
alliance; which, beſides the advantages it brought to the com- 
mon cauſe, ſecured to us the invaluable profits of our trade to 
that country; and all this againſt the ſpirit, genius and inclinas 
tion of the king of Portugal, and his miniſters, who were all 
at that time in the French intereſt in their hearts; from which 
they had never departed ſo much as in ſhew, if the moſt Chri- 
ſtian king had been able to perform what we did; ſince it is 


* 


well known, that the Portugueze firſt offered themſelves to, 


and contracted an alliance with that monarch, and his grand; 
fold & TD COR OT OT IT tn, Out 

At the ſame time, our fleers prevented the French from fe 
much as failing on the Mediterranean, where they had made 4 
figure in the laſt war, and kept many of the Italian ſtates in 
awe. The very Algerines, and other piratical ſtates of Bar. 
bary, contrary to their natural propenſity to the French, were 
now obſequious tq us, and entertained ho manner of doubt of 
the ſuperiority of our flag. To ſpeak the trath, the flickneſs 


of the Dutch, in ſending ſhips to this part of the world, had 


in this reſpect an effect happy enough for us, fines it decaſion- 
cd our being conſidered as the leading power, by all who had 


any concerns with us and them. Yet it muſt be admitted, that 


* In every war this has been ſufficiently feen. Our fleet ie naturally che of- 
fenfive Rrength of this nation, by which the power of Britain is feared, being at 
 Hme time or other felt under cvery live, OO 
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from the battle of Malaga; the extinction of the French force 
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in the courſe of this war, the French performed. ſome. extra. 
ordinary exploits i in attacking the fleets and colonies of us, and 
our allies, at which we need not wonder, ſinge now this was 
all they had in their power; and though it diſturbed us 3 good 
deal, and brought them ſome profit, yet it was more a mark 
of their weakneſs than of ours ; for what greater, what more 
glorious argument of our naval force, than our Linking a great 
maritime power into a petty piratical ſtate ? 
Let us but conſider the figure that France made at the be- 
inning of the laſt war, and at the end of this. She had then 
fleets as well as we; nay, ſhe had ſometimes better fleets; 
inſtead of waitipg till ſhe was attacked, or giving us the trou- 
ble to go and ſeek her ſquadrons at a diſtance, ſhe ſpread the 
ſea with her navy, and inſulted us upon our own coaſts though 
we had Spain for us in all that war, yet it was thought ex · 
tremely dangerous for us to winter in its ports; and every body 
knows, every body may ſec from this, and other hiſtories, that 
while we protected Spain by our fleets, we were often in dan. 
ger, for want of them, of being invaded by France at home, 
But, in this war, the enemy ſeldom appeared at ſea, and al- 
ways quitted it at our approach. Our naval empire commenced 


at ſea, was in a manner completed by our enterprize on Tou- 
lon. They were, from that time, incapable of any great ex- 
pedition, and the only attempt of that kind they made, I mean 
the pitiful one on Scotland, very fully ſhewed it. They ſtole 
from our fleet through the advantage of winds and tides ; the 
apprehenſion of being overtaken, hindered them from landing, 
and their return was a plain flight. 
Ina word, to ſym up all, we had to deal, in * firſt war, 


with the fleets of Breſt and Toulon, capable of diſputing with 


15 It is really wonderful that this fact has not down more conſidered. When 
Marſhal Tourville lay in wait for the Smyrna flect, what was it leſs than con- 
verting the naval power of France into privateers? Commercia hoſtibus intercluſa. 
Commerce rendered impracticable to enemies, is the legend of the medal ſtruck 
upon that event. After the battle of Malags, the men of war were let or lent, 
to the merchants, to be fitted out as corſairs, John du Bart, M. du Guai Trou- | 
in, and Fourbin, were the heroes who kept up the French fame at ſea, and were 
employed i in pick ing up trading veſſels, while our ſqpadrons were ſubduing king- 
doms. 


8 
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us the Jotithiob of the fea in our full firength ; i in this; if we 
could guard againſt the Piccaroons of St. Maloes, and Dun- 
kirk, all was well; our merchantinen ſuffered ſometimes ; but 
our fleets and . were always ſafe; nay, even in the 
trivial war between ſingle ſhips, we had the advantage, upon 
the whole, as appears by the admiralty's computation ; Which 
ſhews, not only the' French ſuffered more than we, but, what 
I believe few people have obſerved, that they ſuffered a third 
more in this war, than they did in the laſt, notwithſtanding 
the rok ſea-fights i in 2 and there being but a * one e in 
this” 8 


n 


The m__ what'is aſſerted in this paragraph, will appear at firſt Gght, by 
comparing the two following liſts, which ſhew the loſs ſuſtained by England and 


France; in this war, with thoſe in vol. ii. p. 483, 484. where we have ſhewn what 
was loſt on both ſides in the laſt war, and from whence it is manifeſt, that the 


French loſt 254 guns, and u, 5 0 6 tons of ſhipping more in this war” 


than in that. 

A Lrs7-of Eogliſh hips lot, or taken; 17717 1 
in Queen Au NES War. French ſhips loſt, or taken. 
| Guns. Number, Guns. Suns. Number. Guns. 
Bo — 3 — 16ę , 2100 — 4 — 4g 
10 -—— 4, — 28 98 — 8 — 920 
60. — 2 — 12 i 
$0 — 8 — 400. , 3 
. CO. . 
40 — 2 — 80 64 — 1 — 6. 
26 — 1— 36 $6 — 1 . 
* — 4 — 128 4% — , — 246 
30 conrry,) 3, ann. F< $5 — 2 — 160 
48 w— 1 — 28 48 — ' — 148 
24 — I: — 263 40 — — 40 
22 — 1 — 22 363 — 2 — 72 
1 F 
Total, 38 1356 32 — 1 — 32 
f 30 3 20 88 

28 — 17 — 28 

aq oh 1-1 24 er 8 — 195 
— 4 — Yo. 
q fit 2.959% IT OL OY — —— 

: . Total, 3232 3994 

f 38 12596 


The loſs of the Freach exceeds ours, xs 1458 
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ance, to the enemies of that brave people, who Wl e 
themſelves as the allies of Great Britain . ac 
It i is 1 that many a things were offered in excuſe 


611. 


of their ancient privileges; and that though ſhe had not ab 
lutely ſucceeded 1 in this, yet ſhe had procured them an Equiya- 
lent fox their ancient privileges; which Was ſharing thoſe of 
Caſtile, and particularly that of being capable of having a con- 
cern in the trade to the Weſt-Indies, from which alt other ſub- 
jets of the crown of Spain are excluded. I this it was added, 
that it was in a great meaſure owing to the faults of the Cata- 
lans themſelves, that her majeſty's interpoſition did not ſucceed 
to the full; fince, while ſhe was applying in their favour toKing 
Philip, they actually declared war againſt him; which put it 
' aut of her majeſty's power to ſolicit far them any longer. It 
was likewiſe alledged, that the emperor might have ſtipulated 
conditions for them, under the guaranty of her majeſty, in his | 
proviſional treaty for the evacuatian of that province z fo that, 
upon the whole, it ought to be underſtood, that whatever mer- 
cy theſe people received, flowed from the care taken of them 
Jo the TO ; whereas, the many and great miſeries they ſuf- 


. The queen bad excited theſe people to take up armg, by her miniſler, Mit- 
ford Crow, Eſq; who had letters of credence. The earl of Peterborough bad 
treated with them by her orders. Inſtructions were conceived in ſtrong terms 
fa their favour, when Lord Lexington was ſent to Spain, t was it ever the 
queen's intention they nn up. 5 F 

| Ce. fered 
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fered, were abſolutely _ e of cheir on blu and 
obſtinae 7 

But, that I may not appear an apologiſt, other than'an hiſto- 
rians [ muſt ſpeak my ſentiments ſincerely of this matter. The 
obligation that Great Britain-was under to protect theſe peo- 
ple, was very clears and withal ſo. ſtrong, and ſo binding on 
the government, that it is impoſſiblę to conceive, how any mi- 
niſters, and eſpecially thoſe who counter · ſigned the very ioftruc- 
tions for giving ſuch aſſurances to the Catalans, could believe 
it right, or could even imagine it excuſable, not to ſecure them 
their privileges by the peace. As to their having this in their 
power, it appears to me a ching paſt all doubts, for, when they 
firſt thought. of the peace, they knew the engagements they 
were under to theſe people, and they ought to have taken care, 
that what had been promiſed them upon the public faith, ſhould 
bave been performed. Beſides, it appears plainly; by the treaty. 
of peace with Spain, that our miniſtry had, power, enough to 
obtain the whole kingdom of Sicily for. the duke of Savoy; 

and one cannot eaſily conceive, that people, who were able to 
do ſo much to oblige one e aan not be able jo obtain 5 5 
ſtice for another e l 

The truth ſeems to have — cher the Spanich court wht 
very deſirous of carrying this point, and found a way to gain 
our miniſter, Who was ſent thither before the formal cooclu+ 
fion of the treaty, to relax a little in this particular; which, 
perhaps, he did nat conſider in the light that I do; and after- 
wards, it was impoſſible to recover, what had been departed 
from. I am very far, however, from thinking, that all the 
miniſters then about my n were r in this matter. 1 


b aka were 1 in their 1 to i plans even when 3 6550 
themſclyes left by the allies; they firſt defired to be annexed to che bereditary 
dom ibi ns of the houſe of Auſtria, then to become 3 free repablie. and, by the 
imperi-l miniſter at e e adas,” they deihanded the e proteQtion of the Otto- 
man Porte. 

© However their 1 as Rated in the former note, might excuſe his. Cor 
tholic mzjetty, it did by no means juſtify the queen's miniſters, who ſhould have 
infilted upon King Philip's offering them their privileges, as well as a general 


amneſty ; after which, if they — in 2 the queen 's honour had 
been ſaved. 5 | 


ven n 2 C have 


* 
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have reaſon to doubt, whether the Lord Treaſurer Oxford 
came into that meaſure; and I have authority to ſay, that the 
hate duke of Buckinghamſhire was fo far from concurring in it, 
that he brought this matter twice upen the carpet in council, 
and exerted all his intereſt to have prevented the Catalans from 


being given up as they were. I am likewiſe aſſured, that what. 


ever Sir James Wiſhart did, was from his own conſtruction of 
his inſtructions, and not from any expreſs directions contained 
in them. This, ſo far as 1 have been able to learn, is the truth, 
and the whole truth without diſguiſe or extenuation; and, if 
there was any miniſter, whoſe intereſt with the queen contri. 
buted in any degree to theſe poor people's misfortune, I freely 
own, that I think he departed in this reſpect n the duty he 
owed to his miſtreſs and to his country. 

I am now to proceed from the general hiſtory of the naval 
operations in this reign, to the particular memoirs of ſuch emi- 
nent ſeamen as flouriſhed in it; and as J have taken particular 
pains to be well informed as to their conduct and behaviour, ſo 
I ſhall deliver what has come to my hands, with the "utmoſt 
impartiality; at the ſame time, I muſt expreſs my deep regret, 
that many circumſtances relating to the worthy men of whom 
lam now to ſpeak, are attended with more obſcurity than I 


could with, notwithſtanding the recentneſs of the facts, and 


the obligation that public and private hiſtorians were under, 


to have preſerved; as far as lay in their power, whatever might 


have contributed to the honour of thoſe brave officers, who ſo 
gallantly expoſed themſelves for the advantage of their country, 
and to whoſe courage and conduct we ſtand indebted for the 
many advantages this nation ſtill enjoys, as well as for the force 
and reputation of our maritime power, which has extended it- 
ſelf to the moft diſtant parts of the world; and, under this 
rcign particularly, drew the higheſt refpe& to the Engliſh flag 
wherever it appeared. As it ſecured to us ſuch a mighty acceſ- 
ſion of trade, that the ſhipping of this kingdom was increaſed 
near a third, in the ſhort interval between the concluſion of 
the peace and the death of the queen. 
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8 fame ought ED to attend on = Wang 94 28 
A doubt, it ought | to follow, in a particular manner, that 
kind of virtue which is ; of greateſt uſe to ſociety z I mean, ſin- 
cere, active, and well- conducted public ſpirit, This it was, that 
diſtinguiſned the gentleman of whom I am no to ſpeak, and 


that in an age when public ſpirit was not only out of fathion, 
but out of countenance; when a man who profeſſed to love his 


country, if known to have ſenſe, was thought to be a hypo- 
crite; and, if not known to have it, a fool. Mr. Benbow was 
neither; he had à probity that was never queſtioned, and a 
| knowledge of men and things, which et n * 
credit, in whatever ſtation he appeared d. 
But there was this peculiar in his r thing never _ 
addition of fortune or honour accrued to himſelf, but ſome 
good reſulted from it to his country ; for that reaſon I have, 
with great care, collected every circumſtance relating te his 
progreſs through life, from private hands; which I flatter my- 
ſelf will be ſo much the more agreeable to the public, from the 


want of pains in other writers to vindicate the memory of this 
great man; which they have rather injured, by heaping toge- 
ther idle and ill-founded. ſtories, and repreſenting, as the rough 


behaviour of a. far, that ſteady courage, and that ſtrict regard 
for diſcipline, which were not the foibles, as ſome people would 
inſinuate, but the truly laudable qualities of this honeſt, gallant, 
and acc n admiral ©, 


4 The reader will diſcern, from the facts delivered in theſe memoirs, that the 
6rft beginning, the .progreſs, and indeed every ſingle acec ion of charaRter, as 
well as every ſtep of preferment after that charaQter brought him into the ſervice, 


were the ſole effects of * . unaffiſted by ſolicitation, unſupported by con- 
peftion, 


©. Amongſt other — 5 ed to whom I ſtand indebted, Tor many par- 


ticulars recorded in theſe memoirs, I am eſpecially bound to mention the late 
worthy Paul 'Calronj Eſq; of an ancient and honourable family id Berkſhire, who 
married one of the daughters and co-heireſſes of Vice-admiral Benbow, and into 
$boſ: hands many of * father · in- laws papers came after his deceaſe, 
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It would have been, I think, no reflection upon the merit or 
this worthy man, if he had really ſprung, as ſome authors ſug. 
geſt he did, from à very mean original; but the fact is abſo. 
lutely otherwiſe. He was deſcended from the ancient and ho. 
nourable family of the Benbows in the county of Falop; Which, 
though now ſunk in point of riches atid credit, is ſtill temiem. 
bered with honour, as it deſerves to be, ſince the misfortunes 
of the family were not the effects of their follies and vices, but 
owing to their firmneſs and fortitude, their attachment to ho- 
nour in preference to intereſt, and their unſhaken adherence to 
the good old Engliſh principles of loyalty and patriotiſm t. 
When the civil war broke out, King Charles I. relying 
nee on the affection-of the inhabitants of this county, re- 
paired in perſon to Shrewſbury, entered that eity en the 20th 
of September, 1642; and the ſame dity made a ſolemm and pub. 
lic declaration, that he did not carry on this war from a thirſt 
of blood, of conqueſt, or of abſolute power, but from a deſire 
of preſerving his own juſt rights, and thoſe of his people, ſince 
he was determined, if God gave him ſucceſs therein, to be'as 
tender of the privileges of parliament, as of his on preroga- 
tive. Upon this declaration, the Lords Newport and Littleton, 
with the greateſt part of the gentry in that county, came in, 
and o his majeſty their ſervices among theſe were Thomas 
Benbow, and John Benvow, Efqrs. both men of eſtates, - and 
both colonels in the king's ſervice, of whoſe: fortunes I am 
obliged to ſay ſomewhat, ſince the latter was the father of our 
_ admiral, and there are my br Wer * bring recorded, 
that befel them both s. SY 
When his majeſty's affairs were en ined abſolute gonfus | 
ion, and he had been traiterouſly murdered, ſuch gentlemen as 


f Camden's remains, p. il.  Verſtegan's reſtitution. of decayed intelligence; 
chap. ix. Carter's analyfis of honour, p. 934 We may, from the: accounts 
| given by theſe learned authors, collect from. both firname and arms, that Benbow 
| Is a Saxon family, as Bowes, ealled in Latin, de arcubus, Cs.” n io be, 
and as Strongbow and Bowman are eſtee med. | 1008 
The carliof Clarendon gives a large account of this affair io his hiſtory, | 
and takes pari®alar notice of the king's coiniog his plate there, which inclined 
many, noblemen and gentlemen to briag in theirs, as alſo conſiderable. ſums ol 
money. See ths {olio edition of his biſtory, p. 248: but, as for, the king's ſpecchy 
i * de found at large in Heath' £ ns, - p- 38, 39. — 


had 
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had ſerved in bis army, retired into the country, and lived as | 
privately as they could. But, though their. intereſts wert much 
teduced, and their fortunes in à great meaſure'ruined, yet their 
ſpirit remained unbroken, and they acted as chearfully for the 
ſervice of King Charles II. as if they had never ſuffered at all 
by ſervitg his fatter; ſo much a better principle is loyalty that 
corruption. When therefore that prince marched from Seot- 
land, towards Worceſter, the two Benbows, amongſt other 
gentlemen of the county of Salop, went to attend him; and 
after fighting bravely in the ſupport of * ogy,” were 
both taken priſoners by the rebels . 

That unfortuttate battle was fought Sib 3. Fry ber | 
ſoon after à court-martial was appointed to fit” at Cheſter, 
wherein' Cblanet Mackworth had the-ehair as prefident; aud 
Major-General Mitton, and other ſtaunch friends to che cauſe; 
affiſted ; by whom ten gentlemen, of the firſt families in Eng- 
land, were illegally and barbaroufly ſentenced to death, for 
barely correſponding! with his majeſty; and five of them were 
executed. They then proceeded to try Sir Timothy Fetherſtou- 
hough, Colonel Thomas Benbow, and the earl of Derby, for 
being in his ſervice: They were all condemned, and; in order 
to ſtrike the greater terror in different parts of the county, the 
earl of Derby was adjudged to ſuffer death on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, at Bolton; Sir Timothy to be beheaded on the 15th, at 
Cheſter; and Colonel Thomas Benbow to be ſhot on the 19th, 
at Shrewſbory ; all theſe ſentences were ſeverally put in exetcu- 
tioniz which, 1 think, ſufficiently ſhews, that the Benbows 
were then, or had been lately, a very confiderable family in 
Shropſhire; for otherwiſe the colonel would hardly have been 
ſent out 1. the world * in * Ae e g 93 
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„ Whidock@s memiotials, p. 677. Hirth's chronicle if the civil wars, . 302. 
A new hiſtory of loyal Martyrs, P. 19 . 

i Lloyd's. memorials of loyal ſuſſerers, p. 688. 8 from his 3 of the 
printer's inaccuracy, it is Benlow inſtead of Benbow, Sir George Wharton, in 
his Gella Britanrorum, ſays, he ſuffered at Shrewl{bury, October ts, 16561, the 
fame day the earl of Derby was beheatled at Bolton. Whitlocke, in his memort+ 


als, p. 511. ſtates it ſo likewiſe. 
- k This is not mentioned in Clarendon! s hiſtory, but. is particularly taken; notice 


of by Sir Philip Warwick, Dr. Bates, and ocher writers of thoſe times, _- in 
Heath! s chronicle, p. * | 
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As for Colonel John Benbow, be made his eſcape, 8 . 
ſhort impriſonment, and lived privately in his own. country, till 
after, the Reſtoration, when he was far in years, and yet ſo 
much to ſeek for a livelihood, that he was glad to accept of a 
ſmall office belouging to the ordnance in the Tower, which juſt 
brought him an income ſufficient to ſubſiſt himſelf and his fa. 
mily without danger of ſtarving, In this fituation he was, when 
a little before the, breaking out of the firſt Dutch war, the king 
came to the Tower to examine the magazines. There his ma- 
jeſty caſt his eye on the good old colonel, who, had: now been 
diſtinguiſhed by a fine head of grey hairs for twenty years. The 
king, whoſe memory was as quick as his eye, knew him at firſt 
ſight, and immediately came up and embraced him. 4 MV old 
© friend, Colonel Benbow,” laid he, “ what do you here?” J 
bave, returned the colonel,/a place of fourſcore pounds a- ear, 
in which I ſerve your majeſty as chearfully, as if it brought me 
in four thouſand... . Alas ]“ ſaid the king, “ is that all that 
« could be found for an old friend at Worceſter ?. Colonel 
« Legge, bring this gentle man to me. to-morrow, and 1 will 
provide for him and his family as it becomes me.“ But, ſhort 
as the time was, the colonel did not live to receive, or ſo much 
as to claim the effects of this gracious promiſe; for the ſenſe of 
the king's gratitude and goodneſs ſo overcame his ſpirits, that, 
ſitting down on a bench, he there breathed his laſt,” before the 
King was well out of the Tower. And thus, both brothers 
fell martyrs to the 6.006 roles one in grieh, and the other in 
joy |. 
When we i the many 9 = diſtreſſed « cir- 
cumſtances of the father, it is impoſſible not to be ſurprized at 
the poverty, or not feel compaſſion for the condition of bis fa- 
mily, of the ſtate of which, at the time of his deceaſe, I am not 
able to give any diſtinct account; all that I have been able to 
learn, is, that this ſon John, who was then aboilt fifteen, was 
bred to the ſea; but that it was in ſo low a ſtation as a water= 
man's boy, which ſome writers . poſitively affirm, I can hardly 
believe, becauſe even a in King Charles II.'s reign, 125 Was OWN 
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er and commander of à ſhip called the Benbow frigate, and 
= then as reſpectable a figure as any man concerned in the 
trade to the Mediterranean. He was always conſidered by the 


merchants, as a bold, brave, and active commander, one who 


took care of his ſeamen, and was therefore chearfully obeyed 
by them, though he maintained ſtrict diſcipline, with greater 
ſafety there, than afterwards in the royal navy. This behaviour 
raiſed his reputation greatly, ſo that no man was better known; 
or more eſteemed by the merchants upon the Exchange, than 
Captain Benbow. It does not, however, appear, that he ever 
ſought any preferment in that whole reign 3- neither is it likely 
he would have met with it in the next, but from a remarkable 
accident, of which I ſhall give the reader the beſt account T 


can, becauſe it gave riſe to all bis future fortunes, and is with- 


al as extraordinary à ſtory in itſelf, as perhaps ever appeared®; 
In the year 1686, Captain Benbow, in his own veſſel the 
Benbow frigate, was attacked in his paſſage to Cadiz by a Sally 


rover, againſt whom he defended himſelf, though very unequal 


in the number of men, with the utmoſt bravery, till at laſt the 
Moors boarded him; but were quickly beat out of his ſhip 
again, with the loſs of thirteen men, whoſe heads Captain Ben- 


bow ordered to be cut off, and thrown into à tub of pork- 


pickle. When he arrived at Cadiz, he went aftiore, and order- 
ed a negro ſervant to follow him, with the moors heads in a 
ſack. He had ſcarce landed, before the officers of the revenue 


enquired of his ſervant what he had in his ſack ? The captain 
anſwered, falt proviſions for his own uſe. - That may de, an- 


ſwered the officers z but we muſt infiſt upon ſeeing them. Cap- 
tain Benbow alledged, that he was no ſtranger there: that he 


did not uſe to run goods, and pretended to take it very ill that 


he was ſuſpected. The officers. told him, that the magiſtrates 


were ſitting not far off, and that if they were ſatisfied with his 


word, his ſervant might carry the proviſion where he pleaſed; 


but that otherwiſe it was not in * LINER to grant wy ſuch 
diſpenſation. T5 00122 HI 
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m See the complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1702, p. 496, 497- Oldmixon's 


hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. Ii. p. 303. , Colliber's columna roſtiata, p. 290. 
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Jo for- Colonel John "A he ds his. 1 after n 
mort impriſonment, and lived privately in his own country, till 
after the Reſtoration, when he was far in years, and yet ſo 
much to ſeek. for a livelihood, that he was glad to accept of a 
ſmall office belonging to the ordnance in the Tower, which juſt 
brought him an income ſufficient to ſubſiſt himſelf and his fa- 
mily without danger of ſtarving. In this fituation he was, when 
a little before the breaking out of the firſt Dutch war, the king 
came to the Tower to examine the magazines. There his ma- 
jeſty caſt his eye on the good old colonel, who had now been 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſine head of grey hairs for twenty years. The 
king, whoſe memory was as quick as his eye, knew him at firſt 
ſight, and immediately came up and embraced him. “ My old 
friend, Colonel Benbow,” ſaid he, what do you here?” ] 
bave, returned the colonel, a place of fourſcore pounds a- year, 
in which I ſerve your majeſty as chearfully, as if it brought me 
in four thouſand... „ Alas“ ſaid the king, “ is that all that 
% could be found for an old friend at Worceſter ?. Colonel 
« Legge, bring this gentleman to me. to-morrow; and I will 
provide for him and his family as it becomes me.“ But, ſhort 
as the time was, the colonel did not live to receive, or ſo much 
as to claim the effects of this gracious promiſe ; for the ſenſe of 
the. king's gratitude and goodneſs ſo overcame his ſpirits, that, 
ſitting down on a bench, he there breathed his laſt, before the 
king was well out of the Tower. And thus, both brothers 
fell martyrs feen n ne in 
f 5 
When we conſul the many a = diſtreſſed « fra 
cumſtances of the father, it is impoſſible not to be ſurprized at 
the poverty, or not feel compaſſion for the condition of his. fa - 
mily, of the ſtate of which, at the time of his deceaſe, I am not 

able to give any diſtinct account ; all that I have been able to 
learn, is, that this ſon John, who was then about fifteen, was 
bred to the ſea; but that it was in ſo low a ſtation as a water- 
man's boy, which ſome. writers poſitively affirm, I can hardly 
believe, becauſe even in King Charles II. “s reign, hey was own- 
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er and commander of à ſhip called the Benbow frigate, and 
made then as reſpectable a figure as any man concerned in the 
trade to the Mediterranean. He was always conſidered by the 
merchants, as a bold, brave, and active commander, one who 
took care of his ſeamen, and was therefore chearfully obeyed 
by them, though he maintained ſtriẽt diſcipline, with greater 
ſafety there, than afterwards in the royal navy. This behaviour 
raiſed his reputation greatly, ſo that no man was better known, 
or more eſteemed by the merchants upon the Exchange, than 
Captain Benbow. It does not, however, appear, that he ever 
ſought any preferment in that whole reign; neither is it likely 
he would have met with it in the next, but from a remarkable 
accident, of which I ſhall give the reader the beſt account 1 
can, becauſe it gave riſe to all his future fortunes, and is with- 
al as extraordinary a ſtory in itſelf, as perhaps ever appeared, 
In the year 1686, Captain Benbow, in his own veſſel the 
Benbow frigate, was attacked in his paſſage to Cadiz by a Sally 
rover, againſt whom, he defended himſelf, though very unequal 
in the number of men, with the utmoſt bravery, till at laſt the 
Moors boarded him; but were quickly beat out of his ſhip 
again, with the loſs of thirteen men, whoſe heads Captain Ben- 
bow ordered to be cut off, and thrown into a tub of pork- 
pickle. When he arrived at Cadiz, he went aſhore, and order- 
ed a negro ſervant to follow him, with the moors heads in a 
ſack. He had ſcarce landed, before the officers of the revenue 
enquired of his ſervant” what he had in his ſack ? The captain 
anſwered, falt proviſions for his own uſe. That may be, an- 
ſwered the officers ʒ but we muſt infiſt upon ſeeing them. Cap- 
tain Benbow alledged, that he was no ſtranger there: that he 
did not uſe to run goods, and pretended to take it very ill that 
he was ſuſpected. . The officers told him, that the magiſtrates 
were ſitting not far off, and that if they were ſatisfied with his 
word, his ſervant might carry the proviſion where he pleaſed'; 


but that otherwiſe it was not in ** nes to 55 5 ſuch 
diſpenſation. N , | 1 
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The captain conſented tb the ee an FRE tharchs 
ai the cuſtomhouſe, Mr. Benbow in the front, his man in 
the center, and the officers in the rear. The magiſtrates, when 
he came before them, treated Captain Benbow with great civi, 
lity ; told him, they were forry to make a point of fuchatrifle, 
but that, Gnce he had refuſed to he the contents of his ſack 
to their officers, the. nature of their employments obliged them 
to demand a ſight of them; and that, as they doubted not they 
were ſalt proviſiona, the ſhewing them could be of no gren 
eonſequence one way or other. © I told you,” ſays the captain 
ſternly, d they were ſalt proviſions fur my on uſe. Ciſar, 


tc throw them down upon the table ; and, gentlemen, if vou like 


« them, they are at your ſervice.” The Spaniards were ex- 
ceedingly truck at the fight: of the Moors heads; and no leſs 
aſtoniſhed at the account of the captain's adventure, who, with 
ſo ſmall a force, had been able to defeat ſuch a number of barba- 
rians. They ſent an account of the whole matter to the eourt uf 
Madrid, and Charles II. then king of Spain, as fo much pleaſed 
with it, that he would needs ſce the Engliſh captain, who made 
a journey to court, where he was received with great teſtimo- 
nies of reſpect, and not only diſmiſſed with àa handſome preſent, 
but his Catholic majeſty was alſo pleaſed to write à letter in his 
behalf to King James, who, upon the captain's return, gave him 
a ſhip, which was his introduction to the royal navy. 

After the Revolution, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral ſuc 
ceſsful, cruizes in the channel, where: he was employed at the 
requeſt of the merchants; and not only did bis duty by protecting 
the trade, and annoying the enemy, but was-alſo remarkably 
careful in examining the French ports, gaining intelligence, and 
forming ſchemes for diſturbing the French commerce, and ſe- 


curing our own. For this reaſon, he was commpnly made 


choice of to command the ſquadrons employed in bombarding | 
the French ports, of which we have given a large account in our 
ſecond volume o; and therefore it is altogether unneceſſary to re- 
peat thoſe things here. I ſhall content myſelf, for this reaſon; 


each ; : 7 eos 454i rt hay = bs 3 
b This I had from the before - mentioned Mr. Calton. 3 
©. See vol, ii. of this work, particularly p. 40s, 420. Barchet's naval me- 


moirs, p. 231. Lartey Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, tome iv. p. 740. 
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with remarking,” that he ſhewed no leſs courage than conduct 
upon ſuch occaſions, being always preſent in his boat, as well 
to encourage as to inſtruct the ſeamen and engineers, accord - 
ing to his manner of eber his Dr 5 rag wo 
leP. 
rune diligence and activity of Captain Benbow could not "Fat 
6f recommending him to the favour of ſo wiſe and brave a prince 
as King William, to whoſe perſonal kindneſs, founded on a juſt 
ſenſe of Mr. Benbow's merit, he owed his being ſo early pro- 
moted to a flag; after which he was generally employed, as the 
moſt experienced ſeaman in the navy, to watch the motions of 
the French at Dunkirk, and to prevent, as far as it was poſſfi- 
ble, the depredations of Du Bart, in which he ſhewed ſuch di- 
ligence, and did ſuch ſignal ſervice, by preſerving our merchant 
ſhips, that he eſcaped the flighteft' cenfure, when libels flew 
about againſt almoſt every other officer of rank in the whole 
fleet. The truth really was, that the ſeamen generally conſi- 
dered Rear-admiral Benbow as their greateſt patron; one, who 
not only uſed them well while under his care, but was always 
ready to interpoſe in their favour, as far as his A np. 
when they were ill treated by others T4. 

There was, at that time, a warm diſpute as to the mY 
ency of preferring mere ſeamen, or, as they were then called, 
tarpaulins, or gentlemen, in the navy: Admiral Benbow was 
conſulted more than once by the king upon that ſubject, and 


always gave it as his opinion, that it was beſt to employ both; 


that a ſeaman ſhould never loſe preferment for want of recom- 
mendation, or a gentleman obtain it barely from that motive. 
He was alſo a great enemy to party diſtinctions, and thought a 
man's merit. ought to be judged of from his actions at ſea 
rather than from the company he kept on ſhore; and for this 
reaſon he lived upon good terms with the admirals of different 


p b Burehet, Burver, Olde sos, &e. | 


4 There were many ſeyere pamphlets written ia this reign agaioſt the ma | 
gers of the fleet; but is all theſe. we find him treated 2s an officer of the old 
ſtamp, one who had deſerved the poſt to which he was * 4 POE ſervaug 
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: The captain conſented to the propoſal; and away 1 earch 
ed to the cuſtomhouſs, Mr. Benbow in the front, his man in 
the center, and the officers in the rear. The magiſtrates, when 
he came before them, treated Captain Benbow with great civi. 
lity; told him, they were ſorry to make a point of ſuch a triße, 
but that, ſince he had refuſed to ſhew the contents of hin ck 
to their officers, the nature of their employments obliged then 
to demand a ſight af them; and that, as they doubted not they 
were ſalt proviſions, the ſhewing them could be of no gren 
eonſequence one way or other. © I told you,” ſays the captain 
ſternly, * they were ſalt proviſions fur my own uſe. Cirfar, 
ec throw them don upon the table; and, gentlemen, if vau like 
« them, they are at your ſervice.“ The Spaniards were ex, 
ceedingly- ſtruck at the fight. of the Moors heads; and no ef 
aſtoniſhed at the account of the captain's adventure, who, with 
ſo ſmall a force, had been able to defeat ſuch a number of barba. 
rians. They ſent an account of the whole matter to the eourt of 
Madrid, and Charles II. then king of Spain, was fo much pleaſed 
with it, that he would needs {ce the Engliſh captain, ho made 
a journey to court, where he was received with great teſtimos 
nies of reſpect, and not only diſmiſſed with a handſome preſent, 
but his Catholic majeſty was alſo pleaſed to write à letter in hi 
behalf to King James, who, upon the captain's return, Bare Rim 
a ſhip, which was his introduction to the royal na. | 
_ + After the Revolution, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſortral 555 
ceſsful. cruizes in the channel, where he was employeil at the 
requeſt of the merchauts; and not only did his duty by protecting 
the trade, and annoying the enemy, but was alſo: remarkably 
careful in examining the French ports, gaining intelligence, and 
forming ſchemes for diſturbing the French commerce, and ſe- 
curing our own. For this reafon, he was commonly Made 
choice of to command the ſquadrons employed in bombarding | 
the French ports, of which we have given a large account in our 
ſecond volume o; and therefore it is altoget her unneceſſary to re- 
peat thoſe things here. I ſhall content myſelf, for this reaſon, 
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with remarking,” that he ſhowed no lefs courage thaw conduct 

upon ſuch occaſions, being always preſent in his boat, as well 

to encourage as to inſtruct the ſeamen- and engineers, accord - 

ing to his manner of b g * e e e . 
le b. 

"1h diligence and activity of Captain Benbow could not Falk - 
6f recommending him to the favour of fo wiſe and brave a prince 
as King William, to whoſe perſonal kindneſs, founded on a juſt 
ſenſe of Mr. Benbow's merit, he owed his being ſo early pro- 
moted to a flag; after which he was generally employed, as the 
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the French at Dunkirk, and to prevent, as far as it was poſfi- 
ble, the depredations of Du Bart, in which he ſhewed ſuch di- 
ligence, and did ſuch ſignal ſervice, by preſerving our merchant 
ſhips, that he eſcaped the ſlighteſt cenſure, when libels flew 
about againſt almoſt every other officer of rank in the whole 
fleet. The truth really was, that the ſeamen generally conſi- 
dered Rear-admiral Benbow as their greateſt patron; one, who 
not only uſed them well while under his care, but was always 
ready to interpoſe in their favour, as far as his intereſt 11 
when they were ill treated hy others TZ. 

There was, at that time, a warm diſpute as to the expedi: | 
ency of preferring mere ſeamen, or, as they were then called; 
tarpaulins, or gentlemen, in the navy: Admiral Benbow was 
conſulted more than once by the king upon that ſubject, and 
always gave it as his opinion, that it was beſt to employ both 
that a ſeaman ſhould never loſe preferment for want of recom- 
mendation, or a gentleman obtain it barely from that motive. 
He was alſo'a great enemy to party diſtinctions, and thought a 
man's merit. ought to be judged of from his actions at ſea 
rather than from the company he kept on ſhore; and for this 
reaſon he lived upon good terms with the admirals of different 
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He received the thanks of the merchants. He would likewiſe 


nim, or if the lords of the admiralty had been inclined to have 


that the French frigates were hauled into the baſon to clean, 


failers might be ordered to Sheerneſs to clean, and that the 


this was not then thought adviſeable, though he afterwards re- 


even while the partition- treaties were negotiating, King William 


233 © MEMOIRS of 
parties, who were all of them ready to eeftfy, upon e 
ſion, his courage and conduct. 

In the year 1697 he was ſent with a ſmall cen before 


Dunkirk, where he ſaved the Virginia and Weſt-India fleet 
from falling into the hands of the French privateers, for which 


have fucceeded in reſtraining Du Bart from going out, if the 
Dutch rear-admiral Vandergoes had been in a condition to aſſiſt 


taken his advice; for obſerving, in the beginning of Auguſt, 


he judged their deſign to be, what it really proved, to put to ſea 
by the next ſpring-tidez and therefore, as his ſhips were all 
foul; he wrote up to the board to defire, that four of the beſt 


others might come to the Downs not only to take in water, 
which they very much wanted, but alſo to heel and ſcrub; 
which he judged might have been done before the ſpring-tide 
gave the French an opportunity of getting over the bar; but 


ceived orders for it when the thing was too late. By this un- 
lucky accident the French had an opportunity given them of 
getting out with five clean ſhips; yet this, however, did not 
hinder the admiral from purfuing them as well as he was able; 
and ſome thips of his ſquadron had the good luck to take a 
Dunkirk paivateer of ten guns; and forty men, which had done 
a great deal of miſchief. This was one of the laſt actions of 
the war, and the rear-admiral ſoon after received orders to re- 
turn home with the ſquadron under his command. 

It is very well known, that after the peace of Ryſwick, and 


had formed a 2 of doing ſomething very conſiderable in 


rl have theſe facts not only from private authority but alſo from a multitude 
of political treatiſes publiſbed under that reign, in which, as great freedoth"was 
uſed, ſo there is not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that if our admiral had been guil- 
ty of any exceſſes in point of power, or any nine in ee of reer 
would have been concealed. 
* Burchet, Burnet, and our own ſtory under the nayal tranſuQions of the yea 

| 16955 vol. i. p. 479. ky 
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the Weſt- Indies. This project had long occupied the king's 
thoughts, into which, it is ſaid Jit was firſt put by Father Hen- 
nepin, who was extremely well acquainted with that part of 
the world. The king had turned it ſeveral times in his mind; 
and, at laſt, took a ſettled reſolution, that, if the French ar- 
tempted to deceive him, as he had great reaſon to believe they 
would, ſomething of conſequence ſhould 1 done in that _ 
of the world. 

In the mean time, WEL * thought p ad a Call 
ſquadron, of three fourth rates, into the Weſt Indies, under 
the command of Rear-admiral Benbow i; who had private in- 
ſtructions from the king, to make the. beſt obſervations he 
could on the Spaniſh ports and ſettlements, but to keep as fair 
as poſſible with the governors, and to afford them any aſliſt; 
ance, if they deſired it. He was likewiſe: inſtructed to watch 
the galleons; for the king of Spain, Charles II. was then 
thought to be in a dying condition. Rear-admiral Benbogy - 
failed in the month of November, 1698, and did not arrive ip 
the Weſt Indies till the February following, where he . found 
things in a very indifferent ſituation. Moſt of our colonies 
were in a bad condition, many of them engaged in warm diſ- 
putes with their governors; the forces that ſhould have been 
kept up in them for their defence, ſo reduced by ſickneſs, de- 
ſertion, and other accidents, that little or nothing was to be 
expected from them. The admiral carried with him Colonel 
Collingwood's regiment, which he * * to 0 belt ade | 
vantage in the Leeward Iſlands 6. 

He then addrefſed himſelf to execute his compililon, 1 
failed for that purpoſe to Carthagena, where he met with a very 
indifferent reception from the governor, which he returned, 197 
talking to him in a ſtyle ſo very plain, that forced him, thougli 
he had been wanting in civility, to make it up, in ſome mea- 


* 


* This was, properly ſpeaking, a voyage chiefly of obſervation, that, upon 
his report, the king might the better take his meaſures upon his Catholic ma- 


jeſty's death, when, if a war was neceflary, King William's plan was to make it 


45 ſbort ac poſbible, by riking 6 grant ow A 


at once. 


Burehet's juſtification of his naval memoirs, p, 152, * be ſhews why fo 
Jittle could be done, even by ſo good an officer, 
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fure, by doing juſtice; and in the ſame manner he TRA 
with the governor of Porto-Bello, as I have ſhewn elſewhere; 
but ſtill the great ends of his commiſſion remained «altogether 
unanſwered, not through any fault of the admiral's, but for 
want of a ſufficient. force, either to engage the Spaniards to 
conſide in him, or to perform any thing conſiderable, in cafe 
the French had ſent a ſtrong fleet into that part of the world, 
as it was then expected they would haye done. This affair wit 
complained of in parliament, where the ſmallneſs of the ſqua. 
dron; and the ſending it ſo late, were very ſeverely. reflected 
upon »; though, at the ſame time, great compliments were 
paid to Admiral Benbow's caurage, capacity, and integrity, by 
both parties; and when he returned home two years after, he 
brought with him authentic teſtimonies of his having done the 
merchants and planters all the ſervices they could either expect 
or deſire; ſo that he was received with the moſt cordial friend. 
ſhip by his majeſty; who, as a mark of his royal favour, wat 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant him an angmentation of arms, by 
adding to the three dent bows, which he ds his family already 
* as many arrows. 

The whole ſyſtem of affairs in Wee was changed by that 
time Admiral Benbow came back; the ging had diſcovered the 
difingenuity of the French, and aw himſelf under an abſolute 
neceſſity of entering upon a new war, while he was ſenſible the 
nation was as yet very little recovered from the expences of the 
laſt. One of his firſt cares was, to put the fleet into as good 
condition as it was , and to . command af it to 


w This mog e ee his character, and W 
officer in like ſtation to do his duty ſteadily and correctly, for then eyeo the want 
of ſucceſs may contribute to riſe of reputation, 
| X ſt is certain, that the French had great advantages from the nature of their 
government, which enabled them to take much quicker meaſures for effeQing 
their purpoſes, than we could do to oppoſe them ; but, as this was in a great de- 
gree owing to over-ſights and miſmanagements in the former war, ſo it ſhews the 
neceſſity there is of ſtrict and prudent inquiries, in order to obtain the confidence 

of this nation; which, whenever it is acquired, will de always found an over. 
; balance even for the French power; whereas, if the people of England entertain 
any doubts of the manner in which their money is to be employed, it will often 


pe ſound difficult, ſome time or other, perhaps e a0 make them part 
with it. 


officers 
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oMcers that might in all reſpects be depended upon; and to 
this diſpoſition of the king's, Mr. Benbow owed his being de- 
clared vice-admiral of the blue. He was at that time cruiſing 
of Dunkirk, in order to prevent, what was then much dread - 
ed here, an invaſion. There was, as yet, no war declared be- 
tween the two crowns ; but this was held to be no ſecurity a+ 
gainſt France and it was no ſooner known, that they were 
fitting out a ſtrong ſquadron at Dunkirk, than it was firmly 
believed, to be intended to cover a deſcent. Vice: admiral Ben- 
bow ſatisfied the miniſtry, that there was no- danger on this 
Gde; and then it was reſolved ta proſecute, withaut4lelay,/the 
projects formerly concerted, in order to diſappoint, the French 
in their views upon the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; to facilitate which, 
it was thought abſolutely neceſſary to ſend, without delay, a 
ſtrong ſquadron to the Weſt Indies. 
This ſquadron was to conſiſt of two third rates, and eight 
fourths; which Was as great a ſtrength as it was judged could 
be at that time ſpared and it was thought indiſpenſably requi - 
ſite that it ſhould be under the orders of an officer, whoſe 
courage and conduct might be ſafely relied on, and whaſe en- 
perience might give the world a good opinion of the choice 
made of him for this important command ; upon the right ma- 
nagement of which, it was believed, the ſucceſs of the war 
would in a great meaſure depend. Mr. Benbow was thought 
of by the miniſtry, as foon- as the expedition was reſolved ; but 
the king would not hear of it. He ſaid, that Benbow was in 

a manner juſt come home from thence, here he had met with 
nothing but difficulties; and that, therefore, it was but fair ſome 
other officer thould take his turn . One or two were named, 
and conſulted 3 but either their health, or their affairs were in 
ſuch diſorder, that they moſt earneſtly deſired to be excuſed; 
upon which the king ſaid merrily to ſome of his miniſters, al- 
luding to the dreſs and appearance of theſe gentlemen, © Well 


| / 1 
This was the American branch of the grand ſcheme before hinted, and was 
to ſcize the galleons; at the ſame time, the fleet which was to fail into the Me- 
dite rranean took Cadiz, and gave us a ſecure entrance into Andaluſia; than 
which, a nfore ſimple, more noble, or more praRticable deſign, the human mind 


Fould not conceiye. - 
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« then, I find we mult ſpare our beaus, and ſend honeſt Bas 
cc bow.“ e WY ii. 
His majeſty, nn ſent for him upon this . 
ak aſked him, whether he was willing to go to the Weſt In. 
dies, aſſuring him, if he was not, he would not take it amiſ, 
if he deſired to be excuſed. Mr. Benbow anſwered blunth, 
c That he did not underſtand ſuch compliments; that h 
&« thought he had no right to chuſe his ſtation, and that, if 
« his majeſty thought fit to ſend him to the Eaſt or Weſt In. 
& dies, or any where elſe, he would chearfully execute his or. 
4 ders as became” him.” Thus the matter was ſettled in very 
few words, and the command of the Weſt-India ſquadron con. 
ferred, without =P mixture of envy,'on our Ve- Ben- 
bow . 

» To om the deſign of this ede, but, 1 all, to 
prevent the French from having any juſt notions of its force, 
dir George Rookey then admiral of the fleet, had orders to 
convoy it as far as Scilly, and to ſend a ſtrong ſquadron with it 

thence to ſee it well into the fea; all which he punctually per. 
formed; ſo that Admiral Benbow departed in the month of 
September, 1701. The world in general believing, that he 
was gone with Sir John Munden, who commanded the ſqua- 
dron that accompanied him, into the Mediterranean; and, to 
render this ſtill more credible, our miniſter at Madrid was or- 
dered to demand the free uſe of the Spaniſh ports; which wa 
accordingly performed . As ſoon as it was known in England, 
that Vice-admiral Benbow was failed, with ten ſhips only, for 
the Weſt Indies, and it was diſcovered, that the great arma- 
ment at Breſt, with which / we were long amuſed, was intended 
for the ſame part of the world, a mighty clamour was raiſed 
here at home, as if he had been ſent to be ſacrificed, and 
heavy reflections were made upon the inactivity of our grand 
fleet; whereas, in truth, the whole affair had been conduct- 
ed with all imaginable Omron, and the vice-admiral had 


4 Mod of . perſons of reputation, _— ther 00 | 
kvowledge. 


2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, pb. 380. 1 Hiſtory of Targs for "oy p e Life 
of N William, p. 627. 
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a: conſiderable a ſquadron, 28, all things maturely weighed, 


b. 

** is rt that King William Wenne great hopes of this 
expedition, knowing well that Vice-admiral Benbow would exe- 
cute, with the greateſt ſpirit and punctuality, the inſtructions 
he had received, which were to engage the Spaniſh governors, 
if poſſible, to diſown King Philip, or, in cafe that could not 


this deſign it is very plain, that the admiral would have ſuc- 
ceeded, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of his force, if his offi- 


anxiety the vice-admiral was under, about the execution of his 
orders, was the principal reaſon for his maintaining ſo ſtrict 


to an untimely end. Yet there is no reaſon to cenſure either 
the king's project or the admiral's conduct; both were right 


deſerved e, 55 


for the conſequence rather than the nature of his error. A ſtrong ſquadron 
ſhould have been then ſet to the ſupport of . which had ſaved => and 
ſerved the nation. an 


© That I may not ſeem to-ſpeak 0 8 I en cite a 415-2 
from a pamphlet publiſhed. in 190, entitled, The preſent condition of the Eng- 
liſh navy, p.24. A new war I believe to be unavoidable, and we are much be- 
** holden to the laſt parliament, that we are not entered into it already, and fo 


to ſend them abroad to ſpend our money, loſe our reputation, and hot ſecure 


-* - 


* . 


it 2 in that critical Waere, thought poſſible to be * - 


be brought about, to make himſelf maſter of the galleons. In 
cers had done their duty; and it is no leſs certain, that the 
diſcipline, which proved unluckily the occaſion of his coming, 


in themſelves, though neither was attended with the ſuccels it, 


b The fendiog Vice-admiral Benbow at that critical ſeaſon, was a very judidous- 
meaſure; the faults were committed afterwards. Sir John Munden was puniſhed”. 


become the fight-alls, the pay-alls, and the loſe-alls of Europe, as we have hi» 
** therto been. But, if we haye a war managed as the laſt was, we had better 
«« ſpend a little money in booms and chains, to ſecure out ſhips in harbour, than 


* 


* our trade. I cannot perſuade myſelf, that the parliament of England will ever 
* more ſend the native ſtrength of. their country abroad in other people's quar- 
< rels, and be at the charge of levies, clathing, arms, and tranſportations, to 
put their own liberties in danger at home by a landing army, when they have 
done the buſineſs of our allies abroad. The men we loſt and the money we 
* ſpent in the laſt war, as alſo how hard it was to get them diſbanded, in oppo- 
< ſition to the intereſt of men that wanted to ſupport” their titles to their illegal 
grants, and ill-gotten gains, is too freſu in our memories, ever to bring our. 
te {elves under the like hardips. 1 m__ that the war will is. now at ſea,” and 
& i - © "we 6 
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The French knew too well the importance of the Spanish 
Welt Indies, not to think of providing for their ſeeurity, 2 
ſoon as ever they reſolved to accept the will of his Catholic ma. 
jeſty the late King Charles II. which, it may be, was ſome 
time before his death, though, to e appearances, folemnly 
debated after the contents of the will were communicated by 
the privy council of Spain. The officer, whom his mo 
Chriftian majeſty made choice of to command the ſquadron 
' which was firſt to be ſent thither, was the famous M du Cafe, 
governor of St. Domingo. He was to carry with him one 
hundred officers of all ranks, who were intended to diſcipline 
the Spaniſh militia in the kingdom of Mexico; but, before this 
could be done, it was thought neceſſary to fend M. du Caffe to 
Madrid to aſk the conſent of the Spaniſh council, which took 
up ſome time; for though the Spaniards could not but be ſen- 
ſible in how wretched a ſituation their affairs in the Weſt Indies 
were, yet it was with great reluctancy that they gave way 
to this expedient, though a little reflection (of which no na- 
tion is more capable) would have ſhewn them, that ' in reality 
they had no choice to make; but when they had once come 
to a reſolution, that M. du Caſſe ſhould be ſent, they were 
— ſoliciting the French court to gu! Nen him 1 imme- 


* we have but a very ill omen of ſucceſs from the laſt ſummer's expedition of 
our fleet. Our modern Whigs, in their legion letters and Kentifh petitions, 
« exclaimed againſt the parliament, becauſe they raiſed no more money; but I 
© hope theſe folk, if they have any brains or honeſty, are now ſenſible of their 
groundleſs complaint, when they find how little has been done for what was 
then raiſed. They gave 1,500,000 pounds, for the fleet, for this expedition 
% and what has been the eſfect? the whole fleet went to convoy Benbow in his 
«+ way to the Weſt Indies, and, while they were gone, our modern Whigs 
e boaſted of their conduct, and built caſtles in the air, to hold the money they | 
* ſhould bring home in the Spaniſk galleons ; but, in a ſhort time, we found 
* them all at Spithcad, except a few ſhips that procceded with Benbow to the 
* 24 Indies, where, JOY ey land; neee e 


e idle 0i-Fewn: tome 4. ii, n 
the hopes of preſerving their monarchy entire, having the protection of the 
fleets and armies of France, and being relieved from the pillages to which they 
REP PEER Ws. 
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be French councils, which were better conducted, bad, as 
we already ſuggeſted, foreſeen all theſe difficulties, and there- 
fore had a ſquadron ready at Breſt, conſiſting of five ſhips of 
the line, and ſeveral large veſſels laden with arms and ammuni- 
tion, which, under the command of the marquis de Coetlogon, 
in the month of April, 1701, failed for the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies; and on the 20th. of October the count de Chateau-Re- 
naud ſailed alſo with fourteen ſhips of the line, and fixteen fri- 
gates, to meet the galleons, that were ſuppoſed to be already 
departed from the Havanriah; under the eſcort of the marquis 
de Coetlogon; and, after all this, M. du Caſſe likewiſe ſailed 
W with his ſquadron; from whence the Engliſh reader will eaſily 
ſee, that, as Admiral Benbow received no ſupplies, he was truly 
in danger of being cruſhed by the ſuperior power of our ene- 
mies, and that extraordinary e which was uſed to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport them?. 
When Vice-admiral Benbow arrived Grſt at Jamaica, which 
was at the cloſe of the year 1701, he made ſuch juſt and wiſe 
diſpoſitions for ſecuring our own trade, and annoying that of 
the enemy; that the French ſaw, with great amazement, all 
their ſchemes defeated; which they had been enabled to form, 
by their having much earlier intelligence than we of the in- 
tended war; and their own writers fairly admit, that, even after 
the arrival of the marquis de Coetlogon; they were conſtrained 
to act only on the defenſive, and found all the grand projects 
they had meditated, for was Jamaica and the Leeward 
iſlands, entirely fruſtrated f. 
The Dutch accounts, at be ſame time, — ee ſaid 
plainly, that, notwithſtanding all the bluſtering of the French, 
Vice-admiral Benbow, with a ſmall Engliſh ſquadron, remained 
maſter of thoſe — nor __ he fail to make . this advans 


18 


re e 7 wy e > ee © 


e Hiſtoire Mila tome v. and in pevieral all the French hiſtorians, who 20 
extremely eateful to pte ſerve diſtinct accounts even of tuch ſchemes as have pro- 
ved abortive; and in this they are cei tainly right, becauſe it ſecures their repota- 
tion with poſterity; and ſhews they did not fail from want of kill or attention, 
but from want of fortune. 

f Hiſtoire de St. . tome iv. 6 ' 97. Memoites biſtoriques et ehro- 
nologiques. | 3 
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change; for the vice-admiral had firſt the news of M. Chaten 
Renaud's arrival at Martinico with a ſquadron much fron ver 
than his own, and, ſoon after, information that this 8 


- weſt end of Cuba. Theſe ſhips he judged to be part of M. Cha. 
vannah to offer their ſervice for conyoying home the flota; but 


iſland to the inſults of thoſe ſhips which were at Leogane. Some 


| the Havannah, with twenty-fix ſkips of war, waiting for the 
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tage, by taking many prizes, and by giving all imaginable conn, 
tenance to the private trade carried on by the Engliſh on the 
Spaniſh coaſts : but, in a few weeks time, the ſcene began to 


had been joined by the marquis de Coetlogon from the Havan- 
nah, which alarmed the inhabitants of Barbadoes and Jamaica 
exceſſively, becauſe we had no force capable of reſiſting this 
French fleet, in cafe their commanders were determined to act 
offenſively 8. 

In this uncertain ſituation things continued to the end of 
April, 1702, when the vice-admiral reſolved, notwithſtanding 
there was great want of men on board the ſquadron, to put to 
ſea, in order to cruize between Jamaica and Hiſpaniola; and 
accordingly be ſailed on the 8th of May; bot, before he wa 
quite clear of the iſland of Jamaica, he met with Rear-admiral 
Whetſtone, with whom he returned, to communicate to the 
government ſome orders received from England, having firſt 
ſent the Falmouth, Ruby, and Experiment, to eruize off Petit 
Guavas. He had advice about the middle of May, that, on the 
17th of the preceding month, there paſſed by Camanagoto, on 
Terra Firma, ſeventeen tall ſhips, which ſteered towards the 


teau-Renau@'s ſquadron, ung that they were bound to the Ha. 


he had not ſtrength to follow them, without ſubjecting the 


lutle time after, the maſter of a Spaniſh ſloop from Cuba ac- 
quainted him, that M. Chateau-Renand was actually arrived at 


flota from La Vera Cruz; and this was confirmed by the ſhips 


he had ſent out, which, during their cruize in thoſe parts, had 
taken four prizes; one of them a ſhip mounted with no more. 
than twenty-four, but cps of carrying forty __ 


8 Borchet's naval hiſtory, P--$92. A of Queen Anne, vol. i. p. 164. Bri- 


tiſh empire in America, vol. ii. p. 337. 


u Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, tome iv. liv, xi. p. 199. Memoires biſtorique et 


politique, tome xxiii. p. 657. Memeires hiſtoriques et chrenologiques, 
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The vice · admiral being likewiſe informed, by a floop from 


retit Guavas, that four ſhips, with proviſions, were bound 


from thence to the Havannah, he ſent three frigates to inter- 
cept them, between Cape St. Nicholas, and Cape Mayze, the 
very track leading thither ; but they had not the expected ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſame day he detached Rear-admiral Whetſtone, with 
two third rates, three fourths, and a fire-ſhip, to intercept 
M. du Caſſe, who he had heard, was expected at Port Lewis, 
at the weſt end of Hiſpaniola, a little within the ifle of Aſh, 
with four ſhips of war, to ſettle the Aſſiento at Carthagenaz 
and to deſtroy the trade of the Engliſh and Dutch for negroes, 
reſolving to ſail himſelf, in five or fix days, with the remainder 
of the ſquadron, in ſearch of theſe French (hips, in caſe the 
rear · admiral ſhould miſs thera i. 

I have given ſo full and particular an account, in the formes 
part of this volume, of what happened on the admiral's failing 
to intercept Du Caſſe, that I ſhall confine myſelf here to ſuch 
circumſtances as are perſonal only; The ſcheme formed by 
Admiral Benbow, for the deſtruction of the French force in the 
Welt Indies, and having a chance for the galleons, ſhews him 
to have been a very able and judicious commander, and effectu- 
ally diſproves that idle and ridiculous calumny of his being a 
mere ſeaman. He ſaw, that the French officers were exceſlively 
embarraſſed by the wayward conduct of the Spaniards, who 
would not take à ſingle ſtep out of their own road, though for 
their awn ſervice. | He reſolved to take advantage of this, and 
to attack the ſmalleſt of their ſquadrons, having before ſent home 
ſuch an account of the number and value of the Spaniſh thips, 
and of the ſtrength of the French ſquadrons that were to eſcort 
them, as might enable the miniſtry to take all proper meaſures 
for intercepting them, either in their paſſage from the Weſt In- 
dies, or when it ſhould be known that they were arrived in the 
European ſeas, When he had done this, he failed from Jamaica 
on the 11th of July, with two third rates, ſix fourths, a fires 
ſhip, bomb, tender, and ſloop, in hopes of meeting Rear-admiral 
Whetſtone; but miſſing him, he failed not, however, firſt to 


i Admiral Benbow's journal. Annals of Queen Anne, vol. i. p. 163. Old- 
mizon's Boop of the Stuarts, vol. il. p. 303. PER 
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give the utmoſt diſturbance to the French ſeriiemenst in St. Do. 
mingo, and then ſailed in ſearch of Du Caſſe's ſquadron, which 
he came up with and engaged, on Wedneſday the 19th of Ay. 
guſt, and fought him bravely for five days; which not only de. 
monſtrates the courage and conduct of this gallant ſeamen, but 
the fidelity and attachment of his own ſhip's company; ſince it 
is impoſlible he could, in ſuch circumſtances, have maintained 
the engagement fo long, if his inferior officers, and all the com. 
mon ſeamen, had not been very affectionate. The French ac. 
counts, indeed, repreſent the whole affair to their own advan. 
tage; but M. du Caffe, who Was a brave man, and withal by much 
the beſt judge of this matter, has put the thing out of dif. 
pute, by the following ſhort letter, written by him immediately 
after his arrival at Carthagena; the original of which is ſtill, ot 
was very lately, in the hands of Admiral Benbou's family k, 


SIR, 


« [ had littl/ hopes, on Monday laſt, but to have "IP 
te in your cabbin : but it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe; 
te Iam thankful for it. As for thoſe cowardly captains who 
be W rt you, hang them up; for by NE. they deſerve it 


% Yours, Dv Cave,” 


4.3 


The gelt care the admiral had, after his return to Jamaica, 
was, to provide for the officers who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the late engagement; and next, to bring thoſe to Juſtice, who 

had fo baſely betrayed their truſt; and in this he was fo earneſt, 
that perhaps he failed a little i in point of form, ſince, in order 
to their trial, he granted a commiſſion, which it has been que- 
ſtioned, whether he might legally do; but he certainly acted 
from two very excuſable reaſons; the firſt was, that he found 
himſelf ir in no condition to preſide in a court-martial, having been 
ill of a fever, which enſued upon cutting off his leg from the 
time of his coming +thorez the other, that, in caſe oy had 


& The copy of this letter T received from Mr. Cn, whoſe avthority [ hare 
fo often mentioned. 
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been able to aſſiſt upon that occaſion, he was deſirous of de- 
clining it, from his having ſo great a perſonal intereſt in the af. 
fair. After the court-martial was over, the admiral lived near 
a month; for that court fat on the 6th of October, and the 
admiral died on the 4th of November following !. 

| He was all that time extremely ſenſible of his danger, and 
never entertained any flattering hopes of recovery. Yet, during 
that long illneſs, he ſupported his character as an Engliſh ad- 
miral, with the ſame firmneſs he had ſhewn during the engage- 
ment, giving all the neceſſary orders for protecting the trade, 
that could have been expected from him, if he had been in 
perfect health z and in the letters he wrote home to his lady, 
he diſcovered much greater anxiety for the intereſt of the na- 
tion, than for his private fortune, or the concerns of his family. 
The queen had ſo juſt a regard for the memory of this gallant 
man, that ſhe ſpoke of his loſs with great regret ; and, as 
I have already ſhewn, would not ſuffer herſelf to be teazed 
into an ill-timed act of mercy'(though, like all her family, moſt 
tender in her own nature) towards thoſe, who, through their 
cowardice, were ſprinkled with his blood. His ſiſter had, in his 
life-time, preſented the admirals picture to the corporation of 
Shrewſbury, who cauſed it to be hung up in their town-hall ; 
where it ſtill remains, as a teſtimony of the regard his country- 
men had for this worthy officer and true patriot ®, , 

The vice-admiral left behind him a numerous poſterity of 
both ſexes; but his ſons dying, all of them without iſſue, his 
two ſurviving daughters became co-heirefſes ; and of theſe, the 
eldeſt married Paul Calton, Eſq; of Milton, near Abington, in 
the county of Berks. John Benbow, one of his ſons, claims 
ſome notice in a work of this nature, independent of his relation 
to his gallant father. He-was bred to the ſea, and weat to he 


1 London Gazette, No 1665 Hiſtory of Europe, for 1703, p. 497. Britim 
empire in America, vol. ii. p. 339. 

in Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. $98. Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 49, Fo, 81. 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 303. Columna roſtrata, p. 291. 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xxxiv. p. 333. where it is ſaid, bis body 
was ſent for home in order to be ſolemnly interred at the public expence, —_ 
ronlidering the manner of his death, would have been certainly right, | 


in their power, permitting them to ſet up a tent on ſhore into 
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Eaſt-Indies in quality of fourth mate, on board the Degrave, 
Captain William Young commander, which ſhip paſſed through 
the Downs, on February 19, 1701, when Admiral Benbow lay 
there with his ſquadron ready to proceed to the Weſt- Indies. 
The Degrave was a fine ſhip, of 700 tons, and carried ſifty- wo 
guns; ſhe was bound for Fort St. George, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
where ſhe fafely arrived, and proceeded from thence to Bengal, 
where her captain and firſt mate died; by which means the 
command devolved on the captain's ſon, who was ſecond mate, 
and Mr. John Benbow became ſecond mate. From Bengal, they 
failed for the Cape of Good Hope; but, in going out of the 
river, the ſhip ran a- ground and ſtuck faſt; ſhe floated again 
the next high tide, and put to ſea with little or no damage, as 
they then imagined ; but they very ſoon after found her ſo 
leaky, that they were forced to keep two chain-pumps continu- 
ally going; in this condition they ſailed two months, before they 
reached the iſland of St. Maurice, at that time inhabited by the 
Dutch, who received them kindly, gave them all the aſſiſtance 


which they brought moſt part of their cargo, having unladen 
their ſhip, in order to ſearch for the leak ; which, however, 
they could not find. After about a month's ſtay at the iſland 
before- mentioned, and taking on board about fifty Laſcars, or 
mooriſh ſeamen, they failed directly for the Cape of Good 
Hope ; they had then about one hundred and ſeventy hands on 
boards, and, though the Laſcars could not do much in point of 
navigation, they were, however, of great uſe, as they eaſed the 
Engliſh ſeamen from the labour of pumping. Yet, after all, it 
was fatal for them, that this raſh reſolution was taken, of 4 
ting to ſea before they ſtopped, or even diſcovered, the leak; 
for in a.few days time it gained ſo much upon them, that, not- 
withſtanding they pumped day and night, it was as much as 
they could do, to keep the veſſel above water, though they 
were ſtill above fix hundred leagues from their intended port“. 


# 


IX Moſt of this account. is taken, from the travels of Robert Drury which 
book, ſo fer as it relates to Mr. Benbow, is very exact, as I have been informed 
by this gentlaman's relations, | from whom alſo I had ſome other circumſtances, 
vic: the reader will find interſperſed through this remarkable hittory, 
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The ſhip's company, believing that common danger put them 
all on an equality, repreſented to Captain Young, that his de- 
fon of proceeding to the Cape, was become impracticablez and 
that therefore the wiſeſt thing he could do, was to make the 
neareſt land, which was that of Madagaſcar, to the ſouthward 
of which, they had failed about an hundred leagues. The cap- 
tain complied with their advice, and endeavoured to run the 
ſhip on ſhore; but that was found impracticable likewiſe ; ſo 
that when they were within a quarter of a mile of the coaſt, 
they let go an anchor firſt, and then cut down all her maſts and 
rigging, and threw their guns and goods overboard, in hopes 
of making the ſhip ſwim nearer ; but this being found alſo im- 
poſſible, and having already loſt their long-boat and pinnace, 
they reſolved to make a raft, which they did in the night; and 
the next morning Mr. Pratt, their chief mate, with four men, 
went in a little boat on ſhore with'a rope, by which they pro- 

poſed to warp the raft. * Wan ov 
This boat was ſtaved to pieces, before it reached the land; 
but the men eſcaped, and ſecured the rope, which brought the 
raft on ſhore, with the reſt of the ſhip's company, except the 
captain, who remained laſt on board the ſhip, and did not leave 
her, till he found ſhe began to break to pieces, and then he 
threw himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam aſhore. They were quick- 
ly made priſoners by the king of "that part of the iſland; who 
carried them fifty miles up into the country, where they found 
one Captain Drummond, and one Captain Stewart, with a few 
of their ſhip's crew, in the ſame ſituation with themſelves; and 
who ſoon let them into a perfect knowledge of their condition, 
by aſſuring them that the king intended to make them ſerve him 
in his wars, and would never permit them to return to Europe; 
which ſtruck them, as may be imagined, with the utmoſt con- 
terung 7-50” | . | 


*% 


by 


® This Captain Drummond is the ſame I have mentioned in my Fa. vos 
lume, as commander of the Riſing Sun, a ſhip belonging to the Scots Eaſt-India * 
company; he came to trade at Madagaſcar, and while his ſhip lay at anchor, ſhe 
was ſurpriſed by a pjrate, who ſuffcred the captain, with his friend Captain Stew- 
art, and a few hands, to go aſhore in the long-boat, in the territories of the 
lome prince who made Mr. Benbow priſoner. It was for the ſuppoſed murder 
of this Captain Drummond, that one Captain Green, a very honeſt Engliſh gen- 


tleman, ” 
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In this diſtreſs, the Captains Nrummond, Stewart and Vong; 
held a conſultation, in conjunction with Mr. Pratt, and Mr. 
Benbow, in which Captain Drummond propoſed it, as the only 
expedient by which they could poſſibly recover their liberty, to 
ſeize the black king, and march off with him priſoner into 
ſome other province of the iſland, where the ſhips more fre- 
quently came. Mr. Benbow warmly eſpouſed this propoſal; 
and aſſiſted with great courage in the execution. of it, which 
was performed with more eaſe than was expected; and the 
king, his fon, and his queen, were made priſoners but the 
queen was releaſed by Captain Young; out of  mete pity. It is 
not very eaſy to conceive a bolder enterprize than this, when 
between fifty and ſixty white people, and not above half of 
theſe -armed, carried oft a black prinee, out of the midſt of 
his capital, and in the ſight of ſome hundreds, nay; ſome thous 
ſands, of his ſubjects, better armed than themſelves 5 who 
were, notwithſtanding, reſtrained from firing upon them, by 
Captain Young's threatening immediately to kill their king if 
they dick. OR Inpoi: 7 ood rents re 
Afterwards, however, they miſmanaged the thing ſtrangely z 
for, upon a propoſal made by the negroes to give them ſix guns 
for their king, it was agreed to give him up, upon a ſuppoſition 
that the blacks would then follow them no farther ; and this, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Benbow warmly oppoſed it, and ſhewed 
them the miſchievous conſequences with which ſo wild a mea» 
ſure muſt be attended. The king being given up, the blacks 
ſtill continued to follow them, though at à diſtance ; at laſt it 
was agreed to give up the prince too, upon a ſuppoſition, that 
this would put an end to the purſuit; taking, however, three 


| tleman, his mate, Mr. Mather, and ſeveral other perſons, were executed in Scots 

land, on the teſtimony of a black, and more Had been executed, but for the cate. 
of the late worthy duke of Argyll, who interpoſed out of pure zenerolity and 
procured” their pardons. | remember, while a boy, to have ſeen this Captain 
Green's original journal, in the cuſtody of a merchant in Edinburgh, who did 
him ul the ſervice in his power, at the hazard of bis own life ; from. which 
Journal it appeared, that they only met with Captain Drummond at ſea, as they 
were homeward-bound, on board whoſe ſhip Captain Green dined, and reccived 
from him a preſent of a bible, which was made uſe of to corroborate the black's 
evidence ; who, from a wicked ſpirit of revenge, perjured himſelf, that be might . 
murder his maſter, e | * 
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le, who, the blacks told them, were the principal men in 
yy country, h Oh of. hoſtages, of wh 5 ſpon made 
their eſcape ʒ and then the blacks, not only, purſued them, 2 
began 10 fre ben dende which. hitherto they had nat done, 
The weaknels, gf their, own, condut, and the wiſdom. of Mr. 
Benbow's , adyice,.1 as \þy this time viſible to Spary body ; 
and, as it How, appeared [clearly, they had nothing for it 2 
fighting, they began, to diſpoſe gheir. htte army. in order of 
battle. Thirtyehis armed men were divided into fous bodies, 
commanded.hy.the three captains ang Mr. Benhow  butg after 
an engagement that laſted from noon. fil fix fs Be. 
was agreed to tent: The negroes demanded their arms, an 
then promiſed.to.Jet them. go.s, ans. ft rhe prrſyplion of, Cape 
rain Young), this wild propoſition was accepted, though, vieo- 
rouſſy oppoſed by Mr. Benbow z. but, hen 3 Kemi, he put 
in execution, the Captains Drummond. and Stexart Aon four 
or five. of their grew, refuſeditp deliver their and worch - 
ed off unperceived in the night, ac pnnied « Henbow, 
and got Jafe,to,Port, Nauphine, Ahile the ret — — 


murdered, except one Robert, Nrpry, a h af. Hftgen or. H- 
teen years old, whom they preſerved, and made a ſlave. As for 


Mr. Benbow, after remaining ſeveral years amongſt the negroes, 
where he lived aſter their manner, arid went naked, he efcaped 
on boatd' 1 Puten (hip, the captain of uch bad: beet well 
acquainted with his father, and, far fs te, weite hip ü 
great kindneſs Anne wes i N o g 4561 #4 ora 1255 10 
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* be. reader, may s. perhaps, be a K BY what become of, phis 
Captain Drummond, .of. which nothing wore ennie 20 than, 1 > io. 
the travels of, Nrury, who, remained | ſo many. years upon.t the and, „He inf eme 
us, that he ſaw Captain Drammond once, ſeveral. years after they parted, and 
that he was chen, at liberty, and lived as happily as it was poſſible, for a,man of 


his education to do in ſuch a country; and he farther adds, thaf the year he eme 


away, which was in 1916, he was informed, that Captain Drummond had been. 
killed by a negro z but without any particular circumſtances. 1 | 

a I had this particular of Mr. Benbow's eſenpe, in a Dutch (hip, from e 
perſons of Mr. Benbow's acquaintance, who had received it from his own mouth; 
for his eſcape was fo wonderful, and attended with ſuch ſurpriſing circumſtances, 

.tha&njafiy people Had the curioſity to viſit Mr. Benbow, in order to hear it from 
himſelf, in which he very 75 gratified * though REES man of much 
taciturnity, 


„„ To | a This | 


„„ err 
This Ne. fohn Benbow Hel midny years after here in Tag. 
land; and compoſed a Work, entitled, « A complete deſcrip. 
8 tion of the fouth part of che land of Madagaftar; * which 
was à very curious and Acchräte performance, and therefore, 
often borrowed by his acquainrarite,” with ſoe of whom i 
ill reniafs; nor have the” famity, after the firifteſt ſearch, 
been able to retrieve t. It wolf de certünſ s Eind preſent 
5 td the Karben work, ani, tt TH fame tlie, aß et of great 
| Juſtice tc che memory f Nr. Beubow, if any ee i 
whoſe Bands it now is, woufd" public * becaufe it contains 
many things 5'of 1 commercial, à well as tiftoHedt "an phitoſs- 
phical nature. 1 do not Khow whether, ſtrietiy ſpeaking, 6 
long an account of Mr. 'Bentow's misforturies be recondileable 
8 to a wort of this nature; "bur" a5 "the 'recitat" of them cannot 
But be entertaining to che render z and as o an remarkable 
0 facts might hive” been burit@ in blivion if T had not taken 
his octaſtom to prefer ve them; 1 hope 1 ſhall at Leaſt ſtand ex- 
cuſed, if not juſtiſied, for che liberty I have taken; and, in this 
hope, I return to the thread of my kiftory, aud to the memoirs 


whicl? occur next in order of time . f u 155109 b 
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r ad e e SHE 
2 following certificate, by Captain William Mackett, whoſe vepytation. yas, þ 
well cſtabliſhed, both for underſtanding and probity, that yobody judged i it 
ble for Him eb br dither deceived himfehf in à (cafe of this baute DS Lip of 
entering into a deſign of deceiving or awuſing others j and; therefore; his certifi- | 
cate ſeems ſufficient to eſtabliſh this author's credit. It runs thus: 
This is to certify, That Robert Drury, fifteen years a ſlave in Madagaſcar, 
„ now Iifing in Londos, was reflected from thence, ind brought lato England,” 
« his natibe 6obntry, by myſelf. f eſteem him an hoeſt; induſfrions man, of 
0 | «c" good reputation, and do firmly believe, that b 
* e and authentic, 
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without hopes of redreſs, ſince it is a misfortune , flowing 


from liberty, that in all free countries the greateſt men are lia- | 


ple to be ſacrificed to clamour ; and innocence is not always a 
ſecurity againſt the ſhafts of envy. This was the caſe. of the 
of whom we are now: to ſpeak, and who; in the 
ſhort ſpace of one ſingle ſummer,' was in the higheſt credit, loſt 
it, and was actually laid aſide: ſo fluctuating a thing is human 
happineſs; ſo fickle a poſſeſſion is popularity, and ſo little to be 
depended on a prince's favour! Theſe are the reflections that 
will naturally ariſe on the reading the memoirs of our admiral; 
and they are pretniſed only to ſhew, that I think as the reader 
does, and do nut believe myſelf obliged to follow the humours 
of thoſe, who: have treated his memory _ the ſame preju- 
dice with which they purſued him living 
Sir Ralph Delve was the ſorrof x worthy thin in the 
north of England, of the ſame name, diſtinguiſhed for his loy- 
alty to King Charles I. and King Charles II. and to whoſe houſe 
General Leſley had leave given him by Cromwell to retire, after 
the fatal battle of Worceſter#.' Mr, Ralph Delsval came very 
early into the navy, under the protection of the duke of York, 
who treated him with great kindneſs, and took care he ſhould 
not loſe his turn in preferment. By this means it was, that he 
came to be captain of the York, a third rate man of war, in 
which ſtation the Revolution found him. 
He concurred heartily in that great change, though he had. 
hun nl atk e ee 


2 Complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1907, p.448. 5 

t ewmoirs of the ſtate of the royal navy. of England 4 . Fears, ning De, 
cember 1688, by Samuel Pepys, Eſq; ſecretary to the admiralty, during the 

reigns of King Charles II. and King James u. London, 1699, 1amo, p. 163. 
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A prince of great penetration, ſoon promoted him ta the rank 
of rear-admiral of the blue; and at the fame time conferred 
upbi him the Honour ofGhighthood z/ in this ati be ferved 
under the.carl of Hotrington, in the famous battle off Beathy. 


Head, in which the Engliſh and Dutch fleets were; beat by the 
French on the zoth of June, 1690; but without any impeach. 


ment of his own character, either in point of courage or con- 
duct, ad appeirs plainty'bF! his heing appointed-prefident of the 
curt-Hartial which tried the earl, and which fat. oh board the 
Kent, on the roth of December in the ſ4mE year, and in 
which he was unanimoufly aequitted; and, if 1 miſtake not, 
the flare he bid in that affair ſubjected him to the hatred of a 
certain (er'sf men ever after; but that he was in reality no way 
to blame; will appear by his/ being immediately after declared 
'viceaidmirat ef the blue by King William, itt whicty Ration he 
ſer ved, tie ner year, under Admiral Ruffel ; and, in the winter 
of the faite year, was appointed to command a ſquadron, in the 
Soundings; Where, if he- did} little, it was owing ta the bad 
ſeaſon of the year, and contrary winds; by which he was four 
times dear back into Torbay ; however, he punttually executed 
his orders, and thereby. hindered the French from 
Limerick, which muck/ facilitated the W r the Kington 
8 Ton 640 act 405 ac Cl tet .;t! - 
In 1692, hen it was known ab Watch wie Mag out by 
Gr ts enen Reet they ever had at ſea he wie appointed to 
ſerve under Adriiral Ruſſel, was alſo declared vice- admiral of 
the red and entruſted wirt a large ſequadrom of Engliſh and 
Datch* ſhighbwith orders to cruize for our homeward-boimd 
Reet from, the Mediterranean; aud then join the main fleet; 
which be performed with gteat conduct and ſucceſs ; and ha- 
ving firſt feen ſeventy of our merchant-men ſufe into port, he 
| next, according to, his inſtructions, joined” Admiral Nuſſel on 
the 13 6M ar St. Helen's; which was then juſtly ci 
dered "as a6 brat ſervicez- for, if he; n 


2 Buychet's naval hiſtory, p. 428. een n of 25 
Bet a, vol. M. 75 inter*s eee — p. 32% 
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hours ner it eight Kaye been of the eaten pechdre ce the 


ſer vice . *. 


On the (4th As e fans dsl + connjett of it who tat; 


led 


reſolyed, in obetience to the p6fitive cathrtiarids of 


of all the flagcofficers on board'the fleet, wherein I was 


who was then pegenity £6 fail the Gt falr Weather för the afl 
pf France. In this council of wir tlie 4dniiral thok notice of 


an intimation which had been given” 


him by the ſecretary of = 
— that reports were prend, as if ſeveral cüßteins of the 


et had given ſecxet aſſurances to Ring Janies's: friends on 


ſhore, of their readineſs to join them, and of their confidence 


chat they ſhould'be able to carry over a great part of the fleet, 


As nobody knew againſt whom this informatidii was particulars 


ly pointed, it was thought neceffatry; thüt the queen tight be 
thoroughly ſatisfied . their loyalty and integrity j to-draw | uþ 


55 following e hey x Was done 9 the * 14 


. We, OF chen wor dotifel ah opal ga fees and 


* ſervants, flag-ofticers and captains in your maje 
of a deep and grateful ſenſe of your majeſtys g 


fleet, out 


| and juſt 


« opinian of our loyalty and fidelity, imparted to ws by the 
« right honourable Admiral Ruſſel, im a letter to him from the 
« earl of Nottingham, principal Newest y of Alte; do, in be» 
96 half of ourſelves, and all che other officers and ane 


urſelyes to Four majeſty at this 


te jutiCture, to undeceive the world as to thoſe Falſe and na- 
* cious reports which have been lately ſpread in prejudice of 
your majeſty's ſervice, by people diſaffected ta the governs, 
„ ment, and who Rave an averfibn th the quiet and good f 
ge their country; that there are ſome among us who are not 
* truly zealous for; and entirely devoted to, the preſent happy 
“ eſtabliſhment. » We do, therefore, moſt humbly beg leave to 
« add to oür repeated oaths, this aſſurunc of our Adelity': 


* 1 we mh, wh a ne derte and reſolution, 


** ee e p. 13% 725 This 1 * proof of his cal and 


api in the ſervice, ĩudependent of its conſequenees.. 
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te venture ourſelves, in the defence of the government, and of 
* the religion and liberty of our country, againſt all popiſh j in- 
0 vaders hatſoever. And, that God Almighty. may preſerve 
te your majeſty's.moſt ſacred perſon, direct your councils, and 
Fe MPT arms by ſea and land againft your enemies, 
% may all people ſay, Amen, with your mazeſty's moſt dutiful 
« and loyal ſubjects. Pated on board the Britannia, at St, He, 
« len's, the 15th of May, 1692.” This addreſs was ſigned by 
Sir John Aſhby, admiral of the blue; Sir Ralph Delayal, 
vice admiral of the red; George Rooke, Eſq; vice-admiral of 
the blue ; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of the red; Ri. 
chard-Carter, Eſq; rear-admiral of the lives and all er 

tains of the fleet J. ” | 2 

On the 18th of May, Admiral Ruſſel Good. over to the 
„ French.coalt, and, on the igth, engaged the enemy in the glo- 
rious battle of La Hogue z in which Sir Ralph Delaval, as yice, | 
admiral of the red, did his duty with great reputation, and, 
. purſuant to the admiral's order, formed the rear of the fleet in 
ſuch, a manner, that though ſeveral of the French ſhips that 
had ſuffered leaſt, hovered. round, and attempted to do miſe 
chief, they were obliged, at length, to ſeek their ſafety, as the 
_ reſt of the fleet had done before, by a plain flight“; and he 
afterwards did remarkable ſervice in ee n of the 
S largeſt ſnips. 

It was natural to expect, 5 fo gallant. an "tion as this, 
1 officer who. had a ſignal concern therein, ſhould be 
encouraged and promoted ; but it fell out, in ſome meaſure, 
otherwiſe, from that = iy which is generally fatal to the me- 


Fits of amn ee At Power of ee i A id 
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Ae gr — If the tines 6d bad beth 
printed; of which | take notice, in order, as far as in my power, to prevent fu- 
ture omiſſions of the like kind, which defeat us of lights in hiſtory, which are of- 
den of more conſegnence than perhaps the writers of the Gazettes can imagine. 

2 sce the admiral's letter to the earl of Nottingham, and all che relations bl- 
therto publiſhed of that engagement, in which this fact of preſerving the rear of 
dur fleet is allowed to have ſecured and eſtabliſhed the na. and to "wy cone 
tributed the moſt of any thing to the defeat of the French. - 

2 Life of King William, p. 332. Burchet's anderm, e 1 Laney 
kiſtvire a 8 tome iv, NR La a | 
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had been raiſed "againſt Admiral Ruſſel, who commanded in 
chief; and King William, for certain reaſons, found bimſelk 
under à neceſſity of laying that great man aſide, which alſo ob- 
liged him to put the command of the fleet into conimiſſion b. 
- * Accordingly, Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph Delaval, and 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel, Knts. were appointed joint-admirals of 
the fleet, which was reputed one of the greateſt the maritime 
powers had ever ſent to ſea®. In the month of May, the ad- 
mirals formed their line of battle at St. Helen's, which confiſt- 
ed of ſeventy ſhips of the line, thirteen' frigates, nineteen fire- 
ſhips, beſides brigantines, bomb - veſſels, and hoſpital- ſhips. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet, and ſome other writers, would have us believe, 
that the inactivity of this mighty naval armament was owing to 
the ſecret inclination that two of the admirals, Killegrew and 
Delaval, had for the ſervice of King James ; but the real truth 
of the matter was, that the fleet was not either victualled or 
manned; the men being put to ſhort allowance at their firſt go- 
ing to fea, and five regiments of foot ordered on board from 
Portſmouth, purely to make up an appearance of manning. 
|  Befides all this, the miniſtry were abſolutely deceived in theis 
intelligence; int conſequence of which they ſent impractieable, 
inconſiſtem, and, at laſt, contrary orders. For, firſt; the ad | 
mirals Were enjoitied to attack tlie French fleet at Breſt, to 
which port it was believed the Toulon ſquadroſf was already 
come, and difpoſitions were accordingly made for that ſerdice; 
but, upon ſending the Warſpight to look into Breſt, it was 
foutid there was not ſo much as 4 ſhip there. Before the re- 
turn of this frigate, the grand fleet had convoyed Sir George 
Rooke, with the great Turkey fleet under his cure, twenty 
leagues farther than it was firſt intended; and yet they had 
ſcarce parted with them, before they had an account, that 27 
Toulogy ſquadron. Was e in the We It w 


5 n 88 5 111 5 ie LC FER that Aae Ruſtl was 
| . uneaſy at his having nothing to do, but ly toſſing. as. ſea, enpecting 

troops, tranſports, and orders, which carne at laſt ſo prepoſterguſly, that after all 
he could do nothing. This unealineſs was eſteemed pride and -peeviſhneſs, for 
which the fubverter of the nayal power of France, as this gentleman was owned 
to be, in che medals k for the vittory, was for the preſent deprived of com- 


wy ges vol. fi. p. 365. 4 Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 203. : 
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thep.propaſed,. ip 3 council of war, to follow Sir George tg 
Liſhonz hut this deſign was, laid aſide for two reaſons ; firſt, 
becauſe the court haxing already ſent orders to Sir George to 
retumm, it s, very uncertain whether. they ſhould he able to 


meet him and, (ſecondly, becauſe, upon a review; of their pro- 


viſions, and after an equal .xepartition of them, it was found 
1 ng fufficient uch an aanechdev. even at ſhort al 
ANCE © My Haden <0 197% br 

The, admirals having ad al this to che cohrt, or 
ders were ſent them, on the 25th of. Auguſt, to return to St, 
Helen's; rhich they did 3 and having landed the regiments 
they thad ꝓn hard, the fleet ſeparated, part of the great hips 
were. laid up, and the remainger were. appointed for a winter 
guard, and thus (if they can be, ſo called) the, operations of the 
campaign £nfled. . The misfortune; that, befel |Sir George 
Rooke, and the Turkey fleet under his convoy, naturally occa- 
fioned ;z great clamour; and upon this, a yery trick inquiry was 
made into-the, affair, firſt hy the privy-council and then, = 
parliament, where,, on the Aoth of. November, the, e 


commons came to a reſolution, That, in de Fir gl 0 


« woxing Sir George Rooke, to, ſea, there bad.;been. a; — 
« rious and treacherous miſmanagement 3 and het, when the 
queſtion;as, put for .cqnluring the. admirals who commanded 
in chief, it met with, at negative f. d er 14. g | 

; Wemuſttharefars, in order to reconcile theſe two es 


% 2 471 #4 3 
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By is, a nber f rde s, whi 
Ahn 1 hiſtories, pi BEE are "with a, Oy difficylty en | 
Jed in a houſe Ws commons. $5 obeys ordets {57 fits duty certainly, 
though he ſhould do his country injury by his obedience; Becauſe a general c 
ample ol diſobedicyce is of much worſe: conſequence Mears, from wh ny — 
d to. the conduct of an expedition; you. take. 

the 2 of obedience, it 1 frpoſtibl for M9. to 125 1225 t 902 0 
themſelves from the higheſt to the loweſt tation; add to 4ll whith,* that "wh 
men receive doubtful, perplexed, and confuſed orders, they ought, in re- 
gard to thelr cen fafery, to vdhare clofely to the letter, and leave ſuch ag dr he 


orders to anſwen for them. id 3s daun 


t Buchet s naval hiſtory, p. 490. | The preent dug of Brope forthe on 
of Auguſt, 1693. London Gazette, Ns, 9. Anl. | 
_ © Kenier's hiſtory. of England, vol. in. p. ein | Oldrnizon's hiſtory — 
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ſuppoſe the opinion of the houſe of commons to have been, 
that this notorious and treacherous miſmanagement was not in 
them: and indeed Biſhop Burnet, though he. condemns the 
admirals, has left us ſuch an account of their juſtification as 
ſeems to confirm this ſuppoſition z for he ſays, that the orders 
ſcent them from the cabinet=council were ill given, and worſe | 
executed d. Now, it may be queſtioned, how bad orders can 
be well executed? But the biſhop. goes farther ; he tells us, 
that theſe orders were weakly drawn, ambiguous, ana defeQive; 
to which he adds, that the admirals ſhewed no other ſign of | 
zeal than in ſtrictly obeying theſe orders; 1 ſhould be glad to 
know, what other zeal they could ſhew, when under ſuch ins 
ſtructions, and with a fleet in ſuch a condition i; | 

The buſineſs, however, ended in laying Mr. Killegrew and 
Sir Ralph Delaval aſide z- and, to ſpeak my ſentiments freely, I 
believe this to be as much the effect of party ſpirit as the laying. 
aſide Admiral Ruſſel was the year before. As for Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel; he happened to be in favour with the party that difli- 
ked the other two admirals, and ſo he eſcaped, though he had 
concurred with them in every thing. I do not fay this, with the 
ſmalleſt deſign of reflecting on the memory of that brave man; 
who, I am entirely perſuaded; was not at all culpable, but only 
to ſhew the pernicious effects of party intrigues, by which all 


things were then governed: I wiſh I could lays that nothing 
like it has ever n ſince *. 


h Hiſtory of bis own times, vol, ii. p. 125, 


i If it had ever occurred to Biſhop Burnet, that the abſurd, con ſuſed, IR 

ted orders, which himſelf ſuggeſts ſo diſguited Admiral Ruſſel, as to hinder his 
doing any thing of conſequence, after his glorious victory the year before, came 
from the very ſame perſons who puzzled and perplexed the joint admirals, be 
would not have imputed diſafſection to them, but have acquieſced with the houſe 
of commons in cen ſuring their inzQivity l loading the commanders. 
x In ſuch caſts the Falreſt way is to take the judgment of the ſailors. If = 
man, who has been unfortunate, retains the love of ſuch as he commanded, 
there ſee me to be no reaſon for laying him aſide, becauſe ſuch an officer, bel 
employed again, will be more vigilant chan any other, in otdet to retrieve his 
credit; and the Fetch have, generally ſgeaking, purſued this maxim with equal 
honor and advantage. It is always right to punith bad conduct in an officer, 
tven where he has ſacceſs;. but to puniſh a good officer merely for want of ſue- 
ceſs, is barbatous and pen to hs maxims of —_ and TE po- 
* | | Jo 
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the beſt accounts I have been able to procure, he certainly de- 


puniſhment of criminals. Where virtue is neglected, and vice 


8 that ſtate near at hand. 


tions from a relation, whofe name was Cloudeſltey, they thought 


nvmenta Anglicana, p. 121. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xlii. p. 180. 
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Sir Ralph Delaval lived thenceforward privately, as à Bey 
gentleman, upon his own eftate, which was very conſiderable, 
and troubled not himfelf with public affairs. He died in the he. 
girming of the month of Jannary, 170%, and on the 23d of the 
ſame month was buried with great folemnity in Weſtminſter. 
abbey. The violence of party-prejudice being then abated, he 
went to the grave with the reputation of a great and gallant of. 
ficer, and of a generous, hoſpitable man ; which, according to 


ſerved, though he was ſo unfortunate as to paſs nine years of 
his life it an obſcure retirement, and that too in a ſeaſon when 
his ſervice * have been moſt uſeful to ogy." e b 


MEMOIRS. of Sin CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, 
85 Knight, Rear-admiral of England, c. 


I is certainly a jaft obfervation, that virtue alone creates no- 
bility. He who enjoys a title by birth, derives it from the 
virtue of his anceſtors, and he who raifes himſelf into high rank, 
which is à ſort of ſelf-creation, ſupplies the want of anceftors'by 
perſonal merit. Under all free governments the latter ought to 
be encouraged, as well as the former reſpected; for, as every 
fuch government muſt flouriſh or decline according to that 
portion of public fpirit which is found among its fubjects, ſo 
the only means, by which this fpirit can be either excited or 
maintained, is the proper diſtribution of rewards, and the ſtrict 


unpuniſhed, corruption is at the N and the e of 


We were not in any ſuch fituation.at the time this brave man 
was born, which was about the year 1650. His parents were 
but in middling eircumſtances; and as they had ſome expecta- 


fit to beſtow that name upon their ſon, as a probable means of 
recommending him to this relation's notice. But, whether they 


1 The complete hiſtory of Europe for the year 1707, 5. 47. Le Neues mo- 
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were diſappointed in their views, or, from what other accident 
it aroſe, I am not able to ſay; but ſo it was, that young 
Cloudeſley Shovel was put out apprentice to.a mean trade, I 
think to that of a ſhoe-maker, to which he applied himſelf for 


ſome years; but being of an aſpiring diſpoſition, and finding ne 


appearance of raiſing his fortune in that way, he betook kimſelf 


to the ſea under the protection of Sir John Narburough, with 
whom, I ſpeak. it to his honour, he went as a cabin- boy z but 
applying himſelf very afliduouſly to navigation, and having na- 


turally a genius for the art, he ſoon became an able ſeamanz 


and as thoſe were ſtirring times, in which merit always thrives, 
he quickly arrived at preferment. This he, in a great meaſure, 
owed to the favour of that famous perſon, who, having been 
cabin-boy to Sir Chriſtopher Mynnes, was a man who raiſed 
himſelf to the higheſt honours of his profeſſion by mere dint 
of capacity, and therefore proved a generous patron of all who 
diſcovered any extraordinary degree of worth, and this was 
what recommended Mr, Shovel to his notice . 4 
After the cloſe of the ſecond Dutch war our merchants in - 
the Mediterranean found themſelves very much diſtreſſed by the 
piratical ſtate of Tripoli, which, notwithſt a ding ſeveral trea- 
ties of peace that had been concluded with them, began to com- 
mit freſh depredations almaſt as early as the Dutch war broke 
out. As ſoon, therefore, as the king found himſelf at leiſure, 
be ordered a ſtrong ſquadron into thoſe parts, to repreſs the in- 
ſolence of theſe corſairs, under the command of Sir John Nar- 
borough, wha arrived' before Tripoli in the ſpring of the year 
1674, where he found all things in very good order for his re- 
ception. The appearance of the enemy's ſtrength, joined to the 
nature of his inſtructions, which directed him to try negotia- 
tion rather than force, determined him to ſend a perſon, in 
whom he could conſide, to the dey of Tripoli, to propoſe terms 
of accommodation, and thofe too very moderate in their na- 
ture; for he deſired only ſatisfaction for what was paſt, and ſe- 
eurity for the time to come. The admiral entruſted Mr. Shovel 
with this meſſage, who accordingly went on ſhore, and deliver- 
edi it with great {| _ But the dey, del} piſing his ION? treated 


* Complete hiſtory of ee, P- 499, | 
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him with much diſreſ pect, and 3 TU back with an . ; 
_ anſwer". 
Mr. Shovel, on his return to the admiral, cine: him 
with ſome remarks he had made on ſhore: Sir John ſent him 
back again with another meſſage, and well furniſhed with pro- 
per rules for conducting his inquiries and obſervations. © The 
dey's behayiour was worſe the ſecond time; bur Mr. Shovel, 
though naturally warm, bore it with wonderful patience, and 
made uſe of it as an excuſe for ſtaying ſome time longer on 
ſbore. When he returned, he aſſured the admiral, that it was 
very practicable to burn the ſhips in the harbour, notwithſtand. 
ing their lines and forts : accordingly, i in the night of the 4th of 
March, Lieutenant Shovel, with all the boats in tho fleet, filled 
with combuſtible matter, went boldly into the harbour, and, as 
I have already related in another place o, deſtroyed the enemy's 
ſhips with a degree of ſucceſs ſcarce to by conceived, of which 
Sir John N arborough gave ſo honourable an account in all his 
letters, that the next year Mr. Shovel had the command given 
him of the Sapphire, a fifth rate, from whence he was not long 
after removed into the James galley, a fourth rate, in which he 
continued to the death of King Charles II. who firſt raiſed, and 
had always a great kindnefs for him. - 
- There were reaſons which engaged King James to employ 
Captain Shovel, though he was a man far enough from being i in 
his favour; accordingly he was preferred to the command of the 
Dover, a fourth rate, in which nen he was s when the Re. 


n The reader has ſeen the whole of this afl ir in the former volume, which 
plainly ſhews, of how great importance it is to excite and encourage an obſerving 
ſpirit and an intrepid yalour in young officers, Sir John Narborou h frankly aſeri- 
bed this important ſervice to the courage, and, which is more, to the condutt of 

his boy Shovel, a5 he ilways called him. ä | 

o See vol. ii. p. 165, | ' | 

9 Kennet's com pleat hiſtory of England, vol Wk, p. 3855. Burcher' s-naval 
hiſtory, p. 404. Columna roſtrata, p- 251. and Sir John Narborouzh's letter to 
Sir Paul Rycaut. Memoirs of Sir Cloudeflcy Shovel, p. 12. This hardy cnter- 
prize was not only bighly' honourable tu the reputettön of the Engliſh arms at 
ſea, but of infinite conſequence to our commerce, which remained; from this time 

ward, ſafe from the intulrs of thoſe harbarous and thieviſh enemies, who. werg 
now convinced, that forts and lines were no ſecurities agaiaſt the courage of Eng- 
| 1H * 5 | 
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yolation took place a. This was very fortunate for Captain Sho 
vel, as well as very agreeable to his way of thinking; which, 
rogether with his activity in the ſervice, (for he was in every en- 
gagement almoſt that happened during that reign), made him 
very conſpicuous, and made his riſe in the navy as quick as he 
could wiſh, He was in the firſt battle, I mean that of Bantry- 
bay, in the Edgar, a third rate, and gave ſuch ſignal marks of 
his courage and conduct, that when King William came down 
to Portſmouth, he was pleaſed, on the recommendation of Ad- 
miral Hawe who, for that action, was raiſed to the dignity 
of earl of Torrington, to confer upon him and rain Aſhby, 
of the Defiance, the honour of knighthood t. . 
This was ſoon followed by further ſervices, as they were by 
additional rewards; for Sir Cloudefley, after cruizing in the 
Soundings, and on the coaſt of Ireland, during the winter of 
the year 1690, and the enſuing ſpring, was, in the month of 
June, employed in convoying King William and his army into 
Ireland; who was ſo highly ſatisfied with his diligence and dex · 
terity, (for without queſtion, in matters of this nature, he was 
one of the ableſt commanders ever put to ſea), that he was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed, not only to appoint him rear-admiral of the blue, 
but did him alſo the honour, with his own Hands, to deliver 
him his commiſſion “. 

After performing this ſervice, it was intended he mould have 
joined the grand fleet; but on the 1oth of July, King William 
receiving information, that the enemy intended to ſend upwards 
of twenty ſmall frigates, the biggeſt not above thirty-ſix guns, 
into St. George's channel, to burn the tranſport-ſhips, he was 
ordered to cruize off Scilly, or in ſach a ſtation as he ſhould 
judge moſt proper for preventing that deſign; and to ſend fri- 
gates to ply eaſtward and weſtward, to gain intelligence of the 
body of the French fleet, ſo that he might be the better able to 
provide for his own ny. And they, upon my with Vice- 


q Pepy's memoirs of the . navy of b p. 164. 3g 
An impartial account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur earl 
of Torrington, p. 20. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the _—_ vol? ii. p. 11. Me- | 

moire of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, p. 20. 
In 5 Burchet's memoirs, p. $8. © Kcnnet's complete hiſtory of England, * iii. 
| 8 598, Memoirs of Sir Clondefley * p. 27. 
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le cruized up and down in the aforeſaid ſtation, til the 219 


count, that King James took ſhipping at Duncannon, and ſailed 


Richard Trevanion u. 


be expected from him, in regard to what was preſcribed by his 


| Hat he , m hath 


| moſt perilous to ſea-officers, If they perform all they are commanded, which is 
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give him notice of all circumſtances, that ſo he might likewiſe 
take care not to be intercepted *. 


i - "ls puY 0 ws + ac. 


of July, without meeting any thing remarkable; and then the 
Dover and Experiment joined bim from the coaſt of Ireland, 
with a ketch that came out of Kinſale, on board of which way 
Colonel Hacket, Captain John Hamilton, Archibald Cockburn, 
Eſq; Anthony Thompſon, Eſq; Captain Thomas Power, Mr, 
William Zutton, and fix ſervants, who were. following King | 
James to France, in order to their accompanying him in his in, 
tended expedition to England. They gave Sir Cloudeſley an at, 


to Kinſale; but after ſtaying there a little above two hours, he 
proceeded to France, with two Spaniſh frigates, that had lain 
there for that purpoſe a conſiderable time; and that he carried 
with him the Lord Powis, Sir Roger erte kde and n 


ee ee Giles eee 
bazothewy in the former volume, did all that could reaſonably 


orders, and yet without much ſucceſs. But an opportunity 
quickly offered of demonſtrating his zeal and affection for the 
ſervice, General Kirke, with a handfyhof troops, was before 
the ſtrong town of Waterford, which he could. not take, on ac- 
count of the numerous in Duncannon caſtle, command- 
ed by General Bourk, who profeſſed his reſolution to defend 
both town and fort, as long as one ſtone remained upon ano: 
ther; Sir Cloudeſley rightly gueſſed, that a good part of this 
bravery proceeded from certain intelligence, that Mr. Kirke had 
not a ſingle piece of cannon; upon which he ſent him word, 


e Theſe expeditions which give little WS to eher e or 8 * 


always difficult, nut always poſſible, there is no-praite to be hoped), But, if they 
fail, « Gorm of clamqur ariſes, and as meu of begs 27 AS e 
is odds they ſuffer ſhipwreck on ſhore, | 

_% Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 481. 1 a” nen of karre far 
1 p. Ja. Memoirs of Sir Cloudeſley Son: IN 7 
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gums, but with boats and men; which, on the general's accept- 
ing this propoſition, he accordingly did; and then General Bourk 
was ſo prudent as to furrender the place, before due ger To 
much as one ſtone beat from another“. 
| The remainder of the year 1690 was fpent by Sir Clondeſiey 
for the moſt part in cruizing, till he was ordered to make part 
of Sir George Rook's ſquadron, which eſcorted the king to 
Holland, in the month of January following“. Orr the rath of 
April his majeſty landed in England, when having given direc- 
| tions for haſtening out the fleet, and deſpatehed other affairs of 
great importance, that prince embarked again for Holland, on 
the 1ſt of May, and on the 18th of October following return]. 
ed to England in the Mary yacht, being then alfo uttended by 
a ſquadron of men of war, OE” the . eee Sir ho paper | 
Stiovel 7. N 8 n 
It was is fairy; that, as his ſervices Send hacked; 
ſo, generally ſpeaking, they were well received; and, if Sir 
Cloudefley Shovel at any time miffed'of fueteſs, nobody ever 
pretended to fix imputations upon his conduct. His courage; 
and his fincerity, were alike unqueſtionable z and thongh this 
was not the moſt credylous age, yet there never was heard 1 
ſuch an infidel, as one who did not believe Shovel had both. 
On this account, moſt people wexe very well fatisfied, when 
the king, in the ſpring vf the year 1692; and juſt before he ſet - 
out for Holland, declared him rear-admiral of the red; and, at 
the fame time, commander of the ſquadron that was to thavey 
him thitherz. On his return from thenee, hejoinedAdmiral:Ruſe 
ſel with the grand fleet, and had a great ſhare in the danger, and 
as great a ſhare in the glory of the famous victory at La Hogue, 
For the French, after an engagement for ſowe hours, breaking 
their line, and Tourville being diſcovered to tow away north- 
ward, when the weather cleared up, the Engliſh admiral gave 
the ſignal for chaſing, ny ſent notice to all ihe ſhips, that che 


w Burnet's hiſtory his own 2s vel ii. Pa), Oldmixon's hiſtory of | 
the Stuarts, vol. ji. Hiſtory of the wars ig Ireland, p. 139, 139. 

* Burchet's memoirs, p. 63. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iif, p. 613 
The preſent tate of Europe, for the month of January, rent, p. 34 ö 
N Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 618, . os 
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enemy who is: At the ſame time, g broadfides wers 

heard to the weſtward, and, though the ſhips that fired could 
not be ſeen, it was concluded they were the blue ſquadron, 
that by a ſhift of wind had weathered the French it proved, 
however, to be the brave Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of 
the red, who had, with wonderful pains and diligence, weather. 
ed their admiral's own ſquadron, and got between them and 
their admiral of the blue * ;- but, after he had fired upon the 
French for ſome time, Tourville, as well as the admiral of that 
ſquadron, came to an anchor with ſome of the ſhips of their 
diviſion, but could not diſcover one 29000 * reaſon of the 
thickneſs of the weather v. 

When it was thought requiſite, as we have bad 3 mort 
ha once to obſerve, that the fleet ſhould be put under the joint - 
admirals in the ſucceeding year, he was one ; and perhaps, if 

there had been nothing more than this joint commiſſion, we 
might well enough account from thence for the misfortune that 
happened in our affairs at fea during the year 16y3*, This the 
intelligent reader will the more eaſily credit, when he is put in 
mind, that theſe joint admirals were of different parties ; that is 
to ſay, Killegrew and Delaval were declared Tories, and Shovel 
a determined Whig. Vet, as they were all good ſeamen, and 
very probably all meant their country well, though they did not 
agree in the manner of ſerving it, it is moſt likely, that, upon 
mature conſideration of the poſture things were then in, the or- 
ders they bad received from court, and the condition of the 
fleet, which was not either half- manned or half. victualled, the 
admirals might agree, that a cautious execution of the inftruc- 
tions they had received was a method as ſafe for the nation, and 
more ſo for themſelves, than any other they eould take. There 


2 Kennet. - Column roſtrata, . 200. Memoirs of Sir Cloudeſey Shovel, 
: 31. * 
* It may not be amiſs to mention ws the care * oy Queen Mary tet 
courage thoſe who had behaved ſo well in this engagement ; for the was no ſooner 
informed of the victory than the immediately ſent down 30 oool. tu be diſtributed 
amongſt the ſoldiers and ſeamen, and gold medals for all the officers. Colone! 
Haſtings, who was killed in the fight; was buried on the ith of June in grelt 
ſtate, the queen ſending her coaches, and the nobility and gentry two bandred 
more; the whole being eſcorted by eight companies of guards. 

e London Gazette, No 2839. The complete hiftory of Europe, for ror, 
5 . eb of Sir Clondeſtey Shovel, p. 48. N 
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was; therefore, no; grear-feaſon, for that piece &f Dutch wit 
played off upon this occaſion in a picture, wherein the taking 
of the 8myrna fleet was repreſented at a diſtance, and Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel on board his own ſhip, with his hands tied be- 
hind him, one end of the cord being held by each of his col- 
leagues z'to inſinuate, that he would have prevented this mis- 
fervunt ah IEP IE TIONS 202 YRge= 
222000 ˙ dedarytrbfty inquited into-in | 


fended his colleagues as well as himſelf, and gave ſo clear and 
plain an account of the matter, that it ſatisfied all people, who 
were capable of being ſatisfied, of the innocence of the com- 
manders, I mean in point of treachery, which had been aſſert- 
ed by a vote of the houſe of commons; for which, if there was 
any foundation, it muſt have lain either among the inferior 
people at the admiralty, or thoſe in the ſecretary of ſtate's of- 
B ˙ ae angrgne > ae Frenth., _ 
poſſibly even this was but ſuſpicion. ' 

The character of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel remaining abſolutely 
voimprachedy we find him again at ſea, in the year 1694, in 
the channel, and on the French coaſt, where he had the ho- 
nour to command, as vice-admiral of the red, under Lord 
Berkley, admiral ef the blue, in the famous expedition to Ca- 
maret- bay; of which I have already given ſo large an account, 
that I think it altogether needleſs to repeat it here, and therefore 
ſhall only ſay, that Sir Cloudeſley diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


ſpeedy and dextrous embarkation of the land- forces, when they 


{ailed upon that unfortunate expedition, as alſo when, on their 
return to England, it was thought neceſſary to ſend the fleet again 
upon the coaſt of France, to bombard Dieppe and other places f. 


| Towards the end of the ſeaſon the command devolved upon 


Sir Cl by a gay: F coming to London; 


, take the bombardment of Dankick, which he attempted, . 


bare ſhewn i in the naval hiſtory of that year, to no ? pare 


d The complete hiftory of Europe for 1707, p. 507, 
© Burner's ſtory of his on times, Fol. ii. b. 113, 236: 1 and al 
our hiſtorians. . Chandler's debates; vol. ii. p. 418, 422. 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xvii. 219. where e - 
tinent retharks on theſe expeditions. Sx 278 arg wh 
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partiament, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, at the bar of the houſe, de- 
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adwiral to do, whoſe inſtructions were'very extenſive; and who 
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through the fault of the engineer, who had promiſed more than 
either he, or, as was then believed, any other man could per. 
form. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, however, took care to demon. 
ſtrate from his conduct, that there was no fault lay in him; for 
he went with a boat within the enemy's works, and ſo became 
an eye - witneſs of the impoſſibility of doing what his orders di. 
rected to be done; and therefore, on his coming home, he was 
perfectly well received, and continued to be employed as a man 
whe would command ſucceſs where it was poſſible, and omit 
nothing in his power where it was not. He had his ſhare in 
the remaining part of the war, and, aſter the peace of Ryſwick, 
was always conſulted by his majeſty, whenever maritime com 
were under conſideration ?. 

In the beginning ef the reign of Quacy Anne he, was: not 
2 in favour, and therefore I do not find him employed, 
though he was then admiral of the white, in any affair of -import- 


ance, till he was ſent to Vigo, after the taking that place by Sir 


George Rooke, to bring home the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and 
French fleet. This was in the latter end of the year 1702, and he 


performed all that was expected from him, with that'zeal and 


expedition which he had formerly ſhewed upon every occaſion + 
for, arriving at Vigo on the 16th of October, he got things in- 
to ſuch forwardneſs, that he carried off whatever could poſſibly 
be brought home, burnt the reſt, and, notwithſtanding the 
ſtormy ſeaſon of the year, the foulneſs of his ſhips, and his be- 
ing embarraſſed with prizes, arrived ſafely in the Downs on the 


th of November; which was conſidered as ſo remarkable a 


ſervice by the court, that it was immediately reſolved to em- 


ploy him in affairs of the greateſt conſequence for the future“. 


Accordingly he commanded the grand fleet up the Straits in 
the year 1703, where he did every thing it was poffible for an 


yet wanted an adequate foree to accompliſh a great part of thoſe 


n It is in ſuch conjunures as theſe that the fil and 


8 Burchet's naval hiſtory, book iv. ch. x 3. The ſecond volume of his hiho 
under the year 1694. Tune complete hiſtoty of Europe * 1707, p. $08. Me 
moirs of Sir Cloudeſlcy Shovel, p. 6. h 
n Burchet's naval hiſtory, p..638. Columns roflrata,' p. 298, | Mcmoirs of Sir 
ra Shovel p. 8 3. FG RATE Gam; No. zes, N 
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capacity of an af chiefly appear; and in this expedition Sir 


Cloudeſley gave as convincing proofs of his courage and con- 
duct as any admiral could do; for he protected our trade from 
all attempts of the French; he did what was to be done for the 


relief of the Proteſtants then in arms in the Cevennes; he 


countenanced ſuch of the Italian powers as were inclined to fa- 
your the cauſe of the allies, and he ſtruck ſuch a terror into 


the friends of the French, that they durſt not perform what 
they had promiſed to undertake for that court l. p 

All this he did with a fleet very indifferently manned, | and 
{ill worſe victualled ; ſo that, notwithſtanding the management 
of our affairs at ſea was ſeverely cenſared that year in the houſe 
of commons, yet all parties-agreed, that Sir Cloudefley Shovel 
had done his duty in every reſpect, and very well deſerved the 
high truſt and confidenee that had been repoſed in him *. 

In the year 1704, Sir George Rooke commanded the grand 
fleet in the Mediterranean, to reinforce which Sir Cloudeſley 


Shovel was ſent with a powerful ſquadron; and he took ſuch 


care not oy to Execute his orders; bot" to m in what 


% 1 apr uf 313. The gar hiſtory of 


Europe for 1903, p. 319. London Gazette, Ne. 3928. 8 ” 

* Biſhop Burnet gives us but a melancholy account of this expedition, nod yet 
he very honeſtly juſtifies the admiral's conduct. This prelate's account of the 
matter is very eurious, and very well worth the reader's notice. I bave not 
touched it in the former part of this volume, and therefore I chink it will not be 
amiſs to inſert it here, as a proof that I do not over-rate the merit of the great 
men whoſe actions T record: „ it was reſolved to ſend 8 ſtrong ficet into the 
** Mcditerrancan; it was near the end of June before they were ready to ſail; and 


they had orders to-come out of the 8treights by the end of September. Every 


* thing was ſo i laid in this expedition, as if it had been, intended, that nothing 
«4 ſhould be done by it, bcfides the convoying our merchant ſhips, which did not 


require the fourth part of ſuch a force, Shovel was ſent to command; when 
he ſaw his inſtruions, he repreſented to the miniſtry, that nothing could be 


expected from this voyage : he was ordered to go, and he obeyed his orders. 
** He got to Leghorn by the beginning of September. His arrival ſeemed to be 


of great conſequence, and the allies began to take courage from it; but they | 


©* were ſoon diſappointed of their hopes, when they underſtood that, by his or- 
ders, he caBlld only ſtay a few days there. Nor was it eaſy to imagine what 
© the deſign of ſo great an expedition could be, or why ſo much money was 
„ thrown away on ſuch a project, which made us deſpiſed by our enemies, while 
<< it provoked our friends, who might juſtly think they could not depend upon 


«+ ſuch an ally, who managed fo great a force with ſo poor conduct, as nn o 


* hurt RE nor protect their friends by it.“ 99 — | 
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manner they ought to be executed, that, by joining the fleet in 
the midſt of the month of June, he was very inſtrumental in 
the ſingular ſucceſs that followed, as by that very achon he ef. 
fectually diſappointed. all the French ſchemes, | though tha 
court had boaſted, they ſhould be able to reſtore their mari. 
time power, and give law to the confederates at ſeathat ſummer 
He took his part in the glorious action off Malaga, in which 
ba behaved with the utmoſt brayery, as Biſhop Burnet very 
_ juſtly obſerves x. and yet he had the good luck to eſcape ex- 
tremely well in that action, though, as he ſaid himſelf in bis 
letter, he never took more pains to be well beat in his life; but 
he was very far from taking to himſelf, what ſome have ſince 
endeavoured to confer upon him, the glory of beating the 
French fleet, while Sir George Rooke only looked on, or fought 
at a diſtance. This was not at all in Sir Cloudeſley's nature; 
he would no more be guilty of an act of injuſtice of this ſort, 
than he would have been patient in bearing it, He knew very 
vell his own merit and his admiral's, and he did juſtice to both 
in the letter he wrote on that occaſion, and of. which the rea- 
der may find an extract in the former part of this volume. 
This battle was fought on the 13th of Auguſt, 1704 Sir 
Cloudeſley Shoyel and Sir Jobn Leake led the van ; Sir Cloude- 
Uley's diviſion conſiſted of nine ſbips, the "Ri Ll Eagle, Or, 
ford, Aſſurance, Warſpight, Swiftſure, Nottingham, Tilbary, 
and the Lenox, in which they had only one officer killed, viz. 
the firſt lieutenant of the Lenox, and ſeven wounded, 105 pri- 
vate men killed, and 303 wounded v. After this victory the 
French never durſt think of fighting our fleets; and, upon Sir 
Cloudeſley ShoveP's return, he was preſented to the queen by 
Prince George, as. lord high-admiral admiral of England, met with a ve- 
ry Gracious NEO "RS was 9 ee asd com- 
| gs mander 


1 Lament, tome "_ 324. Sue, eg, aide tome by P- uc. , 
Memoirs d Eſpagne, lou i. p. 27 —28 1 
m Buynet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ip. 396. obe bor 2 | 
279. London Gazette, Ns 4054. 2 

2 1 ſhall de obliged to touch ſome particulars in this DER wok T ebme 
to the memoirs of Sir George Rooke, but it may not be amiſs to obſerve! here 
incidentally, that, at the begivning of the battle, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the 
van of the Engliſh Rieet, narrowly miſſed being ſarrounded by the Freneh, 
but chat Sir George Rooke, W ps bore down immediately bi | 
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. in chief, being appointed rear-admiral of che . nd 
England on the 6th of January following o. 155 

Sir Cloudeſley had no concern in the arts made uſe of to Jef. 
ſen the. reputation of Sir George Rooke, in order to pave the 
way for laying him afide?; but after this was done, and it bes = 
came neceflary to ſend both a fleet and army to Spain, Sir 
Cloudeſley thought it reaſonable to accept the command of the 

fleet jointly with the earl of Peterborough and Monmouth, and 

accordingly arrived at Liſbon with the fleet, which confiſted of 
twentyrnine linecof-battle ſhips, in the month of June, 290g, 
and, towards the latter end of the ſame month, failed from 
thence to Catalonia, arriving before the city of Barcelona on 
the 12th of Auguſt d, when the ſiege of the place was underta - 
ken, though the Engliſh army was very little, if at all fupes 
rior to the garriſon within the town, - 

There certainly never was an admiral in a wt 
ſituation than that in which Sir Cloudeſley Shovel found himſelf 
here. The ſcheme itſelf appeared very impracticable; the land- 
officers divided in their opinions; the prince of Heſſe d Arm- 
ſtadt, upon whom King Charles principally depended, was not 
in ſpeaking terms with the earl of Peterborough; all things nes | 
ceſſary for the ſiege were in a manner wanting, and all hopes of 
ſupply depended on Admiral Shovel, who on this occaſion gave 
the moſt ſignal proofs not only of his vigilance, dexterity, and 
courage, but of his conſtancy, N ne zeal or the public 
ſeryice*, 

| He 


bis aſſiſtanee j which ſcaſonable ſuccour Sir Cloudeſley- Shovel returned in the la; 
ter part of the engagement, when, ſeveral ſhips of the admiral's diviſion being 

forced out of the line for want of ammunition, 8 ir Clondeſſey very gallantly came 
in to his aid, ang drew ſeyeral of the enemy's ſhips from aur centre, wbich, af- 
ter they had felt the force of ſome of Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel's diyiſion, did not 
think it ſafe to advance along his; but, being clean and better filers, they ſe 
their ſprit-ſails, and, with their e IY towed from him, without og D 


him the opportunity of exchanging with them ſo much as a ſingle broad-lide. 
o London Gazette, Ne 40866. 
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4 Sir Cloudeſley failed from Spithead to St. Soles endes May; the 


earl of Peterborough went on board the nent day, and the a ach the nen 4 
to the weſtward... London Gazette, Ne a6. ne 4 
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He furniſhed guns for the batteries, and men to ſerve "mn 
he landed, for the uſe of the army, almoſt all the military ſtoreg 
of the fleet; he not only gave prudent advice himſelf in all 
councils of war, but he moderated the heats and reſentment 
of others, and, jn ſhort, was ſo uſeful, ſo ready, and fo deter. 
mined in the ſervice, and took ſuch care that every thing he 
promiſed ſhould be fully and punctually performed, that his 
preſence and councils in a manner forced the land-officers to 
continue the ſiege till the place was taken to the ſurpriſe of all 
the world, and perhaps, -moſt of all, to the ſurpriſe of thoſe 
by whom it was taken; for, if we may gueſs at their ſentiments 
by what they declared under their hands in ſeveral councils of 
war, they ſcarce believed it practicable to reduce ſo MY a 
place with ſo ſmall a force, and that ſo ill provided. 

How great a ſenſe the queen had of this important un 
a and how much ſhe was perſuaded it would contribute to the ad. 
vantage of the common caule, the reputation of her arms abroad, 
and the ſatisfaction of her ſubjects at home, may appear from 
her going expreſly to parliament,” upon this occaſion, upon the 
27th of November, 1905, where, being ſeated on the throne, 
ſhe ſent for the houſe of commons on purpoſe to communicate 
to them the news of this important ſueceis, which ſhe did in the 
following ſpeech, that deſerves, for its ſingularity as well as for 
its relation to the ſubject in hand, a a in this weng | 


7.000 My lords and gentlemen, 


c Having newly received letters from the king of Spain Re 
6 the earl of Peterborough, which contain a very particular ac- 
« count of our great and happy ſucceſſes in Catalonia, and 
40 ſhewing at the ſame time the reaſonableneſs of their being 
« immediately ſupported, T lock upon this to be a matter of 


. ſuch conſequence in itſelf, and ſo agreeable to you, that I have 


1 ordered a copy of the king of Spain's letter to myſelf; and a 
« letter from the junto of the military army of Catalonia, and 


eL d. p. arg. Dr. Friend's account of the cart of Paerborovgh's conduft'in 


Spain, p- 34. An impartial inquiry into the eo of the war * * 
p- 17; / Boyer's life of Queen Anne. 

” $ Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. 1. p. 367. „ 9 5 
Europe for 1705, p. 384. London pet's, Ne 64, $109, 4796 957. Me- 
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« another letter from the city of Vich, as alſo an extract of the 
« earl of Peterborough's letter to me, to be communicated to 
« both houſes of parliament. | 
recommend the conſideration of om to you, . 
« of the houſe of commons, very particularly, as the ſpeedieſt 
« way to reſtore the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Au- 
« ſtriaz and therefore I aſſure myſelf, you will enable me to 
« proſecute the advantages we have gained, in the moſt effec- 
« tual manner, and to improve the opportunity, which God 
« Almighty is pleaſed to afford uh of "OC a minen 
« to the preſent war. 5 i (3442 
 « My lords and deticlitmen;” * Pots I 
« ] muſt not loſe this occaſion of deſiring you to . as cantly 
« diſpatch to the matters before yon as the nature of them al- 
« lows, that fo, in our preparations for next year, you may be 
« carly, which n 18 of being a n W N to us". a 


| The next year Sir Cloudeſley again commanded the flects but 
it ſailed very late u, ſo as not to reach the river of Liſbon till the 
month of November; and, even when it arrived there, the diſ- 
putes which aroſe amongſt the lords of King Charles's council 
and his generals, with the delays of the Portugueze, who were 
far from being hearty in his cauſe, diſappointed all the great de- 
figns of the maritime powers, and the effects that might have 
been reaſonably expected from the powerful reinforcement of 


troops which were embarked on board the grand fleet. In this 


uneaſy ſituation Sir Cloudefley Shovel did all that could be ex- 
pected from a wiſe and vigilant commander; for he not only 
cloſely attended to the proper duties of his own charge, but left 
no method untried to prevail upon the generals and favourites 
of King Charles to come to ſuch an agreement as might ſecure 
the advantages already obtained, and effectually fix their ma- 
ſter, who was then at Madrid, upon the throne of Spain. 

But, though the care and concern of the admiral had very 
little effect on this ſide, ul his a oC in as met, | 


8 Le Gazette, N 477. LEI, 

The queen's fleet under the command of vir Se shovek with the. 
land-forces on board, and the,carl of Rivers as general in ef, ſailed from, 
"I the firſt of October. London og. N cas... 
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with greater regard. It ſeems that one of the young princes of 


the royal family, who was of a very wild temper, had committed 


ſome odd infults on the ſeamen as they came aſhore from the 
fleet; and the forts, at the entrance of the river, had fired upon 
ſome of our men of war; upon which Sir Cloudeſley made his 
repreſentations to the miniſtry z- and, having received a very 
diſſatisfactory anſwer, he immediately demanded a conference 
with a perſon of great diſtinction, who was then at the head of 

their councils, and told him plainly, that the ſeamen, fo long 


as he bore the Engliſh flag, ſhould maintain the ſtricteſt diſci- 


pline while in the harbour of Portugal, and therefore he ex- 
pected it ſhould receive thoſe marks of friendſhip and reſpect, 
which were due to ſo great a princeſs as the queen his ſovereign; 


or, in caſe of any failure, he ſhould think himſelf obliged to do 


his ſeamen, and the honour of his country, right, and not ſut. 
fer the Engliſh flag to be inſulted, while he had the honour to 
wear it. This Sir Cloudeſley expreſſed in ſuch a manner, and 
ſeconded his words with ſo briſk a'reſentment, when the firſt- 


mentioned affront was next repeated, that the crown. of Portu- 


gal thought fit to iſſue out ſuch orders as he deſired, and things 


wore another face in that part of the world ever afterwards; 
which was entirely owing to the courage and conduct of Sir 


Cloudeſley, who knew very well how to diſtinguiſh between 


the complaiſance due to an ally, and that complying ** 
ANCE which is unworthy of an Engliſh admiral “. 


n bigtinios eee, 


aſpect for Sir Cloudeſley. He had diſpoſed all things in ſuch a 


manner as that he might be able to ſuccour Alicant, and very 
probably had fucceeded therein, if not prevented, when the 
troops were on the point of embarking, by an order from 
England. This order was obtained by the preſſing inſtances oi 
the court of Portugal, which repreſented here, that the forecs 
might be more effectually employed in conjunction with their 


army. Orders were ſent to this purpoſe, and a memorial waz 


drawn up, containing the terms upon which her Britannic ma - 
jeſty would conſent to the propoſitions made by the Portugueze 
miniſter, in the name, and on the behalf of bis maſter. ' But, 


They had Bebaved in . 
R 712% HN Ma 
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hotwithſtanding this application, the Portugueze, being either 
unwilling or unable to comply with thoſe demands, it was re- 
ſolved in a council of war to reſume the former project, and to 
land them at e * which orders wo after arrived from 
Englands, 
| According to this addition, the dies fleet failed on 
the 7th of January, with the land-forces from Liſbon to Ali- 
cant, where they arrived on the 28th of the ſame month, and. 
were actually landed. But, through the delays the expedition 
met with, (an account of which we have formerly given), the 
troops, which at their ſailing from England were little if any 


thing ſhort of 10,000 men, were now found to be ſcarce 7003 


and Sir Cloudeſley finding that his preſence would be of little 
uſe there, and that the fleet ſtood in need of repairs, left Ali- 
cant on the 17th of February, and returned to Liſbon, where 
he arrived the s1th of March following. There he received 
orders to prepare for the expedition againſt Toulon; of which 
we have already ſaid much, and therefore ſhall be the more 
ronciſe in what we RESI to add further . that . 
here 7. 

The inſtructions which Sir Cloudeſley Shovel received, in re- 
lation to this important affair, which, if it had ſucceeded, muſt 
have put an end to the war, by obliging the French king to 
abandon the ſupport of his grandſon in Spain, were ſent him 


to Liſbon; and, in obedience to them, the admiral made ſuch 
deſpatch, that on the 10th of May he failed for Alicant; 
where, having joined Sir George Byng, he proceeded to the 
coaſt of Italy, and in the latter end of the month of June, 


came to an anchor between Nice and Antibes; where he waited 
the arrival of the duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, who ac- 


* Theſe diſputes, and the delays they occaſioned, ruined our affairs, and made | 


thi:, which was the moſt expenſive of all our wars, the moſt ineffeQuzl. The 
Spaniſh malecontents had their particular views, ſo had the Portugueſe, fo had 


the Germans likewiſez Charles III. as we called him, indeed * none, but fol- 


lowed the humour of his favourite for the time being 
Y Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. il. p. 479. The 3 hiſtory 
of Europe, for 170), p. 41. London Gazette, No 4299, 4302, 4309, 4312. 
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tually came on board the 2gth of that month, and were enter. 
tained by Sir Cloudeſley with the utmoſt magnificence *, 

The enemy were at that time ſtrongly intrenched on the ri. 
ver Var, and had extended their works above four miles into 
the country. Theſe entrenchments were defended by 800 
horſe, and ſix battalions of foot, and a reinforcement was daily 
expected, of three battalions more, under the command of | 


:, 


Lieutenant- general Dillon, an old Iriſh officer, from whoſe cou: . 
rage and conduct the French had reaſon to expect as much az 
from any man in their ſervice; and indeed if he had arrived in 


thoſe lines, it is yery doubtful whether the confederates could 
have forced them. But Sir Cloudeſley having obſerved to the 
duke, that part of the French lines were ſo near the fea, that 
it was in his power to cannonade them z and that he would land 
a body of ſeamen, who ſhould attack the higheſt and ftrongeſt 


of their entrenchments; his royal * contented that they 


ſhould be attacked immediately. 
Accordingly, on the 1ſt of July, Sir Cloudeſley ordered four 
Engliſh, and one Dutch man of war, to enter the mouth of 


the river Var, where they began to cannonade the French 


lines; ſoon after which, ſix hundred Engliſh ſeamen landed in 
open boats, under the command of Sir John Norris, who was 


quickly followed by the admiral; and having begun the attack, 


the enemy were ſo terrified with ſuch an unexpected ſalutation, 
that they threw down their arms, after a. oe diſpute, and 
abandoned their, works d. 

This great effort made by the Engliſh, not only . an 


_ eaſy paſſage, where the greateſt reſiſtance was expected, but 


totally diſconcerted the French ſchemes, ſince the troops had 
(carce ew theſe enttenchmente before a met, in their 


2 Burnet, vol, ii. Colamna roftrata, p. 284. as complete hiſtory of Ev. 
rope, for 1707, p. 26t, London Gazette, Ne 4352. Memoits of Sir Cloudeſ- 
ley Shovel, p. 115. W wh" 3 bat: 

z Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 931, 732. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, 
vol. ii. p. 476. Boyer's life of Qyeen Anne. London e Memoirs of 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, p. 1132. 


b. See the London Gazette, No 4352. We. ie there i an accomnt of this e ex+ 


| pedition by authority. . Complete biſtory of Europe, for the year 1707, and all 


the French writers, who agrec, that if this paſs had not been forced by the Eng- 
liſh, the duke of Savoy and his army could never haye proceeded farther. 


march, 


*. 
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march, Licutenant-general Dillon, at the head: of his twelve 
battalions,' who was ſo aſtoniſhed, that he ſuffered himſelf to 
be perſuaded to abandon the town of St. Paul, and to continue 
this retreat. On the 14th, a council of war was held on board 
the admiral, in which it was reſolved to proſecute the march 
to Toulon, which the duke of Savoy promiſed ta reach in fix 
days. It appears from this account, that whatever there was 
of zeal and ſpirit in the conduct of this affair, proceeded from 
the diligence and activity of Sir Cloudeſley. He propoſed 
forcing the paſſage of the Var, and executed it ; he induced 
bi 0 highneſs of Savoy to purſue his march immediately: 
as ſoon. as that reſolution was taken, the admiral failed 

= his fleet for the iſlands of Hieres, leaving ten or twelve 
frigates to interrupt the enemies correſpondence with Italy. 
The ſtory, therefore, that is told of Sir Cloudeſley's detain- 

| 10 a ſum of money, muſt be without foundation: for, before 
the attack, his royal highneſe muſt have been perfectly ſatisfied, 
otherwiſe he would not have undertaken it; and he marched 
as ſoon as Prince Eugene joined him, with the remainder of 
the forces, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſeeing no more of him till he 
reached Toulon d. But, inſtead of fax, his royal highneſs made 
"i SHR OK A IS EFS 3.493 7 "+ MAE 1 
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© Burnet'y hiſtoty of his own. times, vol. N. p. 419, 48. The complete hi- 
ſtory of Europe, for 1707. Oldmixon, Boyer, and all our hiſtorians, Memoirs 
of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. | 
4 1 have, ih the former part of thix volume, spes tome account of the 7 
and pretended reaſons for the miſcarriage of this eupedition; and I there lay the 
pre weight on the body of forces ſear by the emperor Joſeph, to conquer the 

ingdom of Naples; which expedition, firſt delayed, and then we- kened, the 


attempt upon Toulon; but I had not at that time ſeep a valbable letter of ber 


majeſty Queen Anne to the emperor, upon this ſubject; which, as it was never 


publiſhed, as it was written with her own, hand, and contains matter of an en- | 


traordinary nature, & thought it might not be amiſs to inſert it here, rather than 


conceal it from the reader. Is letter wy, 60 — the Emperor, on the tyceeſs 
of his arms in e. | 


« SIR, 5 7 e | | we dart 
« I rejoice with ell my heart, with vous: Wb mijeſty, on the 3 
++ of the kingdom of Naples to the obedience of the Catholic king, of which 
„ he has given me an account by his letter of the zoth of Auguſt. laſts” and 1 
4 bope that by a Joint purſuit, Fox, the time to come, of. whatever ſhall be ad- 
* 32 > « yaptageous 


-— 
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it full twelve days before he attacked, in atfy manner, the Place; 


4 for this expedition I concerted ſo long ago as 1693; and 


1 N T8 n HT 


and then never pretended to lay any blame upon Sir Cloudeſſey, 
but threw it on Prinee Eugene, who commanded the emperor, 
forces, and who had orders not to expoſe them. It is 
that when Sir Cloudeſley went firſt to compliment the dukt 
upon his ſafe atrival, and to receive his commands about land. 
ing artillery and ammunition, his royal highneſs told him, he 
was glad to ſee him at laſt, for the maritime powers had made 
him wait a long while; to which; when Sir Cloudefley anſwer. 
ed, that he had not waited a moment ſince it was in his power 
to wait upon his royal highneſs; he replied, ſmiling, 4 1 did 
e not ſay-yau, but the maritime powers had made me wait! 


& fourteen years is a long time to walt, Sir Cloudeſley .- 
- The admiral ordered immediately one hundred pieces of can- 
non to be landed from the fleet, for the ſervice of the batte- 
ries, with two hundred rounds of powder and ſhot, and a con- 
fiderable number of ſeamen to ſerve as gunners; neither Was 
he wanting in any thing that was deſired from Kimmy during the 
whole affair, but rather exceeded what the duke and Prince 
Eugene could reaſonably expett,-as well. with regard. to his per- 
fonal attendance as to the ſervice of the fleet, Beſides, there 
was not any. misfortune on his fide, but it fell out altogether 
amongſt the land- troops, who were beat from their poſts with 
very great laſs on the 15th of * Auguſt, N. 8. On the 16th the 
fleet began to cannonade the town, and throw bombs in, the 
night, which was continued till ſuch, time as the ſiege was ra- 
en and which wird che Wr to fink al their eapital * 


1 © N 2 py 
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6 | vantageaus to the common L this ſaccels will, be. lowed by wage, 
, equally glorious. and important to the houſe of Auſtria, iu putting my brother, 
« the Catholic king, in poſſiſñon of the Spaniſh monerehy, by the powerful 
«6 ſuecours that your. imperial m. jeſty will, after this happy event, de able to 
« furniſh bim; to whom I with all kind of proſperity, and to your. imperial 
„ majeſty a continual ſeries of good fortune. This will on me e extreme pleaſure, 


i- v6), $f" Your imperial majeſty? Shai 5; 4 wo 176. Ans, 
ae e gebenen ſtr, ö 
14 „ Kenhngton, Fept. 29, 170%%᷑ędtU EOS ry 0 ANNE, u. 
4s Mercure hiſtorique, 1767, vol. i. p. TY 
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a diſtreſs that more than tears] the WP gl * 
"his free, great as it was f. r 

As the duke of Savoy never wal 1 n this 
affair without the aſſiſtance of the fleet, commanded by Sir 
Cloudeſley 3 as he did nothing, when before Toulon, but by 
me afliſtance of the fleet, from whence he had all his ; 
ſtores ; ſo he. could not pofſibly have made a fafe retreat, if 
had not been covered by the confederate fleet, which attended 
him again to the time of his repaſſing the Var. There ſome 
new diſputes happened, in which Sir Cloudeſley had little or no 
concern. Her Britannie majeſty's miniſter laboured to perfuade 
Prince Eugene to take upon him the command of all the forces 
in Spain, in which the duke of Savoy. likewiſe concurred; and 
Sir Cloudeſley affered: td tranſport his royul highneſa, with a 
body of troops under his command ; but this propoſition being 
rejected, his excellency bore away for the Streights; arid ſoon 
aps to return home, re dae r ren 
liſe . 4 N ie I M Tree: 
in "Hs len Sir He Abe u Güsse, with nine ſhips 66 
the line; three fifth rates, and one of the fixth, for the ſecurity 
of the coaſts of Italy, and then proceeded with the remainder 
of the fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, five frigates; four 


fire-ſhips, a ſloop, and A yacht, for England b, On the 22d of b 


October, he came into the Sounciiugs, and in the morning had 
ninety fathom water. About noon be lay by; but, at fix in 
the evening, he made” fail again, and ſtood away under His 
courſes, believing, as it is preſumed, that he ſaw the light on 
St. Agnes, one of the iſlands of Scilly. Soon after which, ſe- 

yeral ſhips of his feet made the ſignal of diſtreſs, as he Himſelf 
did; and it was With much difficulty that Sir George Byng, in 
the Royal Anne, faved himſelf, having one of the rocks under 
her main chains. Sir John Norris, and Lord Durſley, alſo ran 
very great riſks ; and, as we have ſhewn elſewhere, ſeveral 


ſhips bebdey the . Fe Ds were e with * oo 


VS 


t mud hiſtory, 6.734 re. Ki of wok 1 W p. 353. "Y 
moirs of Sir Cloudefley Shovet. 
* Burnet, Oldanizod's hiſtory of Europe, the u. yet 1907, pi 302, 01 | 


Annals of Queen Anne, p. 10), 108. — 88 No ae 
* r natal hiſtory, p. 75 * 
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| board: the 93 his ſons · in law, Sir RY Narborough, 
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and James his brother, Mr, Trelawny, eldeſt ſon to the Biſhog 


of Wincheſter, and ſeveral other young gentlemen of quality i, 


There is no: ſaying how this unhappy accident fell out, or to 
whoſe fault it was owing, though a report prevailed imme. 


Kune for joy that they were within fight of lan. 
Sir Cloudefley's body was thrown a-ſhore the next day upon 
the iſland of Scilly, where ſome fiſhermen taok him up, and, 
having ſtolen a valuable emerald ring from his finger, ſtripped 
and buried him. This ring, being ſhewn about, made a great 
noiſe all over the iſland, and coming to the ears of Mr. Paxton, 
who was purſer of the Arundel, he found out the fellows, de- 
clared the ring to be Sir Cloudeſley Shovels; and obliged them 


to diſcover where they had buried the body *z' which he took 


up and carried on board his own ſhip, in which it was tranſ. 
ported to Plymouth, conveyed from thence by land to London, 
and buried, from his houſe in Soho-ſquare, in Weſtminſter, 
abbey, with great ſolemnity, where, if not an NT - EX= 
penſive monument of white marble was afterwards creed, Ly 
the queen's direction, in order to do der 2 the memary 
ſo great a man, and ſo worthy and uſeful a ſubject “. 
Since the laſt edition of this work, a very W 
quiſitive- ien W e eee e 


tt A 15 

Ii, Byrnet's blen of his own Pang K i. p 0 Oldwixon's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 394. Columns roſtrata, p. 7263, 286. Boyer's life of 
Queen Anne, p. 304. N of Sir Cloudeſley _— 5. 120. "London 
Gatexee, No. 4380. g 

* Mercure biſtorique et 8 tome At. . an c nd 
and hiſtorical account of the if}ands of Scilly, P- 142, 144. There are various 
accounts of the finding Sir Cloudeſtey's body; ſome fay, he was firſt diſcovered 
upon # bitch, with a little dog dead by him, endeavouting by that means to fave 
himſelf. A ſoldier belonging to St. Mary's garriſon, is reported to have firſt 
met with it, and · to ha ve interred it in the ſand at . which ſoldier Lady 
Shovel, as. ſore write, rewarded with a penſion for life. 
1 Antiquities of the Abbey of Weſtminſter, vol. fl. p. 11. Annals of Queen 
Anne, vol. vi. p. 306. London Gazette, No. 4397 | 

m Ohſervations on the ancient; and preſent. ſtate. of the iſlands of Scilly; and 


| | their i importance to the trade of Great Britain, in a letter ta the reverend Chatlcs 
©8.5.ba L. D. dean of Exeter, and F. R. 8. By Nu. nt A. 
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has given us a farther account of this matter, which the reader 
will be pleaſed to {ce in his own words. “Before I come to 
« deſcribe the ancient ſepulchres of theſe iſlands,” ſays this re- 
verend author, „give me leave to make a ſmall excurſion 
« from the Druid pale, and, now I am ſo near the ſpot, to 
« carry you down to the grave of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. In 
« a cave called Porthelic, between the Tolmens, which I have 
« been deſcribing to you, the body of this great ſea-captain, 
« after his ſhip-wreck in the year 170), was found naked, and 
« not to be diſtinguiſhed from the moſt ordinary ſailor under 
« his command; and here he was buried, a bank of ſand of- 
« fering itſelf very opportunely for that purpoſe, The nature 
« of the place, it muſt be allowed, would make it doubly in- 
« human not to have buried him, (whoever he was), and is, 
« therefore, the firſt argument Archytas makes uſe of to be- 
10 e the ſame _— office after a like misfortune. E 


— 


« . ad nauta, no ne parce ans arene 
« Offibus, et capiti inbumato 

6c Wan „e . 

| nes. ot xxvili, lib. 1, 


"I 


e Stay, traveller, Ai let thy gen'rc rous "oa 

10 Gueſs the ſad tale, and bear my bones to reſt. - 
« See where, at hand, theſe ſports of wind and wave, 
« May find the wiſh'd-for, though a ſandy grave. 


« His body was afterwards taken up, and conveyed to Weſt. 
" minſter-abbey, and a little ps: on x this 5 green ſtill ſhews, 


— &« Hasan ens parva munera.” Ibidem.' 


Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, at the time. of his death, was rear- 
admiral of England, admiral of the white, and commander in 
chief of her majeſty” s fleet, one of the council to Prince George 
of Denmark, as lord high-admiral of England, elder brother 
of Trinity-houſe, and one of the governors of Greenwich-hoſ- 
pital; in all which ſtations he diſcharged his truſt with the great- 
eſt honour and integrity; and as, in his public character, he 
was an accompliſhed ſea- officer, one who had always the glory 

5 of 


of his queen, and the good of his country at heart; fo in i 

circumſtances of private life, as an huſband, parent, or maſter 
of his family, he conducted himſelf with ſuch pradence, viſ. 
dom, and tenderneſs, that few men lived more beloved, or died 
_ more lamented, Her majeſty expreſſed a very particular con- 
cern for his loſs, and was pleaſed to tell Sir John Leake, when 
the made him rear · admiral of England, that ſhe knew no man 
ſo fit to repair the loſs of the ableſt ſeaman in her ſervice s. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel married the widow of his friend and 
patron, Sir John Narborough, who was the daughter of caps 
tain Hill, by whom be left two daughters, co-heireſſes; Eliza- 
| beth the eldeſt, eſpouſed to Robert Lord Romney o, and after: 
wards to John Lord Carmichael, now earl of Hyndford, and 
who deceaſed at the Hague in 1750-3 Anne; who became the 
wife of the honourable Robert Manſel , and, upon his demiſe, 
married Robert Blackwood, Eſq; of eme merchant. Lady 
Shovel had alſo three children by her firſt huſband: John, 
who, while a child, was created a barouet, and James Narbo- 
rough, Eſq; who, as we have already mentioned, were loſt in 
the Aſſociation, with their father-in-law; likewiſe a daughter, 
Elizabeth, married to Sir Thomas D'aeth, of Knowlton, i in the 
county of Kent a, Baronet, and who departed this life in 1721. 
After ſurviving the unfortunate Sir Cloudefley twenty-five years, 
her ladyſhip deceaſed, March the 15th," 1732, at her houſe in 
Thrift- ſtreet, near Soho-ſquare, having lived to a great age. It 
may not be improper to add to theſe memoirs, his monumental 
inſcription in Weſtminſter-abbey ; ſince it is the only one of its 
kitid, and ſtands there, as a perpetual memorial of the ſervices 
he rendered his country, and of the grateful ſenſe retained by 
the great and glorious princeſs who emplayed him, and-under 
whoſe auſpicious conduct the arms of Great Britain, by ſea and 
land, were ever vihorious.” Thus that inſcription runs 


.n Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 733. oc The Ia wer hiſtory of Europe, 
for #107, p. 811. Memoirs of Sir dee he ty iq 132, er life of 
_ Anne, P- 304, 30g. et 8 

© Callins's peerage of . England, ea 2756, ** v. pare 
v Collins's peerage of England, edit. 1741, vol. iv. p. 273. 
"Ol Englith baronetage, vl. iv. p. 184. Harris's hiſtory ot Kent, p- 173. 

ol Been of St, TRE 8, We vol. i ii. p. 11, 12. | 
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« Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Knt. rear-admiral of Great Britain, 
« admiral and commander in chief of the fleet; the juſt re- 
« wards of long and faithful ſervices : he was deſervedly be- 
« loved of his country, and efteemed, though dreaded, by the 
« enemy, Who had often experienced his conduct and cou- 
« rage: being ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in his voy- 

te age from Toulon, the 22d of October, 1797» at night, in 
1 „ his age. : | 

« His fate was lamented by all, but eſpecially the ſeafaring 
t part of the nation, to whom he was a worthy example. His 
« body was flung on the ſhore and buried with others in the 
% {ands, but being ſoon after taken up, was placed under-this 
© monument, which his royal miſtreſs has cauſed to be erect- 
« ed, to commemorate his 3 loyalty, and TOE 
10 virtues.“ | 
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Tis a thing we may reaſonably expect, and it is commonly 
found true from experience, that ſuch perſons as riſe into 

high and honourable employments by dint of merit, and are 

withal of a reſpectable deſcent, as they enjoy their fortunes 

with leſs envy, ſo they ate, generally ſpeaking, more attached to 

the government and conſtitution of their country, than thoſe . 

who, by a haſty riſe from a low beginning, have ſmall concern for 

thoſe eſtabliſhments from which they derive no honour ;- and. 
are therefore more prone to changes and revolutions, in which 

men of active parts muſt be always conſiderable. This truth was 
never more manifeſt than in the conduct of the illuſtrious per- 

ſon of whom we are now to ſpeak ; a man who, to hereditary 

honours, added reputation founded on perſonal merit, and who 

repaid the credit derived to him from his anceſtors, by the glo- 

ry reflected from his own, actions; yet ſo, modeſt withal, that 

he coveted titles as little as wealth, and after a life ſpent in no- 
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ble atchievements, went to his grave with a moderate fortune, 
though he had long enjoyed ſuch er COTA as enabled others 
do raiſe princely eſtates. 

He was the ſon of Sir William Rooke, —— af an ancient 
and honourable family in the county of Kent, where he wa 
born in the year 16503 his father gave him the education he. 
coming a gentleman, in which, by the quickneſs of his parts, 
and the ſolidity of his judgment, he made an ex 
progreſs; infomuch that Sir William Rooke had great hopes, 
that he would have diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an honourable pro. 
feſſion, for which he was intended. But as it frequently hap. 
pens, that genius gives a bias too ſtrong for the views even of 
a parent to ſubdue, fo Sir William, after a fruitleſs. ſtruggle 
with his ſon George's bent to nayal employment, -at laſt gave 
way to his inclinations, and ſuffered him to make à campaign 
at ſea. 

His firſt ſtation in the navy was that of volunteer, then ſty- 
led a refotmade, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his un- 
daunted courige and indefatigable application. This quickly 
acquired him the poſt of 'a lieutenant, from whence he roſe to 
that of a captain before he was thirty; a thing, in thoſe days, 
thought very extraordinary, when no man, let his quality be 
what it would, was advanced to that ſtation before he had 

iven ample, as well as inconteſtable teſtimonies, of his being 
able to fill it with honour. Theſe preferments he enjoyed under 
the reign of Charles II. and, under that of his ſucceſſor King 
James, he was appointed to the command of the Deptford, 2 


fourth rate man of war, in which poſt the Revolution found 


him*, : 
Admiral Herbert dilinguiſhed him early, by ſending ! him i in 
the year 1689, as commodore, with a ſquadron on the coaſt of 


Ireland, In this ſtation he heartily concurred with Major-ge- 
heral Kirke in the famous relief of Londonderry, aſſiſting in 


perſon i in taking the iſland in the lake, which opened a paſſage 


*The cowplere hiſtory of Evrope for 1709, p. 383. Life of Sir Zeorge 

Nooke, p. 1. See the ioſcription on bis monument. The hiſtory and antiquitics 

of the cathedral church o Canterbury; by the reverend Mr. J. Dart. 520 

3746, folio, p. 75, 18. 

_ - © Pepys's memoirs' of the royal navy of England, p. 164. Memoltt of Sir 
George Rooke ; Ms. Annals of Queen Anne, vol viii. p · 363. far 
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for the relief of the town u. Soon after, he was employed in 
eſcorting the duke of Schomberg's army; and, landing them 
ſafe near Carrickfergus, facilitated the ſiege of that place, and, 
after it was taken, ſailed with his ſquadron along the coaſt, 
where he firſt looked into the harbour of Dublin, manned all 
his boats, and inſulted the place where King James was in per- 
ſon; and, in the night of the 18th of September, be formed 
a deſign of burning all the veſſels in the harbour; which he 
would have certainly executed, if wm wind ee not er * 
as to drive him out to ſea *. * 
From thence he failed to Cui into which haven he likes 1 5 
wiſe looked, though, in the apprehenſion of the people of Ire- 
land, it was the beſt-fortified-port in the iſland; but Sir George 
ſoon convinced them of the contrary z for, notwithſtanding all 
the fire from their batteries, he entered and took poſſeſſion of 
the great iſland, and might have done more, but that his ſhips 
were ſo foul that they could ſcarce ſwim, and his proviſions 
grown ſo ſhort that he was obliged to repair to the Downs, 
where he arrived in the middle of October, having acquired 
great reputation by his activity and good ſervice *.- In the be- 
ginning of the year 1690 he was, upon the recommendation of 
the earl of Torrington, appointed rear-admiral of the red , and 
in that ſtation ſerved in the fight off Beachy-head, which hap- 
pened on the 3oth of June the ſame year; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the misfortune of our arms, which was indiſputably the 
greateſt we ever met with at ſea, Admiral Rooke was allowed 
to have done his duty with much reſolution; and therefore the 
lords and others, appointed to inquire into the conduct of that 
affair, had orders to examine him and Sir John Aſhby, who, 
in their accounts, juſtified their admiral, and ſhewed, that the 


misfortune happened by their wen aer to n under "ou 
diſadvantages a. 6 | | 


u BRurchet's LR biltory, p. 417. * Columns roſirata, pP. 255. The cas 
hiſtory of Europe for 1709, p. 38g. | : a 
Life of Sir George Rooke, p. 7—11. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii: 
p. $80, Hiſtory of the wars iv Ireland, chap. vi. ct 3 p. 32. 
* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 421. 

Y Oldmixon's hiſtory of the stuarts, vol. ii. p. 41. . ＋ King Willi, 
P. 26s. 

2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 3. Kennet. An ack account t of ſome remark- 
able paſſages in the life of Arthur earl of Torrington, p. 13. 
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It was believed by many, chat this would have been a bar | 
his -proferment ; but it proved otherwiſe, and he was immedi. 
ately appointed to command the {quadron that conyoyed the 
king to Holland; and afterwards joined the grand flect under 

| 


the command of Mr. Ruſſel, who was then admiral of the red 
ſquadron, and commander in chief; but, that year being ſpent 
without action, the French declining it, and the admiral being 
too wiſe a man to riſk the fate of his predecefior by any raſh 
attempt, Rear-admital Rooke had no opportunity of diſtinguiſh. 
ing himſelf further than by exactly obeying orders, and pro- 
tecting our trade ; which he did very effectually v. 
In the ſpring of the ſucceeding year he again convoyed King 
William to Holland, and was then, or very ſoon after, promo. 
ted to the rank of vice-admiral of the blue ©, in which ſtation he 
ſerved in the famous battle of La Hogue on the zd of May, 
2692, in which he behaved with diſtinguiſhed courage and con · 
duct, as the relation publiſhed by Admiral Ruſſel fully thews; 
and it was owing to his vigorous: behaviour, that the laſt ſtroke 
was given on that important day, which threw the French en- 
tirely into confuſion, and forced them to tun ſuch hazards, i in 
veder to ſhelter themſelves from their victorious encmies. 
hut the next day, which was Monday the 23d af Mayy was 
for him ſtill much more glorious; for-Vice-admiral, Rooke bad 
orders to go into La Hogue, and burn the enemy's {hips as they 
layd. "There were thirteen large men of war, which had-crowd- 
ed as far up as poffible, and the tranſports, tenders, and {hips 
with ammunition, were diſpoſed i in ſuch a manner, that it was 
| thought impoſſible to bura them. Beſides all this; the French 
camp was in ſight, with all the French and Iriſh, troops. that 
were to have been employed in the invaſion, and ſeyeral 28 
ries upon the Toaſt, well ſupplicd with heavy artillery. Ibe 
vice-admiral, however, made the neceſſary preparations for obey» 
ing his orders, notwithſtanding he ſaw the Ae made on 


* Kennet' s hiſtory . England, vol. Iii. * 61. Annals of _ Anne, 
vol. viii. p. 363. 8 
d Burchet. The Hr biltory of Zarope for ros. Liſeof bir ers | 
Rooke, p. 12—15. | | 
© Boyer's Hi of Queen Anne, - p. 45% | vat A 
d Burchet's memoirs, p. 145., Kennet 15 * a The N 
Europe for the year ropa, p. 206, Columna roſtrata, pr 261. 1:ife of Sir George 
| Rooke, p. 17, 18. See Admiral Ruſſel's letter to the carl of Nottin gham in vol. ii. 
by 5. 353. as alſo our account of _ n 6 
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ſhore for his reception; but, when be came to make the at- 
tempt, he found it impoſſible to carry in the ſhips of his ſqua- 
dron; yet even this did not diſcourage him. He ordered his light 
frigates to ply in cloſe to the ſhore, and, having manned out all 
his boats, went himſelf to give directions forthe attack, burned 
that very night ſix three-deck ſhips, and the next day, being the 
24th, he burnt fix more, from 96 to 60 guns, and deſtroyed 
the thirteenth, which was a ſnip of 56 guns, together with moſt 
of the tranſports and ammunition veſſels; and this, under the fire 
of all thoſe batteries I have before mentioned, in fight of the 
French and Iriſh troops; and yet, through the wiſe conduct of 
their commander, this bold enterprize coſt the lives of no-more 
than ten men. In order tp have a diſtinf conception of the merit 
of this moſt glorious action, we need only caſt our eyes on the 
letter written to their high mightineſſes the States-general by 
their admiral Allemonde, who was preſent, and who penned this 
letter on the 24th, before Vice-admiral Rooke went the very laſt 
time into La Hogue to burn the remaining ſhips and tranſports. 
It is but natural to believe the admiral gave the beſt account in 
his power to his maſters; and we cannot believe he meant to flat- 
ter the Engliſh officer, ſince it does not appear from his letter, 
that he ſo much as knew who he was; theſe circumſtances, 

therefore, conſidered, his epiſtle may be juſtly looked upon as 
the moſt authentic teſtimony that can be offered on this ſubjecte. 
| *This letter of Adrviral Allewonde was dated From on board the Prince, xe 

_ 1692, in which letter he ſays: 

$497 7: bee of ad). » en een 
« ] eame to an anchor under this cape, where I have been lince yeſterday in 
the afternoon with-your high mightineſſes ſquadron; aud that of Sir John Aſh- 
by, admiral of the-Engliſh-blue ſquadron, and ſome other ſhips of their Brican- 
nie majeſties : at which time, being informed by the captain of a French-fire- 
« ſhip, who was taken priſoner; that about toclye of the thips that bad fought 
« againſt your high mightineſſes ſquadron,” and to which we bad given chace; 
% were got in among the rocks, 1 prepared to go and deſt roy them. But, as 1 was 
ready to put my deſign in execution, I found that Admiral Ruſſel had given or- 
dere to the ſame purpoſe. Preſently I offered him your high mightineſtes light | 
© frigates and fire-ſhips to aſſiſt his ſhips, and immediateby gave all neceſſary. or- 
dert, in caſe he ſhould make uſe of them; but, as yet, I know not whether 
thoſe frigates or fire-ſhips were employed or no. All that I can aſſure your high 
* mightineſſes 4s, that, the ſame day they took a reſolution to deſtroy thoſe-12 
{+ ſhips, they burnt ſix of the biggeſt, being ſhips of three Yeeks 5 and this day 


Cape Barfleur, 


> 
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It was extremely happy for Mr. Rooke, that he ſerved a brave 
prince, who would not take his informations upon truſt, but in. 


quired particularly into every man's conduct before he puniſbel 


or rewarded. The behaviour of the vice- admiral at La Hogue 


appeared to him ſo great, and ſo worthy of public notice, that, 
having no opportunity at that time of providing for him, he ſet. 
tled a penſion. of 1000 l. per annum on him for life . In the 
ſpring of the year his majeſty thought fit to go to Portſmouth, 
as King Charles II. had ſometimes done, to view the fleet, and, 
going on board Mr. Rooke's ſhip then in the harbour, dined 
with him, and conferred on him the honour of knighthoode, 


having a little before made a grand naval promotion, in which 


he was declared vice-admiral of the red >; and, the direction of 
the fleet being now put in commiſſion, Sir George Rooke was in. 


truſted with the command of the ſquadron that was to- eſcort 


the Smyrna fleet, and the joint admirals received orders to ac. 
him as far to ſea as they ſhould think proper; after 
which his inſtructions were to take the beſt care of the fleet he 
could, and, in caſe of any misfortune, to retire into ſome of the 
Spaniſh ports, nnen 
cannon i. THE. 
eo / acts that ee een 
intelligence than the admirals or the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
therefore we ought to aſcribe the great unwillingneſs he ſhewed 
to part with the grand fleet ſo ſoon, to his ſuperior ſkill in naval 
affairs, from whence he judged, that, ſince the French ſquadron 
was' not at Breſt, it muſt be gone to Toulon, for which he ' 


ar « the reſ that ca je the leaſt of which carried * pieces of cannon, ran 
«< the ſame fate,” being burnt with all their ammunition and proviſion, together 


4 with the ſix other ſmaller veſſels, which they had ligbtened of their guns, to 


«© try whether it were poſſible to ſave them by towing. them any higher ; ſo that 
this expedition has completed the irreparable ruin of the enemy's fleet. I under- 
«« ſtand this day, from aboard Admiral Ruſſel, that orders are given out to bun 
the traoſport veſſels that are in the bay of La Hogue, to the number of about 
Foo, if it may be done with ſafety; but I fear the execution of the enterprine 
« will be very difficalt-by teaſon öf che ſhallowneſs of the water where theſe vel 
« ſels ly. and the reſiſtance which way be made from che land, 2 


leave the ſucceſs of the deſign to Providence.” 


. Life of Sit George Rooke, p. 19. ——ͤ hitlers ef Hanan 
p- 3883. 6 London Gatette, Ne 4647. k London Gazette, Ne 2843. 
. i Roreber's memeirs, p. 176. eee 225 . 7 
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thought there could ſcarce be a better reaſon aſſigned than their 
hopes of intercepting the Smyrna fleet under his convoy. Ho- 
ever, he ſailed, as his orders and duty required; and on the 15th 
of June, being about ſixty leagues ſhort of Cape St. Vincent, he 
ordered the Lark to ſtretch a-head of his ſcouts into Lagos-bay; 
but, next day having confirmed accounts of the danger they 
were in, he propoſed in a council of war to keep the wind, or 
ly by all that night, that ſo a diſcovery of the enemy's ſtrength 
might be made next morning. But in this he was over-ruled, 
and it was urged, that, the wind being freſh northerly, it gave 
the fleet a fair opportunity of puſhing for Cadiz : purſuant to 
this reſolution, the admiral ran along the ſhore all night with 
a preſt ſail, and forced ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips to cut from 
their anchors in Lagos-bay *. wow e ee 09 
The next day, when he was with his fleet off Villa Nova, it 
fell calm, and, a little after day-break, ten fail of the enemy's 
men of war, and ſeveral ſmall ſhips, were ſeen in the offing. 
The French no ſooner diſcovered Sir George Rooke, than they 
ſtood away with their boats a-head, ſetting fire to ſome, and 
ſinking others of their ſmall craft, which yet did not hinder ſe- 
veral of them from falling into our hands, as a fireſhip likewiſe 
did, by dropping into the fleet in the night. The crew of this 
ſhip, being carried on. board the flag-ſhip, and examined by the 
admiral, told him a very plauſible tale, vis. 'That the French 
ſquadron conſiſted but af fifteen ſhips of the line, notwithſtand- 
ing there were three flags, and had with them forty-ſix mer- 
chantmen and ſtore-ſhips, that were bound either to Toulon, 
or to join M. d' Eſtrees . They faid alſo, that the ſquadron had 
been decalmed off the cape, and that, having watered in the 
bay; they were bound directly into the Streights, without any 
intention of ſeeing our feet rer 


* The French fleet under Marſhal Tourville had waited ſome time for the 
Engliſh Smyrna fleet ; they had certainly very tarly and very exact intelligence, 
which is much leſs to be wondered at, than that this fleet of French men of war 
ſhould remain a month on the Spaniſh coaſt, without our having any timely no- 
tice of it; and in reality this was the very point upon which the houſe of com- 

| Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 116. Columna roſtrata, p. 262. 
The complete hiſtory of Europe for 3709, p. 366.  Burchet's naval hiſtory- 
London Gazette, Ne 2888. 3 
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This at firſt, with the haſty retreat of their men of wat i; 
the morning, and their deſerting and burning their ſmall veſ. 
ſels, gained a perfect belief with the admiral and the reſt of the 
* officers ; but afterwards it was judged, (and with reaſon too), 
that this precipitate retreat was purpoſely to amuſe us; and 
thereby draw the whole ſquadron inſenſibly in to the enemy, 
About noon the fea breeze ſprung up to W. N. W. and N. W. 
and then the admiral bore away along ſhore upon the enemy, 
diſcovering their ſtrength the more, the nearer he came to them, 
and at laſt counted about eighty ſail; but the number with 
which they plied up to him was not above ſixteen, with three 
flags, the admiral, vice-admiral of the blue, and rear-admira] 
of the white. The vice-admiral of the blue ſtood off to ſea, 
in order to weather our ſquadron, and fall in with the mer- 
chant-ſhips, whilſt the body of their fleet lay promiſcuouſly to 
unn LOCI IOINN nn A N 
their biggeſt ſhips. 
About three in the afternoon the Dutch eie ſent dir 
George Rooke advice, that he was now perfectly ſenſible of the 
fraud, as diſcovering plainly the enemy's whole fleet; but that, 
in his judgment, the beſt courſe that could be taken was, by all 
means, to avoid fighting. Sir George differed with him in that 
point, and had actually diſpoſed all things for engaging the ene. 
my; but reflecting that he ſhould take upon himſelf the whole 
blame of this affair, if he fought contrary to the Dutch admi- 
ral's ſentiments, he brought to, and then ſtood off with an eaſy 
fail, and at the ſame time deſpatched the Sheerneſs, with or- 
ders to the ſmall ſhips, that were on the coaſt, to endeavour - 
<0 get along ſhore in the night, and ſave themſelves in the 
Spaniſh ports; which advice, as it was ſeaſonably ſuggeſted, ſo 
it was happily purſued, no leſs than TEL getting into the” port 
of Cadiz * a 
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-,m The 6r& account we had of this unlucky buſineh os ys Bel 
tain Littleton, commander of the Factor of Smyrna, which, 1 take it, was an 
hired man of war, that is, a merchantman turned into u mam af war to ſtrength- 
en the convoy. His letter gave the merchants ſome conſolation, becauſe te not 
only aſſured them, that bis own, and between forty and fifty more ſhips, were 
ſafe at Cadiz, but that the admiral was eſcaped, and had carried off à great part 
Werne 
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- | have already given ſo large an accouit of this affair a, as 
well from foreign writers as our own, that I think it needleſs 
to ſay more here, except as to the perſonal conduct of the vice- 
admiral, His whole ſquadron conſiſted of no more than twen- 
ty- three ſhips of war; of theſe thirteen only were Engliſh, eight 
Dutch, and two Hamburghers. The fleet of merchantmen. 
under his convoy was compoſed of four hundred fail of all na- 
tions, though the greater part of them were Engliſh ſhips o. 
The fleet under M. Tourville conſiſted of one hundred and 
twenty fail, of which ſixty- four were of the line, and eighteen 
three- deck ſhips 3 yet Sir George Rooke ſaved all the men of 
war; for he brought twelve of them to Kinſale, and the other 
got into Cadiz; and he likewiſe brought back with him tixty 
merchantmen and, having ſent the Lark with advice of his 
misfortune, he afterwards proceeded from Kinſale, with the 


— 


largeſt ſhips, to join the grand fleet L. 


One thing, indeed, is very remarkable with reſpe& to \ this 

ſingular tranſaction, viz. That, while in France the people in 
general charged their admirals with not making the moſt of 
their advantage, and the admirals themſelves charged each other 
with want of conduct, and neglect of duty, there was not ſo 
much as a ſingle reflection made upon Sir George Rooke's be- 
haviour; but, on the contrary, he was ſaid in the Dutch ga- 
zettes to have gained more reputation by his eſcape, than ac- 
crued to the French by their conqueſt. On his return home, 
the merchants gave him their thanks; the king promoted him 


from being vice-admiral of the blue to the rank of vice- admiral 


of the red, and ſoon after, as a farther mark of his favour and 
confidence, made him one of the lords commiſſioners of the 


admiralty 1; and, before the cloſe of rhe year 1694, promoted 


In 


un See vol. ii. of this work, p. 378—398, 


- OY Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iit. p. 657. The preſent ſtate 
* Europe for the month of July, 1693. Life of Sir George Rooke. 
Þ Burnet's biſtory of his own times, vol. N. p. 116. Oldmixon. been edna 


Here hiſtory of Europe, for 1799, p. 387, 389. 
Life of Sir George Roke, p. 42. Life of King Wilfiam, p: 378. 
r We muſt not imagine, however, that Sir George eſcaped. all trouble in this 
 aff:ir;z on the contrary, he was examined at the bar of the honſe of commons, 
"404 that very ſtrictly, thaugh he was fo very ill that he coald ſcarce ſtand upon 
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telligence and orders to return. He ſaid further, that if his opinion had not been 


connetl of war, from any bad deſign, or want cf zeal in the commanders; but 
from their not giving credit to his ſuſpicion, that it was the whole French fleet in 


., 5 Kenne:'s hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p, 687. The preſent. ſtate of Europe, 
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In the month of May, 1695, Admiral Rooke commandeg 
the ſquadron which convoyed the king to Holland; and in the 
autumn of the ſame year, being then admiral of the white, he 
was alſo appointed admiral and commander in chief in the Me. 
diterranean, having a fleet of ſeventy men of war and mer. 
chant-ſhips under his care; and, having very ſucceſsfully exe. 


cuted this commiſſion, he remained ſeveral months in the Me. 


diterranean with a very ſmall force, where, nevertheleſs, he 


made a ſhift to preſerve our trade from the inſults of the ene- 


my; and at length, receiving orders to return, he executed them 
with fo much prudence, that he arrived ſafely on the Engliſh 
coaſt on the 22d of April, 1696, to the great joy and ſatisfac- 


tion of the nation in general, which was much alarmed, from 


an apprehenſion, that the French fleet at Toulon ſhould come 
up with him, to which he was much inferior in ſtrength t. 
Soon after his arrival, he took upon him the command of 
the fleet, had orders to proceed to the Soundings u, and to ly 
in ſuch a ſtation, as he ſhould judge moſt. proper for prevent- 


ing the French fleet from getting into any port of France; but 


receiving intelligence, that the Toulon ſquadron was got ſafe 
into Breſt, and the largeſt ſhips in the fleet being very foul, he 
thought fr to return, agreeable to WA LP and __ into 


* 


- " 3 


his feet; and, de a was at t laſt Mates a "yg He faia, that ah he bel 


from the grand fleet, he had a very briſk gale of wind, which drove him dircQly 
upon the enemy, and re -rarded the advice-boats that were ſent after him, with in- 


over-rulcd, he might very probably have paſſed the enemy in the night, and then 


4 few only of the beavieſt ſailers could have fallen into their hands. Yet he ad- 


ded, that he did not ſuſpect he was over-ruled by the majority of votes in the 


Lagos-bay ; and for any ſquadron they were not afraid of them. 


for 1695, p. 177+... Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 48. 
© Burchet's haval hiſtory, book iv. chap. xv. The complete iger of Europe 


for 1109. Life of Sit George Rogke, p. 43. London Gazette, Ne 3198. 
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There the fleet being reinforced to eighty-five ſail of the line, 
Sir George Rooke formed the glorious project of burning the 
whole French fleet, or forcing them to take ſheiter in the har- 
bour of Breſt, while we bombarded all the adjacent coaſts; 
but, while he was meditating this great deſign, he unexpectedly. 
received orders to return to London, and attend his duty at the 
board *; yet, ſo deſirous he was of being in action, and 19 
thoroughly perſuaded of the poſſibility of the thing, that, upon 
his coming to town, he propoſed the matter to the duke of 
Shrewſbury, who approved it, but found it requiſite to lay his 
project before the priry council, where it was conſidered, till 
the ſeaſon for putting it in execution was entirely over, and 
then declared a very prudent, well-concerted meaſure, and ano- 
ther admiral blamed for not doing what he would willingly 
have done z but that the captains of the Heet were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that it was too late in the year to think of e 
ing an expedition of ſuch importance . 

Admiral Ruſſel, in the ſpring of the year 6900 We al 
red earl of Orford, and placed at the head of the admiralty, 
with a kind of abſolute. command, his preſcnce was thought ſo 
neceſſary there, that Sir George Rooke was appointed admiral 
and commander in chief of the fleet a, Which put to ſea in a ve- 
ry indifferent condition, being but half manned, and ſcarce half 
victualled, towards the latter end of June; as the French avoid- 
ed fighting, Sir George found it impoſſible to do any thing ve- 
ry conſiderable; and yet this ſummer's expedition gained him 
no ſmall reputation, and that from an action, bold in itſelf, but 
withal ſtrictly juſt, and very beneficial to the nation. For abies 
was cruiſing off the French coaſt, he met with a large fleet of 
Swediſh, merchantmen, and having obliged them to bring to, 
and an 16:8 Jochen he bound fe Ss to > orgs that. : 


4 - „ 
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* Leah Gazette; No 3190. 2 vet | . 
The reader will find this project of Sir See Rooke's, and a large cd 
of that affair, by turning to the naval operations of rhe year. in which it happen- 


| ef, in our former volume; and from thence he will eafily collect, that Sir George 


Rooke was cautious only, when he wanted à proper ſtiength, and that no Amt. 


ral was more active or vigorous than he, whenever ſuch a force” was ne bis 
command. | 


1 London Gazette, No 3288, 3295. 
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their cargoes belonged moſt of them to French "merchant, ants; 
upon which he ſent them, under the convoy of ſome” — 
into Plymouth, This made a great noiſe, the Swediſh mi 
ſter interpoſed, and ſome of our Kntoſrnen were ticlined tg to 
diſapprove Sir George's conduct. 

But as he was a man not apt to take raſh Fly and conſe. 
quently ſeldom in the wrong, he was not of 'a temper to be 


W or to he mu tere 


a — of tix ute G6 jkenr Highs, fa Gull qartipangy, 
let, of two ſheets, entitled, A ſhort account, of the true Nate of the caſe of the 
$wediſh merchant flect, lately brought up on o their voyage row. F rande, by Ad: 
mital Rooke, and ſent ipto Plymouth. 

The acconnt giyen in this pamphlet, of the fraud, runs Uns: « The Swede 
# did build a ſhip of wore or Iefs tong on "FART Ong whereupon he could 
© ſafely make oath before the magiſtrate, that the ſame ſhip was his own, and 
+* did really belong to him, and was built at his roper coſts and charges; and 
<« thereupon he obtained a paſs for the ſaid ſhip, as being 4 Swediſh Mip, built in 
„ Swedeland, and belonging to one of that king's ſubjects. This being done, the 
% Swede ſold and tram ported the very ſame {hip to a Dutch, Lubee, or Ham- 
« burgh merchant ; who, in confideration of the other . did give him one 
PI quarter, of eight part (as they could beſt greet pon I the ſaid ip, on con» 
dition, that the Swede ſhould aways provide new as often as there ſhould 
« he ocos ſion for them; and that the ſaid thip (boald always go undet the 8wede's 
©. name; and by that means traffic unmoleſted to, and with France; which praftice 
<« the Swede flattered himſelf that he might ſecurely enough continne, without 
* acting thereby againſt his conſcience, or committing the leaſt perjury by fo do- 
int; there being no geeafion, according to the cuſtom and laws of that conn- 
try, to make aath a-freſh for every other voyage, for getilng of yew: paſſes, be. 
** cauſe the firſt oarh ſuffices for good and all. So that, by this mental reſervꝛ· 


tion, the Swede could obtain as many paſſes as he pleaſed, and for all that, his 


« conſcithce not concerned in the leaft thereby. Nay, by the proofs made again} 
<« the ſaid Swediſh Reet, taken from their own hand;writings, books, and letters, 
«© now under examination in the court of admiralty, it does maniteſtly appear, 
<< that, to take off all ſuſpician, and to obviate all objections and dangers thay 
* might beful ſuch a ſhip, the foreign merchaiit ordered the Swede to make a bill 
4 of ſale of the ſhip, in the Swede's own ame, though he had not the left right 
« to the ſaid ſhip, nor did any part therein belong to him. Another artifice has 
« alſo been uſed, the more eaſily to obtain the paſſes in Stockholm, vie. some 
« of thoſe foreign merchants ſent their ſervants thither to be made burghers, pro 
forma and by this means they procured the paſtes, ajthough ſuch ſeryant bad 


neither eſtate nor money for himſelf, bur was ſnpp'icd by his maſter, who lived 


„ either in Holland, at Lubeck, or at Hamburgh, or e upon whoſe ac- 
++ count this glorious trade was catried on,” "5 0 . 
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thing be took to be right. Sir George therefore inſiſted, that 
the matter ſhould be brought to a fair trial, before the court of 
ty: where, upon the cleareſt evidence, it plainly appear- 
ed, that theſe Swediſh ſhips were freighted by French mer- 
chants, partly with French goods, but chiefly with Indian-mer- 
chandize, which -had-been taken out. of Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips. and that the Swedes had no further concern therein, 
than as they received 2 per cent. by way of gratification, for 
lending their names, procuring paſſes, and taking other neceſ- 
ſary precautions for ſcreening the French merchants effects; fo 
that the whole of this rich fleet was adjudged to be good prize: 
and the clamour that had been raifed againſt Sir George 
Rooke, was converted into generabapplauſe>! 
He was again ordered to ſea, though it was very late in the 
year, and continued on the French coaſts till towards the month 
of October, making ſuch detachments as were neceſſary for ſe- 
curing our own homeward- bound trade, and that of the Duteh; 
which he performed very ſucceſsfully, as the gazettes of that 
nation gratefully acknowledge; and the campaign and the war 
ending together, he gave the neceſſary orders for laying up the 


| b We may eaſily gueſs at the evidence upon which theſe ſhips were declared 
lawfnl prize, from the following letter of inſtruction, wrüten by à French mers 
chant, to John Conrad Doberik, dated July 26, 1696. | 
„ I thank you, that you will help Martin Francen. I have 8 by best 4 
« here, of 230 tons, for good friend, and would gladly let her fail under your 
* name, on condition that you ſhould have a certain profit For it; and aſſuring 
myſelf, that you will aot 'refuſe me, ſeeing it cau be done without prejudice to 
10 you. I have cauſed the bill of ſale to be made in your name, viz. That I bave 
© bought the ſaid ſhip for your account and adventure. Now, I would fain have 
« a ſkipper come from Stockholm, who is a burgher there; and 1 judge it to be 
n neceſlary, xt, That a notary's bill of ſale he ſent over. adly, That z declara« 
6 tion be made before a notary,” and witnelles, that the ſaid ſhip doth belong to 
6 you, z3dly, That you write a letter to the magiſtrate of Stockholm, to grant 
« you to paſs; and athly, To write a letter to Mr. Conrad, to ſend Tuch a ma- 
« (ter with a paſs, with order to follow my direction whilt you are in Spain. 
*© When you come hithet, we ſhall agree what you ſhall have for each paſs that 
you ſhall ſend for here. The declaration before a notary I ſhall ſend you. to 
10 ſign, and the witneſſes who ſubſcribe ſhall be Luke Williamſon, Marcus Beg- 
man, and the broker; they not knowing otherwiſe, but that I bought the ſhip 


for your account; in this manner, no paſs can be denied, * when once a 
* paſs is taken out, one may always be had, as, 


"» 
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great ſhips, and then returned to town, where he 1 was received 
with equal ſatisfaction by all parties, having as yet done Jittle 
to diſoblige thoſe who GARE Rpt him 1 the ut. 
moſt rincorlt; Hie ona et ibu gttt i. 
This violent fects was chiefly owing to his: 1 i 
parliament for being next year elected member for Portf. 
mouth, and voting moſtly with thoſe that were called Tories, 
great pains were taken to ruin him in the king's opinion; but, 
to the immortal honour: of King William, when preſſed to re- 
move Sir George Rooke from his ſeat at the admiralty-board, 
he anſwered plainly, „ WILL xOT. Sir George Rooke,” 
continued his majeſty, „ ſerved me faithfully at ſea, and J will 
5 never diſplace him, for acting as be thinks moſt for the ſer. 
<«, vice of his country in the houſe of commons.“ An anſwer 
truly worthy of a-Britiſh prince, as it tends to preſerve the free. 
dom of our conſtitution, and what is eſſential thereto, the liber. 
ty of parliament. The whole year 1699 was ſpent in peace, ſo 
that Sir George Rooke had leiſure to attend his duty in the 
houſe; which he did with very 1 conſtancy, and behaved there 
as he thought became him; but was very rarely a ſpeaker, 
though not at all deficient in that particular, as appeared, when 
he was heard at the bar, on the buſineſs of the Smyrna. fleet in 
1693. But in the ſpring of the year 1700, a war broke out in 
the north, which had like to have totally overturned the balance 
of power in that part of Europe, through a ſhameful confedera- 
cy, formed againſt Charles XII. of Sweden, then in a manner a 
child, which moved King William to ſend a fleet thither to his 
afliſtance z which was undoubtedly the wiſeſt foreign meaſure 
in that whole reign; and, as it was well concerted, ſo it was very 
prudently and happily executed; for Sir George Rooke, who 
was entruſted with the command of the combined fleet of the 
maritime powers, did their buſineſs effectually, by ſuccouring 
the Swedes, without oppreſſing the Danes; as I have ſhewn in 
its proper place, and have remarked, that the king of Sweden, 
hpi this pan, gave A Noble WINE of his — genius, Pr 
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Sir George Rooke was clefted in che new nee if 
1701, for the town of Portſmouth which was not then con- 
ſidered in that light in which navy boroughs have ſince ſtood; 
if it had, they would have obliged the court in their members. 
Biſhop Burnet tells us, that though the miniſtry had a clear 
majority in whatever related to the-king's buſineſs, yet the ac- 
tivity of the angry fide was ſuch, that they had a majority in 
chuſing the ſpeaker, and in determining controverted elections. 
The truth of the matter was, the miniſtry perſuaded the king 
to abet the intereſt of Sir Thomas 'Littleton, againſt Robert 
Harley, Eſq; afterwards the famous earl of Oxford; and with 
this view his majeſty ſpoke to Sir George Rooke, Sir Charles 
Hedges, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, in favour of 
Sir Thomas; which however had not the deſired effect, ſince 
they voted for Mr. Harley, who was accordingly placed in the 
chair. I mention this, to ſhew the ſteadineſs of Sir George 
Rooke, and to prove, that he was a man who acted upon prin- 
ciple, and was not ange in his 6 e dankt either 72 
hopes or fears. 

Yet Sir Gorge was Gor the war 0 "hs 104 wen car- 
rying it on vigorouſly ;. and, as I ſhall-ſhew hereafter, he was 
uniform in his conduct, though he had the misfortune to be 
cenſured for want of vigour, merely becauſe he ſhewed too 
ſtrong an inclination that way. I do not ſay this from any lik- 
ing I have to the maintaining paradoxes, or playing with 
words; but becauſe I take it to be the fair truth, and that I 
could not exprels it n virhout _ his n mory ot 
JR n | | 2 

d Life of ae p. 63. The 1 de of. e * 
1709, p. 389. See vol. iii. p. 253, 256. 

© Parliamentary regiſter, p. 197. Hiſtory of his « own times, vol, a pings. 

f It was certainly wrong in the king to igterfere in this matter gt all, becauſe 
he ran too great a riſk in caſe of a diſappointment z and experience will always 
ſhew, that in the end ſuch princes are ſaſeſt, and moſt bappy, as ſuffer the ma- 
chine of government to roll on, according to its natural eonſtruetion, without 
. tampering at all; which ſerves only to ſpoil it, and expoſe thera extremely. 


8 The reader, if he conſults Burner” 5 biftory, and comparesit with Oldwixon' 6 
vill be convinced of the truth of what I ay. po 
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conſtituted vice-admiral, and lieutenant of the ad of 
England, as alſo lieutenant of che fleets and ſeas of this king: 
dom v; and, upon the declaration of war againſt France, jt was 


reſolved, that Sir George Rooke ſhould command the grand 


fleet ſent againſt Cadiz, his grace the duke of Ormond having 
the command in chief of the land forces l. I ſhall not enter 


into the hiſtory of that expedition, becauſe I have already gi 


the beſt account of it that was in my power : J ſhall only 


here, that when it appeared to be a thing very difficult, if no 
impracticable, for the land forces to make themſelves matters 
of the place, Sir George Rooke propoſed bombarding it; which 
occaſioned a long repreſentation. from the prince of Heſſt 
Darmſtadt, ſetting forth, that ſuch a proceeding would entire- 
ly alienate the affection of the Spaniards from the houſe of 
Auſtria; and as Sir George could not but diſcern the jacon- 
ſiſtency of this method with the manifeſto which had been 
publiſhed in the duke of Ormond's name and his own, he ws 
prevailed upon to deſiſt; and when he had done this, he judg- 
ed it beſt to return home both with the fleet and army; the 
land and ſea-officers unanimouſly concurring, in that reſpet;, 
with him in opinion; excepting only the duke of Ormond, and 
Baron Sparr, who proteſted againſt it. Upon this opinion, far 
returning home, the charge was founded againſt him, for want 
of vigour, whereas nothing: can be more clear, than that Sir 


George inclined to act more vigovonſly than his inftruQions 


- would permit; and therefore when he ſaw that propoſal re- 


rejected, and that nothing could be done abroad, thought it 
the wiſeſt way to come home. Of this he was certainly the 
beſt judge, ſince he had been often in thoſe parts before, and 
knew very well, if once the Spaniards took a ge eder fair 
words would not R n en * 1 
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Da the'ryth of September, 170, the fleet ſailed ®, and had 
— ſeveral days a fair but very gentle wind; and, in their paſ- 

ſage home, the admiral on the 6th of October received an ac- 
count from Captain Hardy, that the galleons, under the eſcort 
of a ſtrong French Tquidron,! were got into the harbour of Vi- 
go; upon which Sir George reſolved to attack them; and, ha- 
ving declared this reſolution the next day in a council of flag- 
officers; they concurred with him, and it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to put it in execution z accordingly the fleet ſailed for 
Vigo, and on the 11th of October came before the harbour of 
Rodondello, where the French commodore, to do him juſtice, 
had nepletted nothing that was neceſſary for putting the place 
into the beſt poſture of defence poſſible; which, however, did 
not ſignify much; for a detachment of fifteen Engliſh and ten 
Dutch men of war-of the line of battle, and all the fire-ſhips, 
were ordered in, the frigates and bomb-veſſels were to follow 
the rear of the detachment, and the great ſhips were to move 
after them, while the army was to land near Rodondello. The 
whole ſervice was performed under Sir George's directions with 
adiirable conduct and bravery; all the ſhips deſtroyed or taken, 
prodigious damage done to the enemy; and immenſe wealth ac- 
quired by the. allies. * Afterwards the duke of Ormond, and 
Sir George Rooke, though he was much indiſpoſed with the 
gout; congratulated each other on this glorious ſucceſs, and 
then continued their voyage hore; arriving ſafely in the Downs 
on the 5th of Shes he Hs enn | 
to London u. 
While the fleet 5 army were is employed 4 * 

majeſty had thought fit, from the advice of her miniſters, to 
call a new parliament at home, to meet on the 20th of Octo- 
ber; of which parliament Sir George was, in his abſence, eho- 
ſen a member for Portſmouth; and, as ſoon as he came to take 
his ſeat in * * the ſpeaker wa n in the name of 
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the commons of England, worn thanks; wick 0 
in the following terms : 


42%. 


11.8 Sis Genen Roots, 87 7: 
Lou are now returned b hows FEA . 
expedition: her majeſty began her reign with x declaration, 
« that her heart was truly Engliſh; and Heaven hath made her 
triumph over the enemies of England: for this thanks hath 
*« been returned in a moſt ſolemm manner to almighty God. 
« There remains yet a debt of gratitude to thofe who have 
ce been the inſtruments of ſo wonderful a victory, (the duke of 
* Ormond and yourſelf, who had the command of the ſea and 
& land forces). In former times admirals and generals have had 
* ſucceſs againſt France and Spain ſeparately, but this action 
x at Vigo hath been a victory over them confederated toge- 
ther; you have not only fpoiled the enemy, but enviched 
your on country; common victories bring terrors to the 
& conquered, dure m, "a 
e ditional ſtrength to England 
% France hath endeavoured an its ainbition byſttc 
& riches of India; your ſucceſs, Sir, hath only left them the 
« burden of Spain, and ſtripped them of the aſſiſtance of it. 
“ "The wealth of Spain and ſkips of France are by this victory 
« brought over to our juſter eauſe. Fhis is an action ſo glo- 
« rious in the performance, and ſo extenſive in its conſequence, 
« that, as all times will preſerve the memory of Its ſo every 
« day will inform: us of the benefit. | 
% No doubt, Sir, but in Feince you ate welndlny ins vemack- 
« able characters, in the black life of thoſe who have taken 
French gold; and it is juſtice dane to che duke of Omond, 
* and your merit, that ſhould ftand recorded& in the regifters of 
© this houſe, as the ſole inſtrument of rhis glorious vidtory ; 
therefore this houſe came to the following refolution z 
ce Reſolved, nemine contradicente, That the thanks of this 
« houſe be given to the duke of Ormond; and Sir George Nocke, 
* for the great and ſignal ſervice' perfoemed by them, for the 
nation, at fea and land; which thanks I now return you.” 


| © The complete hiſtory of Europe for the year ry562, p. 448, Chandler's de- 
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To this Bir George 0 Rooke anſwered : 
« Mr. SPEAKER, 1 


« I am now under great diviculty how eo expreſs. copſelf on 5 


«« this very great occaſion: I think myſclf very happy, that, in 
« zeal and duty to yourſelf, it hath been my. good fortune to be 


« the inftrument of that which may * notice, and 
« much more the return of your thanks. 


M Gable of this area hongrn, and take 
« all the care I can to preſerve it to my grave, and convey it to 


« my poſterity, without {pot or blemiſh, by a conſtant affection, 


' « and: zealous perſeverance in the queen's and your ſervice. 


« Sir, no man hath the command of fortune, but every man 
« hath virtue at his will and though I may not always be ſue- 
« ceſsful in your ſervice, as upon this expedition, yet I my 
« preſume to afſure, I ſhall never be more faulty. 

« ] muſt repeat . 


cc caſion 3 but, as I have à due ſenſe of the honour this houſe 


4 hath been pleaſed to do me, I ſhall always retain a due and 
«« grateful memory of it. And, though my duty and allegiance 
<« are ſtrong obligations apon me to do my beſt in che ſervice 
« of my country, I ſhall always take this as a particular tie up- 
60 . eee eee eee eee occa- 5 
« ions, N 8 ; 


Dat. conan 6 es his a ac · 
tion by a day of thankſgiving v, that her example had been imi- 
tated by the States - general a, this thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons, and the queen's giving a ſeat to Sir George Rooke in the 
privy=council*, it was reſolved to inquire into his conduct in 
the houſe of lords, the reaſon of which is very candidly given 
by Biſhop Burnet ® ;. he tells us, that the duke of Ormand was 
extremely angry with Sir George Rooke, had complained 


_ loudly of his behaviour at Cadiz, upon his return home; and 


though he was afterwards ſaftened, that is, in the biſhop's opi- 
nion, by being made Jord-lieutenant of Ireland, and ſo willing 


to drop his . 2 he Had e of the matter to ſo 


.P 1 Gazette, Ne 0.2859, 0. q Saad Nee No 3866. | 
London Cons, Ne aan 1 of * times, vol. ii. p. 347. 
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many lords, that it was impoſſible to avoid an inquiry, though 
he might not then defire it. | 


A committee was accordingly appointed by the houſe of lords 
to examine into the whole affair; and they did it very effectu· 
ally, not only by conſidering the inſtructions and other papers 
relating to the Cadiz expedition, but by fending for Sir George 
Rooke, and the principal ſea and land officers, all of whom 
were very ſtrictly examined. In his defence the biſhop admits, 
that Sir George arraigned his inſtructions very freely, and took 
very little care of a miniſtry, which, urg. to vey iv preline 
account, took ſo much care of him Ian 
The truth of the matter was, Sir George ſet the whole affair 


in its proper light. He ſhewed that, chtbatbeut the whole ex- 


pedition, the enemy had great advantages : for, if it was con- 
ſidered on the peaceable fide; they had a king of Spain, called 
to the ſucceſſion by the will of the laſt king; and acknowledged 
by the beſt part of the nation; whereas the allies had not then 
ſet up any other king, but invited the Spaniards, in general 
terms, to ſupport the'intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, which was 
very inconſiſtent with the temper and genius'sf à nation always 
_ diſtinguiſhed for their loyalty: that; on the fide of war, the in- 
ſtructions ſeemed to contradict themſelves; for,//whereas M ey 
vere iinpowered to uſe hoſtilities,” the declaration promiſed 
peace and proteCtion*: that, conſequently, whoever executed 
theſe inſtructions, would be liable cither to a charge of ſhewing 
too much pity and concern for'thoſe' people, or of not acting 
vigorouſly in the ſupport of the common cauſe; and Sir George 
obſerved, that, by endeavoùring to avoid giving grounds for ei- 
| ther, he had drawn upon himſelf" both theſe charges. | 


For, whereas he inclined to gentle methods when they firſt 
came before the place, the conſtruction given to this was, that 
he intended only to amuſe and make a ſhew, but that, finding 


this indulgence had no effect, and that, after the outrages com- 


mitted at Port St. Maries, there was "nothing to be hoped for 


from the Spaniards, he' propoſed bombarding the place; which 
muſt have ſucceeded, JE that the PRO of Heſſe Darmftade 


". Ak of ere 138 8 4 Lede Ju Ws 1 1% 244 Ce: £34 > 


t See the declaration ee x hi duke of 3 at his feſt coming on 


the Spaniſh coaſt; dated the 2 rſt of Aug. N. S. in the London aan Noe 3843 
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teſted againſt this as an action that would alienate the people 
entirely from the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria; he then 
thought that, as fair means would do nothing, and force was 
not to be tried, the only meaſure left was to return home. Phe 
committee made their report, and the houſe paſſed a Wh 
which fully juſtified Sir George Rooke's conduct, the duke 
thinking it proper to be abſent upon that occaſion. 2 
In the year 1703 Sir George Rooke was again at ſea, but 
waited ſo long for the Dutch, that the ſcheme, which was a very 
good one, and entirely of his own projecting, became i 
ticable; ind as he was reſtrained from failing, when be de- 
ſired, by orders from the lord high-admiral, ſo he had orders 
for ſailing, when he” thought the proper time was paſt; which, 
however,” he obeyed, and continued for about a month upon the 
French coaſts; and, having greatly alarmed them, returned back 
with the fleet, having done leſs, indeed, than he could have 
wiſhed, but not leſs than might have been expected from a fleet 
in ſuch a condition as his was, ſailing ſo late in the year v. His 
enemies indeed ſaid then, as they ſaid often, that he intended to 
do nothing; which can ſcarce be believed, ſince he was ex- 
tremely ill when” he took the command upon him; growing 
worſe, deſired to reſign it * ; but afterwards, finding himſelf 
better; put to ſea?. This certainly looked as if he had the ex- 


pedition much at heart; for, though ſome men trifle with the 


affairs of their country, yet certainly no man, ho had common 
n ever en the wel wreck his one health and 9 


9 


v The moſt natural Abbe ee of the duke's ben hi when he ſaw the 
unreaſonableneſs of his own heat, and the juſtice of the admiral's ſentiments, 
clearly made out, he was aſham:d of the trouble. he had given the houſe, and, 
as a man of honour, retired, that. his preſence wight not put any of his frien, 
under difficulties. It muſt be likewiſe obſerved, that the houſe of lords was not 
at all diſpoſed to favour Rooke's party, but rather the contrary, as appears by 
the whole proceedings of that ſeſſion; ſo that Holhlng en can be more partial Gan to 
aſcride this vote to partiality. 7 


Burchet's naval hiſtory, book. v. chap, x 3» "The complete hiſtory of 2285 
for 1703. Life of Sir George Rooke, b. 119. Londou 1 No _—_—_ 3997s | 
3971. ; a; 
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On his return Sir George had a ſevere. fit of the gout, | which 
obliged him to go down to Bath“; and then it was given out, 
that he did this becauſe he was laid aſide. But the contrary very 
ſpeedily appeared; party-meaſures were not yet ſo Rrongly fag 
n like this, and therefore, upon 
_ His coming w town again, Sir George was as well a 1 

court as ever, ſtood in the ſame light with his royal highnefs the 
lord high-admiral, and was ſoon after employed in 2 ſtation 
= rag Nah and of W already 

led bd: 5 
Axeſolution 3 by the Brigiſh minifiry to Gag 
over King Charles III. of Spain, on board our fleet, in the 
ſpring of the year 1704s choice was made of Sir George Rooke 
ꝛ0 command the ſhips of war employed for that purpoſe; and 
be ſhewed himſelf extremely active and vigilant in this ſervice*, 
He was at Portſmouth in the beginning of the month of Febru- 
ary, where he did every thing that could be expected from him 
to haſten the expedition; but finding: that the Dutch were 
backward in ſending the ſhips that were to have joined the 
fleet, and that the king was extremely eager to be 


e vi 9n9ng af 


which ſhews him to have been as hearty towards the common 
cauſe as any admiral then living 3 for he offered to proceed 
with his Catholic majeſty, without waiting for the Dutch, if he 


could have aſſurance given him, that he ſhould have proper al- 


ſiſtance ſent after him to Liſbon; and this aſſurance, upon 


which he inſiſted, was nothing more than putting Sir Cloudeſ 


ere ee ego thy e ARE 


« Str George retained ts St. Helen's on the $14 br fone with the fleet. London 
Gazette, Ne 3925. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 64. 


51 have already given a full account of this matter, and therefore 11 is 8 


fary to detain the reader long upon it here. L cannot, however, help intimating, 
that there ſeems to have been ſome ſecret at the bottom of this undertaking, 


with which, hitherto, the world is not thoroughly acquainted, and therefore. 


cannot ſo perſectiy judge of the admiral's conduct; it may be, poſterity will ob- 


tin,” from memoirs not hitherto publiſhed, an exact detail of the management 0 of 


the war in Spain, which would bring many ſingular paſſages to light. 


© Burnet's biſtory of kis dn times, vol. ii, p. 356. 3 Boyer's life 
of Queen 290%; 
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This propoſition was accepted, and Sir George failed on the 
12th of February * from St. Helen's, and continued his voyage 
ſo happily to Liſbon, that he arrived there ſafely on the 25th, 
the king of Spain exprefling the higheſt fatisfaction in reſpect 
io the admiral, and the zeal and diligence he had ſhewn in his 
ſervice e. That this proceeded entirely from ſentiments of pub- 
lic ſpirit, and not from any views of ingratiatin g himſelf with 
chat monarch, or any other foreign prince, is evident from Sir 
George's refuſing to gratify the kings of Spain and Portugal 
in a point of ceremony which he thought injurious to the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh flag, of which we have given a large ac- 
count in the former part of this volume; and yet neither of the 
kings took this at all amifs, but treated him with the fame re- 
gard and eſteem as before f. 

When the expedition againſt Barcelona was firſt fet on we; 
Sir George Rooke immediately concurred to the utmoſt of his 
power, and the fleet arrived fafely before that city in the begin- 
ning of May; the troops on Board were, with great difficulty, 
made up two thouſand men by volunteers from the fleet; and 
yet, with this handful of forces, the place might poſſibly have 
been taken, if the partizans of the houſe of Auſtria, inftead of 
holding private conſultations, had ventured upon ſome vigorous 
reſolution, and executed it immediately 8, but they met ſo 
often, and to ſo little purpoſe, that King Philip's viceroy diſco- 
vered the deſign, and arreſted the perſons who were at the head 
of it; which fruſtrated the whole a and engaged even the 


« Burchet's naval biltory, book v. chap. 16. Lond. Gaz, Ne 3993. 


That peine preſented Sir George Rooke with # ſword, the hilt of which was 
fet with diamonds; # buckle for a hatband, adorned in like manner, and alſo a 
button and loop, He gave Captain Wiſhart his picture ſet with diamonds, and 
two hundred guiueas, One hundred guineas to Sir „ — and 
various other preſents to the reſt of the officers, . 


t Set this volume, p. 59. - 3 * 


1 Here ſomething might have been done, if tains hea been 2 ſalficient number 
of land forces; for the people were enough inclined to revolt, if they had not 
deen deterred by their fears. My Spaniſh author paints this finely ; the male- 
contents, ſays he, durſt not join ſo ſmall à body of troops, and ſo (permanccis 


trayderamente fit} Ia provincia } the province 8 * wih 125 deſt will ! in 
. the world to have acted n. | 


_ 


% renn eee 

gallant and enterpriſing prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, to defire 
the admiral to renek the troops, e * dingy 
ids, 
The attempt on 1 * thus mia the admi. 
ral, though not joined by the reinforcement. from En gland, 
chaſed the Breſt ſquadron into Toulon; and having afterwarg, 
patled through the Streights-mouth, joined Sir Cloudeſley Sho. 
vel, with the fleet under his command, off Lagbs z and conti: 
nued cruizing for about a month, in expectation of orders from 
home, or from the court of Spain. On, the 17th of July, be- 
ing in the road of Tetuan, a cyuncil of war was called, in 
which ſeveral ſchemes were examined, but were all found to 
be impracticable; at laſt, Sir George Reoke propoſed the at- 
tacking of Gibraltar, which was agreed to, and immediately 
put in execution; for, the. fleet arriving there on the 21ſt of 
the ſame month, the troops, which were but eighteen hundred 
men, were landed the ſame day; the admiral gave the ſignal 1 
for cannonading the place on the .22d, and, by the glorious 
courage of the Engliſh ſeamen, the place was taken on the 24th, 
as the reader will ſee by Sir George Rooke's own accounti, | 

which 


h Burehet's naval hiſtory, p. 670, 675, 676. Burnet's biſtory of bis own 
times, vol. ii, p. 388. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1704, p. 293. Life 
of Sir George Rooke, p. 123. London Gazette, No. 4018, 4035. 

i This is to be found in the London Gazette, No. 4048, and whoever conſ- 
ders the eonſequence of this action, and compares it with the modeſty of Sir 
George Rooke's expreſſions, will need no other charaQer of the man. 
„The 17th of July, the fleet being then about ſeven leagues to the eaſtward 
we 4 Tetuan, a council of war was held on board the Royal Katherine, whercih 
4 it was reſolved to make a ſudden attempt upon Gibraltar; and accordingly the 
« fleet ſailed thither, and the 21ſt got into that bay; and, at three o'clock in the 
< afternoon, the marines, Engliſh and Dutch, to the number of 18900, with the 
<« ptinte of Heſſe at the head »f them, were put on ſhore on the neck of land to 
the northward of the town, to cut off any communication with the country. 
* His bighneſs having poſted his men there, ſent a ſummons to the gover- 
t nor to ſurrender- the place, for the ſervice of his Catholic majeſty 3 whieh 
© he rejected with great obſlinacy; the admiral, on the 22d in the morn- 
ce ing, gave orders that the ſhips which hed been appointed to cangonade 
« the town, under the command of rear-admiral Byng, and” rear-admirel 
« Yanderduiſen, as alſo thoſe which were to batter the ſouth "mole-head, 
« commanded by Captain Hicks of the Yarmouth, ſhould range tem- 
40 ' felyes aceordiogly z but the wind blowing contrary, * _ not 


. 4 « poſubiy 
a 
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v hich we have placed at the bottom of the page. After PTY 
remarkable ſervice; the Dutch-admiral thought of nothing but 
returning home, and actually detached fix men of war to Liſ- 
bon; ſo little b h was r then of any cngageinent. N 
N + ks 


4 * 0 WS, ”. 


10 by get ( esche 1 till ht day 0 bene. . In the mean Fa 0 
„ amuſe the enemy, Captain Whitaker was ſent with ſome boats, who burnt a 
« Prench privateer of twelve guns at the mole.” The 23d, ſdor after break of 
« day; the ſhips beitig all placed, the admiral gave the fignal for begintling the 
10 cannonade 3 which wis performed with very great fury, above 14 060 (hot -- 
being made in five or fix hours time ag inſt the town, inſomach that the encd 
0 my were ſoon best from their guns, eſpecially at the C,uth mcle-head : where 
« upon the admirdl, conſidering that by giining the fortifieation they ſhou!d of 
« conſequence reduce the ton, ordered Captain Whitaker, with all the boats; 
« armed, to endeavour. tn poſſeſs himſelf of i, which was' performed with great 
10 expedition. But Captain Hicks, and C:prain Jumper, who lay next the mole; 
& had puſhed aſhore with their pinnaces, and ſome other boats, vel the reſt 
« could coms up; whereupon the enemy ſprung a mine; that-blew up the F irtifi- 
« cations upon the mole, killed two ſieutenants, and about forty men, and wou d- 
© ed about tx. However; our men kept poſſeſſion of che great platform which 
40 they had made themſelves maſters of, and Captain, Whitaker landed with the 
4 reſt of the ſeameh which had been ordered upon this ſervice; "they advanced, 

. and took a redoubt, or ſmall baſtion, half way between the tiols arid the town, 
« and poſſeſſed them ſelves of many of the enemy's (cannon.., The admiral then 
&« ſent a letter to the governor, and at the ſame time a meſſage to the prince of 
« Heſſe to ſend him-a peremptory ſummôns; + which his highneſs did aceoiding 
«ly; ; and on the 24th. in the morning, the governor deſiring to capitulate, ho- 

« (tages were exchanged, and the capltulatiun being-concladed, the prince match- 

« ed into the town in the evening, and took poſicflivn of the land and north- 
«4 mole gates, and the om-works; The articles are in ſubſtance as follow : | 


I. That the gart iſon, officers and ſoldiers, may depatt, with their neceſſary 
arms and baggage, and. the officers and other gentlemen, of the town may alſo 
carry their horſes with them ; ; they 5 likewiſe have what boats they ſhall hays 
otcalion for. | di $a | 


11. That they may wks out Fo the elite three pieces of braſs exnoon, of 
different weight, with twelve charges of powder and © ts | 


III. That ch * y take proviſion of bread, wine; and tt, fot 6 days 
march. 


iv. That f none or the os baggage be 3 Fe it be carried out 
in cheſts or trunks, That the e depart ia three days; and ſuch of the * 
nec: Haries ag they caunot carry our with conveniency, may remain in. the garti- 
| fon, and be afterwards ſent for; and wm they ſhall ba ve the 2 25 to make ule 
of ſome carts. | i 7 | 
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| runs thus: 


| they take an oth of 99 5 to King N er III. as their lawful mag and ma- 


| of numbers of Spaniards have e on the hits; but . of them bare 


: 


But, on the gth of Auguſt, the French fleet; urider the cone 
mand of the count de Thoulouſe, was rſt Teen at ſen and ap- 
peared to be by mueh the ſtrongeſt that Had: Beem equipped 
during this whole war ; the Bugliſh admiral, however, refoly. 
to do all that lay in his power to force an engagement. I have 
already given a fair account * of the battle which followed of 
Malaga, and alſo the relation publiſhed by the French court ; 
but I purpoſely feſerved. Sir George Rooke's own account, a 
publiſhed by authority, for this place, to which, indeed, it pro- 
perly belongs. It was dated from on board the Royal Kathe. 
ride, off Cape St. Vincent, Auguſt 27, O. S. 1704, and ad. 
dreſſed to his royal highneſs Prince George of Denmark |, . 


On the gth inftane; returning om wateriny bor ſhips on 

« the coaſt of Barbary, to Gibraltar, with little windeaſterly, 
e gur ſcouts to the windward made the ſignals of, ſeeing, the 
«< enemy's fleet; which, according to the account they gave, 
* confiſted of fixty-fix fail, and were about ten leagues to 
40 windward of us. A council of” flag-officers _ was called, 
« wherein it was determined to lie to the caſtward of Gibral- 
« tar, to receive and engage them. But perceiving that night, 
« by the report of their ſignal guns, that they wrought from 


V. That ſuch inhabitants, and ſoldiers, and. olicerd of the 8 as are willing 
tu remain there, ſhalt huve the fame privileges they enjoyed in the time of Charicy 
IE. and their religion and tribun»ls ſhall remain untouched, upon condition th 


ſer. 
VL. That thby ſhalt diſcover at their 4e . bolts and other ammu⸗ 
nition, or proviſions and arms, that may be iw cke city. 
VII. That all the French, aud ſubjects of the French king, are excluded from 
any part of. theſe capitalations, and all their fees ſhall remain, at our diſp l 
and their perſons priſoners of war. l 
The town is extremely ſtrong, and had an © hundred guns mounted, all facing 
«4 the Tea, andthe two-narrow pulles to:thelird; and was well fopplicd' with am- 
„munition. The officers, who have viewed the fortifications, effirm, there nevep 
« was (ah an attack as the ſeamen made; for that fifty men might have defend- 
« ed thoſe works againſ! thouſands. Ever fince (ut coming to the bay, great 


v thought fit to advance towards us.“ 
1 See this volume, p. 67, 
1 Sce the London Gazette, No. 4054. 
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u we fgllowed. them in the morning, wich all the ſail, we 
« could make. > 

“ On the 14thy Cato 3 ſhips FRY 
« near Fuengorolo z the crew quitted her, ſet her on fire, and 
« ſhe ble up immatliately. We continued ſtill purſuing themg 
« and the i 2th, not hearing any of their guns all night, nor 
« ſecing any of their ſeouts in the morning, our admiral hada 
« jealouſy they might make a double, and, by the help of 
« their. gallies, lip between us and the ſhoves to the weſtward: 
4 ſo that a council of war was called, wherein it was reſolved, 
« That, in caſe; we did not fee the ænemy before night, we 
4 ſhould make the beſt of our way to Gibraltar ; but ſtanding 

« into the ſhore about noon, we dliſcovered the enemy's flert 
4 and gallies to the weſtward, near Cape Malaga, going very 
4 large. We immediately made Nane fail we * md com- 
4 tinued the chase all night. ö 

« On Sunday the 13th, in 2s morning, we were within 
three leagues of the enemy, who brought to, with their 
£ heads to the ſnuthward, the wind being eaſterly, formed 
-« their lint and lay to to receive us. Their line conſiſted of 
L fifty-two ſhips, and twenty-four gallies; they were very 

« ſtrong in the centre, amd weaker in the van and rear, to ſup- 
« ply which, moſt of the gallies were divided into thoſe quar- 
« ters. In the center was monkeur de Thoulouſe, with the. 
« white ſquadron in the. van the white and blue, and in the 
„ rear the blue; each admiral had his vice and rear-admirals: 
our line conſiſted of fifty-three ſhips, the admiral, and. rear» 
« admirals Byng and Dilkes, being in the center; Sir Cloudeſo 
« ley, Shovel and Sir John ant the . nden e 
# the rear. 

„The admiral ales rand Saen with the 
Lark and Newport, and two fire-ſhips, to lie to the wind- 
<«< ward of us, that, in caſe the enemyꝰ's van ſhould puſh through 
„our line with their gallies mas ane R ieh give 
* them ſome diverſion;  , +1 

We bore:down upon the cate ade ad beetle alittle - 
K* « after ten o'clock, hen being about half gun-ſhot from them, 
« they ſet all their ſails at ance, and ſeemed to intend to ſtretch 
4 a-head and weather us, ſo that our admiral, after firing a. 
M2 e chace- 
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70 chace-gun- at the French admiral, to ſtay for him, of Whic 
© he took no notice, put | the ſignal out, and began the battle, 
u which fell very heavy on the Royal Katherine, St. George, 
© and the Shrewſbury. | About two in the afternoon; the ts 
e 'my's van gave way to ours, and the battle ended with the 
1 day, when the enemy went urs by the help of their gal. 
50 lies, to the lee ward. Iu the night the wind ſhifted to the 
northward, angl in the morning to the weſtward; which gate 
« the enemy the wind of us. 'We- lay by All. night, within 
« three leagues one of another, repairing our N and a 
ce night they filled and ſtood to the northward. 

Qn the 15th, in the morning, the enemy El * four ot 
cc -Gve leagues to the weſtward-of. us but a little before noon 
„ we had a breeze of wind eaſterly, with which we bore down 
« on them till four o'clock in the afternoon; it being too late 
cc to engage, we brought to, 55 uy 10 1 0 Queens: to have 
te northward all night. 6 LAG 
26 On the 16th, in the morning, Fn wind being All eaſtely 

« hazy weather, and having no fight” of the enemy or their 
e ſcouts, we filled and bore away to the weſtward; ſuppoſing 
te they would habe gone away for Cadiz; but being adviſed 
% from Gibraltar, and the coaſt of Barbary, that they did not 
e paſs the Streights, we coneluded they had been ſo ſeyerel 
« treated as to oblige them to return to Toulon -- 

« The admira! ſays, he muſt do the officers the juſtice to ſay, 

te that every man in the line did his duty, without giving the 
40 leaſt umbrage for cenfure or reflection, and that he never 
66: obſerved the true Engliſh ſpirit * Baer _ Epi a 
our ſeamen as on this occaſion,” - : 
This battle is ſo much the more eos to how R 
6 arms, becauſe the enemy had a ſuperiority of nx hundred 
«© great guns, and likewiſe the advantage of cleaner ſhips, be- 
« ing lately come out of port, not to mention the great uſe of 
« their gallies, in towing on or off. their great ſhips, and in 
c ſupplying them with freſh men, as often as they bad any 
10 killed or diſabled. But all theſe diſadvantages were ſur- 
7 mounted by the bravery and good conduct ng our n 
« and | the undaunted courage of our ſeamen. |» 8 
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On the return of Sir George Rooke to Portſmouth, and 
coming up from thence to Windſor, where the court then re- 
fided, he was extremely well received by the queen, and his 
royal highneſs the lord high-admiral n. But, unluckily for him, 
the battle off Malaga was, ſome way or other, compared to 
that of Bleuheim, fought the ſame year; which made the mat- 
ter of fact a point of party- debate, and in the addreſſes ſent up 
from all parts of her majeſty's dominions, the Whigs took all 
imaginable care to magnify the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs, 
without ſaying a word of the victory at ſea; whereas the To- 
ries were equally zealous in their compliments upon both *; 
and, to ſay the truth, both of 'theſe battles were deciſive ; 
that of Blenheim put an end to the influence of France in the 
empiye, as . * ene rde ange * French ee at 
few! |; 

r Amodgh Fer. addrefſes, the following was the moſt remark. 
able ; it was preſented by Sir Richard Vyvyan, Bart. and James 
Buller, Eſq; knights of the ſhire for the county of Cornwall, 
attended by the repreſentatives of boroughs in that county, and 
the principal gentry, introduced by the Lord Granville, lord- 
warden of the ſtannaries : the addreſs itſelf being penned by a 
relation of his, Whoſe writings wi revel do' honour to * 


Engliſh Wer , 


dry To: the ay oi uv. moſt excellent majeſty. 


_ deR tee, the landlords; bodnders, ts, 

, and whale body of the tinners of Cornwall, with hearts full 
& of all dutifub acknowledgements, to approach your majeſty, 
e who want words to expreſs their gratitude, their joy, their 
« admiration, for the wonderful ſuccefs of your majeſty's arms, 
under the conduct of his grace the duke of Marlborough. 
Never was ſucceſs greater in all its circumſtances, a defign 
| ky een e on, 5 en eee from , 
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Queen Anne, p. 154, Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. u. P: 349, 15 
f of Sir George Rooke, p. 135. | 
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x. ſo n on which no leis than thy l. 
« herty of Europe dependedz a cauſe worthy the beſt of prin, 
« ces, a victory worthy the greateſt of generals, which will 
« tranſit to all Future ages your angeſty' haps tray 
great for deliveranoe, nat far oppreſſion. | 
Hut it is not enough that your majeſty ned lands 
to camplete your glory, your forces at fea have likewiſe dong 
* wouders. M fleet ſo much inferior, in ſo ill a-coutition, by 
„being fo Jong out, in ſuch; want of ammunition, by taking 
* Gibraltar without gallics, Fhich were of ſo great ſervice to 
<« the; enemy: all theſe diſadvantages conſidertd, nothing cox 
<< tainly could equal the conduct af your admiral, the bravery 
4 af your officers, the courage of your ſeamen during the en- 
gagement. hut their conduct, their bravery, and their courage 
« after it, whereby they perfected a victory, which 6b 55am 
in humen probability, mut have ended in an overthrow; an 
£ action as:great in itſelf as happy in ĩts conſequences. 
„ May your majeſty never want ſuch commanders: by fea and 
* land, fuch adminiſtration in the management of the public 
« treaſure, which ſo amen, the une 
arenga,n; Ii acct 2d1 e 
„ May your anajeſty ——— ** ſure you never nd 
cc the hearts, the hands, the purſes, of all your people. Had 
« not we (madam) of this county inherited the loyalty of our 
« anceſtors, [Which your majeſty has been pleaſed fo graciouſly 
« to remember), ſuch obligations muſt have engaged the utmoſt 
« reſpectʒ and ſuch. all of us will ever pay to your ſacred per- 
% ſem aut government, as with. one voice we daily pray, Lo xe 
« un "iy BBW: n en ee e ww 
* preſervatim. 1236171 L 0s 108 
h, and ſome other Arenen Saas 
nnn and they took ſo much pains to hinder 
Sir George Ronke from receiving the compliments uſual upon 
uch ſucceſſes, that it bacame viſihle he muſt either give way or 
a change very ſpeedily happen in the adminiſtration. Vet even 
the weight of the miniſtry could not prevent the houſe of com- 
ö mons from complimenting the queen, expreſly upon the advan- 
tages obtained at Tea under the conduct of our admiral; but the 
* of lords, who were under 2 mare media * 
It | £ 
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that time, was entirely Ment 3 the commons, hawever;. as if 
they intended to puſſy” this matter as far as it would go, pre- 
ſented another addreſs on the 2d of November, in which they: 
deſired her majeſty to- beſtow a bounty upon the ſcamen and: 
land- forces, ho had behaved themſelves ſo 3 the lata 
Actions at ſea and land v. | 

This determined the point, and Sr George Rooke n 
that, as he roſe in eredit with his country, he loft his irtereſt 
in thoſe at the helm, reſolved to retire from public buſineſs, and 
prevent the affairs of the nation from receiving any diſturbance 
upon his account. Thus, immediately after he hac rendered 
ſuch important ſervices to his country; as the taking the fortreſs: 
of Gibraltar, and beating the whole paval force of France in 
the battle ff Malaga, (the laſt engagement which, during this 
war, happened between theſe two nations at fea), he was con- 
ſtrained to quit his command; and as the Tories had before 
driven the earl of Orford from his poſt, immediately after the 
glorious victory at La Hogne, fs the Whigs returned them the: 
compliment, by making uſe of their afeendancy to the like: 
good purpoſe, with regard to Sir George Rooke: ſuck is the: 
effect of party ſpirit in general! ſuch the heat with which it 
proceeds ſuck: its dangerous and deſtructive cftetts, with's re- 
ſpect to che welfare of the ſtate | 
After this ſtrange return for the ſervices he . kis 
country, Sir George Rooke paſſed the remainder of his days as 
a private gentleman, and for the meſt part at his ſeat in Kent. 
His zeal for the church, and his ſtrict adherence to the Tories, 
made him the darling of one ſet of people, and expoſed him no 
leſs to the averſion of another; which is the reaſon that an hi- 
ftoriarr finds it diſſteult to obtain his true character, from the 
writings of thoſe who- flouriſhed- in the ſame period of time. 
For my part, I have ſtadied his ations, and his behaviour, and 
from thence have colleced what 1 have delivered of him, with 
out favour or prejudice: he was certainly an officer of great 
merit, 3 cither dene or courage could aa kim to | that 


y Sec Chandler's . vol. fi. p. 393, 394. Annals e Kine, vol. iv, 
P. 192, 153, Ofdmixon, and other writers. | 

gurchet, Burnet, Oldmixon; complete hiſtory of Europe for we) year 1 
annals of Qucen Anne, life of 9 memoirs of Sir George Rooke, Ce. 
character. 
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always conſpicuous in the accounts he gave of them to his ſupe- 


In a word, he was equally ſuperior to popular clamour and po- 
- pular applauſe; but, above all, he had a noble contempt for 
ing ſuch actions as deſerved it. 


lived hoſpitably towards his neighbours, and left behind him z 
moderate fortune: ſo moderate, that when he came to make his 
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character. The former appeared in his nass 6 on the Iriſh 
ſtation, in his wiſe and prudent manageinent, when he preſer. ' 
ved ſo great a part of the Smyrna fleet, and particularly in the 
taking of Gibraltar, which was a project conceived and execy. 
ted in leſs than a week. Of his courage he gave abundant teſti- 
monies z but eſpecially in burning the French ſhips at La Hogue, 
and in the battle off Malaga; where he behaved with all the 
reſolution of a Britiſh admiral z and as he was firſt in command; 
was firſt alſo in danger. 

In party-matters, he was, perhaps tog warm and eager, for 
all men have their failings, even the greateſt and beſt ; but in 
action he was perfectly cool and temperate, gave his orders 
with the. utmoſt ſerenity, and as he was careful in marking the 
conduct of his principal officers, ſo his candour and juſtice were 


riors; he there knew no party, no private conſiderations, but 
commended merit wherever it appeared, He had a fortitude of 
mind that enabled him to behave with dignity upon all occa- 
fions, in the day of examination. as well as in the day of battle; 
and though he was more than once called to the bar of the houſe 
of commons, yet he always eſcaped cenſure z, as he likewiſe did 
before the lords; not by ſhifting the fault upon others, or 
meanly complying with the temper of the times, but by main- 
raining ſteadily what he thought right, and ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments with that freedom which becomes an Engliſhman, when- 
ever his conduct in his country's ſervice is brought in queſtion, 


foreign intereſts, when incompatible with our own, and knew 
not what it was to ſeek the favour of the greats but by performs 


In his private life he was 2 good huſband ay A kind „ 


will, it ſurprized thoſe that were preſent; but Sir Qeargp aſſign· 
ed the reaſon in few words. I do not leave much,” faid he, 
* but what I leave was honeſtly gotten, it never coſt a ſailor a 
« tear, or the nation a farthing. As to this laſt article, I cans 
not but take notice, that, even after he was laid afide, a privy 
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{-al was offered him for pafling his accounts, but he refuſed it, 
and made them up in F was 1 wich all the ex- 
actneſs imaginable. - 

The gout, Which nad fo many years greatly ted bim, 
brought him at laſt to his grave; on the aꝗth of January 1708- 
y, in the fifty-eight year of his age. Sir George was thrice 
married; firſty to Mrs. Mary Howe, the daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Howe of Cold Berwick, in the county of Wilts, Baronet ; 
next, to Mrs. Mary Luttrely daughter of Colonel Francis Lut- 
trel of Dunſter«caſtle in Somerſerſhire, who died in child-bed 
of her firſt child, in the month of July on; and, laſtly, to 
Mrs. Katherine Knatchbullz daughter to Sir Thomas Knatch- 
bull of Merſhamshatch; in the county of Kent, Baronet ; by 
which wives he left only one ſon, born of he Os, Gan 
Rooke, Eſqz the ſole heir of his fortune. 

But his executors took care to ſecure his f ee by erect- 
ing a beautiful monument in the cathedral church of Canter- 
bury, with an excellent character of the deetaſed inſcribed 
thereon, and which, us well for the beauty of the ſtyle as the 
exact ſettling of facts and dates, it may not be amiſs to exhibit 
at the I o ſmall 
number of inſcriptions, which ſeem to be, in ſome meaſure, 
equal to the Worth of che eminent perfons whole praiſes they 
record. The ited! x of Sir. George Hs. were William 
Broadnax, and Samuel LO, * | 
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( Tot Gallis teſtibus credite poſteri ); 
VUltrices primus flammas aptans, 
* Bellicas XIII. juxta La Hogue combaſſc 
' Compoſitis dehinc inter Suevum et Daum 
Summo concilio, et juſtitia diſcordiis; 
E. pacato: ſeptentrione, ad Meridiem fe eee, 
Iterumque exuſta aut tapta ad Vigonem 


Tota Præſidiatrice hoſtium Claſſe, 
Atque onerariis immenſ# molis ende fete 


In Patriam feliciter adductis ö 
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ME Mols of GEORGE CHURCHILL; Eſq; 
Admiral of the White, one of the Lord High- admi- 
ral's Council, Groom of tlie Bed· chamber to > Prince 
GeorGt of Denmark, Oc. * 8 
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S there are 6 and who ſeem born to eaſy fortunes, and to 

a ſafe and quiet paſſage through the world; ſo there 
are others unlucky enough to be continually expoſed to envy, 
though not excluded from honours. This ariſes from different 
cauſes, but chiefly from the want of popular talents, of which 
many are deprived by nature, and not a few neglect the uſe, 

I cannot ſay whether the firſt was the misfortune, or the ſecond . 
the fault, of the gentleman whoſe life I am at preſent to conſi- A 
der; but certain it is, that few men were more expoſed to envy | 
than he; eſpecially if we remember, that he rofe no higher i in 
his profeſſion than might ſeem the juſt reward of his ſervices. 
But, however he might be perſecuted by this ſpirit i in his life- 
time, there ſeems to be not the leaſt reaſon that the effects of - 
popular diſſixe ſhould attend his memory ; and, therefore, it 
ſhall be my buſineſs to give as clear and candid an account of 
his actions as I can; and . from fa 
vour or prejudice.” * 
He was the ſecond ſon (his gra ace the duke of Marlborough 4 
being the eldeſt) of Sir Winſton . buche. Kat. clerk of the 
board of green- cloth, and of a worthy family in Dorſetſhire 5, 
He was born in the year 1652, ſome ſay in February 1653 *. 
and entered early into the ſea- ſervice, where he always beha- 
ved with great courage and reputation, and this added to the” 
intereſt of his family, procured him the command of a man 
of war before he was quite thirty, which was a thing very un- 
uſual in thoſe days. In the reign We Ki: Francs he was 


LY 


$ Lee ths de a bi monoment. - - Antiquities of the abbey of Wells, 
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* the Ha ee and, fban after 
the Revolution, he had a. third rate given him. In the famous 
battle of La Hogue he commanded the St. Andrew, a "ap 
rate, in which he performed as good ſervice as any officer in 
the fleet, according to all the accounts. that were publiſhed of 
that engagement v; and yet, very ſoon, after, he quitted the 
ſervice for which ſeveral reaſons were afligned ; but the true 
one is ſaid to have been the promotion of Colonel 1 
the rank of rear-admiral, wha being a younger officer, Mr. 
Churchill could not think of feryipg under him, but retired, 
and liyed priyately for ſome years, 
I ſhall not take upon me to cenſure this part of his condud, 
though I muſt ſay, that I think it would-be a very difficult taſk 
to juſtify it, fince every man is bound to ſerye his country, 
whether he be rewarded or not; and, therefore, every reſigna- 
bg of this ſort is uſually attributed to a narrow and ſelfiſh (pi. 
rit, though it is not impoſlible ; it may ſpring from a nobler prin- 
eiple; however, it is better certainly for an officer to avoid all 


thoſe ſteps in his canduft that are We & (ack ſiniſter inter. 


tions. 

Ia Wi e . Wi ap. e of came ab 
into buſineſs; for the current then bore ſo hard on the car] of 
Orford, who was at the head of the admiralty, that be found 
it neceſſary to reſign? upon which a new commiſſion. iſſued, 
and another before the cloſe of the year, in which Admiral 
George Churchill was, amongſt others, included, and in which 
he continued near two years; and then King William was plez- 
ſed to declare Thomas, earl of Pembroke, lord high-admiral*, 
which, threw bim. gut again, though but for a very ſhort time, 
ſince, upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, and the promotion 
of her conſort, Prince George of "Ka to be lord high- 
n he was appointed c one of his council“, and was reſto- 


red to his rank in the navy b, which was chiefly org to the 


u Pepys's memoirs'of the royal navy of een 166. L ITS. 
v Rurchet's naxal hiſtory, p. 466. 4 i 
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high degree of favour/ in which 1 he ood with his royal high- 
peſs, who, amang many other virtues which adorned bus cha- 
racer, was for none more remarkable eee "3% abi 
ing ſuch as he had once honoured-with his friendſhip. | 

His being made admiral of the blue had the fame effect ups 
on Admiral Aylmer, as it is confideritly ſaid the promotion of 
that gentleman had a few years befare upon Mr. Churchill; 
for he immedintely quitted the ſervice, and remained for feveral 
years unemployed, - But, whatever ſatiafaction Mr. Churchill 
might receive from this victory over his rival, it is very certain 
that he could not be ſaid ta etjoy much pleaſure in the poſt ta 
which he was. raiſed; for during the fix years he fat at that 
board, as his royal highneſs's council were continually attacked, 
ſo Mr. Churchill, in particular, hai a double portion of that 
ſpite and reſentment/deyolyed-wipon him, with which bur great 
loſſes at ſea inſpired many of ovr merebatits ; and this was very 
probably increaſed by the Warmth' of the admiraFs temper, who 
had a very free way of ſpeaking, and took, perhaps, tao great 
liberties with men of ſuch importance . . 

For, as the naval power of Great Britain ariſes abſolutely 
from her extenſive trade, and the number of ſhips employed 
therein, it is very certain that there is a great reſpect due to 
thoſe who carry on that trade, and are thereby ſs very inſtru- 
mental to the wealth, proſperity, and grandeur of this nation, 
which are all founded upon its commerce. However, Mr. 
Churchill maintained himſelf, by his intereſt with Prince 
George, not only againſt the clamours of the many, and the 
intrigues of the few, but againſt ſeveral addrefſes and repreſen- 
tations of the houſe of lords, WAI en e e 
for his removal. 

His royal highneſs deceaſing on the 2th of QAaber, 1708, 
the commiſſion, which impowered his eouncit to act, naturally 
determined; and theneeforward Admiral Churchill led a private 
life at a pleaſant houſe he had in Windſor-park, where he 
conſtructed the fineſt aviary that wits ever ſeen in Britain, which 
he had collected with great care, and at a vaſt expence. This 
collection af birds, at his deceaſe, he left to his two intimate 
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friends and patrons, James duke of Ormond, and Arthur ea 
of Torrington 4. He was never marri d, but dying in very 
good circumſtances, he left the beſt part of his fortune to his 
natural ſon. He deceaſed on the 8th of May, 1710, in the 
8th year of his age, and was buried, with great funeral ſo. 
lemmity, in the ſouth iſle*of Weſtminſter-abbey *, where 3 
beautiful monument has been erected to his memory, with the 
following elegant Latin inſcription, which I inſert as one of 
the moſt curious pieces of its kind that is any where to be met 
with; and, as it contains a very full run FI I * 
not n _ wg > e * that „ | 


besen P. 8. K. | : 
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4 ſer ding, as far as poſſible,” the memoirs of deſerving | per- 
ſons deceaſed, who have roſe to that degree of eminence by the 
fervices'they kate refideree to their country, mis is net the 
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leaſt ae viz; to engage others to procerd as the 
have done, and to deſetve like honours from a like conduct: 

It is certainly the higheſt encouragement to behave well, to ſo 
that in preceding times men have aſcerided' thereby to the bighs. 
eſt honours of which their profeſſions were capable, and this | 
without the countenance of great relations, or the aſſi ſtance of 
any other friends than thoſe procured to them by the diſplay 
of their own deſert. But, if this be a thing of conſequence in 
every ſituation of life, it is much more ſo in reſpect to naval 
affairs; for as there are none bf the fubjects of Great Britain 
more uſeful, or who reflect more honour upon their country, 
than ſuch as are employed in the navy, ſo there is nothing that 
contributes ſo highly to the ſupport of that generous ſpirit, and 
invincible courage, by which they have been always diſtinguiſh. 
ed, as the thoughts of their being able to rife, in their own pro- 
feſſion, by mere dint of merit, and without borrowing any 
help thoſe kinds of arts, to which, fröti their education 
and manner of living, they muſt be neceſſarĩly ſtrangers. This 
it was that chiefly induced me to prefer ve ſuch fragments as I 
could collect in relation ti the life of Sir David Mitchell, who 
was promoted without ehvy, lived wirkt Univerfal reputation, 
and died with the chatafter of an experitnced feaman, and a 
worthy honeſt gentleman, OG 1 

He was deſcended from a very reputable famity in Scotland, 
though of ſmall fortune; and at the age of fixteen was put out 
ice to the maſter of à trading veſſel who lived at Leith; 
with him Mr. Mitchell continued ſeven years, and afterwards ſer- 
ved as a mate on board ſeveral other ſhips, eſpecially in northern 
; by which he pot, only acquired great experience a 
3 ak: but alſo attained the knowledge of tadft modetn lan- 
guages; which, with his fuperior {kill in the mathematies, and 
other genteel accompliſhments, recommended him to tua favour 
of his officers, after fie had bern preſſed to ſen in ti Dutch 
wars. At the Revolution he was made a captain, and being re- 


murkable for bis thorough acquaintange with maritime gffzirs, 
5 1 thas phy heſv 
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very ſoon diſtinguiſhed and promoted; ſo that in April 1693, 
he commanded the ſquadron that convoyed the king to Hol- 
land t, and having, by this means, an opportunity of converſing 
freely and frequently with bis majeſty, became much in his fa- 
Four, that prince, the 8th of February preceding, having made 
him rear-admiral of the blue; and not long after, appointed 
him one of the grooms of his bed- chamber. In 1694, Sir 
David Mitchell, being then a knight, and rear-admiral of the 
red, ſailed with Admiral Ruffel into the Mediterranean; and 
on the-admiral's return home, he was appointed to command 
in chief a ſquadron left in thoſe ſeas z in the execution of which 
commiſſion he behaved himſelf with great reputation i; and, in 
1696, ſerved under Sir George Rooke, with whom he lived in 
great friendſhip*, notwithſtanding he owed his riſe and for- 
tunes, in ſome anther to the kindneſs of Admiral Ruſſel, in 
proceſs of time earl of Orford. | 
I have already taken notice, in the garter Wee; that he 
brought over, and carried back, his Czariſh majeſty, Peter the 
Great, emperor of Ruſſia, who was fo extremely pleaſed with 
the company of Sir David Mitchell, (from whom, he often pro- 
feſſed, he learned more of maritime affairs than from any other 
perſon whatever), that he offered him the higheſt preferments 
in Muſcovy, if he would have accompanied him thither; but 
his propoſal: was not agreeable either to Sir David's circum- 
ſtances or inclinations ; for having, on the death of Sir Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, beem appointed gentleman-uſher of the black 
rod i, and having alſo his pay as a vice-admiral, he had no rea- 
ſon to quit the ſervice of his native n even to oblige ſo 
great a prince. . 
In his paifage from Holland, his Czariſh majeſty aſked Add 2 
ral Mitchell, who gave ſatisfactory anſwers to all his maritime | 
queſtions, the manner in uſe in the Britiſh navy, of correcting 
ſailors who deſerved puniſhment ; when the admiral mentioning 
keel-hawling, among many others, that prince deſired it might 
be explained to him, not by words, hat by Experiments v 
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the admiral excuſed, as not Jana then an offerider who de- 
ſerved it. The Czar replied, « Take one of my men; but 
Sir David informed him, that all on board his ſhip were under 
the protection of the laws of England, and he was accountable 
for every man there, according to thoſe laws, upon which that 
monarch perſiſted no farther in his requeſt n. The king like. 
wiſe directed admiral Mitchell to wait on the Czar to Portſ- 
mouth, and put the fleet out to ſea which lay at Spithead, on 
purpoſe to entertain him with a.mock engagement, which he 
had ſeen alſo in Holland, but not ſo much to his ſatisfaction, it 
attording his imperial majeſty ſo great pleaſure, that he de- 
clared he thought an n admiral 2 much W man than 
a Czar of Muſcovy an. 
His {kill and conduct as a Comms an; his perfect. acquain- 
tance with every branch of naval affairs, rendered him extreme- 
ly uſeful, as his polite behaviour made him agreeahle to every 
adminiſtration,” Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, Sir David 
Mitchell was appointed one of the council ® to Priuce George 
of Denmark, as lord bigh-admiral, in which honourable office 
he continued till the year before the prince's death, when he 
was laid aſide; but upon. another change of affairs he was ſent 
over to Holland, with a commiſſion of great importance, which 
was to expoſtulate with their High Mightineſſes, about the de- 
ficiencies of their quotas during the continuance of the war, 
which commiſſion, he diſcharged with great honour v. This 
was the laſt public act of his life; for, ſoon after his return to 
England, he deceaſed, at his ſeat called Popes, in Hertford- 
ſhire, on the firſt of June, 1710, with as fair a reputation as 
any wan of his rank and character could acquire, and lies bu- 
ried in the ee church a Ns ee in a 2 defore-men- 
tioned 9. 44 Ia 
We have now Gaiſhed, | — aniy by phi hiſtory, but the 
naval memoirs of this reign, by annexing the beſt accounts we 
m Oldmixon? 3 hiſt6ry of the Stuarté, vol. ii. p. 167. 6 ro, | 
n The hiſtory of the life of Peter I. emperor of Raſa, by = Mole, Eq | 
edit. 1940, tao. vol. i. p. 78. 5 
o London Gazette, No. 3812. | 
y Sce the inſcription on bis monument. London Gazette, No * 4093. | 
4 The comp'rte hiſtory of Europe, for 1719.  Pointer's chronological hiſto- 
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could collect of thoſe great man who ſerved their country un- 


der the happy auſpice of this illuſtrious princeſs ; the few things 


that remain to be ſaid, are of a miſcellaneous nature, and are 
brought in here, becauſe they relate to naval affairs, and fo are 
connected with our hiſtory more than with any other, and are 


at the ſame time of two great importance to be ſuffered 0 leep | 


in oblivion, while it is in our power to fave them. 
Of all the reigns ſince the conqueſt, it may be truly faid, that 


the Britiſh conſtitution never appeared with greater luſtre, than 


under that of the queen; by which I mean, that the preroga- 
tive, or influence of the crown, was Aeg e 0 by 
„* Anne and her miniſters. i bas 

Thus immediately after 3 ** 98 ds to 
ſhew the care and concern that was had for the trade of the 
nation, the commiſſioners appointed fer taking and ſtating the 
public accounts, directed Dr. Charles D' Avenant, director- ge- 
neral of the exports and imports, to lay before them diſtinct 
annual accounts of the importations and exportations of al 


commodities, into and out of this kingdom, which he accord- 


ingly did, with his own remarks and reflections; a thing of 


very great importance to the ſtate; and a precedent worthy of 


imitation ; becauſe, without ſuch authentic grounds, it is ſim- 
ply impoflible that any probable conjecture ſhould be made as 
to the growth or decay of our commerce in general, or how far 
it is, or is not, affected by the encouragement or diſcourage- 
ment of particular branches; Which, however, are points of 
great importance to every government, and without a compe- 
tent knowledge of which, no miniſtry can ever make a figure, 
or any parliament be able to decide with certainty, as to thoſe 
points which are of greateſt eonſequence to their conſtituents*. 


At the cloſe of that work Dr. DP Avenant enters largely into 


the „„ that me e be made <A A trade * on ele 
. * 

; *. This repo conſiſts of two ae, Ware in chuck _— od her 8 
received opinions, in regard to the ,geaeral commerce, not to have been founded 
in facts, but rather i in conjeQtures, And ſometimes influenced by party prejudices. 
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into the South ſeas, and that in terms which ſhew plainly, tha 
commerce of this company was not, even in 'a commercial 
ſenſe, ſo viſionary a thing as the enemies of the lord high- tres. 
ſurer Oxford, its patron, pretended ; for be there fays'plainly, 
that this company might extend the trade of the nation by 
vending its commodities and manufactures in unknown coun. 
tries, and gives his reaſons why he fo thought, I muſt con- 
ſeſo, that I never underſtood the ſcope of this great man's rea. 
ſoning upon that ſubject till I read a book lately publiſhed: by 
Mr. Dobbs, wherein he has ſhewn, with great public4pirit, 
How this may'be done, either by difcoyoring a north-weſt paſ. 
ſage into thoſe ſeas, and fixing colonies in the counties beyond 
California, or by proſecuting thoſe diſcoveries that have been 
already made by the Dutch, and ſome of our own navigators, 
in reſpect to the Terra Auſtralis, through the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, either of which would open to us a new commerce, in- 
fiinitely more advantageous than that of Spain to her Indies, 
becauſe theſe new-diſcovered countries are ſo ſituated, as that 
their inhabitants muſt ſtand in want of our goods, at the ſame 
time that they ſtand poſſeſſed of gold, filver, ſpices, and other 
rich commodities, which muſt come to us in return; and 
therefore Dr. D'Avenant had great reaſon to ſuggeſt, that 
the new South-ſea might prove as beneficial to Britain as her 
old Eaſt-India company. This very diſcourſe of his, being ad- 
dreſſed to the commiſſioners for taking and ſtating accounts, is 
_ the cleareſt demonſtration, that, when the South-{ca company 
was erected, there was a proſpect of theſe advantages, and that, 
with a view eee 
ed ſo extenſive, and their capital made ſo large. 

If this has not hitherto been donc, Kill eve 
done, ſince the ſame powers remain veſted in the company by 
their charter; and it is the more reaſonable, that ſomething of 
this ſort ſhould be attempted, becauſe the Aſſiento contract is 
now given up. Beſides, if we are able to ſettle any new colonies 
in that part of the globe, we ſhould be able to trade with the Spa» 
niards without an Aſſiento, and ſecure to ourſelves ſuch a 22 


An account of the countries adjoining to Hudſon's bay in the north-well part 
of America, tre. by Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; London, 1744, 4to, p. 166-169. 
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portion of commerce-as might perhaps equal all that we now 
poſſeſs. But, if it ſhould be found, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
extenſive powers, the company is either not inclined, or diſabled 
to carry on ſuch a new trade, then I humbly think it will be 
high time for the legiſlature to transfer thoſe powers to ſome = 
other body- corporate, that may be able and willing to exert 
them, and this with ſuch clauſes of emendation or reſtrition, 
25 the experience we have fince had of the management or 
public companies ſhall ſuggeſt to be either neceſfary or expe- 
dient *, 

in the duns report by-Dr-: e htc oder 
curious remarks on almoſt all the branches of our commerce; 
and if ſuch a general ſtate of trade as this. were to be laid be- 
fore the parliament, once at leaſt in every reign, we ſhould 
then be able to judge both of the efficacy of the laws already 
made, and of the uſefulneſs and expediency of new ones, But 
it is now time to return from this digreſſion, into which I was 
led by the deſire of preſerving a hint which ſeems ſo very capa» 
ble of improvement, pier Gus hh ERR 
and life, with which I ſhall conclude this chapter. 

The treaty of Utrecht, which put an end to en 
abroad, proved the cauſe of high debates and great diſtractions 
at home. The people grew uneaſy, the miniſtry divided, and 
che heats and violence of party roſe to ſuch a height, that her 
majeſty found herſelf ſo embarraſſed, as not to be able either to 
depend upon thoſe in power, or venture to turn them out. The 
uneaſineſs of mind, that ſuch, a perplexed fituation of affairs 
occaſioned, had a very bad effect upon her health, which had 
been in a declining condition from the time of Prince George's 
death; and this weakneſs of her's ſerved to increaſe thoſe diſor- 
ders in her government, which were fo grievous to herſelf, and 
ſo detrimental to her ſubjects: for her miniſters, forgetting their 
duty to her and their regard for their country, conſulted only 
their ambition anc thate-poivats wheres © 90, pon Gy 
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met in cone they ſtudied: rather to croſs each other's props. 
ſals, than to ſettle or purſue any regular plan; and to ſuch 2 
monſtrous extravagance theſe jealouſies roſe at laſt, that it is 
believed a quarrel between two of her principal miniſters, in 
her preſence, proved, in ſome meaſure; the cauſe of her deaths». 
For being at Kenſington, to which ſhe had removed from 
Windſor, ſhe was ſciged on the 29th of July with a drowſineſs 
and ſinking of her ſpirits, and the next day, about ſeven in the 

morning, was ſtruck with an apoplexy, and from that time con- 


tinued in a dying condition. About three in the afternobn ſhe 


was ſenſible, and, at the requeſt of the privy- council, declared 
the duke of Shrewſbury lord high-treaſurer of Great - Britain, 
though he was already lord-chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. This was the laſt act of her adminiſtration; for the 
council now took upon themſelves the direction of public af. 
fairs, appointing the earl of Berkley to hoiſt his flag on board 
the fleet, and ſending General Whitham to take the command 
in Scotland, and likewiſe deſpatched orders for the immediate 
embarkation of ſeven. Britiſh battalions from Flanders. In the 
mean time the queen continued in the hands of her ꝓhyſicians 
and domeſtics, ſome of whom flattered themſelves with falſe 
hopes to the laſt ; but, the bliſters not riſing, her majeſty about 


ſeven in the morning, on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, breathed 


her laſt®, The following character I have taken from à hiſto- 
ry of her reign in nnn e in * a will ne⸗ 
e 103. b 11. 4 { £4 : , Mut, 4 15 

ANNE STUART, denghrer en king of Kogland, &c. 
was born at St. Jameg's, February 6, 1664-5; at 39 minutes paſt 
eleven at night. She was tenderly and carefully educated; and, 
having from nature the moſt valuable giſts, ſhe became a very 
accompliſhed princeſs, She was moderately tall, and well-pro- 
portioned, her complexion and ſhape excellent, till her conſti- 
tution was impaired by grief and ſickneſs. She appeared to beſt 


advantage ſpeaking; for ſhe had a clear harmonious voice, great 


gyoouk _— and a very happy elocution. 3 piety was  unaffet- 


"Y 101 of the four laſt years of the reign of Queen Anne, b. 3155 316 
Lamberti, tome viii. p. 657, 658, where there is a very curious and 3M 
3 account of her majeſty's 1 in her laſt moments, 
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ed; her humility ſincere ; her good- nature very conſpicuous, 
but would have been more ſo, had it not been inherent in her 
family. As a wife, ſhe was the pattern of conjugal fidelity, 
without any affectation of fondneſs. Her tenderneſs, as a mo- 
ther, to her children was regulated by the rules of reaſon and 

religion; but her indulgence, as the mother of her ſubjects, 
knew no bounds. It was her only foible, that the uprightneſs 
of her own intentions left her without ſuſpicion. Her affection 
for her people was ſo apparent, that it was never doubted, and 
ſo firmly rooted, as to be diſcernable in her laſt words. With a 
juſt ſenſe of her own high dignity, ſhe had a true concern for 
the rights of her ſubjects, and a ſtrong paſſion for the glory of 
the nation; ſhe loved public-ſpirit, and encouraged it; and, 
though ſhe was naturally magnificent and generous, yet ſhe 
was frugal in her private expences, not to hoard, but to beſtow 
on the neceſſities of the ſtate, She gave her tenths to the 
clergy, which will remain a laſting monument of her zeal for 
| the church. The many good laws, and the numerous happy 
events which fell out in her reign, will ever preſerve her me- 
mory in eſteem with thoſe who wiſh well to the ſtate. In a 
word, ſhe was bleſſed with all the endowments that could make 
2 woman admired, and exerted all the virtues neceſſary to make 
a, monarch beloved. At her death her loſs was thought irre- 

trievable, and few who remember her have altered their opi- 
nions. It would be improper to ſay more, and En to 
have ſaid leſs, 

Her majeſty had ifſue by the prince of Denmark, 1. A daugh.. 
ter, that was ſtill-born the 12th of May, 1684; 2. Lady Mary, 
a ſecond. daughter, born the 2d of June, 1685, and died in Fe- 
bruary, 16903 3. Anne Sophia, who was born the 12th of 
May, 1686, and died the February following; 4. William, duke 
of Glouceſter, born the 24th of July, 1689, who lived to be 
eleven years of age; 5. The Lady Mary, born October 1690, 
who lived no longer than to be baptized; 6. George, another 
ſon, who died alſo ſoon after he was born. 
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| g are now to enter on a new period of time z and a 
great change in our government, brought about by 

Ps ho ſtatute made in the twelfth, year of King William 
III. for limiting the ſucceſſion of the crown; 3 by which, after 
the death of the queen, then Princeſs Anne, without iſſue, it 
was to paſs to the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, as the next 
proteſtant heirs : for the Princeſs Sophia, electreſs-dowager of 
Hanover, was daughter to the queen of Bohemia, who, before 
her marriage with the elector Palatine, was ſtyled the Princeſs 
Elifabeth of Great Britain, daughter td James VI. of Scotland, 
and I. of England“; in whom united all the hereditary claims 
to the imperidl crown of theſc realms. 


x Stat. 12 Will III. cap. 2. ſect. r. 5 | ; 25 
Vor. III. 1 | Tek 


mouth; firſt lbrd-commiſſioner 6f the iralty, Thomas earl 


ſent the earl of Dorſet to his majeſty, to invite him over; and 


vy See Buroet's kiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 433—434 1133 
2 Tt may not be amifs to remark, that the electorate was created in 1692, in 
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But the Princeſs Sophia dying a very little while before the 
queen, GEeorGE-Lz w 1s, elector of Hanover, her fon, became 
heir of this crown on the demife of Queen Anne, and was ac: 
cordingly called to the ſucceſſion, in the manner directed by an- 
other ſtatute paſſed in the fourth year of her majeſty's reign i. 

For, by that law, the adminiſtration of the government, im- 
mediately on the queen's death, devolved on ſeven perſons na- 
med in the act, in conjuction with as many as the ſucceſſor 
3 think fit to appoint, in the manner directed by that 

w *, 

The ſeven juſtices fixed by the ſtatute were, tlie archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Thomas Tenniſon; the lord high-chancel. 
lor, Simon Lord Harcourt ; the lord-preſident of the council, 
John duke of Buckinghamſhire; the lord high-treaſurer, Charles 
duke of Shrewſbury; the lord privy-ſeal, William earl of Dart- 


of Strafford; and lord chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench, Sir 
Thomas Parker The lords juſtices appointed by the ſucceſſor 
were, the lord archbiſhop of York, Sir William Dawes; the 
dukes of Shrewſhury, Somexſet, pgs Devonſhire, Kent, 

>, An b the earls of Pembroke, 


Theſe lords juſtices, the ſame day the queeri died, ifſued a 
proclamation, declaring the acceſſion of King George I. and 
commanding him to be proclaimed through” all party. df the 


kingdom; which was done accordingly: On the next day they 
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favour of Duke Erneſt Auguſtus of Hanover, his'majeſty's father, who; in-1698, 
was ſucceeded by this menarch-in-that quality, his mother the Princeſs Sophia, 
being ſtyled cleftreſs-dowoger, ho deceaſed at the age of eighty-four, June 8, 
1514, N. 8. 1 3. * 7 Tz. # > +5 cd on % eee — 
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the lords juſtices, opened the ſeſſion of parliament by a ſpeech b. 
On the 17th of the ſame month, the earl of Berkley failed with 
a ſquadron of ſixteen men of war, and fix yachts, for Holland, 
in order to attend his majeſty, where he was joined by eight 
ſhips of the States-General, under Rear- admiral Coperen; and, 
to ſecure the coaſts and the channel, Admiral Wager was ſent 
down to Portſmouth, and Sir Thomas Hardy to n ee to 
equip ſuch ſhips as were fit for ſervice ©. © 

His majeſty arriving from Holland on the 18th of aper p 
and making his public entry on the 2oth, took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands; and very foon made ſome conſi- 
derable alterations in the ſeveral boards, particularly in that of 
the admiralty, which was clean ſwept; for, inſtead of 'Thomas 
carl of Strafford, Sir John Leake, Sir William Drake, John 
Aiſlahie, Eſq; Sir James Wiſhart, and Dr. John Clarke, who 
were there on the demiſe of the late queen, his majefty appoint- 
ed Edward earl of Orford, Sir George Byng; George Doding- 
ton, Eſq; Sir John Jennings, Sir Charles Turner, Abraham 
Stanyan, and George Baillie, Efqrs%. In the month of No- 
vember, Matthew Aylmer, Eſq;'was declared admiral and com- 
mander in chief of his 'majeſty's fleet; and, ſoon after, Sir 
Charles Wager, rear-admiral of the red, was ſent to TENTS Sir 
ou er in * amn a | 


b Oldatixon's kiftory of England, vol. ii. p. 363, $64. TindaT's continuition 
of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 303, 394+ Aunals of King Guys; vol. i. p. 34, 36. 

c Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 866, | 

d Oldmixou's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. $76. Annals of King George, 
vol. i. p. 237. | Hiſtorical regiſter, yo# ii; p. 12. in the appendix. 

© In order to render the ſubſequent hiſtory more clear, it will be requiſite to 
give the reader a ſhort F the avcefiion of Kiag 
George I. 

Sir John Leake, Knight, Sod of Great-Britain, 

Macthew Aylmer, Eſq; admiral and commander in chief of his majeſty's fleet. 
Sir James Wiſhart, Knight, admiral of the white ſquadron. 
Sir John Norris, Knight, admiral of the blue. 

James earl of Berkley, vice-admiral of the red. 5 | 

Sir Edward Whitaker, Knight, vice-admiral of the white. 3 

John Baker, Eſq; vice-admiral of the blue. 

Sir Charles Wager, Knight, rear-admiral of the red. 

Sir Hovenden Walker, rear-admiral of the white. 

Sir Thomas Hardy, Knight, rear-admiral of the blue. 
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The ſubject of this work. obliges me only to take notice of 
ſuch acts of the new government as relate to naval affairs 3 and 
therefore, after obſerving that a new parliament was ſummoned, 
and met at Weſtminſter March the 17th, the next thing tha 
occurs is, that, on the 1ſt of April 1715, they came to a reſo- 
lation to allow ten thouſand ſeamen, at four pounds a-month; 
and, on the gth of May following,/ granted 35,874“. 38. 64. 
for the half-pay of ſea-officersz 197;8961, 17's. 6 d. for the 
ordinary of the navy; and 237,277 l. for the extraordinary re- 
pairs of the navy, and rebuilding of ſhips.  'Theſe large ſuns 
were thought neceflary, becauſe, at this juncture, the fleet of 
Great Britain was very much decayed ; and it was. foreſeen, 
that, notwithſtanding the peace ſo lately concluded, new diſputes 
were likely to ariſe, which might require freſh armaments t. 

Amongſt theſe diſputes, the moſt- ſerious was that in which 
we were engaged with Sweden. This had begun before the 
queen's death, and was occaſioned by the Swediſh priyateers 
taking many of our ſhips, which, with their cargoes, were con- 
fiſcated, under a pretence that we aſſiſted and ſupplied the Czar 
and his ſubjects with ſhips, arms, amaunition, c. contrary, 
as was ſuggeſted, to our treaties with the crown of Sweden, 
Mr. Jackſon, her majeſty's miniſter at Stockholm, had preſent- 
ed ſeveral memorials upon this ſubject, without receiving any 
ſatisfactory anſwer and therefore it was now thought expedient | 
to make uſe of more effectual means, vis. ſending a' ſtrong 
ſquadron of men of war into the Baltic, the rather becauſe 
their high mightineſſes the States-General, labouring under the 
ſame inconveniences, found thengfelves obliged, after all pacific 
methods had been tried in vain, to have recourſe to the ſame 
meaſures, in order to protect the commerce of their ſubjects i. 

Ibis once reſolved, a ſquadron of twenty ſail was appointed 
for this ſervice, and the command. given to Sir John Norris, 
who was then admiral of the blue, and who had Sir Thomas 
Hardy, rear-admiral of the fame ſquadron, to aſſiſt him b. The 
admiral hoiſted 2 flag on board the We a ak rate 


f Annals of King George, vol. i. p. 416. | HiQotical ebe wal i. p- 10. 
* Lamberti, tome vili. p. 875. where the matter is"treated st large: 
* When the commerce of Britain ſuffers; a * is the quickeſt awd 
moſt effectual remedy that can be n : , 
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having ten ſhips of the line in his divifion, Sir Thomas Hardy 
was in the Norfolk, a third rate alſo, and had in his diviſion 


and the Drake ſloop, which carried fixteen. This fleet fai 
from the Nore on the. 18th of Mayi, and arrived in the Sound 
on the loth of June following, where, finding the Dutch ſqua- 
dron, a conference was held on board the Cumberland on the 
14th, in-which it was reſolved, that the combined ſquadron 
ſhould proceed together, with the Epgliſh and Dutch merchant- 
men under their convoy, for their reſpective ports; which they 
ant accordingly by the cloſe of the month Il. 

One of the firſt things Sir John Norris did was to diſpatch 
an expreſs to the court of Stockholm, in order to be fatisfied 
whether the Swedes were reſolved to go on in their practice of 
ſeizing and confiſcating our ſhips, or whether, before it was too 
late, they would conſent to enter into a negotiation fur deter- 
mining the diſputes which had ariſen between the two nations. 
The anſwer be received was ſo looſe and uncertain, that he re- 
ſolved to proceed according to his inſtruftions. After Sir John's 


of two Britiſh men of war, forty-ſix merchant-ſhips, that were 
not ready to ſail from England with Sir John Norris. Theſe 
ſhips remained till the Daniſh fleet was ready to ſail, in order 


the month of Auguſt the Daniſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty ſhips 
of the line, with the Ruſhan ſquadron, reſolved to fail up the 
Baltic with the Engliſh and Dutch s. 


deſigned to command his own ſhips, ſeveral conſultations were 
held to regulate the command of the ſeveral ſquadrons of differ- 
ent nations then in that road, which together were called the 


| | Olamixzon” s hiſtory of Englend, yol. n. p. $95» Annals of King George 
vol. i. p. 429, Salhon's chranotogicel niſtoriau, vol. ii. p. Lend 


* Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixi. p. 40. 


| Theſe ad mitals were ſent, to protect gur trade, and they pi duc regard to 
their inſtructions. 


= TindaP $ continuation of Rapio, val. iv. p. 423 3- Annals of Kiog dert 
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cight ſhips of the line, the Mermaid frigate of thirty-two guns N | 


departure from Copenhagen, there arrived, under the convoy | 


% 


to take the advantage of their convoy. About the middle of 
As the Czar of Muſcovy was at this time at Copenhagen, and | 


confederate leer. 11 was at laſt e to give the chief com- | 
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mand of it to the Czar of Muſcovy, but ſo, that Sir John Norris 
thould command the vanguard of the united fleet, the Czar the 
body of the line of battle, the Daniſh admiral Count Gueldenlew 
the rear, and that the Dutch commodore, with his ſquadron 
and five Britiſh men of war, ſhould proceed with the trade of 
both nations for their reſpective harbours in the Baltic. "Accord. 
ing to this reſolution, the16th, the Czar hoiſted his imperial flag, 
as admiral, on board one of his fineſt ſhips,” and was thereupon 
immediately faluted by Sir John Norris: Can a diſcharge of his 
cannon, which was followed by the Daniſſi and Dutch; and, 
theſe compliments being paid, his Czarian majeſty gave the ſignal 
for ſailing; the 18th they came to an anchor in the Kieger- 
bucht, from whence they ſailed towards Bornholm, where, being - 
informed that the Swediſh fleet was returned to Carlſcroon®; the 
Britiſh and Dutch merchant-ſhips, with their convoys, ſepara- 
ted, and proceeded on their reſpective voyages, and the Czar, 
with his ſquadron, ſailed for the coaſt of Mecklenburg. | 

The Swedes had at this time a very numerous fleet, and in 
pretty good condition; but they were too wiſe to hazard it againſt 
ſuch an unequal force as that of the confederates, and therefore 
withdrew it into one of their own ports, till they could receive 


the king's abſolute orders. On the 28th of October Sir John 


Norris, with the Britiſh fquadron under his command, and the 
Danith men of war commanded by Count Gueldenlew, arriyed 
at Bornholm, on which day the two cruizers, which Sir John 
Norris had ſent to-Carlſcroon, returned to him with an account, 
that they had ſeen the Swediſh fleet, with two flags and ſeven 
broad pendants, in Carlſeroon, and all the ſhips they could diſ- 
cover lay rigged, as alſo that they had three cruizers under fail 
off the port. That night Sir John Norris ſent theſe two cruizers, 
being the beſt ſailers of his ſquadron, to Dantzick, to haſten the 
trade down the Baltic, and, if they found the fix Britiſh men of 
war and all the merchantmen had joined there, to order the 
commodore not to loſe a moment that could be made uſe of for 
ſailing, but to proceed. 'Thele' cruizers arrived at Dantzick. on 


n Lediard's naval hiſtory; vol. ii. p. 869. Mercure biſtorique et politique 
tome Ixi. p. 461. Gordon's life of Peter the Great, vol. ii. p. 77+ 


' © Lamberti, tome ix. p. 620. where the political motives of this meaſure | are 
copioully d diſcuſſed, | 2 | 
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the zoth, where 1 joined the Britiſh men of war, and n 
trade, which on the 31ſt all failed from Dantzick v. | 

On the ꝙth of November the Britiſh, men of war, with the : 

trade, joined Sir John Nortis's ſquadron at Bornholm, (having 
ſailed from the fleet off Dantzick on the 4th of this month), and 
the next day came all with him into the road of Copenhagen. 
On the 2th arrived the Dutch trade with their convoy, which 
had been obliged to ſtay after ours at Dantaick for proviſions, 
A few days after, Sir John failed from the road of Copenhagen, 
and notwithſtanding his fleet, as well as the merchantmen un- 
der his. convoy, were ſurpriſed by a violent, ſtorm, which diſper- 
ſed them, and in which the Auguſt of ſixty guns, and the Gar- 
land of twenty-four, were unfortunately loſt; yet the reſt, with 
all the trade, lately arrived at the Trow on the 29th of Novem- 
ber i in the morning. Sir John Norris left ſeven ſhips of war un- 
der the command of Commodore Cleeland, in the Baltic, to act 
in conjunction with the Danes, and for the farther ſecurity of 
the Britiſh trade, if neceſſary 5. Thus 1 have proſecuted the 
hiſtory of this Baltic expedition from the failing to the return 
of the fleet, that the reader might the better apprehend it: and 
now I ought to recur to the proceedings of our flects in the 
Channel, but that i it ſeems requiſite to clear up ſome points re- 
lating to this Baltic pts) which have of late en the Mob: 
ject of high diſputes... i564 2733 5 

The great point in queſtion as to this Swediſh 5 is, | 
whether it took riſe from our own concerns, or from thoſe of 
the electorate of Hanover. On the one hand it is very certain. 
that the Swediſh privateers took our ſhips as well as thoſe of 
other nations, and that, in fitting our fleet for thoſe ſeas, we did 
no more than the Dutch. On the arrival of Sir John Norris i in 
the Baltic, our miniſter preſented a memorial, in which, he 
ſet forth the particular damages fuftained. by our merchants, 
amounting. to 69,024 l. 2 8. 9 d. for which he demanded fatif. 
faction, and at the ſame time inſiſted on the repeal of an edit, 


which his Swediſh majeſty had lately publiſhed, and by which 


r Voltaire, hiſtoize de Charles XII. oi de bac. ur. vi. where theſe diſpues 
are treated very ſuperficially... 


_ 4 Lediard's- naval hiſtory, vol. Ii. p. "Wa ae of King George, vol. i mn. 
p. 107, Mercure hiſtorique'et politique, tome Ixi. p. 616, G97. Nena 
1 the 
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the commerce of the Baltic was wholly prohibited to the 
liſh. This memorial was preſented-Jube 19; 15 t5, and in i 
the nattire of Sir John Norris's commiſſion was explained; ſo 
that, chus far, all this quarrel ſeems to _ from *  thajeſty 
care of the Britiſh commerre: . 

But, as elector bf Hanover, he had as wege aifpate with 
his majeſty of Sweden, of quite a different nature; for having 
purchaſed from the crown of Denmark the dutchles of Bremen 
atid Verden, which had been taken from the crown 6f Sweden, 
he found himſelf obliged, in quality of elector, to concur with 
the firſt-mentioned power in declaring war agaitit Sweden; and, 
even before this was done, ſome Engliſh ſhips joined the Daniſh 
fleet, in order to.diltreſs'the Swedes. "Of this the Swedlch mi. 
niſter here complained” by a memorial delivered to Lord Town. 
mend, then ſecretary of ſtate,” dated October 3, 1715. His 
Swediſh majeſty alſo, in anſwer to the'Hatioverian declaration 
of war, publiſhed fome very ſevere reflections, in Which ke 
aſſerts, that the honour of the Britiſh flag had been proſtituted 
to ſerve the intereſts of another ſtate, and in order to'erdite an 
intercourſe between the King's regal and electoral domiinionss, 
Thus far I have given the evidence on both ſides, and leave the 
whole to the determination of the reader, with this ble vation 
only, that the Dutch, though no leſs injured, no leſs concerned 
in their trade than we, did not, hewerery think it RT to 

come to ſuch extremities. 

While this ſquadron was employed in * Balric, the Fete 
was extinguiſhed in Scotland, but with ſo little affiftance from 
our naval force, that it ſcarce deferves to 'be mentioned. It is 
true, Sir George Byng was ſeut to hoiſt Bis flag in the Downs 
in the middle of ſummer, and continued there as long as the 
ſeaſon would permit :; but no enemy appeared, and Sir John 
Jennings was ſent to Edinburgh, from whence he went bn bbard 
the Oxford i in the Frith, and hoiſted his flag 0 reel in 


7 x Lamberti; tome ix, p. 251. — of gh, wal; 6 5. 43. 
Hiſto1 ical regiſter for the year 1716, p. $35; 


» Lamberti, tome Ix, p. 301. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1716, p. 15. " Tindal's 
continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. Oldmixon, vol. ii. and other writers. 
t Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. li. p. 867. Annals of King gr Rs 3. 
Salmon's chronological hiſtorian, rn 45 
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chief of the ſquadron then upon the coaſts, which would have 
been highly ſerviceable in caſe the pretender's adherents had ei · 
ther had any naval force; or had been fuccoured from beyond 
the ſeas { but there was nothing of this kind. The rebellion 
broke out under the influence and direction of the earl of Mar, 
who was ſoon joined by the clans; and, the duke of Argyll 
being ſent down againſt him, it quickly appeared how ill their 
meaſures had been taken. His grace had indeed but a* ſmall 
number of regular troops under his command, but his intereſt 
was ſo extenſive, that he not only engaged many powerful fami- 


lies to declare for King George, but, which perhaps was the 


greater ſervice of che two, engaged many more to remain quiet, 
who otherwiſe had joined the rebels. The buſineſs was decided 
by the battle of Sheriff-muir, near Dunblain, fought Novembet 
13, 1715 5 the ſame day that General Foſter, and the Engliſh 
who were in arms, ſurrendered at Preſton. Yet, after this, the 
chevalier de St. George ventured over into Scotland in a very 
poor veſſel, where ſoon finding his affairs deſperate, and his 
perſon in the ntmoſt danger, he contrived to make his eſcape 
from the north with the utmoſt ſecrecy, which he affected by 
going on board a clean-tallowed French ſnow, which failed out 
of the harbour of Montroſe , February the zd, in fight of 
ſome Engliſh men of war, but kept ſo cloſe. along ſhore, that 
they ſoon found it was Impoſſible to follow her. | 

Theſe were the principal tranſactions of this year, at the cloſe 
of which, things were ſtill in ſuch confuſion, that the parliament 
thought fit to grant very latge ſupplies for the enſuing year, viz 
10,090 ſeamen at the rate of 4 l. per month, the ſums 
233,849 1 19s. 6d. for the ordinary of the navy, and 23,6231. 
for the extraordinary repairs. of the navy x. We have already 
taken notice of what paſſed under Sir John Norris in the Baltic, 
and have therefore only to obſerve, that this year ſome of the 


piratical republics in Barbary having broke the peace, Admiral . 


u Oldmixon's hiſtory of Kugland, vol ii. p. 621. Tindal's continuation of 
Ranin, vol, iv. p. 459. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1916, p. 108, tog. Mercure his 
ftorique et politique, tome lin. p. 672. 

Annals of King George, vol. ii. p. 230. Hiſtorical regiſter f for 1716, p- 115 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ix; p. 253. | 
* Tindal, Oldmixon. Annals of King George, vol. jj. p. 213. 
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Baker, who had the command of the Engliſh ſquadron in the 
Mediterranean, received orders to bring them to reaſon, which 
he did without any great difficulty. But the Sallee rovers ſtill 
did a great deal of miſchief, and it was the more difficult to 
ſuppreſs them, becauſe their ſhips were ſo ſmall, and drew ſo 
little water, that our men of war were very ſeldom able to come 
near enough to exchange ſhot with them. At laſt Captain 
Delgarno, one of the moſt active officers in the navy, in his 
_ majeſty's ſhip the Hind of twenty guns only, came up with 
one of their beſt men of war of twenty-four guns, and, after 
an obſtinate engagement of two hours and a half, obliged 
her to ſtrike ; but ſhe had not been in his pofſeſtion above a 
quarter of an hour before ſhe ſunk, and all her crew, except 
thirty- eight hands, periſhed: this, with the loſs of another vel. 
fel of eight guns, and two more of ſixteen guns each, which 
were forced on ſhore by his majeſtys ſhip the Den de- 
kvered, in a great meaſure, the Engliſh commerce in the Me- 
diterranean from the interruptions given by theſe pirates Y, 

In the month of July his majeſty went over to Holland, ef: 
corted by an Engliſh ſquadron, and from thence continued his 
journey by land to Hanover, where the diſturbances in the 
north made his preſence at that time particularly neceſſary, and 
where he continued the feſt of the year 1716, at the cloſe of 
which Admiral Aylmer failed with his ſquadron for Holland to 
eſcort him home *. In the mean time the government was em- 
ployed i in extinguiſhing the remains of the rebellion here and 
in Scotland, and providing, in the beſt manner they could; 
againſt the revival of ſuch diſturbarices, of which they had the 
greater hopes from the conduct which the regent of France 
purſued, who ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to live upon good 


terms with Great Britain, as was indeed his intereſt *.” But it 


very ſoon appeared, that, notwithſtanding the chevalier's adhe- 
rents had loſt their hopes with reſpect to ſuccours from France, 
they had ſtill mother Power willing and ready to affiſt them. 


Lediard's naval * vol, i ii. p. 868, 809. 


2 Hiſtorical regiſter for 1716, p. 356. Mercure kiltorique et poliique tome 
lan. p. 227. 
2 Tiodab's eee e of . f val iv, p. 508. Annals of King comes 
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Upon his majeſty's return a dangerous conf] piracy was faid to 
be diſcovered, ' in which many were engaged at home and 
abroad, and for defeating of which it was thought neceſſary to 
ſecure the perſon and papers of Count Gyllenbourg , then his 
gwediſh majeſty's ambaſſador at this court, and who at the 
time of his death was prime miniſter of that kingdom; a fact 
which ſtruck the foreign miniſters here with the utmoſt ſur- 
priſe, from which, however, they quickly recovered themſelves 
when they were informed, that it was not for any act of his 
miniſtry, but for his being concerned in the management of 
of a plot againſt the government. About the ſame time the 
famous Baron Goertz 4 was, at his Britannic majeſty's requeſt, 
arreſted in Holland, where he acted as miniſter from the 
king of Sweden.” In order to ſatisfy the world, the letters and 
papers relating to the invaſion, which it was ſaid his Swediſh 
majeſty intended to have made in Scotland, were rendered 
public e, and the parliament ſoon after ſhewed the warmeſt re: 
ſentment at the inſolence of this attempt. | 
It was indeed amazing, that a prince, already overwhelmed 
by ſo many and fo powerful enemies, ſhould think of adding 
to their number by practices of this kind: but whoever conſi- 
ders the genius and ſpirit of the late Charles XII. will eaſily 
conceive, that it was natural enough for him to embrace any 
expedient, how dangerous ſoever, which ſeemed to promiſe the 
diſſolving that confederacy by which he was diſtrefſed, But his 
deſign was not only rendered abortive by this unexpected diſ- 
covery, which put it abſolutely out of his power to carry it into 
execution; but it likewiſe brought upon him new difficulties, in 
conſequence of his Britannic majeſty's reſentment of ſuch beha- 
viour, which preſently diſcovered itſelf by the vigorous reſolu- 
tions taken here: for, on the 21ſt of February, it was reſolyed in 
the houſe of commons, That a bill be brought in to authoriſe his 
« majeſty to prohibit commerce with Sweden, during | ſuch a time 
as his * ſhall think] it aa for the _y and peace. 


b Olamixon? 8 hiſtory of England, vol. ii. 1 6205 Salmon's 's 8 N. 
ſtorian, vol. ii. p. 69. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixii. p. 224. 
© See Mr. ſecretary Stanhope's letter to the foreign miniſters, then enn 4 
England, in the hiſtorical regiſter for the year 1747, p- 69. 
d Annals of King George, vol. iii. p. 142... 
1 * Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 71. Mercure ee et politique tome 
ui. p. 340, 
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| ſending another ſquadron to the Baltic, the neceſſary ſupplies 


Baltic, the command of which yas given to Sir George Byng, 


to many who were hitherto ſuppoſed as penetrating politicians 


| prevailed upon his majeſty to ſend, on the 3d of April, 1719, 2 


« eaſe his people of all future charge and apprehenſions upon this 


| being ſaid, that the demanding a ſupply, without communicating 


s | 


« of his kingdom z" * which afterwards paſſed both houſes, and 
had the royal afſent ; and, on the ad of March, a proclamation 
was publiſhed for this purpoſe f, 

As it was foreſeen that this affair muſt neceſſarily occaſion the 


were yery early granted, viz. 10,000 ſeamen for the ſervice of 
the year 17175 226,799 l. 58s. 3d. for the ordinary of the 
navy, and 20,7611. for the extraordinary repairs, and for the 
Sabin ſuch ſea-ſtores as might be neceſſary . Immediately 

er, orders were iſſued for forming a grand ſquadron, conſiſt. 
ing of twenty-one. ſhips of. the line, beſides frigates, for the 


who was to have had two admirals under him, with an addi- 
tional force; but, before thoſe ſhips were ready, the miniſtry 
altered their deſign, and Sir George, in obedience to freſh or- 
ders, failed\on the goth of March for Copenhagen 8 
| Whatever neceflity there might be for theſe vigorous mea- 
ſures, yet it is certain, that this neceſſity did not ſo fully appear 


as any in this kingdom; and therefore an oppoſition was creat- 
ed where it was leaſt expected, I mean by ſome who had the 
honour to be in the king! 8 councils, which, however, did not 
hinder them from expreſſing their ſentiments with a Britiſh free, 
dom. Their arguments, however, had ſo little. weight, that as 
ſoon as Sir George Byng was failed, ſome of the great miniſters 


meſſage to the houſe of commons to this effect; “ That, being 
« deſirous to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the. ee dangers 
« with which they were threatened from Sweden, he hoped they 
« would enable him to make good ſuch engagements as might 


« accounti,” This occaſioned warm debates in the houſe, it 


the particular uſes to which it was to be appropriated, was un- 


rf Chandler's debates, vol. vi. p. 109. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 170. 

8 Annals of King George, vol. iii, p. 151. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, 
vol. i iv. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 123. 

un Oldmixon's biſtory of England, vol. li, Ps 636. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717. 
p. 73. Columna roſtrata, p. 300. 

50 Chandler $ debates, Vl. vi, p. 11 1. 
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axliamentary z and even Mr. Walpole, afterwards created earl 
of Orford, and Mr. Speaker, appeared to be againſt it. Hows 
ever, it was at length carried in the committee, by 164 to 149, 
« That it was the opinion of the committee, that a ſum not ex- 
« ceeding two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds be granted 
& to his majeſty, to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes 
« and ſtates as may prevent any charge and apprehenſion from 
« the deſigns of Sweden for the future.” When the queſtion 
for agreeing with the committee was put in the Aale it was 
carried but by four voices, viz. yeas 153, noes 149 K. 

The next morning Mr. ſecretary Stanhope- let the Lord 
Townſhend know, that his majeſty had no farther occaſion for 
his ſervice, as lord-licutenant of Ireland; whereupon Mr. Wal- 
pole, who was then firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, Mr. 
Methuen ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr, Pulteney ſecretary at war, 
laid down their employments l. A few days after, Edward 
(Ruſſcl) earl of Orford, reſigned his office of firſt lord of the 
admiralty; upon which his majeſty thought proper to change 
that board, and accordingly, James carl of Berkley, Matthew 
Aylmer, Eſq; Sir George Byng, James Cockburn, and William 
Chetwynd, Eſqrs. were made herd commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty ® 6 4 

It was neceſſary to take notice of theſe domeſtic proceedings, 
before we followed Sir George Byng with, his fleet into. the 
Baltic; where ſo little was performed, that it is not eaſy to give 
the. reader any tolerable ſatisfaction about it. On the 11th of 
April, Sir George arrived in the road of Copenhagen; the next 
day he had an audience of the king of Denmark, and afliſted 


at ſeveral conferences, which were held in the ſucceeding week, 


in order to ſettle the operations by ſea, and the command of the 


confederate fleet, in caſe it ſhould be thought requiſite for the 


ſeveral ſquadrons to join a. Sir Georg next detached five ſhips 
of the line to cruize in the Categat, between Gottenburgh and 
the point of Schagen, to cover the trade from the Swediſh pri- 


k Tindal's  contingation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. $21. Annals of King George, 
vol. iii. p. 162, Hiſtorical regiſter for 1517, p. 153. tA, | 

| O'dmixpn's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 639. 

* Annals of King George, vol. iii. p. 169. Salmon's chronologlesl bitorian, 
vol. ii. p 51. 

© Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 871. Annals of King George, vol. K. p. 
3175 Mercure Be & politique, tome Ixil. p. 503. 


rateers. 


8 vateers. The Daniſh cruizers being likewiſe employed for the 


Into the Baltic, where the Swedes, however, had by this time 
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+. George Byng to cruize off Gottenburgh, gives an account by his letter, dated 


| *jten guns; and on the 1ſt of May, in the afternoon, he met ad took the 
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ſame purpoſe, the paſſage was ſo effectually ſecured, that ng 
ſhips could paſs out of that port. Sir George himſelf waited 
only for a fair wind to fail with the reſt of the Britiſh ſquadron 


abſolutely laid aſide whatever deſigns were formed, either to our 
prejudice or againſt the general peace of Europe, 
On the 7th of May; however, our admiral ſailed from Co, 
penhagen, having under his convoy a great number of merchant 
ſhips, bound for ſeveral parts of the Baltic, and in the Kioger- 
bucht was joined by the Daniſh fleet, commanded by Vice-ad, 
miral Gabel: they ſailed together towards Carlſcroon; but were 
obliged by contrary winds to return, As no enemy appeared, 
and the ſeaſon of the year began to advance, Sir George Byng 
thought of coming home with the fleet; and accordingly, on 
the 24 of November, paſſed the Sound e with nine Engliſhmen 
of war, three frigates, and three veſſels of ſmall burgen, leaving 
behind him fix men of war, to act in conjunction with the Da- 
niſh fleet; and on the r;th of the ſame month arrived ſafe at 
the mouth of the Thames; there leaving his ſquadron, he came 
up to London, where he was graciouſly received by his majeſty, 
So that here ended the naval expedition for this year, and with 
it, in a great meaſure, all the e e the nation was uns 
der tom . Swedes 7. | 
1 | -In 
"= ; S7 
o Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. i. p. 812. Anngls of King George, — [5 


p To quiet the minds of the people, and prevent their running into a notion 
that the fitting out of this fleet was not really intended for the honour and ſervice 
of Great 1 the following account was publiſhed in the Gazette. 

Admiralty office, Fung 28. 
” Captain Leflock of the Wenden who commands the ſhips appointed by Sir 


„ the x3th of laſt month, that on the 29th of April he failed out of Marde in 
«© Norway, and three days. after took a Swediſh privateer-dogger, of fix guns, 
«© and ſeventy-two men, commanded by one St. Leger, the perſon, who ſome+ 
* time fince ſeized obe of our packet-boats, That the ſame afternoon he res; 
„ took a Dutch hoy, which had been taken the day before by a Swediſh ſhip of 


« privateer into whoſe hands the hoy bad fallen: all which prizes were carried 
« into Arundel; and that, the gth at night, the Strafford retook a Dutch = 


6 boat, 0" another we from Captain Leſtock, dated the 26:h of May, be 
« gave 
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In the mean time his majeſty had thought fit to appoint Sir 
john Norris envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary. to the 
Czar of Muſcovy 4; and, as if things began to be ſo diſpoſed as 
to admit of a peace in the north, a reſolution was taken to diſ- 
charge Count Gyllenbourg, which was thus brought about. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Orleans ordered the French miniſter 
here? to acquaint the king, that his royal highneſs was perfe&< 
iy well informed as to the king of Sweden's diſpoſition, and 
that he was thoroughly ſatisfied, that his Swediſh majeſty had 
not, or ever had, any intention to diſturb the tranquillity of his - 
Britannic majeſty's dominions z that if, therefore, his miniſters 
had entered into any practices of that kind, it was entirely 
without his knowledge; and that, upon their return to Sweden, 
he would cauſe a ſtrict inquiry to be made into. their conduct, 
in order to puniſh them, if they ſhould be proved guilty*. Upon 
this propoſition from the regent of France, it was agreed, that 
Count Gyllenbourg ſhould be exchanged againſt Mr. Jackſon, 
theEngliſh miniſter at Stockholm, and that Baron Goertz ſhould 
be releaſed from his confinement in Holland; which was ac- 
cordingly performed. Yet the ſtorm did not entirely blow over; 
but the Swediſh quarrel {till proved a ſource of new Hence to 
the Britiſh nation. 2 

The miniſtry, to ſhew that their thoughts were not wholly 
taken up by theſe diſputes in the north, framed at this time a 
very juſt and laudable deſign of ſuppreſſing the pirates in the 
Weſt-Indies, who, ſince the cloſe of the late war, were become 
very numerous and highly inſolent. And to give the public a 
juſt idea of their care in this reſpect, they cauſed an order of 


ey 


— 
4 
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e 


gave an account, that his de- s ſhip the Severn had taken a 2 "RS and re- 
« tzken a Dutch fiy-boat : that the Chatham had taken two Swediſh privateers ; 
and that, on the 15th of the ſaid month of A cur ſhips took à Swediſh 
© brigantine of eight guns and twenty-ſix men.“ 

4 Hiſtorical regiſter for 1915, p. 29. | 

r Tindal's continuation of R. pin. vol. iv. p. $40. Oldmixon's hiſtory of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. 649. Annals of King George, vol. iii. p. 320. 

Voltaire hiſtoire de Charles XII. roi de Suede, Bib. viii. where he ſays, they 
were relea ſed without bis Swediſh majeſty's deigning to give the king of Britain 
the ſmalle(t ſatisſaction. Let he acknowledges, the principal point the Czar carried 
while in France, was engaging the uke · regent ts intereſt himſelf in this affair. 

ow Hiſtorical regiſter for 17174 p. 35. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 
i. p. 336. V 1 
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council, dated the 15th of September, 1717, to be publiſheq 


to the effect following; viz. © That complaint having been 
« made to his majeſty by great numbers of merchants; maſtery 


% of ſhips, and others, as well as by the ſeveral governors of 


his majeſty's iſlands and plantations in the Weſt-Indies, that 
cc the pirates are grown ſo numerous, that they infeſt not only 
« the ſeas of Jamaica, but even thoſe of the tiorthern continent 
« of America; and that, unleſs ſome effectual means be uſed, 
te the whole trade from Great Britain in thoſe parts will not on- 
« 1y be obſtructed, but be in imminent danger of being loſt; his 
« majeſty has, upon mature deliberation in council, been gra- 
& ciouſly pleaſed, in the firſt place, to order a proper force to 
« be employed for ſupprefling the faid piracies; and, that no- 
« thing may be wanting for the more effectual putting an end to 


_ « the ſaid piracies, his majeſty had alſo been graciouſly pleaſed 


ce to iſſue a proclamation, dated the 5th inſtant, Ana; whereas 
« jt hath alſo been repreſented to his majeſty, that the houſe of 
« lords had addreſſed her late majeſty on this account, particu: 
« larly with reſpect to the Bahama-iſlands; but that there were 
&« not any means uſed, in compliance with that addreſs, for ſe: 
tc curing the ſaid Bahama-iflands; and that, at this time, the 
« pirates have a lodgment with a battery on Harbour-ifland, one 
« of the Bahamas, as alſo, that the uſual retreat, and general re- 
« ceptacle for pirates, is at Providence, the principal of thoſe 

« jſlands; his majeſty has been further pleaſed to give directions 
« for diſlodging thofe pirates, who have taken ſhelter in the 
« aid iſlands, as well as for ſecuring thoſe iſlands, and making 
« ſettlements, and a fortification there, for the fafety and bene- 
« fit of the trade and navigation of thoſe ſeas for the future i. 

By a proclamation, dated the fifth of September, 1717 , bis 
majeſty promiſed his pardon to any, Engliſh Weſt-India pirates, 


who ſhould ſurrender themſelves on or before the gth of Sep- 


tember following, for all piracies committed before the 5th of 
January preceding: and, after the faid 5th of September, any of 
his majeſty's officers by ſea or Iand, who ſhould: take a pirate, 


upon his conviction, to have for a captain, a hundred pounds; 


Annals of King George, ol. iv. p. 327. Oldmixon, vol. ii, Tiadal's 


continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. 
*: Hiſtorical regiſter for 2717, p. n. Salmon's chronological biſtorlan, yol. ls, 
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for any other- officer, from a lieutenant down to a gunner, forty 
pounds: for an inferior officer, thirty pounds; and for every 
private man, twenty pounds. Laſtly, any pirate delivering up 
2 captain, or commander, on or before the 6th of September 
following, (ſo as he ſhould be convicted), was to have two hun- 
dred pounds reward, to be paid at the treaſury, We ſhall, in 
treating of the events of next year, give a large account of the 
good effects which this proclamation produced, by giving an 
immediate check to the inſoleney of theſe fort of people, and 
opening a way to their total ſuppreſſion. But it is now time to 
return to affairs of greater importance, and to ſay ſomewhat of 
the politics of the Britiſi miniſtry at this juncture; the rather, 
becauſe all the 1 n which nn 3 aue 
upon them. 

The woubles of * north fil Cabling, we could. not fads 
denly extricate-ourſelves from the ſhare we had taken in them; 
though it was viſibly ſuch a one, as had put our commerce un- 
der great difficulties abroad, and perplexed us not a little at 
home. The merchants complained of the bad effects which the 
prohibition of trade with Sweden had produced ; aſſerting that, 
inſtead of thirty thouſand pounds a- year, which the balance of 
that trade conſtantly brought us, we now loſt ninety thouſand 
pounds a-year, by purchaſing Swediſh commodities from other. 
people, particularly from the Dutch, who raiſed the price of 
Swediſhꝭ iron four pounds a-ton; which was thought the hard- 
er, becauſe, in the original quarrel, the Dutch were as deep as 
ourſelves, and now, by an unaccountable turn, they were in 
poſſeſſion of the whole Swediſh trade; d e, after all our 
armaments, were entirely excluded x. 

This was the effect of the and e bend but here at 
home, things were in a worſe ſituation z for ſeveral of the lead- 
ing patriots who had reſigned their places, upon that change of 
meaſures which produced: the Swediſh war, inſiſted warmly, 
both within doors, and without, that it was now carried on, 
not only without regard, but in direct oppoſition, and with ma- 
nifeſt ee to the intereſt of Great * * * of 


* Gs vol. ou * EE Hiſtorical 2 1 wa, p 147%, 
Annals of King George, vol. iy. p.41. 
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this, they alledged not only the memorials preſented from ume 
ro time by the Swediſh miniſters, but thoſe alſo delivered of 
late by the miniſter from the Czar; which concurred in affirm. 
ing, that all our meaſures in the north were governed by the 
German intereſt?. I do not take upon me to determine whe. 
ther theſe gentlemen were in the right, or in the wrong.” 1 
only relate matters bf fact as I find them: and relate them, be. 
cauty my hiſtory would not be intelligible without them. 

The miniſtry, however, did not change their ſentiments, but 
perſiſted ſtil in their reſolution, to bring the king of Swedeti 
to ſuch terms as they thought reaſonable by force. This was a 
method, which, of all princes, Charles. XII. could leaſt dear; 
and therefore, inſtead of thinking of a peace upon ſuch terms, 
he turned his thoughts entirely on the means of carrying on the 
war; and, though his affairs were in 3 very low and diſtreſſed 
condition, yet his heroic ſpirit joined to the indefatigable pains 
he took, put them at laſt into ſuch a poſture, that, if he had 
not been ſnatched away by a ſudden death, it is highly proba- 
bie he a Ae rann an enn Ger. 

But this was not ecke a affair of conſequence . EY 
ed the thoughts of the adminiſtration.” We were then in cloſe 
confederacy with the emperor and France, and, in conjunction 
with theſe powers, had undertaken to ſettle the affairs of Eu- 
rope on a better foundation than the treaty of Utrecht leſt 
them. With this view, the triple alliance was concluded on the 
ath January, 17173 and, that not anſwering the end expected 
from it, we next entered (as will be ſhewn) into the famous qua- 
druple allianced, which was intended to remedy all theſe defects, 
and to fix the general tranquillity for ever. Yet; by unforeſeen 
accidents; er e foptodyes cl * 


2 


Lamberti, tome x. p. ee. where the reader \way had he al 
rials, and anſwers to them. nr 


2 Voltaire hiGoire ae. Charles xl. roi Fs ad by. viii p. 328, 329. Mer- 
cure hiſtorique et politique, rome layi, p. 37. Oldmixon' s hiſtory, vol. il. p. 628. 
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Spain, and in, its conſequences was the ſource of all the troubles 


chat diſturbed, Europe, from the time of ita concluſion to the 


peace of Aix+la-Chapelle.. 

By this quadruple treaty (the bas of which. wins: already 
fixed, though it was not executed for ſome months afterwards) - 
the contracting powers undertook to ſatisfy the emperor and the 
king of Spain: in order to which, his imperial majeſty was to 
have Sicily given him; and the reverſion of all the Italian do- 
minions, which the queen of Spain pretended was to be ſecured 
to her poſterity. The crown of Spain was highly diſpleaſed 
wick the proviſion made for its intereſt ; and though the empe- 
ror ſeemed to be very well contented at this juncture; yet, as 
ſoon as Spain was compelled to accept what was now offered 
her, he alſo grew diſpleaſed with this partition, and we were 
many years unable to keep them both in any temper, or pre- 
ſerve ourſelves from being involved in their quarrels, as the rea- 


der, in the courſe of this work, will be ſufficiently informed. 


Theſe Spaniſh diſputes were another ground of oppoſition, which 
afforded room̃ for the thien patriots to complain, that we were 


more attentive to the intereſt of the emperor; than careful of the 
commerce of Great Britain. In ſpite of this clamour, the mi- 
niſtry concerted with the emperor and Frante, the proper means 
for executing the project which gave birth to this treaty, by 
taking the iſland of Sicily from the duke of Savoy, who was 
now poſſeſſed, of -it;. with the title of king, and giving it to his 
imperial majeſty; to which the firſt : mentioned prince was obli- 
ged ta ſubmit, becauſe. he ſaw plainly, that if he did not con- 
ſent to yield this kingdom to the emperor, he ſhould either 
have it taken from him by force, or loſe it to the Spaniards, 
from whom Sardinia was, by our plan, ue becken and beſton- 
ed on the duke of Savoy, in exchange for Sicily .. 

In this eiieical Stuation thinks were; wives the partiapintiver | 
on the 21ſt of November, 1717; and, on the ad of December 
following, they granted, as the cuſtom had been of late years, 
10,000 rater trend 7718, and. 2243837 1. 1 2 11 . 
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for the ordinary of the navy. But, as this would by no means 
anſwer the deſigns that had been formed hy the adminiſtration, 
the king was prevailed upon to ſend à meſſage to the houſe of 
commons on the 8 o n WI * the en 
terms 4: 123, $5556 / | e 
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| ® His majedy being at preſont eogaged- in rend nge 


* doms, and the tranquillity of Europe; and here lately-re- 
« ceived information from abroad, which makes him judge that 
„it will give »reight to his endeavours, if a naval force be em- 
« ployed where it Mall be neceſſary, does think: fit: to acquaint 
* this houſe therewith ; not doubting, but that in caſe he 
„ ſhould be obliged, at this critical jumdture, to cuceetl the 
* number of men granted this year: for the ſea · ſer vice, the 


cc ing.” 27 43 Ferre 0 


Fan e a ee . 
and an addreſs, promiſing to male good ſuch exccedings 2a» 
were mentioned, if they ſhould be found nerceſſury, was: moved 
for by bir William Strickland, and agreed to, without à dixi- 
fon which was extremely agrecable to the court . The next 
day the king thought fit to make fome alterations at the navy- 
board; and, accordingly, James carl of Berkley, Sir George 
Byng, Sir John Jeanings, John Cockburn, and William Chet- 
wynd, Eſqrs. Sir John Norris, and Sir Charles Wager, were 


_ admiral of England, Ireland, i'r. the right honoarable/James 


Eſq; rear-admiral of Great Britain, who was ſoon after: _ 
n a baron of ee nn! 
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| While theſe ſteps were taking, a great number of large ſhips 
were put into commiſſion, and ſuch other meaſures purſued, 5s 
rendered it evident, that the fleet now fitting out would not 
prove a fleet of parade. The Spaniſh miniſter here, M. de 
Monteleone, who was a man of foreſight and "intrigue; being 
alarmed at theſe appearances, repreſented in a memorial, dated 
the 18th of March, 1718, * That ſo powerful an armament, 
« in time of peace, could not but cauſe umbrage to the king 
d his maſter, and alter the good intelligence that reigned be- 
« tween the two crowns.” The king anſwered, © That it was 
« not his intention to conceal the ſubject of that armameat, 
« and that he defigned ſoon to ſend Admiral Byng, with 2 
« powerful ſquadron, into the Mediterranean fea, in order to 

« maintain the neutrality of Italy againſt thoſe who ſhould 
« ſeek to diſturb it i.. The reaſon aſũgned for acting with ſo 
much vigour, was the diſpoſitions made in Spain for attacking 
the Iland of Sicily, and the hardſhips that were put upon the 
Britiſh, merchants... Cardinal Alberoni, who was then at the 
head of the Spaniſh affairs, defended himſelf, and the meaſures 
he had taken, with great ſpirit, endeavouring to make the 
world believe, that the Spaniſh expedition againſt the iſland of 
Sicily was not ſo. much a matter of choice as of neceſſity. 1 
ſhould wrong that able miniſter extremely, if I ſhould” endea- 
rour to gloe his ſeuſe in any other words than his own ; and 
ee I have DER iu, en ** an er 
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marquis de Barretti Lendi, his Catholic msjeſty's ambaſſador to the States-gene- 75 
ral, who commuuleated it to their high mightineſſes. Phe reader will eafily 


perceive,” that this letter fulls a good deal later, in point of time, than where I 
place it 3 but, „er- eee be MENG e I chought ic | 

came in beſt for my purpoſe hes. 
„legten your exceliency, tht bs eee tht cog Saas ; 
* month from the court at the Eſeerial for Madrid; whence he was to proceed 
in his journey to Paris, having feen proofs fiifficient; during his ſtuy here, of 
e the NN and firmneſs with which or IG rejected the project of the 
. | % prince's 


> 
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is ſo. much the more curious, as no notice hy all is taken of it 
1 ſome late accounts of this en, 


« 11 _ + 65 . 2 


oaks ” e and the n of 1 propoſed. He leatned from 
12. their mejeſties own auth in two long conferences, to whieh he had the ho- 
7 nour to be admitted, zhat they deteſted that project as unjuſt, prejudicial, and 

„ off:nfive to their honour ; L told him, that I did not comprehend what motive 
„ eould induce the confederated powers to admit the duke of Savoy into thei; 
« alliance, not only conſidering of what little oe he will be to them, but becauſe 
« jp bs. certain thoſe powers have no need of the troops of Savoy, unleſs/that 
— prince vill maintain them ar bis own expence, which will be very difficult to 

obtain, 

As for Sicily, 1 declared to my Lord Stavhope, In the preſence of the mar. 
* quiz de Nanere, that France: and Great Britain had of themſelves, and none 
2 elſe whatever, induced the king to recover that kingdom; for doth theſe 
Pp courts had affured his majeſty, that the duke of Savoy was treating with the 
" .archduke to give up to bim that ifland if he would accept of it, but that he | 
* had refuſed it, conſidering it would ve ee for him to receive it by the dil: 

% poſition of the power mediators, and with the conſent of Spain, becauſe in 

10 that caſe he would have the advantage to obtain it by a more juſt and more au- 
Sf thentic title, beſides the «ffurance of keeping it y the favour of ſo powerful a 

½ guaranty. 1 likewiſe ſhewed my Lord Stanhope, that, the archdake being 
4 maſter of Sicily, all Italy will become ſlaves to the Germans, and the-powerz | 
of Europe not be able to ſet her at liberty ; and that the Germans, in the laft 
** war, with a ſmall body cf troops, made head, and diſputed the ground againſt 
*« two crowns, which bad formidable armics in Lombardy, were maſters of the 
b country, and a great number of conſiderable places. Ialſo repreſented to him 
very clearly, that to make war, in Lombardy was to make it in a/labyrinth, 


7 and that it was the fatal burial-place of the French and Engliſh 1 that every 
«« year of the laſt war coſt France 1&,c00 or 20, ooo recruits, and above fifccen 


= millions :- that the Quke'of Vendoſme, ar the time tHings went protperouſly, 
„ ſaid, that, if the war in Italy laſted, the two crowns muſt indifpen6bly.aban- 5 
don that province, becauſe of the immenſe charge: that, according to the ev- 
*« gagements now propoſed, the ſuecours of Great Britain are far off, and imprac- 
& ticable,” and that the reſt would coſt a potoſi, enough to ruin a Kingdom :. that 
<<" it preſent thoſe of France are impoſſible, and would be generally oppoſed by | 
« the nation: that the archduke would trivmph with all theſe advantages, and | 
as England not recover the leaſt reimburſement, when, on the contrary, ſhe might 
« gain confiderably by fiding with Spain, In concluſion, I told Lord Stanhope 
© plainly, that the propoſition of giving Sicily to the archduke. was abſolutely fa- 
ul, and that of ſetting bounds afterwards to his vaſt deſigns, à mere dream 
* and illuſton, Goce that prince, being poſſeſſed of Sicily, would have no farther 
« need either of France or England for bringing immediately the. reſt ol Italy 
under ſubjection; and no power would be in à condition th oppoſe it. This 
is the ſubſtance of all the conferences my Los tender GE 
F mea nr {oranges „ 09-5 eG e x 
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About the middle of the montli of March Sir George Byng 
yas appointed admiral and commander in chief of the ſquadron 
intended for the Mediterranean; and, on the 24th of May fol- 
lowing, he received his inſtructions, which were to this pur- 
poſe : “ That he ſhould, upon his arrival in the Mediterra- 
« neat, acquaint the king of” Spain, and likewiſe the viceroy - 
« of Naples, and governor of Milan, he was ſent into that 
« ſea, in order to promote all meaſures that might beſt contri- 
« bute to the compoſing the differences ariſen between the two 
u crowns, and for preventing any farther violation of the neu- 
« trality of Italy, which he was to ſee preſerved: that he 
« was to make inſtances to both parties to forbear all 'aQts of 
« hoſtility, in order to the ſetting on foot, and concluding the 
« proper negotiations of peace. But, in caſe the Spaniards 
« ſhould Mill perſiſt to attack the emperor's territory in Italy, 
« or to land in any part of Italy for that purpoſe, or ſhould 
« endeavour'to make themſelves maſters of the iſland of Sicily, 
« which muſt be with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Na- 
1 ples) he was then, with all his power, to hinder and obſtruct 
the ſame; but, if they were already landed, he was to en- 
« deavour amicably to diſſuade them from perſeyering in ſuch 
« an attempt, and to offer them his aſſiſtance to withdraw their 
« troops, and put am end to all farther acts of hoſtility; but, 
if his friendly endeavours ſhould prove ineffectual, he was 
then to defend the territories attacked by keeping company 
« with, or intercepting their ſhips, convoys, or (if neceſſary) 
« by oppoſing them openly.” It is 8 that theſe inſtrac- 
tions were not of the cleareſt kind; but it ſeems they were 
explained to him before-hand by the * men who had then Ny 
the direction of all things, . , 
preſervedy and which I __ FRY in ds notes. 


j The letter referred tl in o the text is from Mr. Secretary Croggs, aa, | 2 
before his embarkation ; it is preſerved, by the accurate hiſtorian of this expedi- | 
tion, in his appendix, p. 208. of his original edition, from whence I have tran- 


ſided i it as a ful} proof, that Sir George ated according to the verbal explication 
of his written orders by ws minifters. / 
TE. ode tie "Cockpit, "May a 27, 0. 8. 1 
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0 Naval s ORY, 
The admiral failed the 45th of June, 1718, from Spithead, 


| ich twenty ſhips of the line of battle, two fire-ſhips, two 
bomb-veffels, an hoſpital-ſhip, and a.. tore-ſhip®.. Being got 
into the ocean, he ſent the Rupert to Liſbon for intelligence; 
and arriving the goth off Cape St. Vincent, he diſpatched the 
Superbe to Cadiz with a gentleman, who carried a letter from 
him to Colonel Stanhope, (the late carl of Harrington), the 
king's envoy at Madrid, wherein he deſired that miniſter to ac- 
quaint the king of Spain with his arrival in thoſe parts, in his 
way te the Mediterranean, and to lay before him the; inſtruc. 
tions he was to act under with his ſquadron ; of which he gave 
a very ample detail in his letter. 

The envoy ſhewed the letter to the Cardinal Alberoni, who, 
upon reading it, told him with ſome warmth, © That his ma- 
« ſter would run all hazards, and even ſuffer hiraſelf to be 


e 
ce. driven out of Spain; rather than recal his troops, or conſent b 
« to any ſuſpenſion of arms;” adding, That the Spaniards 7 
« were not to be frighted, and he was ſo well -convitced, of 
er their fleet's doing their duty, that, if the admiral ſhould think 


« fit to attack them, he ſhould be in no pain for the ſucceſs.” 
Mr. Stanhope, having in his hand a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
deſired his eminence to peruſe it, and to compare its ſtrength 
with that of their own ſquadron z which the cardioal took and 
threw on the ground with much paſſion. Mr. Stanhope, with 
great temper, entreated him « to confider the fincere attention 
„ the king his maſter had to the honour and intereſt. of his 
« Catholic: majeſty, which it was impoſhble for him to give 
6 "PREM th REI Nee "a ann 


144 Wyre. FW, pe dsds my Lord's Stab- 
7 hope, you and me, when we were together at Lord Stanhope's lodgings, there 
. remains nothing for me but to wiſh you a good voyage, and naman rakes 
# dertakings. I do it very heartily, and am, wich rent ak, | 
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t deavonrs through the whole courſe of the preſent negotia- 
tion, to procure the moſt advantageous conditions poſſible for 
„Spain, in which he had ſuccerded even beyond what any un- 
« prejudiced perſon could have hoped for; and that, though 
« by the treaty of Utrecht for the neutrality of Italy, which 
« was entered into at the requeſt of the king of Spain himſelf; 
« as alſo by that of Weſtminſter, the 25th of May, 1746, his 
« majeſty formd himſelf obliged to defend the emperor's domis 
« nions when attacked, he had hitherto only acted as a medias 

« tor, though, ever ſince the efiterpriſe againſt Sardinia; by his 

« treaties he became a party in the war, and for this year laſt 
« paſt had been ſtrongly called upon by the empervr to com 
« ply with his engagements 4 and that, even now, when it was 
« impoſhble for him to delay any longer the ſending his flect 
© into the Mediterranean, it plainly appeared by the admiral's 
© inſtructions which he communicated. to his eminence, and 
«© by the orders he had himſelf received, that his majeſty had 
nothing more at heart than that his fleet might be employed 
« in promoting the intereſts of the king "of Spain, and hoped 
« his Catholic majeſty would not, by refuſing to recal his 
« troops, or conſerit to a ceſſation of arms, put it out of his 
« power to give all the proofs of ſincere friendſhip he * 
« deſigned to cultivate with his Catholic majeſty,” _ 

All that the cardinal could be brought to promiſe was, to lay 
the admiral's letter before the king i, and to let the enyoy know 
his reſolution upon it in two days: but it was nine before he 
could obtain and fend it away, the cardinal probably hoping, 
that the admiral would delay taking vigorous meaſures. in ex- 
pectation of it, and perhaps put into ſome of the ports of 
Spain, and thereby give time for their fleet and forces to ſe- 
cure a good footing in Sicily. The anſwer was wrote under 
the admiral's letter in theſe words: © His Catholic majeſty 
« has done me the honour to tell me, that the chevalier 
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1 Oldmizon's hiftory:of Kagland, vol. ii, p. 661. Tindal's eontovarion of 
R.pin, abi ſupra; | Annals of Ring George, vol. iv. p. 180. See Mr Secretary 
2 m to the u de ee in the hiſtorical regiſter for 17118, 
p. 307. _ _ "7; v2) W- > 1 551-5 ws — 9 1 
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| hope ſet out himſelf for Madrid, in order to make new propo- 
tions to his Catholic majeſty; which, if accepted, might pre- 


_ 
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«. Byng may execute the orders WERE te ous from the king 


40 ; his maſter.” | / 


for The N Auvmzonr®, 
Eſcurial, July 15, 1718. | 


Mr. Stanbope ſeeing things tending to a rupture, gave private 
and early notice of his apprehenſions to the Engliſh- conſuls, 
and merchants ſettled in the Spaniſh ſea-ports, adviſing them to 
fecure their effects againſt the dangers that might ariſe from a 
breach between the two crowns, This ſhewed plainly enough, 
that our miniſter was perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition 
of the adminiſtration at home, who, notwithſtanding they ſtea- 


dily purſued theſe war- like meaſures, as conſtantly adhered to 


their firſt reſolution, of throwing the weight of this rupture, if 
poſſible, on the court of Spain v. With this view, Lord Stan- 


vent things from coming to extremities z in which negotiation 


a P- 188, 289, 


o Annals of King George, vol. v. p. 7+ Lord babes PA at Madrid on 
| the 12th of Auguſt, and on the 14th had a long conference with the cardinal at 

the Eſeurial, which gave him great hopes of ſucceſs; but, it ſeems, the neus 
which that court received a few days after, from Sictly, ſo elevated the prime mi. 
niſter, that all proſpect of a pacification vanilhed, which his lordſhip no ſooner 
perceived, than he left Spain as ſoon as poſſible,” having his audience of leave on 


the 26th of the ſame IOC: Meteure e et politique, tome *. 
. 389. - | | 


he actually laboured till very near the time that hoſtilities were 
begun; but to no purpoſe, for Cardinal Alberoni was as much 

nt on executing his own ſcheme, as the Britiſh miniſtry could 
be with regard to theirs; and therefore rejected all the propo- 
ſals that were made bick, with a firmneſs that was 27 5 inſo- 
lence by his enemies 9, 8 


The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavourable winds, it 


was the 8th of July before he made Cape 1 where che | 


: 


m See the account of the expe!ition of the Britiſh fleet to Sicily, p. 8. As this 
is collected very fairly from original papers, I depend upon it as to facts; but 
have endeavoured to ſtate them with concurring evidence, in a manner more 
ſitable to this hiſtory, in which I deſire to be conſidered, in no other light than 
«s 4 lover of truth, independent of complaiſance vr party, | 
© M. de St. rain memoires pour: ſervir « P hiſtoite de rages pron 
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guperbe and Rupert rejoĩned him, and brought him advice of 


the mighty preparations the Spaniards had made at Barcelona, 
and of their fleet failing from thence: the 18th of June to the 
eaſtward. In paſſing by Gibraltar, vice-admiral Cornwall came 
out of that port and joined him, with the Argyle and Charles 


galley. The ſquadron wanting water, and the wind continuing 


contrary, they anchored off Cape Malaga; Where having com- 
pleated their watering in four days, they proceeded to Minorca, 
where the admiral was to land four regiments of foot, which 
he carried oat from England, in order to relieve the ſoldiers 
there in the garriſon, who were to embark and ſerve on board 


the quadron. On the. 23d of July he anchored with the ſqua- 


dron off Port-Mahon : here he received advice, that the Spa- 


niſh fleet had been ſeen the 3oth of June, within forty leagues off 


Naples, ſteering 8. Z. upon which he deſpatehed away ex preſſos 
to the governor of Milan, and viceroy of Naples, to inform 
them of his arrival in the Mediterranean; and having ſhifted 


the garriſons of Minorca, he ſailed from thence the twenty-fifth 


of July, and arrived the firſt of Auguſt in the bay of Naples v. 

One need not wonder that the German government was ex- 
tremely well pleaſed at the admiral's arrival, or that they paid 
him every honour in their power, ſince it is very certain, that 
his coming ſo luckily preſerved that kingdom for the houſe of 
Auſtria, which had otheswiſe, in all probability, ſhared the fate 
of Sicily; that the Marquis de Lede had conquered almoſt as 
ſoon as he landed, or rather his landing gave people an oppor- 
tunity of declaring for that power, which, though it had loſt its 


ſovereignty over them, had ſtill preſerved their affections. 
$70 eee gary o 


' Þ Tindals continuation of Rapin, vol. iv p. 86%. Columna toſtrata, p. 303, 
303. Mercure ae et N tome Ixv, Lane 4 * 1 „ vol. 0 | 
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a The tape vicetoy of Naples preſented Sit en with. 2 word ſet with 


diamonds, and a very rich ſtaff of command; and to the admiral's fon he made 
a preſent of a-very fine ſword, - After the conference the admiral was ſplendidly 


otertained at dinner, and then lodged in the palsce of the duke de Matelons, 


"which had been magnificently fitted up for bis reception. The viceroy like ite 


ſent refreſhments to the fleet, conſiſting of a hundred oxen, three hundred ſheep, 


fix hundred pounds of ſugar, feyenty hogſheads of brandy, and feveral other 
| things, #84 4 K on Re 5 e ; "OSS ; „ 
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This news alarmed the viceroy of Naples, who had now ng 
hopes but from the defence that might be made by the citadel 
of Meſſina; and from that he could have no great confidence, 
fince it was garriſoned by the duke of Savoy's troops, who 
could not be ſuppoſed to intereſt themſelves much in preſery. 
ing a place which their maſter was to part with ſo ſbon, The 
viceroy, therefore wiſely conſidered how he might make the beſt 
uſe of the Britiſh fleet and lis own forces; upon which he came 
at laſt ta this prudent reſolution, which was, to embark 2000 
German foot under the command of General Wetzel, who 
were to take poſſeſſion of the citadel of Meſſina, and fort Sal. 
vador, in purſuance of an agreqment with the duke of Savoy, 
who, finding that at all events he was to loſe the ifland; con. 
trived to loſe it ſo, as that he might get ſomething for it. 
Theſe German forces were to be eſcorted by the Britiſh fleet, 

which failed for that purpoſe from Naples on the 6th. of Auguſt, 
| and arrived on the gth in view: of the Faro of Meſſina -. 

The Spaniſh army, after having taking thecity laſt-mentioned, 
were now encamped before the citadel, which the troops, under 
the pip ection of Sir George Byng, were going to relie ve. It 
was therefore: bighly likely that an action would enſue; and for 
this reaſon i it was thought requiſite to put on ſtill a peaceable | 
appearance, in order to throw the blame upon the Spaniards ; 
which, however, was pretty difficult to do, ſince; with, reſpect 
tothe treaty of Utrecht, (the only treaty of which the Spaniards 
could take any notice), the Germans were as much invaders as 
they, and conſequently the eſcorting an invaſion ſeemed to be an 
«dg way of conterving's ee This ſtep, however, was 

NT ON. l neceſſary 


* NM. de 86. mug wen page ca nde nn i= 

295. 3 | 

s As our miniſters, in . with thoſe of the emperor 1 France, 
were at great pains to inſpire all Europe with the ut moſt horrur for Cordival Al- x 
deroni, ſo that mjoiſter, than whom perhaps there never was an ables politician, 
thought fit, on his ſide, to p publiſh ſcycral pieces, in order to ſhew,, that the pre- 
ſent diſpute was not between the Eoglim and Spaniſh nations, but, between the, 
Engliſh miniſtry, who would give law to the kiug of Spain, and the Spaniſh wn 
tion, that were determioed not to reccive it. Am theſe the following wa- 
niſeſto was thought the moſt remarkable, and will ſerve to give the reader a clear 
idea of the manner in which the court of Spain would haye had this affair under 
Jod, it is a letter written by E to the . de Beretti . but the 
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veeeflary to be taken ; and the admiraly- who in point of go 
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reader will ſee eee why I ſtyle it a manifeſto; in whict light it was 
alſo conſidered by our court, as appears by Secretary Cragg's letter to the Spaniſh 
miniſter, dated from Hampton-court, September 4, 1918, in which he complains 
londly of this praceeding, as if intended to th apes the * to 7 0947 
towards the —— N | of ah 
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« SIR, | | 22 

« Tt is notorious every where, that the miniſtry of Great Britais, bei 
© poſſeſſed by their paſſions and private views, have endeavoured, att 
«+ ginable means, to infuſe into the Engliſh nation an entite diſtruſt and averſion 
„lor Spain, to engage the ſaid nation to purſue the maxims of that miniſtry, 
* which are ſo prejudicial and contrary to the common. good. It is known, that 
* of late the government of England hath uſed their utmoſt endeavours to per- 
„ ſuade the nation, that the application and deſigns of Spain were to increaſt 
« conſiderably- her naval forces, to eppoſe the commerce which all nations in 
« general carry on with the Indies, notwithſtanding the two laſt treaties ; and 
« the religious obſervation of his majeſty's royal word ought to convince the 
« Engliſh of the artifice with which thoſe rumours are ſpread, and which are 
* contrived only to excite diſtruſt and diſunion with the Spaniards; and every 
© man of ſound judgment will reflect, that God bas put the Indies into the power 
of that monarchy, to the end that all nations might partake of that advantage: 
© however, it is the king's will, that, for the greater proof of the ſineere deſire 
« he has to maintain the public erangulilicy; and for diſpelling reports ſo perni- 
« cious to the quiet of tbe ſubjects of Spain and England, your excolleney ſhould 
g aſſure the Engliſh merchants, that are in Holland, and all thoſe-who are con- 
_ cerned in commerce, that his, majeſty will never alter the eſtabliſhed laws, nor 
ever infringe the treaties which the Engliſh nation enjoy, with ſo great” benefit, 
« by his generolity ; and that the naval forces of Spain are to conſiſt eib 8 
„li mited number, that may be ſufficient to ſecure her coaſts in the Mediterra- 
„ nean, and to defend and convoy her galleons, For a proof of what his ma- 
i* jeſty orders me to ſay to your excellency, a new con juncture juſt now offers 
„ irſclf,-in which the king my maſter, to fignalize his love of the Britiſh nation, 

« paſſis-by without reſentment the contents of the paper here ſuhjoined, which 
is a copy of that; delivered by Mr, Stanhope, and by which an open rupture 
« is declared, if the project be not accepted; and they offer to oblige the king 
* to it by threats, On the contrary, his majeſty, inſtead of being provoked 
at ſuch a proceeding, hag ordered, as an inſtance of the good faith with which 
he hath-always acted, that the effects and merchandiae of the Engliſh, which 
ware in the flota that is newly arrived at Cadiz from the Indies, ſhall not by 
touched, not any charge made in relation to them, it being the king $ inten» 
„ tion, that what belongs to esch of the Eoyliſh merchants reſpectively ſhould 
5 be delivered to them, This reſolution is very different from the rumours 


uiſh miniſtry ou 30d is ee uns Ga das, =" 
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He ſent for this purpoſe his firſt captain, who was Captain 
— with a letter to the marquis de Lede, in which be 
acquainted him, “ That the king his maſter, being engaged hy 
ſeveral treaties to preſerve the tranquillity of Italy, had ho. 
« noured him with the command of a ſquadron of ſhips; which 
c he had ſent into theſe ſeas, and that he came fully empowered 
« and inſtructed to promote ſuch meaſures as might beſt ac. 
c commodate all differences between the powers concerned; 
©. that his majeſty was employing his utmoſt endeavours to bring 
ce about a general pacification, and was not without hopes of 
cc ſucceſs. He therefore propoſed to him to come to a ceſſation 
« of arms in Sicily for two months, in order to give time to'the 
« ſeveral courts to conclude on ſuch reſolutions as. might reſtore 
<« 'a laſting peace?” but added,“ That, if he was not ſo happy to 
cc ſucceed in this offer of ſervice, nor to be.inſtrumental i in bring. 
« ing about ſo deſireable a work, he then hoped to merit his 
« excellency's eſteem in the execution of the other part of his 
ec orders, which were, to uſe all his force to prevent farther 
60 attempts to diſturb the dominions his maſjer ſtood rel 
6 to defend“... 56+ 44 She bw 
Ihe next morning che Apel een with the genen 
5 zug « That it would be an inexprefſible joy for his perſon 
ec to contribute to ſo laudable an end as peace; but, as he had 
c no powers to treat, he could not of conſequence agree to 
3 © any ſuſpenſion of arms, even at the expence of what the 

40 courage of his maſter's arms might be put to, but ſhould fol. 
cc low his orders, which directed him to ſeize on Sicily for his 
« maſter the king of Spain: that he had a true ſenſe of his 
d accompliſhed expreſſions ; but his maſter's forces would al- 
« ways be univerſally eſteemed in ſacriſicing themſelves for the 
« preſervation of their credit, in which caſes the ſucceſs did 
* not always anſwer the ideas that were formed for it. 


41 eilt he Intlines him to promote the benefit af tide ötlon "Hit ISR 
ders, that your excellency read this letter to all Engliſh merchiants in general, 
© as alſo the contents of the paper? hereunto annexed, and that you aſſure them, 
« that the king will firmly maintain-the treaty, preferring the advantages of the 
« Britiſh nation to all other ſatisfaction, and hoping that, in return, men ſo wiſe, 
| 4% 10 prudent, and ſo intelligent, will not let themſelves be drawn away by the 

« ' perſuaſions, and for the private ends of the Engliſh miniſtry, which are entire- 
6 ly fatal to the peace of the two nations and of the two kingdoms. T am, Gr.“ 
wy 1 take W from the hiſtory of the expedition before- cited. 
According 
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According to the beſt accounts the admiral could receive, he 


iN 

he was led to conclude, that the Spaniſh fleet was failed from Mal- 

7 ta, in order to avoid him; and therefore, upon receiving the 
0 marquis's anſwer, he immediately weighed, with an intention to 


come with his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to encourage 
and ſupport the garriſon in the citadel; but as he ſtood in about 
the point of the Faro, towards Meſſina, he ſaw two of the 
Spaniſh ſcouts in the Faro; and being informed at the ſame 
time, by a felucca which came off from the Calabrian ſhore, that 
they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying by, the admiral 
altered his deſign, and ſending away General Wetzel with the 
German troops to Reggio, under the convoy of two men of 
war, he ſtood through the Faro with his ſquadron, with all the 
fail he could, after their ſcouts, imagining they would lead him 
to their fleet, which accordingly they did; for about noon he 


a line of battle, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven ſail of men of war, 
ſmall and great, beſides two fire-ſhips, four bomb-veſlels, ſeven 
gallies, and ſeveral ſhips laden with ſtores and proviſions, com- 
manded by the Admiral Don Antonio de Caſteneta, and under 
kim four rear-admirals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and Cammock; 


in good order of battle *, 

The admiral followed them all the reſt of that 0 and the 
ſucceeding night, with ſmall gales N. E. and ſometimes calm, 
with fair weather; the next morning early (the 1th) the Eng- 
liſh being got pretty near them“ , the 1 de Mari, rear- 

admiral, 


v M. de St. Philippe memotres pour ſerve « Phiſtir ae PEſpagne, tome FY 
p. 297, 298, 299. 


ing; and the following letter from Earl Stanhope, then ſecretary of ſtate, plainly 
proves it was not the intention of thoſe who ſent him that he ſhould decline 


„ 


tends to explain the great view pf this expedition. | 
Bayonne, September 2, . 

7 Being arrived here uf night, in fix days from Madrid, I do, in purſuance 

* of the commands I have from his majeſty, take this firſt opportunity of ac- 

“ quainting you, that nothing has paſſed at Madrid which 988 divert you 

* from parking the inſtructions you have, 


— 
* 


rn 


« If 


had a fair ſight of their whole fleet, lying by, and drawn into 


on the ſight of the Engliſh ſquadron thay ſtood n large, but 


It is evident from hence that our Admiral had no 8 to decline bates C 


fighting. It is a curious piece; and very well worthy of the reader's notice, as it- 
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| admiral, with fix Spaniſh men of war, and all the gallies, feos 
ſhips, bomb-veſſels, and ſtore-ſhips, ſeparated from their main 
fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore; upon which the admi. 
ral detached Captain Walton in the Canterbury, with five more 
ſhips after them; and the Argyle fired a ſhot to bring her to, 
but ſhe not minding it, the Argyle fired a ſecond, and the Can. 
_ terbury, being ſomething nearer, fired a third; upon which the 
Spaniſh ſhip fired her ſtern chace at NR and then 
the engagement began®, | 

The admiral purfuing the main body of FR Spaniſh fn the 
Orford, Captain Falkingham, and the Grafton, Captain Had- 
dock, came up firſt with them, about ten of the clock, at whom 
the Spaniards fired their ſtern-chace guns. The admiral' ſent 
orders to thoſe two ſhips not to fire, unleſs the Spaniards re- 
peated their firing, which, as ſoon as they did, the Orford at- 
racked the Santa Roſa of ſixty- four guns, and took her. The 
St. Carlos of fixty guns ſtruck next, without much oppoſition, 
to the Kent, Captain Matthews. The Grafton attacked warmly 
the Prince of Aſturias of ſeventy guns, formerly called the 
Cumberland, in which was Rear-admiral Chacon; but the Breda 
and Captain coming up, Captain Haddock left that ſhip, much 
| ſhattered, for them to take, and ſtretched a- head after another 
ſhip of lixty guns, which had kept firing on his ſtarboard bow 
GEE his engagment with the Tony of Aſturias. About one 


« Tf the news which I learn at 3 that the nde! of Meſſina is taken, 
© be not true, or if, notwithſtanding-the Spaniards have that port, their * 
1% by contrary winds, or any other accident, ſhould not have got into the har- 
* hour, and that you have an opportunity of attacking them, I am perſuaded 
% you will not let ſuch an occaſion ſlip; and I agree perfectly in opinion with 
« what is recommended to you by Mr. .. that the firſt blow yon 
« give, ſhould, if poſſible, he decifive. © 

„The two great objects, which, I thiak, an exghtrts here ho. atom, 90 60 
« geſtroy their flect, if poſſible, eee ſuch a footing in Sicily as muy 
„ enable rs to land ad army there.“ 

xz See the line of battle, ee eee rol of this ſe: Sh Ines undoubt- 
edly an act of raſhnefs in Cardinal Alberouj to give any fighting; orders. to the 
Spaniſh admiral, if he did give them. But from what is here ſaid, the contrary 
is the moſt probable; indeed, the reſolution of the Spuniſh/ admirals ſeems to 
prove, they 'were not guided by any orders; if. ſo, we muſt conclude they acled 
from a-principle of lags * __ * nn * were forced 

to it. : 


o clock 


* 
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dock the Kent; and ſbon after the Superbe, Captain Maſter, 
came up with, and engaged the Spaniſh admiral of {eventy-fonr 
guns, who, with two ſhips more, fired on them, and made 4 
running fight till about tliree; and then the Kent, bearing down 
under his ſtern, gave him her hroadſide, and fell to. lecward f- 
ter wards ; the Superbe; putting forward to lay the adfhiral 
a. board; fell on his wenther- quarter; upon which, the 8paniſſi 
admital ſhifting his helm, the Superbe ranged under his ler 
quarter; on weh he ſtruck to her. At the fame time the Bar- 


fleur, in Which was the admiral, being a“ſtern of the Spamſn 10 
admiral; Within ſhot, and inclining on his weather quurter, 9 

| Rear-admiral Guevara and another ſixty- gun ſhip, which were [ 

to windward, bore down upon him, and gave him their broad- i 
ſides, and them clapped upon a wind, ſtanding in for land. The | 
admirat immediately tacked and flood after them until it was 
almoſt night, but it being little wind, and they hauling .away- | 
out of his reach, he leſt phrſuing them, and ſtood in to the 23 
floet, which he joined two hours after night rw. | 
The Eſſex took the Juno of thirty-ſix guns, the Montague 
and Rupert took the Volante of forty-four guns, and Rear- | 
admiral, Delaval, in the Dorſetſhire, took the Iſabella of ſixty, - 
guns. The action happened off Cape Pafſaro, at about fix, | 
leagues, diſtance from the ſhore *. The Engliſh receivod but 

| » SS »% | - . | little p 


. 


! Oldmixor's hiſtory of England, vol. H. p. 663. Tindal's corititiuition of 
Rapin, vol. iv. p. $68. Annals of King George, vol, v. p. 12. Columna ro- 
ſtrata, p. 303 30g. Mereure hiſtorique et politique, tome lv. p. 330 

2 A LIST of the Britiſh fleet under the command of Sir George Byng, in the 
aQtion off Cape Paſſaro in Sicily, in the year 17118. 1 

. C Admiral Byn * 5 e 
Barfleur, 5 2 F George Nudes, N | 8 


C1 2 Richard Leftock, 2 
4 - © E Vice-admirl Cornwall, Y es 
S 


2222 1 2 H 


- * 
I Rear-admiral Delaval, 142 ' 
Dorfetſhire, John — 1 J 3533 
Bu ford, Charles Vanhrigh, * HIT 240 
Elen, Nichard Rowajier, e gee 
rafton, Nicholas Haddock, 4460/hy 
TLenen, Cbatles Stricklaud, 2 
8 21 2 . | | — — 
Carried over 359 320 
Vo. III. ä n N Ships, ] 
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little damage: the ſhip that ſuffered. moſt was the Grafton, 
' Ghich being a good ſailer, her captain engaged ſeveral ſhips of 
the enemy, always purſuing, the headmoſt, and leaving thoſe 
ſhips he had diſabled or damaged to be taken by choſe that fol- 
lowed him. The admiral lay by ſome days at ſea to refit the 
rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the damages which the prizes 
had ſuſtained ;; and the 18th, received a letter from Captain 
Walton, who had been ſent in purſuit of the Spaniſh, ſhips 
that eſcaped. The letter is ſingular enough in its kind to 
deſerve notice, and therefore the hiſtorian of this expedition 
neee proverned in 5 
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. Theſe ſhips that eren Wikes Foy into bn dirt 
would have furniſhed matter for ſome pages in à French rela- 


tion; for, from the account they referred to, it appeared, chat 
ke had taken four Spaniſtt men of war, beaded don. Laan 
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| Orford, | e Edward Tale * „ 70 
\* Kent; PAO TT Tuomas Matthews, a 5 a het * Er 
Royal Oak, Thortias' Reaipthorde, - LEE 
Captain, © Archibald Hamilton; © ago © 
Canterbury, Gorge Walton, 36s _ 
Dreadnought, William Haddock, zes ñ 


70 
69 
| 60 
Rippon,  Chyiſtopher Obrian, 36s 6 
Superbe, Stteynſh am Maler K 36 %/᷑ñð ?⸗. i650 
| ArchurBidd, | 30% _, 6 
| Dunkirk, 1 Francis Drake, 3% 44 2:44 .- 36s : 66 
Montague, Thomas Beverly, 36s 60 
Rocheſter, | Joſeph Winder, 2886%/h6 30 
Argyle, Coningſby Norbury,” ufo 38 
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manded by Rear-admiral Mari, one of fifty-folr, one of forty; | 
and one of twenty-four guns, with a bomb-veſſel, and a ſhip 
laden with arms; and burnt four men of war, one of fifty-four 
guns, two of forty, and one of thirty guns, with a fire- ſnip and 
a bomb- veſſel . Such is the account given of this famous action 
by our admiral: the Spaniards publiſhed likewiſe an account 
on their fide, which was printed in Holland, and circulated 
with great induſtry throughout all Europe, in order to make 
ſuch impreſſions as might ſerve their purpoſe, and incline the 
world to believe, that their fleet had not been attacked and 
beaten fairly, but had been ſurpriſed and deſtroyed without that 
kind of notice which the laws of nature and nations require, 
to diftinguiſh force of -arms from piratical violence. It is but 
juſt in any cauſe to hear both parties, and the office of an hiſto- 
rian obliges him to record whatever may give light to the events 
of that period he pretends to illuſtrate by his writings. For this 
reaſon I haye thought it requiſite to give place here to the Spa- 
niſh account without eurtailing or diiguifing it s. 
« On the gth of Auguſt, in the morning, the Engliſh ſqua- 
« dron was difcovered near the tower of Faro, which lay by 
« towards night, off Cape Della Metelle, over=againſt the ſaid 
« tower. The Spaniſh ſquadron was then in the Streight, and 
« ſome ſhips and frigates were ſent to other places; beſides the 
60 detachment commanded by Admiral Guevara, And, as the | 


his account is taken TRI the ſeveral letters 3 pb 

liſhed with his authority; and from hence it is viſible, that the entire deſtruction 
of the Spaniſh maritime power was the principal point ig view, and, as ſuch, pur- 
ſued with equal ſteadineſs and vigour ; and, at the ſame time, abundance of 
pamphlets were publiſhed bere, to ſhew the expediency of this meaſure, and the 
benefits that would reſult to Great Britain from this deſtruQion of the naval 
power of Spain. The Spaniards, on the other hand, Glled all the world with 
complaints of our infincerity and ambition. Before the blow wag ſtruck, ſaid they, 
the Engliſh pretended to be guardians of the neutrality of Italy, and to have arm- 
ed only for the fake of preſerving peace; but, now they have accompliſhed their 
ends, they /avow them, and" ſay plainly, that they were relolved not to ſuffer 
Spain to. revwe her maritime power. Ia what "Oy of the law of . do we 
read of this right of prevention? 

d There are many things in this relation u more 5 Fs to the Spaniſh ar, 
than to truth; but, however, by the compariſon of this with our admiral's ac- 
count, many 8 come to * 3 * other wiſe e have . 
ine A. ene re: * t 


e 31 N 2 6 «intention 
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intention of the Engliſh in coming ſa near was not k 
et the admirals of the Spaniſh ſquadron reſolved to go out of 
t the Streight, ta join together near Cape Spartivento, carry. 
ing along with them the tranſports laden with proviſions, 
© that they might penetrate the better into the defigns of the 
“ Engliſh ; the rather, becauſe the officer whom Sir George 
< Byng had ſent to the marquis de Lede was not yet re 
The ſaid officer had orders to propoſe to the {aid marquis ; 
© ſuſpenſion of arms for two months; upon which the faid 
marquis anſwered him, that he could not da it without or, 
ders from court. Nevertheleſs, though it was believed that 
« the alternative was taken of ſending a courier to Madrid 
et with the ſaid propoſal, the Engliſh ſquadron took the oppor. - 
«<< tunity of night to ſurpriſe the Spaniſh ſquadron, and to im- 
prove thoſe advantages which were owing to diſſimulation. 
The ſaid Engliſh ſquadron, on the 194th in the morning, 
d advanced farther into the Faro, and was ſaluted by all the 
«« Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels which were there; and it is to be 
te obſerved, that Admiral Byng having convoyed ſome tranſ- 
«© port · veſſels as far as Rixoles, with the archduke's troops, 
de the officer diſpatched to the marquis de Lede affirmed, that 
it was not to commit any act of hoftility, but only that the 
aid tranſports might ** ecyred from ee under his e 
** tection. | * | 

cc The Spaniſh ſquadron ſent two light Li to get intel- 

ce ligence of the Engliſh ſquadron; and though they ſaw-the 

'« Engliſh made all the fail they could (their intention being 
*-not known) to approach the Spaniſh ſquadron, whoſe admi- 

« ral knew not then whether the Engliſh came as friends or 

© enemies, yet the Spaniards, being two leagues from the Eng- 

« liſh, reſolved to retire towards Cape Paſſaro, but without 

making much ail, that it might not be thought they ſuſpecl- 

« ed any , During this a calm happened, by which 

66 the thips of boch ſquadrons fell in one among another and 

<« the Spaniſh admiral, perceiving this accident, cauſed the ſhips 

< of the line to be towed, in order to ſeparate them from the 

«« Engliſh, and join them in one body, without permitting the 

64 gallies to begin any act of. hoſtility z which they might haye 

ce done to "THe ee ing the calm. The weather 


« changed 
. = 
- e 4 
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„ changed when the Marquis de Mari was near land, and by 
« conſequence ſeparated from the reſt, making the rear- guard, 
„ with ſeveral frigates, and other tranſport· veſſels, which 
« made up his diviſion, and endeavoured, though in vain, to 
« join the main body of the Spaniſh ſquadron, while the Eng- 
e liſh held on their way, their diſſimulation, filling their fails 
« to gain the wind, and cut off the ſaid diyiſion of the ſaid 


% Marquis de Mari; and having at laſt ſucceeded in it, they at- 


« tacked him with ſix ſhips, and obliged him to ſeparate from 
« the reſt of the ſquadron, and to make towards the coaſt, 
« where they ſtoad it againſt ſeven ſhips of the line, as long as 
« the ſituation permitted; and being no longer able to reſiſt, 
« the Marquis de Mari ſaved his men, by running his ſhips a- 
« ground, ſome of which were burnt by his n order, and 
« others taken by the ene. 

« Seventecn ſhips of the line, the ds of the Logliſh 
« ſquadron, attacked-the Royal St. Philip, the prince of A. 
« ſturias, the St. Ferdinand, St. Charles, St, Iſabella, St. Pe- 
« dro, ** the frigates St. Roſa, Pearl, Juno, and Volante, 
« which continued making towards Cape Paſſaro ; and as they 
« retired in a line, becauſe of the inequality of their ſtrength, 
« the Engliſh attacked thoſe that ph et the rearcguard, 
« with fqur or five ſhips, and took them z and this happened 
« ſucceſſively to the others, which, notwithſtanding all the fail 
« they made, could not avoid being beaten ; inſpmuch, that 
« every Spaniſh ſhip heing attacked ſeparately by five, fix, or 


« ſeven of theirs, after a bloody and obſtinate fight, they made 


e themſelves maſters at laſt of the Royal St. Philip, the Prince 
« of Aſturias, the St. Charles, the St. Habella, St. Rona, the 
« Volante, and the Juno. 

« While the Royal St. Philip was engaged with the Engliſh, 
te the rear-admiral of the ſquadron, don Balthazer de Guevara, 
« returned from Malta with two {hips of the line, and turning 
« his prow towards the St. Philip, paſſed by the Engliſh ſhips 
« which were a-breaſt of him, firing upon each of them, and 
then attacked Admiral Byng's ſhips, which followed the St. 
« Philip, and retired in the night, being very much damaged; 
« for after the engagement, he ſtayed. three or four days fifty 
it ot at ſea, not only to repair 1 the Spaniſh. ſhips, which he 
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&© had taken, and were all ſhattered to pieces; but alſo to make 
tc good the damages which himſelf had ſuffered ; wherefore 
et he could not enter Syracuſa till the r6th or 17th of Augit, 
« and that with a great deal of difficulty. i 
e The particulars of the action are, that the whole diviſion 
ct of the Engliſh admiral, which confiſted of ſeven ſhips of the 
& line, and a fire-ſhip, having attacked the Royal St. Philip, 
«at two in the afternoon the fight began, by a ſhip of ſeventy 
6 guns, and another of ſixty, from which he received two 
te broadſides ; and advancing towards the Royal St. Philip, 
« don Antonio de Caſtaneta defended himſelf ſo well, that the 
« faid two ſhips retired, and two others, viz. one of eighty 
“ guns, and the other of ſeventy, renewed the attack; and 
* the faid ſhip of eighty guns retired very much ſhattered, 
<« without making into the line; but others making towards the 
« Spaniſh admiral, they fired upon him, while it was jmpoſli 
* ble for. him to hurt them, "and ſhot away all his rigging, 
8 without leaving him one entire ſail, while two others, one 
« of thirty, and the other of ſixty guns, attacked the ſtar- 
6 board of his ſhip, to oblige him to farrender ; but defending | 
« himſelf till the Engliſh admiral was reſolved to hoard him, 
<« and carried a fire-ſhip to reduce. him by the flames, which 
« the Spaniſh commander prevented; but after having loſt 200 
6 men, and maintained the fight till towards night, don Anto- 
no de Caſtaneta received a ſhot which pierced his left leg, 
c and wounded his right heel. Yet, nevertheleſs he continued 
« to defend bimfelf till a cannon-hullet having cut a man in 
« two, the pieces of "which fell upon him, and left him half 
dead, he Was forced to furrender,” | 
«« The prince of Aſturias, commanded by don Fernando 
6s Chacon, was at the "EA, time attacked by three ſhips of 
« equal force, againſt which he defended himſelf valiantly, 
«avoiding being boarded, till, being wounded, and having loſt 
<< moſt of his men, he was obliged tq ſurrender his ſhip, 
« 'which was all ſhot through and through, after having ſhot 
« down the maſts of an Engliſh ſhip tat, retired —_ of the 
2 
Captain don Antonio Gonſales, commander of the / Frigate | 


oj 85 Roſa, defended himſelf above 2 hours againft five 
ex 0 1 


en B GHU 1; ahi. 
«Engliſh. ſhips, who. dd, nt take him. an af they had 
« broke all bis fails and maſts. , Allie 

'« The Volante, commanded by Captain de 2 Eſcus. 
« dero, knight of the order of Malta, fought three hours and 
« a half againſt three Engliſh ſhips; and having loſt his fails, 
« he put up others that were in ſtore, and was juſt going to 
« board one of the three ſhips that attacked him; but his own 
«. being ſhot through and through by fix cannon bullets, and 
« the, water, coming in, he was obliged: to enger, en 
1c the ſhip's crew forced him. f T0 "x07 13 SHt ih * 
The Juno was engaged ade by hee Togih ti yet 


« after moſt of her men were killed, ad the ip nn ling 
« in pieces. F +4 ot ods. 356 210: 

46 'Captain.don. Gabriel, Aldexete, alſo. defended he Gente 
« called, the Pearls againſt three Engliſh ſhips for three hours; 
« and. after having ſhot.down the maſts, of one, which imme- 
« diately retired, he was relieved by Admiral don Balthazar de 
> * and had the good fortune to eſcape to Malta. 
5 « Captain don Andrea Reggio, knight of the onden of Mal- 
16 ta, who was fartheſt advanced with the ſhip the Uabella, 


« ter having defended. himſelf * four hours, be: ee 
« the, next day. Jab a3 + {45190 v0 09-2: 3t- 
«6 The frigate called the 13 which mates ts 


de Mari's diviſion, and by conſequence farther advanced than 
« the others, was attacked by three Engliſh ſhips, and main- 


_ © tained a fight for three hours, till the Captain don Michael 
« de Sada, knight of the order of St. John, being wounded, 


C molt, of hes man Filed, and oll her rigging {poiled, the was 
« forced to ſurrender... 

B Ee how 
« dron, not already mentioned, retired. to Malta, and Sardi- 
« nia; as did alſo the Admiral don. Balthazar de Guevara, with 
« his-two ſhips t. Lewis and St. John, after having been en- 


« en eee and having dene the fri- 
10 gate called the Pearl. 


« was purſued all that night by ſeveral Engliſh ſhips and, af. | 


« It 
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. muſt not be forgot, that the rfidtines in (every 
« ſignalized and diſtinguiſhed themſelves with à great de 
« yalottr, they being compoſed of the nobility of Spain. 
<<. The ſeven gallies which were wnder the command of Ad. 
<« eniral den Franeiſco de Gtimao, having done all that wa 
« poſſible to join the Bpatiſh ſhips, fecing that Ur was ſtill 
« 4 freſti gale of wind, retired to Paler mw. 
4 Beſides the above mentioned ſhips, which 5 Rik took 
ont of the att body” of the Spaniſh' ſquadron, they alſo 
« made themſelves maſters of the Royal; and of two flig gates, 
gti Tdore, and the Exgle; thoſe that were burnt by ike or- 
« der of the Marquis de Mari, are two bomb⸗galfies, a fite- 
cc ſhip, atid the Eſperanca frigate, {6 that the hips Which eſ- 
«© caped out of the battle are the following: St. Lewis, St. 
r John, St. Ferdinand; and St. Peter ; and the frigates ker 
« withhe; Pearl; Galera, Porcupine, Thoulbuſc, Lyon; Little 
c Sti John, the Arrow, Little St. Ferdinand, # bonih gal 
« And {hip of Pintade- 2 4154 268 oil enn 
« This is the actount of the ſea-fight which Was it the 
« height of Abola, or the Gulf of FAriga, in thb E hal of 
Malta, between the Spaniſh and Engliſm ſquadrons, che laſt 
of which, by ill faith, atid the faperiotity of their ſtrength, 
* had tlie advantage to beat the Spaniſh” hips fingly, die 
« one; and it is to be believed, by the defence-the 
« made, that if they Had acted N Ke wa would have 
ended more happily for then. £ 
* Inhthedifitely after the fight, aer Eighth Rus 
is dron came; in the name of Admiral Byng, to make 8 Con- 
d pliment of excuſe to the Marquis de Lede, giving hit to d- 
« derſtand, that the Spatrards had been the aggrefidr,” ind 
cc that this action ought not to be looked upon at a 
e becatſe the Engliſ did not take it as ſack, To which it was 
« anſwered; that Spur on the contrary will retkott it 4 fermil 
« rupture; and that they would do the Englith Al the damages 
« and Hoſtilities imagirtable, by giving orders to betzin With're- 
„ prifals;” and, in * chis, 8 


Mb 
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i and Gue varæs * have Already taken ſome Engliſh | 
te ſhips “““ . | - 


cA LIST of the SranrsH "NOW in the aftivn/of Cope Paſſaro, in the 
year 1718, under the command of Doki A Toto DE CASTANETA, in- 

. cluding two ſhips which were amongſt _—_ that Captain Warren deſtroyed, 
on the coaſt of Sicily, 


Surv? © FCarratxus. Mv. Guxs. 
St. Philip, tihke Admiral Caſtaneta, taken 630 714 g 
Prince of Aſturias Rear-admiral Chacon, taken $50 70 
The Royal RNear-admiral Mari, taken 40 60 
St. Lewis KNear-admiral Guevara, eſcaped 400 60 
St. Ferdinand | Reariadmiral Cammock, eſcaped 2405 i , 
| unk | afterwards at Mc 5 400 6 | 
yy "> 
St. Carlos Prince de Chalay, taken 400 80 
Sancta Iſabella Don Andrea Retio, taken 400 60 
Sancta Roa Don Antonio Gonſales, taken 400 60 
$t, John Baptiſt - Don Franciſco Gerrera, eſcaped 400 9800 
St. Peter Don Antonio Atriſago, eſcaped | 
| - __ afterwards loſt in the gulf 5 400 60 
7 3 | | Tarento | 
4 Pearl a Don Gabriel Alderete, eſcaped Mo, ps , 
F — —— — burnt 300 30 
e St. Iſidofe Don Manuel villa Vicentia, taken 300 46 
, L'Eſperanta 5 Dog Jos Delfino and Barlandi, vols 17-08 A 
« Volant: Don Antonio Eſcudera, taken 30 K 44 
by _ — - —, burnt 300 44 
y Harmonia * Don Rodrigo de Torres, cſca | K 
1 | funk afterwards in M of 300 44 
5 Mole A, | 
ve Porcupitie A Frenchman, eſcaped I. RY oo 
5 Surprize Don Michael de oO» OO 
8 ; 180 of Malta, taken . 1 Þ + n 36 
4 Juno n Don Pedro Moyana, taken r 
n- La Galera _ | Don Franciſco Alverera, eſcaped $00  .20 : 
f La Caſtilla Don Franciſco Lenio, knight © . : 
. 7 Malta, eſcaped A „ ee * 
nd Coat te e Dov DEN a efeapedsY % 30 
re, 3 taken in Meſſina Mole 5 77 3 | 
ag Tyger Ba we. Covaigne, taken 240 25 
; Eagle Don Lucas Maſnata, taken 24 24 
. Fran ee 0% 22 
pes Little Se. Ferdinand — — cſcapd_ , 5 20 
* Little St. Joha Don Ignatio Valevale, 1 490 po 
4 - taken afterwards 


A 
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There is no queſtion to be made, but that both theſe rela, 
tions retain ſome tincture of the paſſions and prejudices of thoſe 
-who drew them up; and it is no leſs certain, that what was 
commonly reported at that time, of the bad behaviour of the 
Spaniards, and of their making but a weak defence, was indif. 
ferently founded, For the truth is, that their fleet, though 
ſtrong in appearance, was every. way inferior to ours; their 
ſhips being old, their artillery none of the beſt, and their ſea- 
men moſt of them not to be depended upon. Yet it js agreed 


on all hands, that their admirals defended themſelves gallantly; 


ſo that, upon the whole, their defeat may be charged upon 
their irreſolution at the beginning, and their not taking good 
advice when it was given them. | 

I mean that of rear-admiral Cammock, an + Triſh dennen, 
who had ſerved long in our navy, and who was (to ſpeak impar. 
tially) a much better ſeaman than any who bore command in 
the Spaniſh fleet. He knew perfectly well the ſtrength of both 
parties, and ſaw plainly, that nothing could fave the Spaniards 
but a wiſe diſpoſition; and therefore, in the laſt -couneil-of war 
held before the battle, he propoſed, that they ſhould remain at 
anchor in the road of Paradiſe, ranging their ſhips in a line of 
battle, with their broadſides to the ſeay which meaſure would 
certainly have given the Engliſh admiral infinite trouble to attack 
them; for the coaſt there is ſo bold, that their biggeſt ſhips could 
ride with a cable a-ſhore, and farther out the currents are fo va- 
rious and rapid, that it would be hardly practicable to get up to 
them, but impoſſible to anchor, or ly by them in order of battle. 
Beſides, they might have lain ſo near the ſhore, and could have 
received ſo great reinforcements of ſoldiers from the army to 
man and defend them, and the annoyance the Spaniards might 
haye given, from the ſeveral batteries they could have planted 
along the ſhore, would have been ſach, that the only way. of 
attacking the ſhips ſeemed to be by boarding and grappling with 
them at once, to prevent being caſt off by the currents, which 
would have been an azardödt undertaking, wherein the Spa- 


965 M. de St. Philippe meme bret pour ſervir a Vhift oire de I'Eſpagre, tome tif, 
p 297, where he ſays the ſame that 1 do, and blames their Admira] Caſtaneta, 


for laſing three days, in which time he might have, reached n and thereby 
eue the whoje Spank fieets 
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giards would have had many advantages, and the Engliſh admi- 
ral have run the chance of deſtroying his floet, or buying a vice 


tory, if he ſucceeded, very dear. The Spaniſh admirals were 
too much perſuaded of their own ſtrength, and the courage of 
their ſeamen, or elſe they fooliſhly depended on their not being 
attacked by our fleet. Whatever the motive was, _y lighted 
this ſalutary council, and were thereby undone. -- N 
As ſoon as Admiral Byng had obtained a full: hecount of the 
whole tranſaction, he deſpatched away his eldeſt ſon toEngland?, 
who, arriving at Hampton- court in fifteen days from Naples, 
brought thither the agreeable confirmation of what public fame 
had before reported, and upon which the king had already writ+ 
ten a letter to the admiral with his own hand u. Mr, Byng met 
with a om mera gere Wan 75 ue who maids anne 


e ee Admiral ee 4 we « may eee 
he who gave the advice was a good. ſcaman, 

London Gazette, Ne 663. 

8 This circumſtancy, as well as the ſtyle of the 54 letter, will . 
ly demonſtrate how welcome the neos was to his mzjeſty, and how much be ap- 
proved Sir George Byag's conduct, and the ſyſtem on which it was a | 


„% Monſ. le Chev. Bryn, 5 | 

„ Quoy'/que je n'ay pas encore reeen le en e ture, jay appris 
la victoire que la flotte a remportee ſous vus ordres, et je ey pas voulu vous 
differer le contentment que mon approbation de vòtte conduit vous pourroit 
donner, je vous en remercie, et je ſouhaite que vous en tem ignies ma ſatis- 
faction a tous les braves gens, qui ſe ſont diſtiaguez dans cette occaſion. _ Le 

© ſecretaire d'etat Craggs a ordre de vous informer plus au long de mes intentions 
„mais Jay, voulu vous aſſurer nen je ſuis, Monſieur * — 
% Uyng , * | 

" M Hampton-court, 15 1 | 1. « Vous bas amy, | 
ee 23 C Aout, 1718. ö | Cy „ GEORGE R. - 


3 m Engliſh thus: 
© Sir Grose 118 hot 


« Although I have received no nes from you Py "SA Informed of the 
bs victory obtained by the fleet under your command, and would not thereſore 
„ defer giving {you that ſatisfaQion which muſt reſult from my approbation of 
your conduct. I give you my thanks, and defire you will teſtify my fatisfac+ 
tion to all the brave men who have diſtinguiſhed theryſelves on this occaſion. 
Mr. Secretary Craggs has orders to inform you more fully of my . 

* but I was willing myſelf ee . that I am > 
*© Hampton-count, - - iN Gy rr ir Your good friend, 
Aug. 33, 78.“ ; „ GEORGE R. 
OY * e a hand- 
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a handſome preſent, and ſent him back with pl 
powers to his father, to negociate with the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates of Italy as there ſhould: be occaſion, and with his royal 
grant to the officers and ſeamen, of ell priges ahem by then 
from the Spaniards. 

The admiral in the mean ad his aGairs with great 
diligence, procured the emperor's troops free acceſs into the for. 
trefles that were ſtill held out in Sicily, ſailed afterwards to Malta, 
and brought out the Sicilian gallies under the command of the 
marquis de Rivaroles, and a ſhip belonging to the Turkey com- 
pany, which had been blocked up there by Rear-admiral Cam- 
mock, with a few ſhips which he. had ſaved after the late engage- 
ment, and then ſailed back again to Naples, where he arrived 
on the 2d of November, and ſoon after received a gracious letter 
from the ht Charles VI. written with his own hand, ac- 


d The earl of Sunderland, then at 8 bead of the Britiſh adwiniſtration, had 
2 very great opinion of Sir George Byng's talents, and thought they qualified 
him equally for command” at ſea and for the functions of a mitiifter on ſhore : a 
circumſtance of which he very ny availed himſelf, without * to create a 
precedent. N 


i Covy of the Expzron's LETTER mes dete, nua by hisorn 
bend; . | | 
pi e Alben et Chevalier By N Gy "= — 
« Tay recu avec beaucoup de ſatis faction et de joy, par r e 
„ vòtre du 18me d' Ao Quand je ſcens que vous etiez nommꝭ de ſa majeſte 
« le roy votre maitre pour commandez fa flotte dans la Mediterranee, Je conceus 
-** Cabord toutes les bounes efperances. Le glorieyx' ſucceſs. poyrtept les 2 en 


© _ + quelque maniere ſurpaſſe. Vous avez en cette occaſion donne des preuves d'une 


1% yaleur, conduite, et zcle pour la commune cauſe tres ſingulier ; la gloire que 
vous en reſulte eſt bien grande, mais auſſi en rien moindre ma reconnoiſfance, 
© comme vous Pexpliquera plus le comte de Hamilton. Comptez toũ jours fur 
« la continuation de ma reconnoiſſance, et de mon aflection priant Dieu qu il 
% vous ait en a ſain te garde. 
44 A Vienne, ce ame een 98 CHARLES. 
* Otobre, 1718.” ONE WARY (Be) MN 


«- Admiral Sir Grone Won 0, 


© 1 have received with a great deal of Joy aud ſatisfaction, by the hearer of 
1 « this, yours of the r8th of Auguſt, As ſoon as I knew you was named by the 
king your maſter to command his fleet in the Mediterranean, I conceived the 
+ greateſt hopes imaginable from that very circumſtance. The glorious ſucceſs 
© you have b furpaſſes, We! my 288 Lou have given, upon 
ot * this 
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companied with a picture of his imperial majeſty, ſet round with 

very large diamonds, as a mark of the grateful ſenſe he had of 
the 3 ſervices ande by his e NET of 
Auſtria. 
As for the prizes that had been e v9 ſent to Port 
Mahon, where by ſome accident the Royal Philip took fire, and 
blew up, with moſt of the crew on board; but the admiral had 
been before ſet aſhore in Sicily, with ſome other priſoners of 
diſtinction, where he died ſoon after of his wounds *. 
The Spaniſh court, exceſſively provoked at this u 
blow, which had in a manner totally deſtroyed the naval force 
they had been at ſo much pains to raiſe, were not flow in ex- 
preſſing their reſentments. On the 1ſt of September Rear-ad- 
miral Guevara, with ſome ſhips under his command, entered 
the port of Cadiz, and made himſelf maſter of all the Engliſh 
ſhips that were there; and at the ſame time all the effects of 
the Engliſh merchants were ſeized in Malaga and other ports of 
Spain, which, as ſoon as it was known here, produced repriſals 
on our part i. But it is now time to leave the Mediterranean, 
and the affairs of Spain, in order to give an account of what 
paſſed in the northern ſeas. 

A reſolution having been taken, as * obſerved, to ſend a 
ſtrong ſquatiron to the Baltic, it was put under the command of 
Sir John Norris and Rear-admiral Mighels, who, with ten ſail 
of the line of battle, left Sole-bay on the iſt of May, having 
cighteen merchant-ſhips under their convoy, and on the 14th 
arrived ſafely at Copenhagen, where the ſame day Sir John 


Norris had an audience of his Daniſh majeſty, by whom he was 


very graciouſly received; and, ſoon after, he failed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Daniſh fleet, to the * of eee where the 


* this oecaſion, very 8 3 of your conrage, conduct, and N for the 
common cauſe ; the glory you obtain from thence is indeed great, and yet my 
« gratitude falls nothing ſhort thereof, as Count Hamilton will fully ioform you. 
„% You may always depend upon the continuance of my thankfulneſs and affec- · 
tion towards you: may God have you always in his holy keeping. 
„Vienna, October 21, « CHARLES. 
„ O0. 8. 1918,” 

„ Lediard's navel hiſtory, wh ii. p. 88x. - Hail of King Georges vol. v v. 

Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. x 
I Annals of King George, vol. v. p. 108. 
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king found himſelf obliged to lay up his ſhips in his own har. 
bours, and to take all poſſible precautions for their ſecurity», 
That monarch, however, was far from being idle, notwith. 
ſtanding he was ſenfible of the great ſuperiority of his enemies, 
but endeavoured to provide, in the beſt manner he was able, 
for his own ſecurity, by making a peace with the Czar, and in 
the mean time turning his arms againſt the king of Denmark 
in Norway; which kingdom he entered with an army of 30,000 
men, in two bodies, one commanded by Weng GY and 
the other by himſelf in perſon ®.- * 

He had all the ſucceſs in this expedition "yy he could wiſh, 
eſpecially-the ſeaſon of the year conſidered; for it was in the 
depth of winter that he penetrated into that frozen country, 
where, at the ſiege of Frederickſhall, he was killed by a cannon 
bullet, about nine in the evening, on the zoth of November, 
1718. The death of this enterpriſing monarch gave quite N 
new turn to the affairs in the north, and particularly freed us 
from all apprehenſions on that fide. Before this extraordinary 
event happened, Sir John Norris was returned with the fleet 
under his command to England, — he 9 7 eee in the 
latter end of the month of October - 

There remains only one tranſaction more of this'y year, „ which 
a work of this kind requires to be mentioned, and it is the ac- 
count we promiſed to give of the reduction of the pirates. Cap- 
tain Woods Rogers, having been appointed governor of the Ba- 
hama iſlands, failed for Providence, which was to be the ſeat 
of his government, on the 11th of April, and after a ſhort and 
eaſy paſſage, arriving there, he took poſſeſſion of the town of 
Naſſau, the fort belonging to it, and of the whole iſland, the 
people receiving him with all ane Joys and many of the 


_ © pirates ſubmitting immediately vd. He proceeded ſoon after in 


ming a council, and ſettling the civil government of thoſe 


m Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 660. Lediard's . biſtory, 


Pol. i. p. 873. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixiv. p. 624. | 
n Voltaire, hiſtoire de Charles XII. roi de Suede, liv. viii. Gen. Gordon's 
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lands, appointing civil and military officers, raiſing militia, and 


taking every other ſtep neceſſary for procuring ſafety at home, 


and ſecurity from any thing that might be attempted from 
abroad, in which, by degrees, he ſucceeded. , Some of the 
pirates, it is true, rejected at firſt all terms, and did a great 
deal of miſchief on the coaſt of Carolina; but when they ſaw 
that Governor Rogers had thoroughly ſettled himſelf at Provi- 
dence, and that the inhabitants of the Bahama iſlands found 
themſelves obliged through intereſt to be honeſt, they began to 
doubt of their ſituation, and thought proper to go and beg that 
mercy which at firſt they refuſed; ſo that by the 1ſt of July, 
1719, to which day the king's proclamation had been extend- 
ed, there were not above three or four veſſels of thoſe pirates 
who continued their tradez and two of them being taken, and 
their crews executed, the reſt poſes out of fear, and became 

thereby leſs terrible % 4. 

Thus in a ſhort time, and chielly n the ſteady and 
prudent conduct of Governor Rogers, this herd of villains was 
in ſome meaſure diſſolved, who for many years had frighted the 
Weſt Indies and the northern colonies, coming at laſt to be fo 
ſtrong, that few merchantmen were ſafe, and withal ſo cruel 
and barbarous, that flavery among he Turks was preferable to 
falling into their hands. It had been happy for us, if the ma- 
nagement of the Spaniſh guarda-coſtas had been committed to 


the care of ſome man of like ſpirit, who might have delivered 
the merchants from 1 plundered, without an the na- 


tion in a war T, 


The * 1 met on the 11th of e BE) one * 
the firſt things they went upon was the affair of Spain, which 


had indeed engroſſed all public converſation from the time of- 
the ſtroke given to their fleet in the Mediterranean, ſome look- 
ing upon that as one of the nobleſt exploits ſince the Revolu- 
tion; but others conſidered it in quite another light“; and, 
when an addreſs was moved for to juſtify that meaſure, it was 


warmly oppoſed by the dukes of e Devonſhire, and 


4 This capiain Woods W ads the tour of the globe, io the famous _ | 


don from Briſtol, in the Duke and Dutcheſs.  */ 
' Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. $13, $74. Tindal. bless 
6 Chandler” s debates, vol. il it, p. 192, 66. 4 
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Argyle; the carls of Nottingham, Cowper, Orford, and i 
the Lords North, Grey, and Harcourt, in the houſe of peers; 
and by Mr. Shippen, Mr. Freeman, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Ho- 
ratio Walpole, Eſq; and Robert Walpole, Eſq; in the houſe of 
commons; but without effect :. On the 19th of the ſame month 
the houſe of commons voted 13, 500 ſeamen for the ſervice bf 
the year 1719 at 41. a-month, and at the fame time granted 
187,638 1 178. 6d. for the ordinary of the navy; and, that we 
may range all the ſums given under the fame head, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve; that, on the 19th of January, the houſe of 
commons granted 25,0001. for the half-pay of ſea - officers u. 
On the 15th of December, 1718, a declaration of war in form 
was publiſhed againſt the crown of Spain *; as to the expediz 
ency of which, many bold things were ſaid in the houſe of com- 
mons, eſpecially with regard to the pretenſions and the inten- 
tions of thoſe who made this war; for the miniſtry inſiſted 
ſttrongly, that it was made in favour of trade, and upon repeat- 
ed complaints from the merchants. It was urged by a great 
ſpeaker, who is ſtill living, that the miniſters had ſhewn no 
great concern for the trade and intereſt of the nation, fince it 
appeared by the anſwer of a ſecretary of ſtate to the marquis de 
Monteleon's letter, that they would have paſfed by the violations 
of the treaties of commerce, provided Spain had accepted the 
terms of the quadruple alliance; and that his majeſty did not 
ſeek to aggrandize himſelf by any new acquiſition, but was ra- 
ther-inclined to ſacrifice ſomething of his own, to procure the 
general quiet and tranquillity £ that nobody could yet tell how 
far that ſacrifice was to extend, but certainly it was a very un- 
common piece of condeſcenſion. Another member went yet 
| farther, and made uſe of his favourite expreſſion, infinvating, 
that this war ſeemed to be calculated for another meridian, but 
wrapped up the inuendo ſo. dextrouſly, that no exception was 
taken to it. The miniſtry, however, cotitinued the purſuit of 
their own ſcheme in ſpite of oppoſition, and took fuch vigo- 


t Oldmixon? s hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 668. Hiſtorical ene for * 
p- 413. 

u Annals of King George, vol. v. p. 166. Hiſtorical regiſter for wa p. 423 
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dos menfüres for obligiung Spai to accept the terms affigned 
her by the quadruple alliance, that ſhe loft” alt patience, and 
reſolved to attempt any thing that might either free her from 
this neceſſſty, or ferve to expreſz her reſentments againſt ſuch 
xs endeavoured to impoſe it upon her; and with this view ſhe 
ane”, ark, cr rp ogra or r I 
ronna# e 9411 

Tue tb erk n ee o We our miniſter at mY 
wort dP Fe diſpatched the firſt certain intelligence of the 
deſigns of Spain, which were to have ſent + cotifiderable body 
of troops, under the command of the late dike of Ormonde, 
into the weſt of England; upon this; the moſt effectuaj me- 
thods were taken here for defeating that ſcheme. A fleet was 
immediately ordered to be got ready to put to ſeaʒ a proclama- 
non iſſed for apprehending James Butler, late duke of Or. 
monde, with a promiſe of 3000 l. to the perfor” that ſhould 
ſeize Kitty" and an embargo was lad on al iipping?. Theſe 
attended with fach fuceeſs, and the fleet was 
fitted'6iit with ſo much expedition; that on the gth of April 
Sir John Norris failed from Spithead to the weſtward, with 
nine mem of war; and on the 29th the cart of Berkley failed 
from St. Helews' with uw oper ether ere 
which he did the next days. © 67 don c 


The government likewiſe took ſomo other very ſalutary mea- 


ſures to oppoſe this” intended invaſion of t miards. The 
troops im the welt of England, Where it was'conjeftared- they 
deſigned to land, were reinforced'by ſeveral regiments quarter. 
ed in other parts of the Kingdom, and four battalioms were ſent 
for over from Ireland, and were landed at Minehead and Bri- 


ſtol, white at the ſame time the Mics of his majeſty were deſi- 


red to get it readitieſs the ſaccours, which. by ſeveral treaties 


they ſtood kügagen to furniſh in eaſe of a delle or, if the 
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Britiſh dominions ſhould be invaded by any foreign power. Ac. 
 cordingly, about the middle of April, two battalions of Swit⸗ 
zers, in the ſerviee of tlie States · general, arrived in the river 
Thames; and about the ſame time three battalions of Dutch 
troops, making together the full complement of men which 
Holland was obliged to furniſh, landed in the north of England. 
But by this time came certain advice, that the Spaniſh fleet de, 
ſigned for this expedition, conſiſting of five men of, war, and 
about forty tranſports, having on board the late duke of Or. 
monde, and upyards of 5000,men,.a great quantity of ammu- 
nition, ſpare, arms, and one million. of pieces of eight, which 
failed from Cadiz on the a3d of February, O. S. being on the 
28th of that month about fifty leagues to the weſtward of Cape 
Finiſterre, met with a violent. ſtorm, which. laſted. forty-eight 
hours, and entirely diſperſed, them“. Thus, this deſigned the 
Gpaniarday, whatever it was, became abortive. 2 fleiw bus 

Wbat loſs they met with is uncertain; but ſeveral. of their 
ele retarped $0. the.gouta of Spain in a very ſhattered, con- 
dition: A very ſmall part, however, of this embarkation, had 
| ſomewhat, a different fortune; for the earls of Marſhal and Sea. 
forth, and the marquis of Tullibardin, with. about 400 men, moſ 
Spaniards, on board three frigates and fiye tranſports, landed 
in the ſhire of Roſs in Scotland, where they were, joined by 
fifteen or fixteen. hundred Scots, and, had inſtructions to wait 
the duke of Ormonde's orders, and the account of his being 
landed in England. But, the whole deſign being quaſhed by the 
diſperſion of the Spaniſh fleet, the Highland troops were defeat- 
ed at Glenſhiel, and the auxiliary Spaniards ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion. They had met with. a. check before at Donan«caſtle, 
which was. ſecured hy his majeſty's ſhips the Worceſter, En- 
terprize; and Flamborough, the caſtle being blows up, and the 
greateſt part of their ammunition taken or deſttoyed®. sz. 
| It may be proper, in this place, to take notice, that we adted 
How in Ach eloſe conjunction with France, chat the regenit de- 


| © Oldwixow's hiltoiy of England, vol. i. 5. 648. TindPs contioxation of K+ 
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dared war -againſt his couſin the king of Spain ; and though 
Marſhal Villars, and fome'other officers of great rank, refuſed, 
from a point of honour, to lead an army againſt a grandſon of 
France, yet Marſhal Berwick; who; by the victory of Alman- 
u, fixed that prince upon his throne, accepted the command 
of the army which was appointed to invade his territories, in 
order to force him to ſuch conditions as were thought requiſite 
for eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity of Europe. Many peo- 
ple here ſuſpected that this war would produce no great effects; 
but it proved quite otherwiſe; for the Marquis de Silly ad- 
ranced in the month of April as far as Port Paſſage, where he 
found fix men of war juſt finiſhed, upon the ſtocks, all which, 
prompted thereto by Colonel Stanhope, (afterwards earl of 
Harrington), he burned, together with timber, maſts, and na- 
val ſtores, to the value of Half à million ſterling ; which was a 
greater real loſs to the Spanii#ds than that they ſuſtained by 
our beating their fleet. Soon after, the duke of Berwick be- 
ae both Sick ee dee hit e ere 
— — nne 
| . thotaſebvey with chimerical 
notions of invaſions which it wasimpoſlible to effectagainſtus, our 
admiral in che Mediterranean was diſtreſſing them effectuallyʒ 
for, having early in the ſpring ſailed from Port Mahon to Na- 
ples, he there adjuſted every thing for the reduction of Sicily, 
in which he acted with ſuch zeal, and what he did was attend- 
ed with {o great ſucceſs, that not only the imperial army was 
tranſported into the iſland, und ſo well ſupplied with all things 
neceſſary from our fleet, (which at the ſame time attended and 
diſturbed all the motions of the enemy's army), that it may be 
truly faid, the ſucceſs of that expedition was as much owing to 
' the Engliſh admiral, as to the German general; and that the 
Engliſh fleet did no leſs ſervice than the army. To enter into 
all the particulars of this Sicilian expedition, would take up 
much more room than I have to ſpare, and would, beſides, ob- 
lige me to digreſs from my proper ſubject, ſince the motions of. 
: flos RS 6 * for nn the emperor. 
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| cannot be, ſtrictly ſpeaking, thought a part of the Britilh naa 
hiſtory 4; for nn e 
may de. inge ua 16 bal n 

There is, rr 
| known. to, poierity, and which I will not therefore omit. The 
imperialiſts having taken the city of Meſſina, on the 8th of Au- 
guſt 1719, the,admiral landed a body of Engliſh grenadiers, 
who very quickly made.themſelves,maſters of the tower of Faro, 
by which, having opened a free paſſage ſor the ſhips, he came 
to an anchor in Paradiſe road z and this being perceived by the 


10 
officers of the Spaniſh;men of war in the Mole, who began to « 
deſpair of getting out to ſea, they unbent their ſails, and unrig- 8 
ged their ſhips, and reſolved to wait their fate, which they 6 
knew muſt be the ſame with that of the citadel; and this gave 0 
great ſatisfaction to the admiral, who now found himſelf at li- 5 


bar to emplay his ſhips in other ſeryices, which had been for 
2 long time employed in blocking up that port.. 
. But, while all things were. in this proſperous. condition, a dil 
pute aroſe among the allies about the difpolition-of he Hpaniſh 
ſhips before- mentioned, which, upon,taking the citadel, would 
of courſe fall into their hands. gignior Scrampi, general of the 
king of Sardinia's gallies, firſt ſtarted the queſtion, and claimed 
| the two beſt of ſixty, and the other of fixty-four guns, new 
ſhips, which had belonged to his maſter, and were ſeiaed by the 
Spaniards in the port of Palermo. He grounded his right on 
the convention made at Vienna the 29th. of December, 3) 18, 
in which it was ſaid, .* That as 40 the ſhips belonging tothe 
<< king of Saxdinia, if they be taken in port, they ſhall befre- 
« ſtored him but that this ſhall be xeferred to Admiral Byog to 
40 anſwer.” To this the admiral xeplied, d. That this convention 


4 The — may inform himſelf fully as to all theſe citcumiianees. * . 
uſing the Accouvnx r of the EN DTT to Ser r, which I have cited fo 
8 often, and which is a. very ample hiſtory of that memorable wat, that embarraſſai 

us ſo much while it continued j and which has been buried in ohſeutity ever Gnce, 
except as to the promiſe it occaſioned about Gibraltar; of which we ſhall hear 
more than once, before we conclude this volume; and perhaps we may, * 
or other, fond the hiſtory promiſe no unuſeful piece gf intelligence. 


M. de St. Philippe memoircy pour ſervir a Ihiftoire de I'Eſpayne, wm. 
v. #5, 4 *. 83 
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« having been only a ground - work for another 10 be made. at | ? 


« Naples, he could be directed by none but that which had 
« been made in conſequence thereof, in April 1719, between 
« the Viceroy of Naples, the Marquis de Breille, miniſter of 
« Sardinia, and himſelf, in which no mention is made af 
« thoſe ſhips ; and as for the reference to his opinion, he did 
« freely declare he could not think the king of Sardinia had 
« any ſhadow of title to them; that they had been taken by 
« the enemy, were now fitted out and armed at their expence, 
« and under their, colours ; that they would put out to ſea if 
« he did not hinder them, and attack all hips they met with, 
« and, if ſtronger, take them; ſo that he ,.cauld not conſider 
them in any other light than as they were the ſhips of an 
« enemy.“ Count de Merci next put in his claim for the em- 
« the port of a town taken by his maſter's arms, according to 
« the right of nations they belonged to him.“ The admiral 


* 4 That it was owing to his keeping two ſquadrons on | 


« purpole, and at 4 great hazard, to watch and obſerve thoſe 
« ſhips, that they were now. confined within the port; which 
« if he was to withdraw, they would ſtill be able to go to ſea, 
« and: he ſhould have aer af . ates 
« them f.. | 

But reflecting Amen with himſelf, that poſſibly the gate 
riſon might capitulate for the ſafe return of thoſe {hips into 
Spain, which he was determined mever to ſuffer; that, an the 


other hand, che right of poſſeſſion might breed an inconvenient 


diſpute, at that critical juncture among the princes concerned; 
and, if it ſhould be at length determined that they did not be- 


long to England, it were better they belonged to nobody; he 55 
propoſed to Count de Merci to erect. a battery, and deſtroy them 


as they lay in the baſan ; Who urged, that be had no orders 
concerning thoſe ſhips, and muſt write to Vienna for inſtruc- 
tions eng it. The aGmiral reptied with ſome warmth, that he 


f 2s Ga Byng underſtood the ſpirit of his inftruians, and, without being 
inquiſitive into the nature of our quarrel with Spain, reſolved to uſe his beſt en- 
deavours to put it ont of the Spanjards;power. to hurt us; and, in doing this, * 
wall 2 de peremptary, as well as. WN 70 * 
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could not want a power to deſtroy every thing that belonged to 
the enemy, and inſiſted on it with ſo much firmneſs, that the 
general, being concerned in intereſt not to carry matters to ar 
\ open miſunderſtanding,” cauſed a battery to be erected, not- 
withſtanding the proteſtations of Signior Scrampi, which, in : 
little time, ſunk and deſtroyed them, 'andh-chereby Eompleate 
the ruin of the naval power of Spain . en 
Ihe imperial court had formed 2 
maſters again of Sardinia, out of which they had been driven, 
as is before obſerved; by the Spaniards: but our admiral judged 
it more for the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, that this army 
ſhould be immediately tranſported into Sicily. In order to ef. 
fect this, and at the ſame time to procure artillery for carrying 
on the ſiege of the citrdel of Meſſina, he went over to Naples, 
where, finding that che government vas abſolutely unable to 
/ Firaifh the military ſtores that were wanting, he very generouſ - 
ly granted to his Imperial majeſty the cannon out of the Britiſh 
. prizes, and procured, upon his own credit, powder and other 
| ammubition from Genoa and foon after went thither himſelf, 
2 in order to haften the embarkation of the troops, which wa 
0 made ſooner than could have been expected, merely through che 
1 Alligence of the admiral, and in ſpite of the delays affected by 
; - the then count, afterwards Baſhaw Bonneral, who was appoitty 

Tt ed to command them v. 93 

After the citadel of Meffina ſurrendered, 9 Ce By 
re- embarked a great part of the army, and landed them upon 
a another part of the iſland, by which ſpeedy and unexpected 
conveyance they diftrefſed the enemy to ſuch a degret that the 
2 de Lede, who commanded the Spaniſh forces in chief, 
| poſed to evacnite the Wand; to which the Gepmans were 
very well inclined; but our admiral proteſted againſt it, and de- 
clared, that the Spaniſh troops ſhould never be permitted to quit 
Sicily: and return home, til a general een concluded. la 


b Expedition 1o Sicily, p. 63, Lediard's naval hiſtory vol, l. p. 8: 0 
lom pa roſtrata, p. 311. > 

This man, S ee eee ed him 0 e 0 b 
try, was now out of humour in the German ſervice, and at length fed. to the 
Turks. But Six George knowing his own dylineſy pater, over punc- 
tilios ia order to accomplith R. * 
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this 8 George certainly acted as became A Britiſh admiral, and 
after having done ſo many ſervices. for the imperialiſts, inſiſted 
on their doing what was juſt with reſpect to us, and holding the 


Spaniſh.zroops in the uneaſy, ſituation they. now were, n they _ 
gaye ample, ſatisfaction to the court of London, as well as. to 


2 of Vienna. It muſt, however, be. conſidered, that, in the 


frſt place, the admiral, had the detention of the Spaniards in 
his own. hands, ſince the Germans, could do. nothing in that 
matter without him; and, on the other hand, our demands on 
the court of Spain were as much for the , intereſt of the com- 
mon cauſe. as for our. own, ſo that though the ſteadineſs of 
Admiral Byng deſerved commendation, yet there ſeemed to be 
no great praiſes due to the German complaiſance i. 10 
The more effectually to humble Spain, and at the ſame time 
to conyince the whole world that we could not only contrive 
but execute an invaſion, a-ſecret deſign mh formal In FONG 
2 fleet and army to the coaſts of Spain, which was very ſugc 
fully performed; and, on the 21ſt of September, 1749, N. 
admiral Mighels, , with a ſtrong ſquadron. of his majefty's fps 
under, his command, and the tranſports, having on board the 
forces commanded by. the late Lord Viſcount Cobham, conſiſt- 
ing of about 6900.men, failed from St. Helen's ; and the firſt 
zecount we had of them is comprized in the following letter, 
which, indeed, contains the only good account that was ever 


publiſhed of this expedition; and therefore I preſume the read- 
cr will not be diſpleaſed to ſee it b. 


. Higexcellency the Lord Viſcount — 1 age with the len ar 


40 war commanded by Vice-admiral Mighels, and the tranſ] ports 
« having the forces on board, arriving on the coaſt of Galicia, 
« kept cruizing three days in the ſtation appointed for Captain 
te Johnſon to j join them; but having no news of him, and the 
te danger of lying on the coaſt at this ſeaſon of the year with 
10 e e eee caſure: * 


| 1 This eee 6 mighty eie FN, party in England, hw; react 
with very great eontempt by another, 


x Lediard*s ndval hiſtoty,” vol. it; p. 884. Hiſtorical tepiſter for 1719, p. 37- 
mn pat gh ers ns politique, e base. 
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« thy Hout Lit! aneh che wind ofibicg fair for Vigs, hi 
une took the reſolution of going thitherr 
On the 29th of September, O. 8. chey entereg che Huben, 
& of Vigo, and the grenadiers, Being immediately landed about 
* three miles from the to drew up on the beach 3 ſome pea. 
1 fatits fret: from the monntaits'at a great diftanice; but without 
« ary exevetion. His lordlhip went afhore with the grenadiert, 
. © 4h& the regiments followed as faſt as the boats coufd carry 
te them. That night, and tie following diyatid niglit, tfie troops 
«ſay wpod thelt artns. Tir the meam while provifions for four 
days were brought afhore, and guards were 7 in ſeveril 
« zyerrdes to the diſtance of above a mile up oct! 
On the ift of Oftober His Jordſũp moved, with the forces, 
«© nearer the town, and at a ſtrong poſt, with the left 
« tg the ſea, near the village of Boas, and the right extended 
« towards the mibuntalns. This motibn of the army, and ſotme 


parties that were ordered to view the tow and eitadel, gave 


re tlie enemy ſome apprehetiſions, that preparations were making 
eto attack them: whereupon they ſet" fire to the cartiayes 
& of the cannon of the town, Salt met cunnon, and by 
_ «aft their miotiotis ſeeted to be determined to abandon the 
« town to the care of che magiſtrates and inhabitants, and to 
ot retire with the regular troops into the citadel ; whereupon the 
Lord Cobham ſent to ſummon the town to ſurretider; which 
er the magliſtrates made no difficulty of doing; and the fame 
« night his lordſhip ordered Brigadier Honywood, with eight 
et Hündred men, to take poſt in the town, atid Fotr'St. Seba- 
« ſtan, which the eriety had alſp abaddened. oY 
ec On the 3d a bowit-vefſe! began to bombard the titadel; but 
d with little execution, by reaſon' of the great diſtajice. That 
« evetiing the large mortars and tlie cohorn-mortars were landed 
« at the town; between forty and fifty of them, great and final), 
placed bg 4 battery under cover of Fort St. Sebaſtlau, began 
iin the night to play upon the citadel, and continued it four 
« days with great ſuccels: The fourth day his lordſhip ordered 
<« the battering cannon. to be landed, and, with ſome others 
found in the town, to be placed on the battery of Fort St. 
gedaſtian. At the ſame time his lordſhip ſent the governor 
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« battery of cannon was ready, he ſhould. have no quarter. 
Colonel Ligonier was ſent with this meſſage, but found the 
e governor Don Joſeph de los Cereos bad the day before been 
« carried out of the caſtle wounded; the lieutenant=colonel, who 
« commanded in his abſence, deſired leave and time to ſend to 
« the marquis de Riſburg at 'Tuy for his directions ; but, being 
te told the hoſtilities ſhould: be continued if they did not 151 
« their capitulation. without any delay, they ſoon complied i. 

The capitulation conſiſted of ten articles, by which the gurri- 
ſon were permitted to march out with the honours of war, and 
the place, with all its works, magazines, and whatever they con- 
tained either of ammunition or proviſions, were geüxered up, to 
his excellency the Lord Cobham. 

On the oth of the ſame month, in the morning, the un 8 
marched out, conſiſting of 469 men, (officers included), having 
had above 300 killed or wounded by our bombs. The place, it 
is ſaid, coſt us but two officers, and three or four men killed. 
There were in the town about fixty pieces of large iron cannon, 
which the enemy abandoned, and theſe they nailed and damaged 
as much as their time would give them leave; and in the citadel 
were forty-three pieces, of which fifteen were braſs, and two 
large mortars, beſides above two thouſand barrels of powder, 
and ſeveral cheſts of arms, amonnting in the whole to about 8000 
muſquets; all which ſtores and braſs ordnance were lodged there 
from on board the ſhips that were to have viſited Great Britain 
in the preceding ſpring, and the very troops that gave up Vigo 
were part alſo of thoſe corps which were to have been employed 
in that expedition ſeven ſhips were ſeized in the harbour, three 
of which were fitting up for privateers, one of which was to 
carry twenty-four guns; the reſt were trading veſſels a. 

Vigo being thus taken, the Lord Cobham ordered Major-genes 
ral Wade to embark with a thouſand men on board four tranſ- 
ports, and to fail to the upper end of the bay of Vigo which be 
accordingly a on the fach, and, baving landed his men, march- | 


' This dess publiſhed 3 in the Londot Gazette, dated inn, O- 
ber 2. 1719. 

m Oldmixon? 8 hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 686 "Annals of King George, 
vol. vi. p. 88. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, Ln iv, P. 664. biſto- 
rique et politique, tome lav. P- 79. CT ee : 
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the magiſtrates of the town meeting them with the keys. 


pra, beſides ſeventy pieces of iron cannon, two thouſand ſmall 


withow any — i 6 


ed to Poo edi which place ſurrendered without oppolitioj 


In this place were taken two forty-eight pounders, four twen- 
ty- four pounders, fix eight pounders, and four mortars, all 


arms, fome bombs, Sc. all which, except the twenty-four 
pounders, were embarked, and Major-general Wade returned 
with his booty and troops to Vigo on the 23d U. 2 
The next day the Lord Cobham, finding it would be impoſ- 
fible for him to maintain his ground any longer in Spain, or. 
ered the forces to be embarked, as likewife the cannon, Ce. 
which being done by the 27th, he failed that day for England, 
where he arrived the 11th. of November, having loſt in the 
whole expedition about three hundred of his men, who were 
either killed, died, or deſerted o. 
| There is yet another expedition, of which we _— take ſome 
notice before we ſhut up the tranſactions of this year, and it is 
that of Sir John Norris into the Baltic. Things had now changed 
their face in the north; the Swedes, fince the death of their 


naval biſtory, vol. ii. p. 885. 

P Oldmixon's. hiſtory of Eogland, vol. it. p. 689. Annals of King der: 
vol vi. p. 25. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome lxvii. p. 390. 

q The Crar had more than one Engliſh admiral in his ſexvice, and they ho 
neſtly repreſented the rifk he ran of ſeeing the naval force, which. was the creature 
of his own brain, and which he nurſed with ſo much care, ſtrangled, as ſoon 3 
brought forth, by an vnequal __ with a Britiſh fleet, which * might ie 


Tue 


king, were become our friends, and the great defign of ſending - 
this fleet was to protect theſe new friends againſt our old allies i 
the Ruſſians. 'The queen of Sweden was extremely well pleaſed Þ: 
on the receiving fo ſeaſonable a ſuccour. In the beginning of N 
September Sir John Norris, with his ſquadron, joined the Swe- , 
diſh fleet, and on the 6th of the ſame month arrived at the Dah- 7 
ten near Stockholm, where her majeſty's conſort, the late king 4 
of Sweden, did him the honour to dine on board his ſhips v. . 
This junction of the Engliſh and Swediſh fleets broke all the 4 
meaſures of the Czar Peter the Great, who had ruined the Swe- N 
dith coaſt in a cruel manner, but was now forced 1 to retire with 
His fleet into the git of Revel q, ; 
„ NI. de gt. Philippe mamclees: pour 1 Phiftoire de VEſpapue, tome ifi, | 
1 - Sa roftrate; p. 31 7. Fiſtorical regiſter for 1719, p. 347 Lediard" 
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The Lord 3 now earl of Granville, was then ambaſſa- 
dor at Stockholm, and, in conjunction with Sir John Norris, 
boured aſliduouſly to bring the conferences, at the iſland of 
Aland to a happy concluſion; but, the Czar, not being at that 
time diſpoſed to think of pacific meaſures, they could not pre- 
nil; ſo that, about the middle of September, the conferences 
broke up. All this time the fleet continued near Stockholm; 
but the winter ſeaſon coming on, and there being no reaſon to 
fear any farther attacks on the Swedes, as the Danes had ac- 
cepted his Britannic majeſty's mediatjon, Sir John Norris 
thought of returning home, and accordingly failed from Elſe- 
nap on the 27th. of October with a large fleęt of weerhantmen 
under his; convoy, and ſaſely arrived at Copenhagen an. the 
ixth of November, where he was received by his Paniſh ma- 
jeſty with all imaginable marks of diſtinction and eſteem. It. 
muſt indeed be allowed, to the honour of this worthy admiral's 
memory, that, whatever views the miniſtry might have at home, 1 
he conſulted the nation's glory abroad, and, by preſerving the 
balance of power in the north, rendered the higheſt ſervice to 
his country. On the 12th of the ſame month the fleet ſailed. 
from Copenhagen, and on the 17th met with 2 dreadful ſtorm, . 
which damaged ſeveral ſhips, but deſtroyed none. Towards 
the cloſe of the month they arrived ſafe, and on the laſt day of 
November, Sir John came to London, after having managed 
with great reputation, and fipiſhed with much expedition, an 
enterprize which, in leſs able hands, would either have brought : 
diſcredit, on our naval power, or involved the nation in a bloody 
war; but; by his Ready and prudent, conduct they were both 
avoided, and a ſtop put to thoſe troubles which for many years 
had embroiled the north*, 0 5 
His majeſty returned from Hanover about the middle. of No- 
eber, 1719, and the parliament met the latter end of che 
J ſme month, when there were very warm debates , upon t 
ſubject of the Sicilian expedition, where many great men 1 
good patxipts thought our fleet had done too much for the 
; Germans, and too little for themſelves. On the other hand, | 
the friends of =o my in, that their mealuves were 
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in Italy, and free us and the'reft of Europe from the dpprehen. 
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the duke of Savoy, would effectually fix tlie balance of power 


fions created by the mighty naval power of Spain. 

It is not, ſtrictiy ſpenking; my bufirieſs, aud, to ſay the truth, 
the compaſs of this work will not allow me; to enlarge Woch 
upon it, if an inquiry into the politics of thoſe times was more 
ſo than it is; but this much 1 think is to be ſaid, in Juſtice to 
Sir George Byng, that the queſtioti does not at all reſpect his 
behaviour, ſinee the merit of ah officer confifts in Exetiiting his 
orders, for which alone he is anfwerable, and not at all for the 
rectitude of thoſe orders. If this be not allowed, we muſt 
never hope to be well ſerved it ſea; ſinte rhe adrhital, who 
takes upon him to interpret His inſtrüctions, will never want 
excuſes for his management, be it Whit it will; and, if this pro. 
poſitian be once granted, Sir George Byng muſt be allowed to 
have done his duty, as well as any admiral ever did; for to his 
conduct it was entirely owing that Sicily was ſubdued; and his 
Catholic majeſty forced to accept the terms preſcribed to him 
by the quadruple alliance. He it was who firſt enabled the 
Germans to ſet foot in-that illand; by him they were ſupported 
in all they did, and by his councils they were directed, or they 
had otherwiſe bike again expelled the iſland, even after the ta- 
king of Meſſina. As warm debates were there abotit our pro- 
ceedings in the Baltic, which, whether they were right or 
wrong, ought not to affect the characher of the adiiral, who 
punctually Executed his inſtructions and perfortned all that was 
or could be expected from him; neither was this denied by 
ſuch as oppoſed the miniſtry, and whoſe ſcntiments 1 5 at A 
time over-ruled in parliament, 

On the 2d of December the naval ſupplies for the ing 
year were ſettled: 13,500 men were allowed for the ſervice 


Ed e 


5 It is a great WY IE this conntry, chat in all party diſputes, in whick 
che only real object is power, political and ſometimes religions tytteme are Idopt- 
ed, and maintained with ſuch plauſibility on both files, that ay Honeſt iuquiver is 
bord put to it to find, and, when he has found, nen r 
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uutpofes 21 7,918 J. 15 8. $ d. ns given for che ordinary of the 
navy, and 79,7 23 l. for the extraordinary repairs. Soon alter, 
a demand was made for a conſiderable ſum, expended” itt the 
neceſſary ſervice of the Taft year, beyond What was provided 
for by parliament; and ufter great debates, in wHich thoſe then 
in oppoſition took great frecdoms, à vote was obtained on tlie 
;3th of January for 37561 l. 6s: 94 d. in diſcharge of thoſe 
expences. In the beginning of the month of February the kling 
of pain acceded to the quadruple alliance; and, as a toriſe- 
quente thereof, a ceſſation of arms was Tooh after publiſhed, 
which Was quickly followed by a convention in Sicily for the 
evncuation of that ifland; and alſs of the iflahd bf Sardinia; 
and thüs the howſe of Auſtria got pefſcMien of the Kingdom of 
Sicily by means of the Britiſh fleet. But, what return the Im- 
perial court malle Great Britain for rheſt vors, we ſhall ſee 
in its proper place. About the Tame time 4 meſſenger; diſpateh- 
ed by the then Lord Cafteret from Stockholm, brought the 
inſtrument 6f the treaty of friendſhip and alliance concluded 
between bis majeſty and the crown of Sweden . 
The Czar of Muſcovy remaining ſtill at wir with that crown, 
and having entered into meaſures that, in the opinion of our 
court; wert calculated to overturn the balance of power in the 
north, it was refolved to ſend Sir John Norris once more, with 
a fleet of twenty men of war under his command, into thoſe 
ſcas. The defign of this was to ſecure the Swedes from feet. 
ing the Czar's reſentnient, or from beitig forced to actept fiich 
hard and wnequal conditions as he might endeavour to impoſe; 
The better to underftand this, it will be requiſite tö obſerve; 
that the Swedes" had made Tone great alterations in their £64 
vernment, not only by aſſerting their crown to be lech ve, but 
by making choice of the pfihce of Heffe; confort to the queen 
their ſovereign, for. their king, on her motion #nd requeſt; 
notwithſtanding the claim of the duke of Holſtein, her fiſter's 


t Lamberti, tome x. append. p. 59, 60, 61. together with bis Catholic * 
jeſty's act of acceptation, = | ee e e- 

u Annals of King George, vol. vi. p. 98. Hiſſorical regiſter for 1720, p. 5. 
nens thiopological kiktoitan, vol. fl. P. 9. Lambert, towe x. append. 
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ſon, to the ſucceſſion. This young prince the Czar was pleaſ 
to take under his protection, and propoſed to the Swedes, that, 
if they would ſettle the crown upon him, his Czariſh majeſty 
would give him bis daughter, with the provinces conquered 
from Sweden, by way of dowry; but, in caſe this was r | 


he threatened to purſue, the war more vigorouſly than ever, 


and for that re began to make very great naval prepara- 
tions“. iy. 1 

As our old n wich 8 was noyy eta the Bri. 
tim fleet, on the 16th of April *; failed for the Baltic; in the 
beginning of the month of May they were joined, on the coaſt 
of Sweden, by a ſquadron. of ſhips belonging to that crown; 
and on the 24th of the ſame month, being near the coaſt of 
Ahland, they were joined by ſeven Swediſh men of war more, 
under the command of Admiral Wachmeiſter; the a6th it was 
reſolved, that the fleet ſhould, proceed towards the coaſt of 
Revel; which ſaved the Swedes from feeling at that juncture 
any marks of the Czar's diſpleaſure. In the mean time, our 
miniſter at the court of Denmark having prepared that monarch 
for an accommodation with Sweden, Lord Carteret, hq was 
our miniſter at Stockholm, negotiated, and brought to a happy 
concluſion the treaty of peace between the two crowns, under 
our mediation, and went afterwards to Copenhagen to preſent 

it to his Daniſh majeſty, of whom he had an audience on the 
2 of June, 1720, for that purpoſ 5. 

His lordſhip continued for ſame time alter at the Danich 
court, where he was treated with unuſual marks of eſteem and 
reſpect by a prince who, was, allowed to be one af the wiſeſt 
crowned heads in Europe, and who, as a ſignal teſtimony of 
his favour to that accompliſhed ſtateſman, took a ſword from 

his ſide, richly ſet with diamonds, to the value of q panic 
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| conferences on the iſle of Abland. 


© x Oldmixon's hiſtory of Kugland, vol. 1. p. 5 Lediard 8 naval ven, 
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Tue ſeaſon for action being over, Sir John Norris, on the 
Zth of September, ſailed with the ſquadron under his command 

to Stockholm. The new king of Sweden did him the honour 
to dine with him on board his ſhip, accompanied by Mr. Finch 
the Britiſh enyoy, and the Poliſh miniſter Prince Lubomirſki, 
and other perſons of diſtinction; and his excellency ſoon after 
returned with the ſquadron under his command to England z. 
The Czar bore this interpoſition of ours very impatiently, and 
his miniſters did, not fail ro impute it wholly to the intereſt 
which his majeſty, as a German prince, had to compromiſe af- 
fairs with Sweden with relation to the acquiſition he had made 
of the dutchies of Bremen and Verden. However, thus much 
is very certain, that whatever benefit his majeſty, as elector of 
Hanover, might draw from the protection afforded to Sweden 
by the Britiſh fleet, this was a meaſure, as things then ſtood, 
entirely correſponding with the Britiſh intereſt; and we had 
often interpoſed in the very fame manner under former reigns, 
to prevent ſuch conqueſts in the north as might be fatal to a 
commerce, upon the proper carrying on of which, in a great 

meaſure, depends almoſt all the other branches of our trade. 

The inſinuations, therefore, of the Czar had no great weight 
at the time, either with us or with other powers, as appears 

by the conduct of Pruſſia and Denmark, both making ſeparate 

treaties with Sweden, notwithſtanding-all the expoſtulations, 

remonſtrances, and even threatenings of his Czariſh majeſty to 

prevent it *, Neither is it at all impoſhble, that the very dread 

of that exorbitant power, to which that ambitious monarch 

aſpired, might contribute as much to their taking that reſolu- 
tion as any other motive whatever d. | 

His majeſty, having fpent the ſummer in his IEA domi- 
nions, returned to Great Britain in the month of November; 
and the parliament meeting on the 8th of December following, 
the proceedings « the who eg were laid before that W n 


7 Lediard' s nayal bigory, vol. ii. p. 988, Salmon? 's chronological bine, 
vol. ii. p. 103. 


a Lamberti, tome x, append. No It, 12, Rouſſet, LE p. 373. Le drol 
public de “ Europe, chap. viii. p. 99. | 

d Oldmixzon's hiſtory of Eigland, + vol. ii. p. 717. Tindal's collocation of 
Rapin, vol. ji. p. 619. 7 


afſembly; ; 


that, as peace had been ſettled by the force of our arms in the 


i 
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 affembly; in which it was inſiſted upoh, that the mabey iffuct 


far the ſcareryice had produced all the deſired effects, and 


Mediterranean a few months before, ſo it was highly probable, 
that the very terrer of our arms would .cauſe the troubles of 
the north to ſablide in a few months to come. Upon theſe 


ſuggeſtions a conſiderable nayal force was aſked far the next 


year ; and though there was a good deal of oppoſition, and a 
great many bald ſpeeches made, yet in the end the point was 
carried; and on the igth of December the houſe of commons 
reſolved, that £0,000 men be allowed for the ſea-ſervice for the 
year 1721 at 41, a man per. month for thirteen months 3 that 
219,0491. 145. be granted for the ordinary uf the navy, and 


Fa, 200 l. for extra-repairs for the ſame year . This proviſion 
being made, it was reſolved to ſend Sir John Norris, and Rear- 


admiral Hopſon, with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war of 
the line, beſides frigates and bomb-ketches, into the Baltic, 
to put an end to theſe diſputes, which had already coſt our al- 
lies ſo. much blood, and ourſelves ſo large à proportion of 
treaſure, and which it was Cog could not be ſo foon ſet- 


tled any other way. 


The Czar, having ſilt in view the PI of the Swedes 
to his own terms, was, very early at fea with a large fleet, and, 
deſigning to ſtrike a terror into the whole Swediſh nation, he 
ravaged. their coafts with incredible fury, to give it the ſofteſt 
name, committing ſuch eruelties as were ſcarce ever heard of 


_ amongſt the moſt barbarous nations; yet the Swedes kept up 


their ſpirits, and, depending on our protection, did not take any 
haſty meaſures, but inſiſted on certain mitigations, which by 
this firmneſs they at laſt obtained. In the middle of the month 
of April Sir John Norris failed from the Nore, and towards 
the latter end of the ſame month arrived at Copenhagen, where 
he was received with all imaginable marks of eſteem 4 ſoon 
after, he continued his voyage for the coaſt of Sweden, where. 
he was joined by a few Swediſh fhips. His appearance in thoſe 
(eas, and with ſuch A force, produced om COM 


C Hiſtorical! regiſter ſor 1721, p. 24, 33. 5 
2 Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. it. p- 889. Ktercure dean. * pln 
* p. 715. | 
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than were okpecteod from it; for the Czar doubting his own 
ſrength; und fearing, upon the loſs of à battle, that his whole 

naval force would be deſtroyed; as he had ſeen of late to be 
the caſe of Spain; he began to be more inclinable to a peace; 
which eee at Oy _— = ue of Ati- 

"This tivdtychaving ſented the Caar's ade to the equa 
provinces, and ſecured to the Swedes various immunities and 
privileges in order to bring them more readily to conſent to 
ſuch terms as they would have otherwife-thought Hard, ſatisfied 
in ſome meaſure both crowns. Sir John Norris _— PALL] 
this time with his fleet in the fieighbourhood of Stockholm, in 
order to give weight to the negociations of Mr. Finch; and 
the peace being ſigned and ratified, he took leave of the Swe- 
diſh court, and failed for Copenhagen, where he arrived in the 
beginning of the month of October; and on the 'Gth of the 
fame motith; returning home, arrived ſafely at the Nore' on the 
20th t, leaving the north in perfect quiet, and alt its powers 
under a juſt ſenſe of the ſeaſonable interpoſitfon of Great-Bri. 
tain, im favoitr of that balance of power it thoſe parts, which 
is of fach hight conſequence to the tranquillity of Europe in 
general, as welt as the particular àdvamtage of each of the mo- 
narchs thus (nbi without much difficulty} retontlle kt. 
At home; the difputes and uneafineſs which Rack been dees. 
ſioned by the Execution of the South-fea ſeheme, Kept the na- 
tion in u High ferthent, afid” put the cotrt wider” a heceffity of 
altering its meafures, and making ſome changes in the aamini- 
ſtration; among which, we may reckon the great alteration of 
the met" of admitalty, which took place in the month of Sep- 
tember, when His majeſty was pleaſed to order letters patent re 
to paſs che greut fea], conſtituting the right honourable James 
earl. of Berkley, Sir John Jennings, John Cockburn, and Wit- | 
ham Chetwynd, Efqrs. Sir John Norris, Sir Charles Wager, 
and Dae! Palteney, Eſq; commiltoners for e 0 the of- 


© Lambeni, ; 8 VT. apend. Ne. 14. ale, wan L's 342+" Ke droi 
public de l'Europe, chap. viii. p."203- : : 
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fice. of lord high-admiral./6f..Great-Britaing e. This ap- 
pointment gave the moſt general ſatisfaction at that time; and 
it muſt be allowed by all who were well acquainted with their 
characters, that the board was never better ſettled than by theſe 
gentlemen, four of Whom were as great ſeamen as any in this 
age; and the otheg three as well acquainted with the buſineſz 
of the office, and the ane Wy their poſt, as W ever fil- 
led them. 017%! * 
The * ee met on 80 * * Ober, ao on the 21th 
of the ſame month, the houſe of commons granted Jooo men 
for the ſervice, of the ſeaz for the year 1722, at the uſual rate 
of 41. a man per month; and on the ad of Noyember, they re- 
ſolved, that the ſum of 418, 99 bins. 3d. be granted for the 
ordinary of the navy for the ſame year b. This was a very mo- 
derate expence, and very/ agreeable. to the ſituation of our af. 
fairs: at that time, which had been not a little diſordered by 
the large diſburſements into which we had been drawn for ma- 
ny years paſt. It was not long, however, after this. grant was 
made; before a new. ſquadron was ordered to be got ready, con- 
fiſting of thirteen very large ſhips, which ſquadron was to be 
ommanded. by Sir Charles Wager, and rear-admiral- Haſer. 
Che deſtination of. this armament, was neyer certainly known ; 
but the moſt; probable account that has been given, is, that it 
was intended to chaſtiſe the Portugueſe, for an inſult offered by 
them to Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Roberts, two gentlemen of 
the factory at. Liſbon, 1 whoſe goods they ſeized, impriſoned 
| their perſons, and, even went ſo far as to condemn. them to be 
a banged, upon a very, trifling Ppretence i. E 
Ihe caſe was this: There is a law in Portugal, which 5 
bids the exportation of .any coin whatſoever out, of that king- 
dom, upon pain- of death: but it was a. law, never inſiſted upon, 
and therefore to be thought obſolete, and, by cuſtom, i in a man- 
ner repealed; which conſtruction was juſtified by the tranſport- 
ing gold coin from Liſbon to other countties àlmoſt every day, 
and j in ſuch à nranner, as the court could not be ignorant of it. 


8 ' Biſforical regiſtes for 171t. p. os. eee Saltnan's eval 
Nori, vol. ii. p. 114. 2 * 
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. induced the Portugueſe miniſtry to venture upon ſuch an 
ill timed ſeverity, is not well known; but the vigorous meaſures 
taken by our court, were certainly the propereſt methods that 
could be taken, to hinder their proceeding to execution. At 
the ſame time, our miniſter ſtated the caſe of thoſe gentlemen 
in the faireſt and fulleſt light, obſerving to the king of Portugal, 
that of all nations in Europe, the Engliſh leaſt deſerved to be 
thus uſed, becauſe they took the largeſt quantity of the manu- 
factures of Portugal in exchange for their own, of which laſt 
the. Portugueſe alſo exported a great deal. That the balance of 
trade in our favour had been, and muſt be, always diſcharged 
in gold, and that conſequently theſe ſevere proceedings, if not 
remitted, muſt not only produce an immediate rupture between 
the two nations, but alſo hinder all commerce between them 
for the future. By degrees theſe repreſentations were attended 
to, the merchants releaſed, their goods reſtored, and the whole 
affair was amicably adjuſted. Upon this, our naval armament. , 
was laid aſide, and the mutual intereſt of the two nations, af- 
ter this explanation, being better underſtood, the harmopy. be- 
tween them was effectually reſtored, and this e APs 
tion of it buried on both ſides in oblivion.” 
| We may, from this inſtance, diſcern, how Pie a 9 
it is, in any ſtate, to ſuffer theſe fleeping laws to remain virtual, 
ly, and yet not actually repealed, ſince, in certain conjunctures, 
there never will be wanting a ſort of enterprizing men, who 
will endeavour to make their advantage of ſuch penal ſtatutes, 
diſguiſing their private views, under a ſpecious pretence of pur- 
ſuing the public good. As, on the other hand, we cannot avoid 
_ obſerving, that the beſt, way to ſecure juſtice to our ſubjects 
abroad, is always to keep up a conſiderable maritime force at 
home, that it may be known. to all nations, with whom we 
bave any dealings, we are always in a ſituation to exact a ſpee- 
dy and ample ſatisfaction for any inſults that are offered to our 
merchants, as believing it but equitable to employ in favour of 
our commerce, that power which is the reſult of it; which ne- 
ver can be attained, but by encouraging an extenſive trade, and 
which never can decay or decline, if we do not ſuffer our 
neighbours; to interfere therein to our prejudice, by not apply- 
ing timely, and effectual remedies upon their firſt invaſions. But 
d 3 1 87D — 8 _ 860 n 
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. damtons to die chriad of igang 
ration. 

The ban in the Weſt-Indies, which had recuinad- FO 
check from the vigorous diſpoſitions of Governor Rogers, and 
other commanders in thoſe parts, began to take breath again, 
and by degrees grew fo bold as even to annoy our colonies 
more than ever. This was owing to ſeveral cauſes ; particularly 
to the encouragement they had met with of late from the Spa- 
niards, and to the want of a ſufficient force in the North Ame. 
rican ſeas x. The merchants, finding themſelves extremely di- 
ſtreſſed, by a grievance that increaſed every day, made repeat. 
ed repreſentations, upon this head, to the government ;; upon 
which, frefh orders were ſent to the officers of the navy cruiſ- 
ing on the coaſt of Guinea, and in the Weſt-lndies, to exert 
themſelves, with the utmoſt diligence, in cruſhing theſe enemies 
to mankind ; and theſe injunctions had at length the deſired ef. 
fett. There was among theſe pirates, on the coaſt of Africa, 
one Roberts, a man whoſe parts deſerved a better employment; 
he was an able ſeaman, and a good commander, and had with 
bim two very ſtout ſhips one commanded by himfelf, - of 
forty guns, and one hundred and fifty-two men z/ the other of 
thirty-two guns, and one hundred and thirty-two men ; and to 
complete his ſquadron, he ſoon added a third, of twenty-four 
guns, and ninety-men : with this force, Roberts bad done a 
great deal of miſchief i in the Weſt-Indies, before he failed for 
Africa, where he likewiſe took abundance of prizes, till in the 
month of April, 1772, N was taken + & the then captain, after- 
wards Sir Chaloner Ogle. 

Captain Ogle was then in che willow, and was cruiſing off 
Cape Lopez, when he had intelligence of Roberts's being not 
far from him, and in conſequence of this he went immediately in 
fearch of him, and ſoon after diſcovered the pirates in a very con- 
venient bay, re the biggeſt and the leaſt ſhip were upon the 
heel ſcrubbing? Captain Ogle taking in his lower tier of guns, 
aud hing at a Uiſtance, Roberts took him for a nnn 


21. 
0 Tiaddl' ' continuation of Rypio, vol. 3 iv, ideas 5 Kiſtory of Eogland, 
vol, ii. p. 724. Lediarg's naval h: ſtory, vol. ii; p. $99, 
See captain, afterwards admiral, Ogle's letter to the lords of the admireky, 
containing an exact relatioh of this tronſaction, dated Swallow, in Cape-chaſt 
road, Afiles. April 3, 1722, in the hiſtorical 1egiiter for 122, Pp. 344347» 


and run out after him. Captain Ogle crowded all the ſail he 
could to decoy the pirate ta ſuch a diſtance, that his conſorts 
might not hear the guns, and then fuddenly tacked, vun out 
his lower tier, and gave the pirate a broadſide, by which their 


briſk engagement, which laſted about an hour and a half, they 


the king's colours, under 'the pirate's black flag with a death's 


the pirates, ſeeing the black flag uppermoſt, concluded the 
king's thip had been taken, and came out full of joy to congra» 
tulate their canſort on the victory. This joy of theirs was, 
however, of no long continuance; for Captain Ogle gave them 
a very warm reception ; and, though Roberts fought with the 


courage of his men immediately ſunk, and both ſhips yielded. 
Captain Ogle carried theſe three prizes, with about one hun- 


Caſtle, here they were inſtantly brought to their trials, Be: 
executed, and moſt of them hung in chains in ſeveral places, 


ſeveral pirates in the Weſt - Indics, towards the latter end of 
has did in thoſe ſeas v. But theſe ſucceſſes were far from 
| putting an end to the miſchief ; ſo that it was found neceſſary 


and Jamaica, where by r they ayes entirely this 
dangerous crew of robbers. 

As this year was very <= APN obtaining, I think I 
am at liberty to take notice of an event that otherwiſe might 
ſem of too little importance to be recorded.” The cafe was this: 
The government had intelligence, that the emiſſaries of the pre- 
tender were very huſy in carrying on their intrigues at ſeveral 
foreign courts, and that, for the greater expedition and ſecurity, 
they had fitted out a ſhip called the Reſolution, which then lay 
in the Mole of Genoa. It was in the midft of autumn when this 


yob 1 p. 991 
| deſpatched 
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captain was killed; which ſo difcouraged the crew, that after a 
ſurrendered. Captain Ogle returned then to the bay, haiſting 
head in it. This prudent ſtratagem had the deſired effect ; for 


utmoſt brayery for near two hours, yet, being at laſt killed, the 


dred and fixty men that were taken in them, to Cape-coaſt 
venty-· four were capitally convicted, of whom fifty-two were 


which ſtruck a terror in that part of the world, as the taking 


ſoon after to ſend ſeveral ſhips of war to the northern colonies 


intelligence was received z upon Which orders were immediately 
m Oldmixon's Liſtory of - England, vol. ys 724. Lcediard's naval hiſtory, $i . 
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deſpatched to the captains of ſuch of our men of war, as were 


eruizing in the Mediterranean, to ſeize and poſſeſs themſelves of 
tis veſſel, which they accordingly did in the beginning of the 
month of November as. But it ſo happened, that moſt of her 


- officers were at this juncture oh ſhore, which obliged Mr. Da- 
venant, his majeſty's enyoy extraordinary to that republic, to 
demand them of the ſenate and ſtate of Genoa z but the ſenate 
were either ſo unwilling, or ſo dilatory in this affair, that the 
perſons concerned had an opportunity, which they did not miſs, 
of making their eſcape ; and though they were a little unlucky 
in loſing their ſhip, which was a pretty good one, yet they were 
very fortunate in ſaving themſelves, fince, if they had been ta- 
ken, they would have been treated as rebels, or perhaps con- 
fidered as pirates, as ſome people were in King William's time, 
who acted under a commiſſion from King: James II. 
The parliament having met on the gth of October, the houſe 
of commons, on the 24th of the ſame month, granted 10,000 
men for the ſea-ſervice, at four pounds per man per month, for 


the year 1723 aud, on the 2gth, they reſolved, that 216,388l. 


14s. 8d. be allowed for the ordinary of the navy, for the 
fame year o; and ſoon after the king was pleaſed to promote Sir 
George Walton, knight, to the rank of rear-admiral of the 
blue, in the room of Admiral Mighels, who was appointed to 
| ſucceed Thomas Swanton, Efq; lately deceaſed, as comptroller 
of the navy; and Admiral Littleton dying the 5th of February, 
Rear-admiral Strickland: ſucceeded him as vice-admiral of the 
white; the other admirals ng place A to their ſeni- 
. ority v. i / 
The naval e e of this year were, as'T mene 
hinted, very inconſiderable; for though ſome great ſhips were 
put into commiſſion, and there was once a deſign of fitting out 


a fleet, yet it was very ſoon after laid aſide. But that we may 


not ſeem to paſs by any thing that has the ſmalleſt relation to 
the e e enn nn Funn 
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ceived about this time of an extraordinary hurricane at Jamaica, 
ſaid to be the moſt remarkable that ever happened at that iſlandʒ 
which, account, as it is in itſelf equally curious and remarkable, 
fo eee eee 
uss. vanl ago: £55 have ee eee, e 364k 3) 
un i 411 2 | 
iet, 119 191+ bs 4 To Sir H. 8, Bart. 190 nog 
t Dated at Port-Royal in Jamajca, Nov 35 1722. 
40 * 80 my laſt to you, the affairs of the ifland are altered 
« infinitely for the worſe. This change has been made by a 
« moſt terrible ſtorm that happened the 28th of - Auguſt laſt; 
« the, damage which Jamaica has ſuffered by it is too great to 
« be eaſily repaired again. Abundance of people have loft 
« theip lives by it, in one part or other of this iſland ; ſome of 
them were daſhed in pieces by the ſudden fall of their houſes, 
« but the much greater part were ſwept away by a terrible in- 
« undation of the, ſea, which being raiſed by the violence of the 
« wind. to a, much greater height than was ever known before, 
« in many parts of the iſland broke over its ancient bounds, 
« and of a ſudden overflowed a large tract of land, carrying 
« away with an irreſiſtible force, men, W. n in 
« ſhoxt, every thing that ſtood in its way.. 
In this laſt calamity, the unfortunate m Port- Royal 
«. has had, at leaſt, its full ſhnare! And here I confeſt myſelf 
« at a loſs for words to give a juſt deſcription of the horror of 
e that ſcence that we the afflicted inhabitants ſaw before our 
« eyes. When the terror of the ſea broke in upon us from all 
« quarters with an impetnous force, conſpired with the violence 
« of the wind to cut off all hopes of ſafety from us, and we 
© had no other choice before us, but that diſmal one of periſh- p / 
66 ing in the waters if we fled out of ourthoules, GR Rh 
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14% „ which che b write! Ouragan, is a . in er 
the Carribbee Indians, expreſſing. a violent tempeſt, in which the wind yeees 
from one point of the compals to another. It is preceded. firſt! by a dead 
the ſun or moon very red, then's ſtrong 'weſt wind. When this ſhifts to the 
north, the hurricane begins, continues ſhifting weſtward, till it come to ſouth- 
caſt, and. there tops, The bounds of theſe dreadful Korms are from July 2s, 

| to September 8, O. 8. but e 0 kee 


the burricane LN * | 8 
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„ Poried under the rains if we cbntiausc in the ty thi 
« fear ful ſuſpenee we were held for ſeveral hours, for the vio 
« lence of the ſtorm began about eiglit in the morning, and did 
% not ſenſibly abate till between twelve and one, within which 
© ſpace of time the wind and fea together demoliſhed a confi 
« derable part of the town, laid the churches even with the 
« ground, deſtroyed #bbve one hundred and twenty white in- 
« habitants; and one hundred and fifty ſlaves, beſides ruining 
t ahnoſt all the ſtorehouſes in the town, together with all the 
be. Looks that were an n which 8 to 4 Ke ons 
„value. 
. Wold e ene np! Beben e i 
c encounter at the ſame time, viz . the wind and the ſea; the 
4 ſituation of the place, ix being at all times ſurrounded with 
& the fea, rendering it more expoſed than other places, to the 
fury of that boiſterous element z our defence againſt the ſea, 
1c conſiſts in a great wall round all along on the eaſtern ſhore 
4. of the town, the fide upon which we appreherid moſt dan- 
% ger. This wall is raiſed about nine feet above the ſurface of 
* the water, and may be about fix or ſevers feet broad. And 
xc for theſe twenty years paſt (for ſo long the wall has been 
* built) it has proved à ſufficient ſecurity to the town: But, in 
Bey ſtormy, the ſea ſcorned to be reſtrained by ſo mean 
« 2 bulwark; for the wind having, as I obferved before, raſed 
4 it very much above its ordinary height; it broke over the 
£ wall with ſuch a fore, as nothing was able to withiſtant, 
Two or three rows of houſes that were neut to the wall, 
4 and ran parallel with it, were entirely talen away, among 
« vhich was the church, a handſome building, and very ſtrong, 
"86 A RNS A SA nets TR 
5 left upon another. * 
A conſiderable part of the wall of the LH was — 
. wank notwithſtanding its being of a prodigious thigknels, 
and founded altogether upon 4 rock, and the whole fort was 
75 in the utmoſt danger of being lol, the ſea breaking quite 
over the walls of it, though they are reckoned to ſtand tharty 
4+ feet above the water. This information I had from the ca- 
er tain of the fort, and other officers, that were in it during the 


a Forms who all told me, that they expected every minute to 
I « have 
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n have the fort waſhed away, and gave up themſelves and the 
« whole garrifon for loſt. © In the higheſt ſtreets in the town, 
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and thoſe that are moſt remote from the ſea; the water roſe 


to between five and ſix feet; and at the ſame time the cur- 


rent was ſo rapid, that it was ſcarce poſſible for the ſtrongeſt 


perſon to keep his legs, or to prevent himſelf from being 
carried away by it. In theſe circumſtances we were obliged to 
betake ourſelves to our chambers and upper rooms; where 
yet we ran the utmoſt hazard of periſliing by the fall of our 


« houſes, which trembled and ſhook over our heads to a degree 


60 


8 


that is ſcarce credible. The roofs were for the moſt part 
carried off by the violence of the wind, and particularly in 
the houſe to which mine and ſeveral other families had beta- 
ken ourſelves, the gable end was beaten in with ſuch a force, 
that a large parcel of bricks fell through the garret floor into 
the chamber where we were, and, had they fallen upon any 
of us, muſt infallibly have beaten out our brains; but God 
was pleaſed to order it fo, that not a ſoul received any hurt. 


« There was, the morning on which the ſtorm happened, a 
good fleet of ſhips riding in the harbour of Port-Royal, moſt 


of which had-taken in their full freight, and were to have 
proceeded home in a few days, had they not been prevented 
by this terrible ſtorm, which left but one veſſel in the har- 


© bour, beſides four fail of men of war, all which had their 


« 
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maſts and rigging blown away, and the, ſhips themſelves, 
though in as ſecure a harbour as any in the whole Weſt- 
Indies, were as near to deſtruction as it was poſſible to be, 

and eſcape it. But the moſt ſenſible proof of the unaccount- 
able force of the wind and ſea together, was, the vaſt quan- 
tity of ſtones that were thrown over the town-wall ; which 
as I obſerved before, ſtands nine feet above the furface of 
the water, and yet ſuch a prodigious number were forced 
over it, that almoſt an hundred negroes were employed for 
near fix weeks together to throw them back again into tlie 


ſea, and ſome of thoſe ſtones were ſo vaſtly big, that it was 


as much as'nine or ten men could do to heave them back 
again over the wall. | 
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« Jam ſenſible this part of the relation will ſeem a litthe 


« ſtrange z but yet I doubt not of obtaining your belief, when 


. _ 66\ 


I affirom-it to you of my own knowledge for a certain truth, 
% But Port-Royal was not the only place that ſuffered in the 


ſtorm: at Kingſton alſo great damage was done; abundance 


of houſes were blown quite down, and many more were ſo 
miſerably broken and ſhattered, as to be little better than 
none; abundance of rich goods were ſpoiled by the rain, the 
warehouſes being either blown down or uncovered. ' But 
they had only one enemy to encounter, viz. the wind, and 
were not prevented by the fea from forlaking their falling 
houſes, and betaking themſelves to the ſavannahs or open 
fields, where they were obliged to throw themſelves all along 
upon the ground, to prevent their being blown away; and 
yet, even in. Kingſton, ſome perſons were killed, amongſt 
whom was a very worthy gentlewoman, the wife of the're- 
verend Mr. May, miniſter of the town, and the biſhop of 
London's commiſſary; ſhe was killed by the fall of their 
houſe, as ſhe lay with her huſband under a large table, who 
had alſo the misfortune of having his own leg broke. All 


the veſſels that rode in the harbour of Kingſton, which were 
between forty and fifty fail, were either driven on ſhore or 
overſet and ſunk. Abundance of the men and goods were 


loſt, and one could not forbear being ſurprized to fee large 


ſhips, with all their heavy lading in them, thrown quite up 
upon the dry land; and nothing could afford a more diſmal 


proſpect than the. harbour did the next day, which was co- 
vered with nothing but wrecks and dead bodies. 


« At Spaniſh Town nobody indeed was killed, but a great 


many had very narrow eſcapes, ſome families having ſcarce 
quitted their houſes before they fell down flat at once, with- 
out giving any warning. The king's houſe ſtands, indeed, 
but it is all uncovered, and the ſtables, coach-houſes, De. 


are quite demoliſhed. The river, near to which the town is 
ſituated, ſwelled to ſuch a degree as was never before known; 
and I was aſſured by the miniſter of the place, Mr. Scott, it 


roſe full forty feet perpendicular above the ordinary mark, 
and did incredible. damage to the eſtates that lay bordering 
1 88 it. From other Parte of the country We had very me- 
lancholy 


« {ancholy accounts of the great loſſes they had ſuſtained, and 


particularly at Old Harbour, a village built at a little diſtance | 
« from that ſhore; the ſea made ſuch haſte to devour, as moſt 
« unexpectedly to intercept many poor creatures before they 
« had time to make their eſcape, and almoſt forty poor ſouls 


« periſhed all together in one houſe; and whilſt they only 


« ſought ſecurity from the wind, expoſed themſelves to be de- 


« ſtroyed by the ſea, from whence, when they firſt fled, they 


« apprehended no danger. In Clarendon and Vere pariſhes 


great miſchief was done; in the latter the miniſter, Mr. 


« White, had his leg broke by the fall of the houſe where he 


« was, not to mention ſeveral perſons that were killed outright. 


« But I ſhould- quite tire out your patience, ſhould I under- . 


« take to give you a particular account of the damages that 
« were done by the ſtorm in all parts of the iſland. It ſhall 
therefore ſuffice to ſay, that the damage which the trading 
« part of the ifland has ſuſtained, by the loſs of their ſhipping 
« and goods, is not to be valued ; ; and, on the other hand, it 
« js impoſſible to ſay how deeply the planting intereſt has ſhared: - 


ein this common calamity, by the loſs of dwelling-houſes and 
« ſugar-works, and many other ways. And, in ſhort, had the 
« fury of the ſtorm laſted much longer, the whole ifland muſt _ 


have been one general wreck, and nothing but final and uni- 
« verſal ruin could have enſued*.” ; 


There remains but one thing more to be mentioned within 


the compaſs of this year, and that is, the perplexed ſituation 
of affairs on the continent making it neceſſary for his majeſty to 
viſit his German dominions; he embarked on board the Caroli- 
na yacht on the 3d of June, arrived ſafely in Holland on the 
7th, and continued his journey by land to Hanover, where he 

remained during the reſt of the year 1723; at the cloſe of 


which Sir John Norris, with a ſmall ſquadron of men of war, 


was ſent to eſcort him from Holland; and he nn wr) hs a 
St. TEN on the "JO he W 


* 


r Britiſh empire in Rp vol. ii. p. 362, contains an WER this dreads 
ful calamicy, by Sir N. Lawes, then governor, 
5 Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 742, 7479 Tindal's continua- | 


tion of Rapio, vol. iv. p. 673, 676. Lediard's naval hs vol. ii. p. 85s, 
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The parliament, which had been farther prorogued, on ac, 
count of the king's ſtay abroad, was now ſummoned to meet 
on the gth of January; and care was taken, in the mean time, 
to regulate whatever had relation to foreign affairs, in ſuch a 
manner as that his majeſty might aſſure both houſes, in his 
ſpeech from the throne, that, through his aſſiduous application 
to buſineſs while at Hanover, all affairs had been adjuſted, fo 

that moſt of the courts of Europe were, at that juncture, either 
in a favourable diſpoſition towards us; or at leaſt in no condi- 
tion to create in us any apprebenſians on account of their ar- 
maments or intrigues, | 

In this ſtate they continued for about two years, that is to fax, 
till a little before the treaty of Hanover, which was concluded 
there on the 3d of September, 1725 *. It is ſufficiently known 
to every body, this alliance was concerted in order to prevent 
the bad effects that were apprehended from the treaty of Vien- 
naz in which (at leaſt it was ſo ſuggeſted) there were many 
things dangerous to the trade of England, and the ſucceſſion of 
the royal family; but this, however, the late Emperor Charles 
VI. abſolutely denied, and took a very ſtrange as well as extraor- 
dinary meaſure, which' was to/appeal from the judgment of the 
king and his miniſtry to that of the people of this nation, for 
whom he profeſſed 'the warmeſt gratitude, and the higheſt 

eſteem u; however, there was no great ſign of this in the pro- 
ö elidubaicn, publiſhed ſome time after, for probibiting any of the 
goods and manufactures of Great Britain from being imported 
into the iſland of Sicily, of which we had ſo lately, and at ſuch 
a mighty expence to ourſelves, put him in poſſeſſion. 

The year 1726 opened very inauſpiciouſly : his majeſty em- 
barked on board the Carolina yacht, at Helvoetfluys, about one 
in the afternoon on new-year's day, with a fair wind at north- 
_ eaſt, and failed immediately. But about ſeven the ſame even- 
ing, a moſt violent ſtorm aroſe, with. hail and rain, which fo 
ſeparated the flect, that only one mam of war, commanded by 
. captain Danſe, kept company with the King's yacht, on board 

of which was Sir Jobs Norris. The denten conitiiies fo high, 


t wd tome x. append. No. py Roſſer, tome " p. 189. Le * 
puhblie de Europe, chap. vii. p. 72, 


u Rouſſet, tome iii. p. 330, where * . vill find the bd Palm's me- 
Morial, dated e 13, „ 1 
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and the ſea ſo boiſterous, for about thirty-ſix hours, that the 
whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger: The third, in the morn- 
ing, the yachts and men of war were near Dover; and one of 
the yachts, with ſome of his majeſty's attendants, entered the 
river; but it was thought more adviſeable that his majeſty 
ſhould land at Rye, where he arrived about noon ; and on the 
gth, in the eyening, he came from theace to his palace at St. 
James' s, in perfect health *. 

On the 20th of January the parliament met, and the king 
made a very remarkable ſpeech from the throne *, in which he 
took notice of the critical ſituation of affairs in Laing: and of 
the meaſures he had taken for ſupporting the honour of his 
crown, and preſerving the juſt rights of his people. When this 
ſpeech came to be debated in the houſe of commons, very warm 
things were ſaid, by thoſe who were then in the oppoſition, 
againſt the plan of the Hanover alliance, which, though it was 
alſo diſliked by many of the miniſters here at home, yet was 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported by others, and even by them, in that de- 
bate ?. « 

It has been generally ſaid, and I believe with truth, that the 
ſecretary of ſtate, then abroad with his majeſty, was the ſole, or 


at leaſt the principal adviſer in that affair, which gave a,new 


turn to our politics, and engaged us in a ſcheme for humbling 
the houſe of Auſtria, which we had ſo long and even fo lately 
ſupported, and in the ſupport of which we have been ſince alſo 


engaged at an expence, that might certainly have been ſpared, 


if this ſcheme had not taken place; ſuch fluctuations there are 
in modern policy, and ſo dearly do whole nations pay for the 
intrigues, caprices, and errors of e men Dux to pro- 


_ ceeds”-: 


On the 26th of January the houſe of commons reſolved, that 
ten thouſand men be employed for the ſea-ſervice, for the year 
1726, at 4 l. a man per month for thirteen months. The 23d 


of February they reſolved, that 212,381]. 5 5. be granted for 


= Oldmixon's hiſtory- of England, 1 H. p. 773. Tindal's continuation of 
Rapin, vol. iv. p. 691. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tame lzxx, p. 411. Le 
diard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 893. 
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the ordinary of the navy for the ſame year 2 But this proviſion, 
as the affairs of Europe then ſtood, bias not thought ſuffl. 
cient, his majeſty held it requiſite, on the 24th of March, to 
ſend a meſſage to the houſe of commons e, importing, that he 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to augment his maritime force, 
and hoped he ſhould be enabled, by the aſſiſtance of parlia. 
ment, to increaſe the number of ſeamen already voted and 
granted for the ſervice of this year, that he might be thereby 
enabled not only to ſecure to his own ſubjects the full and free 
enjoyment of their trade and navigation, but in the beſt man- 
ner to prevent and fruſtrate ſuch deſigns as had been formed 
againſt the particular intereſt of this nation, and the general 
peace of Europe. Upon this meſſage there was a very warm 
debate, which iſſued in an addreſs from the houſe to his ma- 
jeſty, deſiring, „That he would be pleaſed to make ſuch an 
„„ addition to the number of ſeamen already voted, and to con- 
& cert ſuch other meaſures as he in his great wiſdom ſhould 
e think moſt conducive to the ſecurity of the trade and navi- 
« gat ion of this kingdom, and to the preſervation of the peace 
« of Europe; aſſuring his majeſty, that they would effectually 
4c provide for, and make good, all ſuch expences and engage- 
te ments as ſhould be entered into for obtaining thoſe ones and 
« defirable ends b.“ | 
The adminiſtration had's all things now in their on power, 
and were at full liverty to act as they thought fit; but, before 
we proceed to what they did, it will be reaſonable to take a view 
of what was then looked upon as the ſcheme of our enemies. 
This I think the more reaſonable, becauſe hitherto it has never 
been done, at leaſt in a clear, intelligible way, ſo that a reader 
of common capacity might underſtand it. As ſoon as the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid apprehended that their views were croſſed, 
and the ends propoſed by their conjunction utterly diſappointed 
by the cbunter- alliance at Hanover, they immediately reſolved to 
have recourſe to farther negociations, in order to increaſe the 
number of their allies ; and, when they found themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently powerful, they deſigned to wy reſorted to ApEn A N 


2 Hiſtorical regiſter for 1726, p. $1, 10. 
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With a view to render this ſcheme effectual, the emperor be- 
gan to execute projects in the north, in which he met at firſt 
with ſome extraordinary ſucceſs. The Czarina Catherine, dow- 

ager of the Czar Peter the Great, had-conceived a diſtaſte to the 
Britiſh court, and had, by ſome people about her, been drawn. 
to believe it might prove no difficult matter to overturn the go- 
vernment in Britain. The ſame ſcheme had been propoſed and 
countenanced at the imperial court by ſome. of the miniſters, as 
the empreſs-dowager informed the king; and, on the credit of 
that information, his majeſty mentioned it in his ſpeech, The 
Spaniſh court readily adopted that or any other expedient which 
might procure them Gibraltar, and facilitate their acquiſitions 
in Italy, then and long after the great objects of their policy“. 
Thus the Hanover alliance, originally contrived for the ſecu- 
ring that electorate, proved the means of bringing it into ſome 
degree of danger, and perhaps the ſame cauſe will hardly ever 
fail to produce the ſame effects; whence it is evident, that, the 
leſs ſhare we take in the affairs of the continent, the leſs the 
preſent royal family wil be expoſed to ſuch attempts; and 
therefore a wiſe miniſtry will be ſure: to inform their maſter; . 
that purſuing the real and acknowledged intereſts of Great Bri- | 
tain will conciliate all the powers of the continent except 
France, and that attempts to aggrandize his electoral dominions 
will always create him enemies, diſturb the peace of Germany; 
and affect the balance of Europe. 
I have already obſerved, that the N at home were by 
no means the authors of the Hanover alliance, though they 
looked on themſelves as obliged to ſupport it; and therefore, as 
ſoon as they were acquainted with the ſchemes formed by the 
allies of Vienna, they ſet about diſappointing them with all their 
force. In order to this, they did not much truſt to their good 
_allies the French, or to the flow aſſiſtance of the Dutch, but 
choſe the ſhorteſt and moſt expeditious method poſſible, of 
helping themſelves; with which view it was reſolved to fend a 
ſtrong fleet into the Baltic to awe the Czarina, to bring round 
another Caro dec to "BE nA a third, It _ RH 
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thought requiſite to have another ſtrong ſquadron on the coaft 


of Spain to intimidate his Catholic majeſty, and to render his 


efforts, if he ſhould make any againſt Gibraltar, ineffectual; 
and, to ſum. up all, as they very well knew that money was 
not only the ſinews of war, but the great bond of friendſhip, at 
leaſt among ſtates and princes, they determined to fend a con- 
ſiderable force to the Indies, in order to block up the galleons, 


as the ſhorteſt means of diffolving the union between their Im- 
perial and Catholic majeſties, being ſatisfied that, if the former 


could not receive his ſubſidies, the latter could never rely upon 
his aſſiſtance: ſuch were the plans on both fides at this critical 
jun&ure! ; 


The command of the fleet intended for the Baltic was given 


to Sir Charles Wager, vice-admiral of the red, who had under 
him Sir George Walton, rear-admiral of the blue. The ſquadron 
they were to command conſiſted of twenty ſhips of the line, one 


_ frigate, two fire-ſhips, and one hoſpital-ſhip. His final inſtruc- 


tions having been given to the commander in chief,” he on the 


23th of April, 1726, boiſted his flag on board the Torbay, a 


third rate man of war, at the Nore d. He was ſaluted thereupon 
by all the ſhips lying there, and returned their ſalutes with one 
and twenty guns. About an hour after, Sir George Walton 
hoiſted his flag on board the Cumberland at her mizen topmaſt- 


head, and faluted the admiral with nineteen guns, and was ans 


ſwered with ſeventeen. The 14th Sir Charles delivered out a 
line of battle, and a rendezvous for Copenhagen road, or the 
Diablen near Stockholm, with ſailing inſtructions. The 15th; 
in the morning, the fleet weighed, and ſet fail from the Nore. 
On the 23d of the ſame month the fleet came to an anchor in 
the road of Copenhagen, and on the 25th Sir Charles pre- 

ſented his majeſty's letter to the King of Denmark in cabinet - 


council, dined with his Daniſh majeſty the fame day, and en- 


tertained the then prince royal of Denmark on board his own 
ſhip the next. On the 6th of May the fleet under the com- 


mand of Sir Charles Wager anchored near Stockholm. 


Ide very next day Stephen Pointz, Eſq; his majeſty's envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, accompanied by Mr. Jackſon, 


4 Oldmixon's hiſtory of Eogland, vol. ii. p. 194. Lediard's naval hiffory, | 
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his majeſty's refident, came on board the admiral. The 8th 
Sir. Charles went up to that city with them, and on the ioth 


had an audience of the king of Sweden, in the preſence of ſe- 
veral of the ſenators, to which he was introduced by Mr. Pointz, 
Sir Charles delivered a letter from the king. his maſter to his 
Swediſh majeſty, by whom he was very gracioully received ©, 
The 14th of the fame month the ſquadron of Daniſh men of war 
ſailed from Copenhagen for the iſland of Bornholm, in order to 
join the Britiſh ſquadron. Theſe ceremonies over, Sir Charles 
Wager ſailed with his ſquadroti to the iſland of Narignan, with- 
in three leagues of Revel. There, on the 25th-of May, Captain 
Deane who had been on board the Port-Mahon, nearer in with 
the, ſhore, returned on board the 'Torbay, and brought the ad- 
miral an account, that he had ſpoken with a Lubecket that came 
five days before from Peterſburgh, whoſe maſter informed him, 


that there were ſixteen Ruſſian men of war in the road at Cron- 


ſlot, with three flags flying, vis. Lord-admiral Apraxin, Vice- 
admiral Gordon, and Rear-adnyral Saunders;, that a great num- 
ber of gallies were in readineſs, of which but twelve were at 
Cronſlot, and. the reſt at Peterſburgh or Wyburgh 7. 
The admiral took the firſt opportunity of ſending his majeſty's 
letter to the Czarina, incloſed in a letter to her admiral Apraxin, 


. eg her on 


the ſubject of her armaments by ſea and land, and on the in- 


rrigues which her miniſters bad lately entered into! with the 
agents of the pretender t. It is ſaid, that the Ruffian-court was 


very much nettled at this appearance of a Britiſh fleet upon their 
coaſts, and was inclined to have come to extremities rather 
than endure it. But Vice-admiral Gordon very wiſely repreſent- 
ed to the council, that the Ruſſian fleet was in no condition ta 


venture an engagement with that of Great Britain; upon which 


orders were given for laying it up, and for ſecuring, in the beſt 
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the month of July Prince Menzikoff, who was then prin 
miniſter, coming to Revel, mutual civilities paſſed between 
him and Sir Charles Wager; and his highneſs, to ſhew his re- 
gard to the Engliſh en frequently . them to ” own 
table b. 

The Britiſh fleet, white i in this dation was joined Wy a | Das 
fiſh ſquadron, commanded by Rear-admiral Bille, and remained 
before Revel till the 28th of September, when, having received 

tertain intelligence that the Ruſſians would not be able to at- 
tempt any thing that year, he failed for Copenhagen, and from 
thence home, arriving ſafely at the Gunfleet on the firſt of No- 
vember i. It muſt be allowed that Sir Charles Wager perform- 
ed, on this occaſion, all that could be expected from the wiſz 
dom and {kill of an Engliſh admiral; ſo that this expedition ef- 
fectually anſwered its end, which ought to be conſidered as an 
honour to his memory, whether that end ſhall be thought right 
or wrong; - for that is a mere political diſpute, which net- 
ther can, or ought to —_ the character of the admiral in the 
leaſt. 

The Heet that was ſenit to the coal of Speis i was Sas | 
by Sir John Jennings, and conſiſted of nine large men of war, 
which were afterwards joined in the Mediterranean by ſeveral 
ſhips that were cruizing there. The admiral ſailed on the 26th 
of July from St. Helen's, and on the 34 of Auguſt entered 
the bay of St. Antonio, which alarmed: the Spaniards exceſs. 
. fivelys who immediately drew down a great body bf regular 
troops towards the coaſt. When the fleet firſt entered the bay; 

ſome pieces of cannon were fired at the foremoſt ſhips; but 
the governor of St. Antonio preſently ſent an officer to Sir John 
| Jennings to excuſe its and to aſſure him it was an act of indiſz 
eretion committed by the governor of the fort, without orders! 
On the 25th of the fame month the fleet arrived at Liſbonz and 
was received there with all poſſible marks of reſpect; and Sir 
John Jennings having received a meſſage from the king of Por- 
tugal; nenn that e be Yay to ſee wy u admiral 


* Lediard's * hiffors, vol. H. p. 656. Hiſtorical riyfiter For 1726, 5. 215. : 
Motley s life of the Empreſs, Catherine, vol. H. p. 183, 18). 


1 TindaPs continuation of Rapin,* vol. iv; p. * Mercitte bilto el pol. 
tique, tome lxnxi p. 590, 591. : * | 
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landed, paid his compliments to his majeſty *, and then return- 
ing on board his ſquadron, ſailed from the river of Liſbon for 
the bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, where he was treated with great 
diſtinction, and had all the nnen he deſired . my 
by order of the Spaniſh: governor, | | | 

He cruized for ſome time after off Cape St. Marys, i in e 
to wait for the ſhips that were to join him. On the 7th of 
the ſame month rear-admiral Hopſon, with four Britiſh men of 
war, came into the river of Liſbon, and one of the ſhips ha- 
ving loſt her main- yard, and another having her fore-maſt da- 
maged, the rear - admiral applied to our miniſter, Brigadier Dor- 
mer, who immediately obtained an order from his Portugueze 
majeſty, far furniſhing every thing that was neceſſary out of 
his naval ſtores. The gth, his majeſty's ſhips the Winchelſca 
and Swallow, which ſailed ſame time before from the Do 
came into the entrance of the river Tagus, and the next day 
proceeded. to join Sir John Jennings, 

It would be needleſs for me to enter into a e or more 
particular detail of the motions of this ſquadron, which ſoon; 
after returned to Spithead i. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it 
anſwered perfectly the ends propoſed by it; alarmed the Spaniſh: 
court to the higheſt degree, obliged it to abandon the meaſures 
then taking to the. prejudice of Great - Britain, and gave ſuch 
ſpirits to the party in Spain which oppoſed thoſe dangerous 
councils, as enabled them to triumph over all qppofition. The 
duke de Ripperda, who had been lately prime miniſter, the 
very man who had negociated the treaty of Vienna, by whoſe 
intrigues the two courts had been embroiled, took ſhelter, at 
the time of his diſgrace, in the houſe of the earl of Harring- 
ton, then Colonel Stanhope, and our miniſter at Madrid; and 
though he was taken from thence by force, yet the terror of a 
Britiſh ſquadron upon the coaſt, prevailed upon the Spaniſh 
court to lay aſide all thoughts of proceeding againſt him capi- 
tally, which they before intended, for betraying to the Britiſh 
miniſtry thoſe very deſigns that occaſioned the ſending of this 


* Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. $98. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1726, p. 329, 

339- Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome lxxxi. p. 221, 345. 

1 Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 698. Lediard's naval hiſtory, 

vol. ii. pk * Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixxxi. p- 190. 
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fleet — bin aſege from tkichifly of Boy 
govia, and retired hither as to the only place of ſafety, from 


; * reſeutment of his Catholic majeſty u. Such were the 


events that attended the expedition of Sir John Jennings on 
e e —_ let us | JR to the In in che 
Weſt-Indies. $0 4 
ee alia gre deans roger by the 
Vienna allies, depended entirely on the ſupplies that were e. 
pected from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, our miniſtry thought they 
could not take either a wiſer or a bolder meaſure, than ſending 
a ſquadron into thoſe parts to block up the galleons, and fa 


prevent them from receiving thoſe ſupplies. A ſquadron was: 


accordingly ordered to be equipped for that purpoſe, the com- 


mand of which was given to Francis Hoſier, | Eſq; rear-admiral 


af the blue; an excellent officer; but what his inſtructions 
were, I am not able to ſay, as having no better authority to 
proceed upon than bare conjectures. He ſailed from Plymouth 
on the gth of April 1926; and though he had a very quick 
paſſage, yet the Spaniards had previous notice of his deſigns, by 


ö an advice- boat from Cadiz, ſo that before he reached the Baſti- 
mentos, the treaſure which had been on board the galleons, 


and which that year conſiſted of about fix millions and a half 
ſterling, was fairly carried back to Panama, on the other fide 
the Iſthmus. On the 6th of June Vice-admiral Hoſter anchored 


within ſight af Porto Bello; upon which the governor ſent to 


know his demands v. The vice-admiral anſwered, with great 


large South-ſea ſhip, then in the harbour, which had diſpoſed 
of all her cargo, and had a very large ſum of money on board. 


The Spaniards, in hopes of getting rid of ſo troubleſome a 


gueſt, haſtened her away; Which, I think, was the greateſt 


| ſervice this ſquadron performed. With reſpect to the blocking 
; up of the galleons, that was fo much magnified here at home, 


it nen eee ff Uh rape OT eee 


m o Memotrs of the duke de Ripperda Hiforial er . the. 1 Mate | 


Tindal, Oldmixan, and other writers. 


n Lediard's nayal hi ſtory, vol. ii. p. 899. Hiſtorical regiſter 3 33. 
Mercure l et politique, tome * p. 442. Re - 


time 


prudence and temper, that he waited for the Royal George, a 
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time ſufficient to put it out of their power to return far that 
ſeaſon; and therefore, his continuing there fix months, as he 
did, till his ſquadron, that had been the terror, become the jeſt 
of the Spaniards, was altogether needleſs. A little before 
Chriſtmas he weighed, and failed for Jamaica, after ſuch z Joſs 
of men, and in ſo wretched a condition, that I cannot prevail” 
upon myſelf to enter into the particulars of a diſaſter,” which I 
heartily wiſh could be blotted out of the annals, and out r 
remembrance of this nationf 0: Dei eg 

It happened very luckily for him, that there were at chip 
ume, in the iſland of Jamaica, a great number of ſeumen out of 


employment; ſo that in two months time his ſquadron was once 


more manned, and in a condition to put to ſea; which he did, 
and ſtood over to Carthagena, where he was able to do little 
or nothing; for the Spaniards had by this time tecovered chelr 
ſpirits, and began to make repriſals, ſeizing the Prinee Frede- 
rick; a Sonth-ſea"ſhip, then at La Vera Crus, with al the veſ- 
ſels and effects belonging to that company, which Admirdb Ho- 
fier did indeed demand, but to no purpoſe. He continued 


cruizing in thoſe ſeas, and ſome of his ſhips togk ſeveral 8pa⸗ 


niſh prizes, moſt of Which were afterwards reſtored; and in this 
ſituation things continued till the vice- admiral breathed his laſt 
on the 23d of. Auguſt, 1929. But that, and what followed; 
being without the limits of this work, I have nothing farther to 


ſay of this expedition, which, whether well or ill concerted ae 
home, was undoubtedly executed wich great courage and eon- 
duct by this unfortunate commander, who loſt his ſoamen'twice 


over, and whoſe ſhips were totally ruined by the wortns in'thoſe 
ſeas, which created a mighty clamour at neh 9 wide: 
out doubt, a prodigious loſs to the nation, ' l 

The Spaniards, intending to ſhew that they were Sed 
dated by theſe mighty naval armaments, proceeded” in the 
ſcheme they had formed; of attacking the important fortreſs of 
Gibraltar; and, towards the cloſe of the year 1726, their army, 
under the {out de las Torres, actualhy came before the place. 


Our miniſtry at bome, having had previous W of * 


o Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 999. onde lied. ene 
Fan tome lxxxli. p. 99. . 
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all three to ſerve under Sir John Norris, who ſailed the latter 


| of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 709. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 901. Hiſtoricg! 
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deſign, ordered a ſmall ſquadron to be got ready at Portſmouth: 


in the month of December ; and on the 24th, Sir Charles 


Wager, having hoiſted his flag on board the Kent, as ſoon a8 
the wind would perinit, ſailed, in order to join Rear-admiral 
Hopſon, for the relief of that e he N n 
very effectually in the ſuctetding ytar -- 

: [The parliament niet on the 17th of Joan 2929; * 
the 23d af the ſame morith the houſe of commons came to a 
reſolution, that 20,000 men ſhould be allowed for the ſea · ſer- 
vice, at the uſual rate of 4 L a-month per man; and on the 
firſt of the next month, they voted '199,0911; for the ordinary 


of the navy a. The firſt uſe made of theſe extraordinary ſup- 


plies vas, to fend once more a fleet into the Baltic, where, it 
was ſaid, the Czarina was preparing to attack the 8 wedes; and 


vfterwards to proceed to the execution of deſigns which have 
deen formerly mentioned. On the 21ſt of April, Captain Mau- 
rice, commander, of the-Nafſau, was appointed rear admiral of 


the white ſquadron, and Captain Robert Hughes, commander 


of the Hampton: Court, rear- admiral pf the blue ſquadron. of 
bis majeſty's fleet; and Captain Rogers was appointed to com- 


mand the. Naſſau in the room of Admiral Maurice. They were 


end of that month, and arrived on the coaſt af Jutland the 8th 
of Mays, anchored in fight of Elfineur the 11th ; the next 
day in the road of Copenhagen :; the king of Denmark being 


at his palace at Frederickſburgh, Sir John, with the Lord 
Slenorchy, his majeſty's miniſter at. that court, waited on his 


Danilh; majeſty, and Was extremely well received. But while 
he way-ewplayed in this. expedition, that event fell out, OR 


perry # aer. to our labour. 


This event was the death of 3 1. which * 
pened at his brother's palace, in the city of Oſnaburgh, June 


the ch. 172, about one in the wee. in the thigpench 


arts 18 i der et in N iopieg ore FR 
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tegiſter'for'the-year 1929, p-1 120. r tame Ixxxli. 

p. 236, 351, 383, 5666. | | 
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year of his reign, and in the ſixty-eighth of his life *. To ſpeak 


without flattery, his majeſty was a prince of great virtues, and 


had many qualities truly amiable. He was very well acquainted 
with the general intereſt of all the princes in Europe, and par- 
ticularly well verſed in whatever related to German affairs, with 


reſpect to which he always acted as a true patriot, and a firm 


friend to the conſtitution of the empire. As to his conduct 


after his acceſſion to the Britiſh throne, bis miniſters were en- 


tirely accountable for-it z for he conſtantly declared to them, 
that his intention was to govern according to the laws, and with 
no other view than the general good of his people. He was 
allowed, by the beſt judges of military ſkill, to be an excellent 
officer. He was very capable of application, and underſtood 
buſineſs as well as any prince, of his time. If his amuſements- 
he was eaſy and familiar, of a temper very ſenſible of the ſer- 
vices that were rendered him; firm in his friendſhips, naturally 
averſe to violent meaſures, and as compaiionate as any prince 
that ever ſat upon a throne. . 5 A Rr” a 
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